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PREFACE. 



THE Lectures on the Materia Medica formerly published in my 
name, though very incorrect, were so well received by the public 
that notwithstanding my endeavors to prevent it, they have been se- 
veral times reprinted, and even translated into foreign languages. 

This mark of public favor led me to think of giving a more correct 
and complete edition of those Lectures ; but finding that it was not 
possible for me to give it with the corrections and supplements which 
would be necessary in a satisfying manner, I have long abandoned 
that idea, and judged it more proper to give an almost entirely new 
work ; which I endeavor to do in the present publication. 

In this work I must acknowledge the omission of many articles 
which have commonly found a place in treatises on the same subject. 
For such omissions it is proper for me here to account. 

The various nomenclature of the several substances treated of, I did 
not think it necessary to detail, as it may be readily obtained else- 
where ; and particularly I have not attempted to ascertain the nomen- 
clature of the ancients ; both because of the difficulty that attends such 
a labour, and because the utility of it appears to me very doubtful. In 
this last respect, if any one shall differ from me, he may find enough 
of it in other writers ; none of whom however, have ascertained the 
matter so clearly as to prevent the many ill-founded and useless trans- 
cripts and quotations from the ancients which still too frequently ap- 
pear. 

In ascertaining the species of plants where several of the same gen- 
us may be employed, I have purposely omitted entering into any cri- 
tical discussion which of them is the most proper for the purpose of 
medicine. This is often a necessary labour ; but I thought in enough 
for me, in the Catalogue which I have prefixed to my Treatise, to 
mark the botanical distinction of the species I judged most fit to be 
employed, and of which only I intended to treat in the after parts of 
my work. 

A third, and perhaps more considerable, omission which I have to 
account for is, the not giving any description of the medicine as it is 
employed, or fit to be employed. This however I have omitted, be- 
cause I could not do it so completely and accurately as the authors 
to whom I shall refer, and whom I suppose my readers to have in 
their hands. 

1 hat I have not given the chemical analysis of the several sub- 
Stances, is an omission which, if I mistake not, will require no apo- 
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logy in the present age. I have omitted it, because I judge it to be 
of no use in explaining or ascertaining the virtues of medicines. 
Any person who is of a different opinion may find such analysis in 
the accounts of the Academy of Sciences, as they are fully and faith- 
fully given in Mr. Geoffroy's Treatise on the Materia Medica. 

Though I may be readily excused for omitting the chemical analysis, 
I doubt whether I shall be so easily forgiven for frequently omitting 
the treatment of substances by the application of different menstruum*, 
and for not mentioning the quantities of extract that are obtained from 
each of them. An attention to this is very necessary in the phar- 
maceutic treatment of mendicines, and I have frequently pointed out 
the application of it ; but I did not think it proper to increase the 
bulk of my "Work by details contained in books to which 1 refer, and 
which I wish to recommend to all my readers. 

From the omissions above mentioned, and from others that may be 
observed, it will be readily perceived that the following Work is not 
offered to the public as complete and sufficient for every class of stu- 
dents. I do not indeed suppose that it can be understood by persons 
who have no previous knowledge of the Materia Medica, or who have 
never read other books on the subject. On the contrary, I wish that, 
other books may have been read; tho' from what I have said in my 
liistory of the several writers, it will appear that very few of them are 
to be read with advantage or even with safety, and I find ifdifficult 
to point out a selection. 

There are however three works which I can venture to recommend, 
and which I wish to place in the hands of all my readers. These are 
the Treatise of the Materia Medica by Dr. Lewis, as now published 
by Dr. Aiken; the Treatise of Petkus Jonas Bergius on the Ma- 
teria Medica, taken from vegetables ; and the Apparatus Medicaminum 
by the learned Professor of Gottingen Jo. Andreas Murray, Knight 
of the royal order of Wasa. 

In these three books a student will find the omissions I have men- 
tioned above, fully and correctly supplied. I wish him also to con- 
sult them for another purpose, as he will there find the grounds and 
occasions rf many of the reflections which I have offered in the 
cotnse of tins present Treatise. 

Having thus taken notice of the omissions in this publication, and the 
iner.ns by which many of them may be supplied, 1 am now to mention 
In general what my Treatise contains, and what apologies maybe neces- 
sary for its various imperfections. 

I have not attempted to give a full account of all that might be 
said of the several subjects of the Materia Medica. My chief purpose 
is to give the principles upon which those substances are to be judged 
of as medicines ; to correct the errors of former writers in that respect ; 
and to offer some new principles and doctrines which to me appear to 
Jbe necessary. These doctrines are given partly in my general intro- 
duction to the whole, and partly in the reflections on the general oper- 
ation of medicines, which I have prefixed to the several chapters. 
These discussions have extended that Introduction, as well as some 
other parts of my Work, to a length beyond what might have been 
expected j but the state both of physiology and pathology, for ages. 
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past, over the greatest part of Europe, led me to think such discussions 
necessary. These speculations may often appear doubtful, especially 
to persons little exercised on this subject. 1 hope however they are 
■well founded; and I offer them with entire deference to the judgment 
of the public. 

In assigning the virtues of medicines, I have avoided the compilati- 
ons which have been so often injudiciously made, by repeating almost 
every thing that had been said before on the subject, and commonly 
without any proper distinction of authorities or of probabilities. In 
this business I have avoided the fault which Galen imputed to 
Dioscorides, and which has been the fault of almost every writer on 
the Materia Medica since his time, that is, of ascribing too many vir- 
tues to one and the same medicine. 

I have, on the contrary, been sparing in assigning virtues ; and I 
have assigned those only which are founded upon a nice selection of 
authorities; such as seem tome* to be consistent with the laws of the 
animal ceconomy ; and especially such as I have had confirmed by the 
experience which an extensive practice of fifty years has afforded me 
an opportunity of acquiring. 

It may be alleged that I seem to be very sceptical with respect to the 
assertions of writers on the Materia Medica ; and it may be true that 
I have been perhaps too rigorous in that respect : but I am persuaded 
that every practitioner of judgment and extensive experience must to 
a very great degree become sceptical upon the same subject. As my 
doubts, however, have arisen chiefly from my own experience, I must 
in candour admit, that my experience, like that of every one else, may 
be fallacious, especially in concluding from negative experiments. In 
all cases, therefore, where medicines show active parts, I advise farther 
trials to be made, as I may not have employed large enough doses, 
nor have adapted them properly to the circumstances of disease. 

It may be further observed, that through the whole of this Work, I 
have omitted a number of articles entirely, and have been brief upon 
many others to be commonly found in books, whale on some others I 
may seem to be rather diffuse. This I acknowledge to be true ; but 
I flatter myself that the articles omitted, or passed over slightly, will 
be found by most judges to be such as do not deserve more particular 
notice. I should indeed have omitted more than I have done, had it 
not been that I judged it necessary to correct the assertions frequently 
to be found in the writers on this subject. 

With respect to the articles on which I may perhaps be accused of 
prolixity, they will be found to be upon subjects the most important, 
and the most frequently employed in practice ; such as Milk, Peruvian 
Bark, Opium, Campiiire, Mercury, and several others. In consider- 
ing such subjects, I wished to ascertain, with some precision, their use 
in the great diversity of diseases, and circumstances of disease, in which 
they have been employed. 

'ihroughoutthe whole of my Work, to support my reasonings, and 
to authenticate the facts adduced, 1 have canned the testimony of wri- 
ters, whom I myself, and 1 believe the public, esteem ; but it may be 
complained of, that in doing this, 1 have not always specified the 
particular works, or the parts of the works, of the authors I refer t«. 
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This indeed is a defect; but the supplying it would have required 
more time and pains than I could have easilybestowed, and I hope it 
is of little consequence, as my references are chiefly to well known 
books, in themselves provided with Indexes. If however my refer- 
ences to authors only are sometimes too general, the parts of the'n* 
works necessary to be consulted will commonly be found in one or 
other of the three books I have mentioned above, as in them similar 
references are commonly made, and' at. the same time, the parts of 
their works more particularly pointed out. 

In the composition and language of this Work there are many faults 
and imperfections ; but the occupations of teaching and practice have 
not allowed me the time that was necessary to have them properly cor- 
rected ; and if the performance has otherwise any merit, I hope these 
imperfections will be excused, and especially, when it is considered that 
the finishing of this Work was necessarily delayed till a very advan- 
ced period of life, the 77th year of my age. 

To the whole of my Work I have subjoined a copious Index, which 
I hope will be found useful, particularly in this, that with respect to 
every article of the Materia Medica which may not be completely 
treated of in one place, or in the one expected from the Contents, 
•what further relates to it in other places may be found by means of 
the other numbers in the Index; and for a complete knowledge of any 
subject, it will always be proper for my readers to take notice of all 
the several parts inwhich they are mentioned. 

In this Index I have inserted not only the subjects of Materia Me- 
dica, but also the names of all the writers I have referred to; from 
which the history of these authors, their merits and defects, and in 
several respects the progress of this part of science, may be learned - 
circumstances which may not only gratify the curiosity of manystu^ 
dents, but may afford them, I hope, some useful instruction. 
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THE 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

MATERIA MEDICA. 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT 

OF THE CHIEF WRITERS UPON IT. 



IT is fufficiently probable, that very foon after the firft 
beginnings of human fociety, fome art of phyfic and fome know- 
ledge of remedies arofe amongft men : and accordingly, no 
country has been difcovered, among the people of which, how- 
ever rude and uncultivated in other refpe<5ts, an art of phyfic 
and the knowledge of a great number of remedies has not been 
found. The invention of remedies amongft the rudeft people 
may in a great meafure be accounted for, from the inftin&s ari- 
ling in certain diieafes ; from the obfervation of fpontaneous 
cures effected by the powers of the animal ceconomy ; from ac- 
cidental errors in the choice pf aliments ; and even from thofe 
random trials to which pain and uneafmefs often lead. But it 
is not neceffary to infill on fuch fpeculations at prefent ; and it 
is (till lefs requifite to repeat here the many frivolous and fabu- 
lous accounts that have been given of the invention of particu- 
lar remedies and medicines. 

In whatever manner thefe may have been firft: invented, every 
account we have of the progrefs of arts amongft men informs us, 
that the art of phyfic and the knowledge of remedies have had a 
fhare in that progrefs ; and that at all times the urgency of dis- 
eafe, and the knowledge of a few remedies, have engaged men 
in a conflant endeavor to increafe the number of them. 

In what manner this proceeded in different countries in ancient 
times is not exactly known. The molt ancient account we have 
of arts, js that of their being cultivated in Egypt, but we know 
few particulars of the ftate of them there that defer ve to be taken 
notice of: and with refpedl to medicine in general, it is needlefs 
to inquire, as it is known to have been under fuch regulations 
as mult have been a certain obftacle to its progrefs and improve- 
ment. 

The firft diftin6l accounts of the art of phyfic, as exercised by 
a particular clafs of men, are thofe we have of it in Greece 
among the priefts of Esculapius. It would feem, that for fome 
time thefe priefts, if not the fole, were at leaft the chief practi- 
tioners of phyfic in that country ; and as the trade was lucrative, 
it is to be prefumed, that thefe practitioners would endeavor to 
become knowing in it, and consequently to extend and enlarge 

Vol. I, B 
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their knowledge of remedies. In the temples of Efculapius, 
therefore, it is probable that a flock of knowledge was preserv- 
ed, and tranfmitted down from one fet of priefts to their fucces- 
fors : and at the fame time, thefe temples afforded a particular 
means of preferving the knowledge of the materia medica ; for 
we know it to have been then common for perfons who had been 
cured of difeafes by the remedies prefcribed to them in the tem- 
ple, to hang up their votive tablets, on which were written fome 
account of their difeafe, and of the remedies by which it had 
been relieved. 

It is not my bufmefs here to trace the progrefs of phyfic in 
Greece ; but we may in general obferve, that it had its firft be- 
ginnings in the temples of Efculapius j that thefe were the firft 
fchools of the art ; that the firft writings upon it were produced 
there ; and that the firft clinical practitioners were fent out from 
thefe temples. The celebrated Hippocrates was one of thefe ; 
who, after having been inftrucled in all the knowledge of the 
fchool of Cos, and probably alfo well acquainted with that of 
Cnidus, became an itinerant and clinical practitioner. 

Very few accounts remain of the medicines employed in the 
temples of Efculapius ; and it will readily occur, that the firft 
correct information muft be expected and fought for in the moft 
ancient medical writings now remaining, and which are thofe 
commonly afcribed to Hippocrates. Thefe writings, however, 
at leaft for the purpofes of hiftory, afford a precarious and un- 
certain information ; for, as we now have them collected toge- 
ther, they are certainly the works of many different perfons, as 
well as of many different ages ; infomuch that it is impofuble, 
with any clearnefs, to judge what was the true ftate of the mate- 
ria medica in tine time of Hippocrates. Befides, if we reflect in 
how many inftances the nomenclature is entirely unknown, and 
in how many it is very doubtful and uncertain, we fhall be fatis- 
fied how idle it is in modern writers to quote the authority of 
Hippocrates for the virtues of almoft any medicine. Indeed, 
laying afide our partiality for that celebrated perfon, there can 
be no juft ground for fuppofing, that at the period in which he 
lived, much difcernment in the materia medica could have pre- 
vailed ; and it is hardly neceffary to add, that even although the 
tub fiances named in thofe writings were known to us with more 
certainty than they are, yet the diftinction of difeafes and of their 
circumftances are fo feldom given, that at prefent we can hardly 
be guided by them in employing any of the medicines they fug- 
geft. 

Soon after the age of Hippocrates, Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
by laying the foundation of natural hiftory, paved the way for 
a great improvement in the knowledge of the materia medica: 
but in ancient times, that improvement was never carried far ; 
and confequently for want of the means of accurately diftinguilh- 
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ing fubftances from one another, this branch of phyfic remained 
in much uncertainty and confufion. 

For a long time after the age of Hippocrates, we have hard- 
ly any of the writings of the eminent phyficians of Greece, at 
leaft any of known date, from whence we might learn the pro- 
grefs of the materia medica amongft them. We may prefume, 
however, that they were conftantly endeavouring to find out 
more efficacious medicines ; and therefore, upon the whole, in- 
creafing their number. At the fame time, this feems not to 
have been the cafe with Erasistratus ; who is faid to have em- 
ployed few medicines, and thofe only of the milder kind ; and 
to have declared againft the compound medicines, which even 
in thofe days were ftudioufly attempted. 

Although Erafiftratus, by this conduct, might in fome mea- 
fure retard, yet there were others who at the fame time favored 
the progrefs of the materia medica, and particularly the equally 
celebrated anatomifl Herophilm, who was nearly his cotempo- 
rary. This perfon, who held a diftinguifhed rank amonglt the 
phyficians of Greece, was very much employed in queft of re- 
medies ; and probably gave fo much encouragement to this ftu- 
dy, as to make his difciple Philimis of Cos devote himfelf en- 
tirely to empiricifm. Philinus is by many fuppofed to have 
been the author or founder of the fe6l of profefled empirics 
which appeared immediately after that time : But whether we 
fuppofe Philinus, or with more probability Serapion of Alexan- 
dria, to have been the author of that feel, certain it is that it 
arofe immediately after the time of Herophilus ; and this peri- 
od might be confidered as one of the moft remarkable in the 
hiftory of phyfic in general, or of the materia medica in parti- 
cular. It produced, however, no confiderable revolution in 
either the one or the other. 

What the empirics contributed to the reformation or improve- 
ment of phyfic is not now known. Heraclides of Tarentum 
was of the empiric feci, and is faid to have been a perfon of 
judgment and diligence in the fludy of the materia medica ; but 
neither his writings, nor thofe of any other of the fame feci, 
now remain, nor are there any clear accounts'of their improve- 
ments now to be found. This feems to afford a pretty certain 
proof that their labors were very fruitlefs ; For had they dif- 
covered any new remedies, or afcertained more exactly the vir- 
tues and proper adminiftration of thofe already known, it may 
be fafely prefumed, that fuch improvements would have been 
adopted and preferved by the practitioners of every other feci. 

The fcheme of the empirics was fufficiently fpecious, but the 
accomplimment of it was only to be attained in the courfe of 
many ages : and therefore, while men conftantly found it incom- 
plete and imperfeft, as it is even at the prefent day ; practition- 
ers were ever ready to defert it, and to feek for thofe aids which 
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were promifed by the other plans of phyfic. Thefe remarks 
on the ancient empirics may perhaps enable us to account lor 
the very imperfect ftate of the materia medica, not only among 
the ancients, but alfo at all times fince, in fo far as it depends 
upon experience alone. 

Although fuch had been the flow progrefs of the matei ia me- 
dica among the phyficians of Greece, it might be expected to 
have received fome improvement when phyfic came to be eilab- 
lifhed at Rome. This, however, if it took place at all, was 
to be afcribed to the Greek phyficians who came and practifed 
there ; for amongft the Romans themftlves the arts had remain- 
ed long in a very rude and imperfect Rate. Of this we have a 
ftrong evidence in the works of Cato the Cenfor, which yet re- 
main : for in thefe we have an incantation given for the reduc- 
tion of a luxation ; and the braflica feems to have been with 
Cato an almoft univerfal remedy. This may ferve to fhow, 
that we are not to inquire after the materia medica among the 
Romans themfelves, but amongft the Greek phyficians who 
practifed at Rome. 

The firft of thefe who became of eminence was Asclcfriades. 
He had not been originally devoted to the profeflion of phyfic, 
and in entering upon it feems to have formed a fyftem for him- 
felf: but if he followed any of the great phyficians of Greece, 
5t was Erafiftratus ; who eftablifhed a mild practice, employed 
few medicines, and declared ftrongly againft the luxuriance of 
compofition which was then attempted. Like him, Afclepi- 
ades feems to have employed a fmall number of medicines 
only, and therefore contributed little to the ftudy of the materia 
medica. 

Although he acquired great authority amongft the practition- 
ers of Rome, yet there were probably few of thefe who could 
enter into the fubtleties of his theory ; and it was this difficulty 
which gave occafion foon after to the eflablifhment of the feet 
called Methodic. The plan, however, of this feet, confining 
them to three general indications only, was by no means fuited 
to enlarge the materia medica; which accordingly does not feem 
to have been an object of their cultivation. 

Upon this occafion, it is proper to take notice of the elegant 
Ct'<us, who lived at this period, and was the only native of 
Rome who ever became diftinguifhed in the line of phyfic. 
Though perhaps not ftrictly of the profeflion, he was undoubt- 
edly often engaged in the practice ; and in his writings we have 
many proofs of his difcernment and good judgment. In his 
works, we find a great deal more relating to the materia medica 
than in thofe of any former author; many medicines being 
t- uraeraied by nim, and a judgment given with refpect to them. 
brftuiately, however, we are under fuch uncertainty with 
regard to his nomenclature, that we cannot always be determiu- 
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ed in our judgment refpecTmg the propriety of his doctrines. 
He is particularly full in his account of alimentary fubltances : 
fo that it is with refpeft to thefe we can beft judge of his opin- 
ions ; and it is there we find fome Angularities which we can 
hardly approve of. In modern times, much mifchief has been 
imputed, perhaps not very julily, to the farinacea nan fermen- 
tata ; and itw moderns therefore will approve of Celfus in pre- 
ferring the panis sine fermento to the panis f ermenfatus. _ 

In many inftances, his judgment, if we underftood it well, 
might be found perhaps to be very good ; but in other particu- 
lars, we cannot readily admit of it. Thus, in Book II. Chap. 
XVIII. where he is confulering the quantity of nouiifliment in 
different aliments, he has the following aifertions, which cer- 
tainly do not difcover any correct principles on the i'ubjecl. 

Omnia legwnina, quceque exfrumentis panisficia sunt, generis 
valentissimi esse. 

In media materia ex quadrupedibus Jeporem : a-ves omnes a 

minimis ad plwnicopterum. 

Imbecillimam materiam esse — oleas, cochleas itemque, conchylia. 

Ex avibus — vale?itior, quae pedibus, quam quae volaiu magis niti- 
tur. 

Atque ece aves quoque qnce in aqua degunt leviorem cibum pr<z- 
stant, quam qua; natandi scientiam non habent. 

Inter domesticos quadrupedes, levissima suilla est. 

Omne etiamferum animal domestico levius est. 

Thefe opinions, and feveral of a like kind, will hardly at 
prefent be admitted as juft. 

With refpect to Celfus, it is proper to mention, that before 
his time there had commenced a particular object of fludy which 
very much engaged him, and all the after-writers on the mate- 
ria medica among the ancients. This was the fludy of poifons 
and of their antidotes. What the experience of Mithridates 
in this matter might amount to, I cannot pofitively determine ; 
but a great deal of what the ancients have faid on the fubject 
of poifons, feems to have been purely imaginary. Indeed there 
can be no dcubt that their doclrine of antidotes was frivolous 
and ill-founded ; whilft, at the fame time, the luxuriance of 
their compofitions mows that they hardly had any difcemment 
with rcfpec"l to the particulars of the materia medica. Even 
Celfus himfelf is not to be exempted from this criticifm. 

This direction in the fludy of the materia medica, with re- 
fpeel; to poifons and antidotes, I fhould perhaps have mentioned 
before, by taking notice of a writer who lived long before Cel- 
fus, and fome of whofe writings flill remain. This is Nica?i- 
der of Colophon, whofe poetical works, Theriaca and De Alex- 
ipharmacis, have been frequently publifhed and commented 
upon, though it does not appear that they merited any f uch at- 
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tention. His fkill in natural hiftory appears to have been very- 
mean and incorredt, and has much fable intermix. it. 
His antidotes, in fo far as we know them, or can judge of them 
from later experience, are very ill-founded ; and this, with their 
being crowded together into one compofition, gives muchreafon 
to fuipedt that Nicander's knowledge of the feveral particulars 
of the materia medica was extremely imperfect. 

After Celfus, the next writer on the iubjecl of the materia 
medica, to be taken notice of, is Scribonius Largus, who treats 
profefledly of the compofition of medicines. With regard to 
him, we mud give precifely the fame judgment as with refpett 
to Celfus. There occur in him the fame uncertain and doubt- 
ful nomenclature ; the fame abundance of external remedies ; 
and refpecling the internal, the fame inaccuracy in diftinguilh- 
ing difeafes, as well as the like imperfection in marking the 
caufes and circumftances of thofe to which medicines fhould be 
adapted. Together with all this, we find the fame ftudy of 
poifons and antidotes, and the fame injudicious luxuriance of 
compofition, which has difgraced the prefcriptions of phylicians 
ever fince. 

From this writer we perceive, that the fame ungenerous felf- 
ifhnefs of keeping medicines fecret prevailed in ancient times, 
as it has often done fince, to the reproach of the profefhon : 
and from the hiftory of Antonius Pachius we find, that then, as 
fince, thefe fecret medicines were in a quackifh manner held 
forth as almoft univerfal remedies. 

In Scribonius there occur alio many fuperftitious follies with 
refpe£t to remedies, which detra<5t very much from the good 
fenfe and philofophy of thofe days ; and fuch indeed occur not 
only in him, but in Pliny, Galen, and all the other writers of 
ancient times. 

The luxuriancy of compofition would feem to have been at 
its height about this time in the hands of Andromachus fenior ; 
and it affords a certain proof of the very flow progrefs of c'if- 
cernment in the bufinefs of the materia medica, that even to 
the prefent day the compofitions of Andromachus have retained 
a place in our Difpenfatories. Even the London College, who, 
in their Difpenfatory of the year 1746, had fhown fo much dis- 
cernment and judgment in correcting the luxuriancy of compo- 
fition, ftill retained the Theriaca Andromachi in its ancient 
form ; which though perhaps contrary to the judgment of fome 
of the members, yet difcovered how much many of them were 
{lill governed merely by the power of habit. 

After mentioning the time of Andromachus, we are arrived 
at a remarkable period in the hiftory of the materia medica, 
which is that of the time of the much efteemed Diocorides. 
This author, who probably lived in the time of the Emperor 
Vefpafian, is of thofe now remaining who wrote profeffedlv on 
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the fubjecl, the mod ancient. He is commended by Galen as 
one of the belt and moft complete writers on the materia me- 
dica ; and he is remarkable for having been confidered ever 
fmce as the principal and claffic writer upon it. He has accord- 
ingly been tranfcribed and repeated by almoft every wiiter 
fmce ; but that this has been owing to the real value of his writ- 
ings, it is not eafy to perceive. 

Diofcorides has given us a large lift of medicines, with fome 
opinion refpecling each ; but as his defcriptions are very imper- 
fect, and the nomenclature has been fmce very much changed, 
we are often uncertain what the fubftances are which he treats 
of, and therefore cannot always judge how far the virtues af- 
cribed to them are well founded. In feveral refpects, however, 
his judgment in general may be fufpe&ed. When we find him 
fo often afcribing to fubftances the power of refilling the poifon 
of ferpents and other animals, and even of curing the bite of 
mad dogs ; when he gives us many medicines for diffolving the 
ftone in the bladder, for confuming the fpleen, for moderating 
the venereal appetite in males, and for preventing conception in 
females, for promoting the birth of children, and expelling the 
fecundines and dead foetus, and for making children black-eyed ; 
the afcribing thefe and other improbable virtues, gives me a 
mean opinion of the judgment of Diofcorides, or, if you will, 
of the phyficians of his time, in this bufinefs. Linnaeus, by 
the character of Experta, which in his lift of writers he annexes 
to the writings of Diofcorides, feems to confider thefe writings 
as the fruits of experience ; but I cannot believe that Diofco- 
rides had confulted experience when he attributed to fo many 
medicines the power of promoting urine, and of exciting the 
menfes. Such powers may truly exift in many medicines ; but 
it may be truly afferted, that they are not to be found in one of 
a hundred to which Diofcorides has afcribed them. 

In many parts of his writings, where he treats of fubftances 
which we may be fuppofed acquainted with, the juftnefs of his 
Ikill in afligning virtues is very doubtful ; and to me he appears 
to be not only miftaken, but fometimes inconfiftent with what 
he has faid in another place. In many inftances he is loofe and 
undiftinguifhing with refpe6l to the circumftances of difeafes 
to which medicines are to be applied ; and often pointing them 
out only as being ufeful in general, as in Vitus Renum, Pulmo- 
num, Vulvas, &c. : but fuch opinions are generally ufelefs, and 
may be often mifleading and pernicious. 

From thefe confiderations, I cannot join in that fuperftitious 
regard which has been fo generally paid to Diofcorides ; and 
muft deem it to have been rather unfortunate for the ftudy of 
the materia medica in modern times. It has certainly been un- 
lucky that more labour has been bellowed to afcertain the medi- 
cines pointed out by him, about which we are doubtful, than in 
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afcertaining the virtues of thofe fubftances we are acquainted 
with. 

Nearly at the fame time with Diofcorides, or foon after, liv- 
ed the elder Pliny, another copious writer on the materia me- 
dica. This truly learned man was, however, as upon moft 
other fubjects, fo in particular on that of the materia medica, 
a mere and often an injudicious compiler. He has frequently 
repeated after Diofcorides, or the authors whom Diofcorides 
had himfelf borrowed from: although, being hardly in any cafe 
a practitioner in phyfic, he was perhaps lefs fit than Diofcorides 
for making a compilation on this fubject. With refpect to his 
writings on the materia medica, we can only fay, that every dif- 
ficulty and every fault that occurs in the writings of Diofcorides 
occurs alfo in thofe of Pliny. 

Injuftice to the latter it mu ft, .however, be acknowledged, 
that he discovered more judgment than his cotemporaries, in 
condemning the very luxuriant compofitions which at that time 
were fo much affected. After mentioning the number of ingre- 
dients in Mithridatium Antidoton, and taking notice of thefmaU 
proportion of fome of them, he adds, " Quo deorum perfidiam 
iftam monftrante ? Hominum enim fubtilitas tanta effe non potuit. 
Oftentatio artis et portentofa fcientise venditatio manifefta eft." 

Soon after Pliny appeaz-ed the celebrated Galen, from whofe 
extenfive knowledge and erudition, and efpecially from his large 
experience in the practice of phyfic, we might have expected a 
great improvement of the materia medica ; but we are much 
difappointed, as we find nothing in his writings fufficientto ex- 
cuie the infolence with which he treats his predeceffors, nor to 
fupport the vanity he difcovers with regard to his own perform- 
ances. 

On the fubject of the materia medica, he attempted what was 
very much a new fyftem. He maintained, that the faculty or 
power of medicines depends chiefly upon dieir general qualities 
of heat and cold, moiflure and dryneis. He obferved, that the 
writers before him had fuppofed the fame; but that their doc- 
trines could not be ufefully applied, becaufe they had not obferv- 
ed the various combination of thefe qualities, and much lefs the 
various degrees in which the quality might be in every particu- 
lar fubftance. All this Galen endeavoured to fupply : and for 
that purpofe he fuppofed that every quality might be in four dif- 
ferent degrees, and that its powers would be in proportion to 
thefe ; and when he treats of particulars, it is chiefly to tell us 
what are its general qualities, and the different degrees of thefe 
in each. His judgment of thefe is not taken exactly from the 
fenfe of tafte and odour which every fubject affords, or from any 
other meafure which could then be applied : Even the general 
qualities, and more fo their feveral degrees, are hypothetically 
and much at random affigned. Though the whole of the doc- 
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trine were better founded, I need not fay that it would not ap- 
ply to the afcertaining the virtues of medicines ; and Galen him- 
felf takes notice, that certain virtues do not depend upon the 
general qualities, but upon fomewhat not eafily afcertained in 
the whole of the fubftance. 

Though the doctrinem general was falfe and inapplicable, yet 
it was received and implicitly followed by all the phyiicians of 
Greece who came after Galen ; and indeed by all the phyficians 
of Afia, Africa, and Europe, for at leaft 1500 years after his 
time. 

To judge further of the ftate of the materia medica at the 
time of Galen, we mutt obferve, that in treating of particular fub- 
ftances, befides giving us the ftate of the cardinal qualities in each, 
he gives us fometimes particular virtues which might not feem 
to arife from the general qualities ; but in this he is not more 
con-eft, or, if I might be allowed the expreffion, not more wife 
than Diofcorides. The refilling the poilbn of ferpents, and even 
of mad dogs ; the diffolving the ftone in the bladder ; the con- 
fuming the fpleen; the expelling the fecundines and dead foetus, 
and fome other equally improbable virtues, he afcribes to vari- 
ous fubftances. He juftly finds fault with Diofcorides for attri- 
buting too many virtues to the fame fubftances ; but he is not 
himfelf every where free from the fame fault. It might have 
been expected that he would frequently have appealed to his own 
experience ; and fometimes, though very rarely, he does fo : 
Although he had done it more frequently, there are paffages in 
which we cannot admire the accuracy of his difcernment. 

In repeating after Diofcorides in virtues of the damafonium, 
he adds, " Sed nos ea quidem experte non fumus: quod autem 
" conftitutos in renibus calculos, aqua decodta fuerat pota com- 
" minuat, id certe experti fumus." On the lapis judaicus he has 
this remarkable inftance of his experience: " Ad veficselapides 

in quibus nos experti fumus, proficit nihil, quod ad lapides 

" veficae pertinet ; verum ad eos qui in renibus hserent, efficax 
" eft." Other examples may be given ol Galen's falfe expe- 
rience : but it will be fufficient to remark, that there can be no 
ftronger proof of this, than when a perfon imputes effects to fub- 
ftances absolutely inert with refpect to the human body : and fuch 
are the various fuperftitious remedies, fympathetic cures and 
moft of the amulets that have been employed as remedies. Galen 
gives us a remarkable inftance on the the fubje€l of pseony. He 
is probably the author of the anodyne necklace, fo long famous 
among the great and little vulgar of England. If he had taken 
his opinion of the pseony from the teftimony of others, or even 
from the theory he has here laid down in favour of its poffible 
virtue, I fhould have been ready to excufe him ; but when hf 
gives it as a matter of his own particular experience, I muit 
lufpecl either his truth or his difcernment. Here is his account, 

Vol. I. C 
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as translated by Charterius — " Eo propter haud defperaverim, 
earn (quod merito creditum eft) ex collo pueris fufpenfam com- 
" italem morbum fanare. Epuidem vidi puellum quandoque 
" octo totis menfibus morbo comitiali liberum, ex quo hanc ra- 
" dicem geftavit ; ac poftea forte fortuna quum, quod a collo 
" fufpenfum erat, decidiffet, protinus denuo convulfione cor- 
" reptum : rurfufque fufpenfo in locum illius alio, inculpate poftea 
" egiffe. Porro, vifum eft mihi fatius effe rurfum id collo det- 
" rahere, certioris experientise gratia. Id quum faciffem, ac 
" puer iterum effet convulfus; magna reccntis radicis parte ex 
" collo ejus fufpendimus ; ac deinceps prorfus effectus eft puer, 
¥ nee poftea convulfus eft." He adds his explanation of this 
event, which I need not confider, as at any rate it will hardly 
apply to the facT that he gives in the fame paragraph, of fome 
threads tied about the neck of a viper fo as to fuffocate it, and 
afterwards tied about a patient's neck and curing all forts of tu- 
mors ariling in it. 

Befides his Treatife of Simple Medicines, Galen has given 
us two other works that may throw fome light on the ftate of 
the materia medica in his hands. One of thefe works is his 
Treatife de Compofitione Medicamentorum fecundum Locos; 
that is, as they are adapted to the feveral parts of the body. 
In this we have a large collection of compound medicines ; and 
the largenefs of the collection which appears in the number of 
compoiitions for the fame difeafe, and the number of ingredi- 
'i moft of the compofitions, fhow fufficiently to me the great 
want of difcernment in the nature of medicines. This want of 
eminent appears fully enough in Galen himfelf : for although 
he is not indeed without giving us his own judgment ; yet cer- 
tainly, from his own obfervation or experience, he had not arriv- 
ed at any nice judgment, when the work I have mentioned is al- 
moft entirely a compilation from Andromachus, Afclepiades 
Pharmacion, Archigenes, and a number of other writers who 
had gone before him. 

We have thus faid enough of the materia medica of Galen, 
and perhaps more than it deferved: but as his fyftem continued 
to be implicitly followed fo long after his own time, it feemed 
proper to (how what was, almoft entirely, the ftate of the materia 
medica till the middle of the 17th century; and as there are ftill 
in late writings many remains of what was derived from Galen, 
I was willing to fhow upon how bad a foundation many of thefe 
writings have been compiled, and particularly to mark out how 
much a veneration for antiquity has retarded the progrefs of 
fcience in modern times. 

After Galen, no change in the plan of the materia medica was 
made by the phyficians of Greece ; and although in JEtius, Ori~ 
basins, and fome others, there are large compilations, on the 
fubjecTt, yet they are nothing more than compilations, confpicuous 
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for the fame imperfections which is fo remarkable in the wri- 
tings of Galen himfelf. 

When the knowledege of phytic had very much declined 
among the Greeks, it happened to be transferred to the Saracens^ 
whom we commonly fpeak of under the name of Arabians ; and 
for fome time were almoft the only perfons in Afia and 
Africa who cultivated fcience. Amongft them, in a climate 
which had not been before examined, feveral of its productions, 
learned perhaps from the natural phyfic of the people, were 
added to the materia medica of the Greeks, and probably with 
fome improvement ; as in place of the more violent and draftic 
purgatives of the Greeks, the Arabians fubftituted feverals of 
a milder kind. In no inftance, however, that I can perceive, 
did thev difcover any medicines of peculiar power ; and as they 
had derived almoft the whole of their knowledge of phyfic from. 
Greece, fo in every part of it they had adopted very entirely the 
fyftem of Galen. In particular, it does not appear that they 
made any improvements, either in the general plan of the 
materia medica, or in afcertaining the virtues of particular 
medicines. 

In one inftance, however, they laid the foundation of a very 
connderable change which afterwards more fully took place m 
our fubje6t ; for it was certainly amongft them, that for the pur- 
pofe of medicine, fubftances were firft operated upon, and were 
prepared by the peculiar operations of chemiftry. 

In the fame ftate that phyfic was amongft the Arabians, it 
was, after a long age of ignorance revived in the weftern parts of 
Europe, by fchools that were eftablifhed there by the Arabians 
or their difciples. It was revived, however, among men not 
only in the loweft condition with refpect. to fcience, but cf no 
induftry or activity in the purfuits of it ; and from whom, there- 
fore, nothing new was to be expected. Accordingly, nothing 
new appeared among the phyfic ians of Europe, while they con- 
tinued to be the fervile followers of the Arabians. 

At length, about the middle of the 15th century, the taking 
of Conftantinople by the Turks having forced many learned 
Greeks to take refuge in Italy, this event, together with fome 
other circumftances, gave rife to the ftudy of the language, and 
thereby to the literature of the Greeks in the weftern parts of 
Europe. 

The phyficians becoming thus acquainted with the writings 
of the ancient Greeks, foon perceived that thefe were the chief 
fources from whence the Arabians had drawn their knowledge, 
and very properly applied themfelves to the ftudy of the ori- 
ginal writers. From thence having obferved that in fome par- 
ticulars the Arabians had deviated from the practice of the 
Greeks, they fet themfelves to criticife the Arabians, and to 
correel the errors derived from them, which then prevailed. 
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This produced fome controverfies between thofe who followed 
the Greeks and thofe whoflill tenacioufly adhered to their Ara- 
bian mafters ; and thefe controverfies continued for fome part of 
the 16th century. By degrees, however, the Greek party pre- 
vailed and the Arabians came to be generally neglected ; though 
it is curious to be obferved, that fo late as the middle of the 17th 
century, Rolfinck, a profefibr of Jena, read lectures upon the 
Arabian Rhazes, and Plempius of Leyden publifhed and com- 
mented upon a work of Avicenna. 

Upon this occafion, I could not avoid touching this part of 
the hiftory of phyfic, though it has lmle relation to our fubject; 
which, during the period mentioned, made very little progrefs 
among perfons who were almoft entirely the bigotted followers 
of the ancients. Whether they followed the Greeks or the 
Arabians, it was chiefly, and almoft only, the fyftem of Galen 
which both parties adopted ; and the materia medica, with a 
few additions by the Arabians, continued to be much the fame 
as it had been delivered by Galen himfelf ; being every where 
explained by the cardinal qualities and their different degrees, 
with very little reference to any thing acquired by experience. 

The fyftem of Galen, almoft alone, had now fubfifted in the 

lis of phyfic, from his own time in the 2d century after 

: 11 the 16th was pretty far advanced; and it is well 

known t o have happened at all times, that of the perfons who 

:C L'ience, the greateft part implicitly receive the doc- 

les delivered by their mafters; which having once imbibed, 
adhere to them with a degree of bigotry that oppofes every at- 
tempt towards innovation and improvement. Such was the 
condition of the ftate of phyfic with the followers of Galen at 
the beginning of the 16th century, that it required fome violent 
efforts to fhake off the torpor and vanquifh the bigotry of the 
Galenic fchool ; and although the reformation which happened 
was not conducted with the difcretion that might have been 
wifhed, yet it was fortunate for fcience that fuch a revolution 
took place at this time. 

It has been already remarked, that chemiftry appeared firft 
among the Arabians ; and it is probable that fome of their firft 
operations were upon metallic fubftances. Accordingly, we 
find a preparation of mercury mentioned in Rhazes ; and it is 
pretty certain, that in the immediately following ages the chem- 
ifts were bufy in their operations upon antimony : for the Currus 
Triumphalis Antimonii, publifhed under the name of Bafil Va- 
lentine, and fuppofed to have been written about the end of the 
15th or beginning of the 16th century, mentions a great variety 
of thefe preparations. 

Although the progrefs of this bufmefs cannot be precifely 
raced, yet there is good ground to believe, that the chemifts 
very early directed the employment of their art to the prepara- 
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tion of medicines ; and, agreeable to the fanatical fpirit which 
fo generally prevailed among them, they conceived the idea of 
preparing an univerfal medicine, and one which fhould protract 
life to a thoufand years. 

How they fucceeded in thefe vifionary fthemes need not now 
be told : but it is certain that many of them became empirical 
practitioners of phyfic ; and it is probable that the medicines 
they employed were violent, and were therefore avoided by the 
timid and inert regulars of thofe days. One of the latter, Gor- 
donius, author of the Lilium Medicinse, gives us this account 
of the opinion which then prevailed with regard to chemical 
medicines : " Quia (fays he) modus chemicus in multis utilis eft, 
fed in aliis eft triftabilis quod in ejus via infinitiffimi perierunt." 

In this fituation matters ftood at the beginning of the 16th 
century, when the famous Paracelsus appeared. He does not 
appear to have fludied in any of the eftablifhed fchools of thofe 
days ; but determined to follow his father's profeff.on, which 
was that of phyfic, he feems to have travelled about in queft of 
remedies amongft all forts of people, and particularly among 
the chemical practitioners of thofe times. From thefe he learn- 
ed the ufe of mercury and antimony ; and from fome hardy em- 
pirics, the ufe of opium ; at leaft, a more free ufe of this than 
was then common. By employing thefe remedies, he was en- 
abled to cure many difeafes which had baffled the inert reme- 
dies of the Galenifts ; and being of a bold and boaftful difpofi- 
tion, he made the moft of thefe accidents ; while at the fame 
time, the partiality of mankind to empiriciim foon contributed 
to give him great fame. 

He was fo far more fortunate than any former chemical prac- 
titioner had been in acquiring a general reputation, that he was 
called to a profeflbr's chair in the Univerfity of Bafil. In this 
fituation he found it neceflary to become fyftematic ; and mak- 
ing ufe of fuch theories as he could derive from his predecef- 
fors in chemiftry, upon thefe grounds attempted a fyftem of 
phyfic, blended with moft extravagant and vifionary do&rines, 
luppoued and covered by a great deal of new and meaninglefs 
jargon ol his own. His ledures were chiefly employed in re- 
commending his own chemical remedies, and declaiming in the 
moft outrageous manner againft the eftablifhed fchools of phyfic. 
He did not, however, continue long in this employment ; for 
his boifterous temper engaged him in meafures which foon oblig- 
ed him to leave both the univerfity and city of Bafil. 

His hiftory after this is pretty well known ; and it is only re- 
quifite to fay, that he gave occafion to the forming a fe& of phy- 
ficians who appeared in oppofition to the eftablifhed fchools, then 
entirely followers of Galen. The chemifts employed a fet of 
remedies which the Galenifts very violently oppofed; and for a 
hundred years afterwards, the phyfcians of Europe were dHd- 
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ed into the two fects of chemifts and of Galenifts. The chem- 
ills were men of little erudition and of mean parts, and deli- 
vered theories full of jargon and nonfenfe ; but again ft all this 
the efficacy of their medicines fupported them, and increafed 
more and more their credit with the public. Their encroach- 
ments on the trade were felt by the Galenifts, and produced a 
violent oppofition, fupported by ail that bigotry which is com- 
mon to fchools long eftablifhed, and of which the Galenifts ftill 
held the entire poffelficn. Upon this occafion the Galenifts were 
imprudent : for they aflailed their antagonists, not in their weak, 
but in their ftrongeft quarter ; and attacked, with intemperate 
violence, all thofe powerful and efficacious remedies by which 
the authority of the chemifts was fupported. This happened 
particularly in France, where the Galenifts called in the aid of 
the fecular arm, and employed it to opprefs their adverfaries. 

It was in Germany that the chemical practitioners efpecially 
prevailed ; and there was hardly a fovereign court in that coun- 
try, in which an alchymift and a chemical practitioner of phytic 
were not retained. Even the Galenical practitioners there came 
foon to employ the remedies of the chemifts ; and Sennertus, 
one of the mod eminent Galenifts of Germany, endeavored to 
reconcile the two oppolite parties. 

Linacre and Kay, the rtftorers of phyfic in England, were 
zealous Galenifts ; but as no regular fchool of phylic was ever 
well eftablifhed there, the perfons deftined to phyfic chiefly re- 
forted to the fchools of Italy and France, where they generally 
became Galenifts. And although the London college lhowed 
fome difpofition to opprefs the chemical pradtitioners in the per- 
fon of Francis Antony, it was more under the pretence of check- 
ing quackery than oppofing chemiftry. 

Very early in the irth century, Sir Theodore May erne, who 
as a chemical phyfician had been much oppofed and opprefled by 
the Galenifts of France, was called over into England, where he 
was appointed firft phyfician to the king, and continued to hold 
that office for more than thirty years after. His theory and his 
prefcriptions were very like thofe of the Galenifts ; but he was a 
great favourer of chemical medicines, and particularly of anti- 
mony ; the medicine with regard to which the two fedts were 
moft efpecially divided. It does not, however, appear, that up- 
on this account he met with any oppofition from the phyficians 
of England; and indeed, on the contrary, we find him becoming 
a member of, and acquiring great authority, in the London 
college. It is probable that his great credit put an end, in En- 
gland, to all diftindlion between the Galenic and chemical prac- 
titioners ; and as in the year 1666 the faculty of Paris refcinded 
their arret difcharging the ufe of antimony, there was thereafter 
hardly any where a diftinclion to be found between Galenifts 
and chemifts. 
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This detail of the progrefs of chemical phyfic, and of the con- 
flict which happened between the chemifts and the Galenifts, 
feemed neceffai y in order to explain the ftate of the materia me- 
dica in modern times; and it merits particular attention, that 
in the courfe of the 16th century, the introduction of the more 
frequent ufe of chemical medicines, and of the more frequent 
application of chemiftry to their preparation, produced a very 
great change jn the flate of the materia medica. Foflil medi- 
cines, and fome of them entirely unknown to the ancients, came 
now to form a much greater part of it than formerly ; and not 
only thofe of the metallic, but many of the faline kind, little 
known before, were now introduced. The Galenifts had in fome 
degree employed diftilled waters, and extracts : but now the 
chemifts Subjected a much greater variety of fubflances to thofe 
operations ; and hence diftiiled waters, effential oils, quintei- 
fences, and extracts, came, with thofe who admitted of chemi- 
cal remedies at all, to conltitute almoft the whole of the materia 
medica. Many of thefe preparations were indeed injudicious, 
and the employment of them was without discernment ;but the 
virtues afcribed to them entered into the writings on the ma- 
teria medica, and have been frequently repeated lince. Thefe 
pretended virtues are often afierted as from experience : but 
among the many deceivers in the bulinefs of the materia medica, 
none have been more frequently fuch than the chemifts. 

Whilft chemiftry was thus employed to modify the materia 
medica, it was accompanied by every fpecies of fanaticifm ; by 
the doctrines of aftral influences, animal magnetifm; by preten- 
fions to alchemy, to panaceas, and to medicines capable of pro- 
longing life. All thefe had fome influence on the materia me- 
dica ; but none more ever generally received than the doctrine 
of Signatures ; and which has had its influence even till very 
lately. The Decoctum ad Ictericos of the Edinburgh DiSpen- 
fatory 1756, never had any other foundation than this doctrine 
of Signatures in favor of the Curcuma and Chelidonium Majus. 
The doctrines of chemiftry, though attended with fo many 
Jibfurdities, were, however, the moft promifing towards explain- 
ing that quality in medicines upon which their virtues depend- 
ed ; and accordingly have ever fince been, more or lei's applied 
to that purpofe. After the vague and unmeaning theories and 
jargon which the chemifts on their firft appearance introduced 
the firft appearance of fyftem was that of the doctrine of acid 
and alkali, which continued to have a great fhare in medical 
doctrines for a long time after ; fo that according to the fancy 
of the phyflcian, the caufes of almoft all difeafes were referred 
to an acid or an alkali prevailing in the human body ; and reme- 
dies accordingly were arranged as they poffeffed the one or the 
other principle. Thus we find Tournefort trying every vegeta- 
ble juice by experiment, to difcover in it the mark of acid or 
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alkali : but it was foon found that this fyftem was too general to 
admit of its being applied to any extent, and that it was necef- 
fary to enquire more particularly into the conftituent parts of 
medicinal fubftances. Atthe fame time, this was ftill expected 
from chemiflry ; and accordingly the Academy of Sciences en- 
gaged fome of their members to make the Chemical Analysis, as 
it is called, of almoft every medicinal fubflance ; and which, I 
believe, was executed with great accuracy. It was, however, 
foon perceived, that fubftances of very different, and even of 
oppofite qualities in medicine, gave out in a chemical analyfis, 
very much the fame produces ; and it was therefore alfo per- 
ceived, that thefe analyfes hardly threw any light upon the me- 
dicinal virtues of the fubftances treated in that manner. 

It was about this time , that certain phyficians, who prefumed 
to judge of the conftituent parts of medicines, partly from their 
chemical analyfis, partly from their fenfible qualities, formed 
plans of the materia medica. Such was that of Herman the pro- 
iefTor of materia medica at Leyden, in his little work, intitled 
Lapis Materia Medicoe Lydius : but to any perfon confidering 
this work, it will be obvious, that the author has often determi- 
ned the conftituent parts at random, and that his doctrine is nei- 
ther clear, correct, nor applicable; though it has ftill remained 
long amongft the doctrines of the materia medica. 

It has almoft at all times been fuppofed, that the virtues of 
medicines were fo ftrictly connected with their fenfible qualities 
of tafte and fmell, that from thence the knowledge of their medi- 
cal virtues was to be acquired. Accordingly, thefe fenfible 
qualities have been generally taken notice of by the writers on 
the fubject; and Sir John Floyer, as well as others, has there- 
upon attempted to build an entire fyftem ; but with little fuccefs, 
as we (hall have occafion to fliow hereafter. 

After all the fchemes at any time formed for inveftigating 
the virtues of medicines, it will be readily acknowledged, that 
the conclufions formed from any of them can hardly be trufted 
till they are confirmed by experience ; and though this alfo may 
often prove fallacious, it is much to be regretted that fo little 
pains have been taken by our writers to obtain this teft in favor 
of the virtues they afcribe to medicines. Some attempts, in- 
deed, in this way have been made ; and the fagacity and judg- 
ment of Conrad Gesner, had he been at leifure to profecute this 
inquiry, would have been of more fervice than the multitude 
of compilations which have been made. What has rendered 
the alleged refults of experience lefs ufeful fhall be faid in ano- 
ther place ; but in the mean time, it will be proper to take no- 
tice of two attempts which were made in England to confult 
experience with refpect to the materia medica. 

The firft was by Mr. John Ray, who in attempting to give a 
complete hiftory of plants, thought it incumbent on him, as 
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many other botanifts have idly fuppofed it, proper for them to 
enumerate the virtues of the plants ufed in medicine. In this, 
however, Mr. Ray has chiefly copied from preceding writers, 
and particularly from John Bauhin and Schroeder ; but wifely 
perceiving that the proper foundation was experience, he appli- 
ed to many of his friends engaged in the practice of phyfic; 
and from fome of thefe has given us a number of experiments, 
which have been fince tranfcribed by Geoffroy and other wri- 
ters. Either, however, from the fallacy of experience, or 
from the raflinefs of his friends in drawing conclusions from it, 
the value of Mr. Ray's reports is not fo great as might have 
been expected. 

About the fame time Mr. Boyle endeavored to engage the 
practitioners of phyfic in the ftudy of fpecific medicines ; that 
is, of medicines whofe virtues are learned only from experi- 
ence. There will be occafion hereafter to confider not only in 
what circumftances the doctrine of fpccifics may be admitted, 
but alfo how it is to be properly managed ; and at prefent it is 
only neceflary to take notice of its effects on the ftate of the ma- 
teria medica at the end of the laft century. Mr. Boyle, from 
the great benevolence of his difpofition, was very diligent in 
enquiring after fpecific and experienced remedies ; and has gi- 
ven us a collection of remedies which he fuppofed to be of this 
kind. From his want, however, of difcernment with refpect 
to the nature and ftate of difeafes ; from his not being fuffi- 
ciently aware of the fallacy of experience, and perhaps from 
his being little on his guard againft falfe information ; his col- 
lection has contributed very little towards the improvement of 
the knowledge of the materia medica. 

Soon after this, when it was perceived that the chemical 
analyfis by the power of fire contributed nothing towards dif- 
covering the conftituent parts of fubftances in which their me- 
dicinal virtues were efpecially to be found, it came to be very 
juftly conceived, that a more iimple and kfs violent means of 
refolution might better an five r the purpofe. Phyficians and 
chemifts, therefore, fet about treating many vegetable fubftan- 
ces, either by infufion and decoction in water, or by infufion 
in fpirituous menftruums, and obtaining extracts in confequence 
of thefe operations ; and fuch labors ftill continue to be em- 
ployed with great diligence. In many cafes they have been 
ufetul in afcertaining whether the medicinal virtues were beft 
extracted by watery or by fpirituous menftruums ; whether the 
virtues refided in a volatile or in a fixed fubftance ; and whe- 
ther they were chiefly in the parts that could be feparated by 
thefe operations, or only in the entire and undecompofed fub- 
ftance of the vegetable matter. By thefe labors the doctrines 
of the materia medica have been often corrected, and we have 
been thereby frequently taught not only to diftinguifh the dif- 
Vol, I. D 
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ferent degrees of the fame quality in different bodies, but they 
have been particularly ufeful in directing the moll proper phar- 
maceutical treatment of medicines, and have fometimes afford- 
ed an analogy forjudging of the virtues of untried fubftances. 
With refpect'to their effect in afcertaining the virtues of medi- 
cines, I think they have done very little: for whether the me- 
dicinal virtue be found to reiide in a volatile or a fixed, in a 
gummy or a relinous part, it will ftill require and depend upon 
experience to determine what that virtue is. 

\Yt are "now arrived at a period when a number of different 
theories, fucceffively or together, prevailed in the fcaools of 
phvfic ; and which, according to the nature of their different 
fyftems, variouily affected the flate of the materia medica. 
Thus the Stahlians, in following the general principle of their 
iyftem, always myfterious, have introduced archeal remedies, 
and many of a fuperflitious and inert kind ; while at the fame 
time, trufiing to the Autocrateia, they have oppofed and reject- 
ed fome medicines of the moft powerful nature. 

On the other hand, the mechanical phyficians, by introduc- 
ing the Corpufcularian philofophy ; that is, the notion of the 
fmall parts of bodies acting upon one another, by their figure, 
fize, and denfity, have in that manner endeavored to explain 
the operation of medicines upon the fluids and folids of the hu- 
man body ; and have thereby introduced many falfe opinions 
concerning their virtues. It was the Cartefian phyficians who 
firft introduced this doctrine ; but it was efpecially Dr. Boer- 
haave, who by adopting it, contributed to extend it to the whole 
of medical writers. Even at this day it has not yet paffed away j 
for I obfei ve that a late author, Mr. Navier, and a living wri- 
ter, Mr. Fourcroy, have continued to explain the operation of 
mercury by its fpecific gravity. 

As it has happened, that ever fince the introduction of che- 
mical reafoning, phyficians have generally confidcred the caufe 
of difeafes to be depending upon the ftate of the fluids, fo they 
have confidered the operation of medicines chiefly as changing 
that ftate ; and the theory ftill enters to a confiderable extent 
into the doctrines of the materia medica. I judge this to be 
very improper, while the ftate of the moving powers, and of 
the various means of changing that, are as yet but little attend- 
ed to. With refpect to this, Dr. Hoffman admitted the gene- 
ral principle, and has this expreflion : " Demum omnia quoque 
eximiae virtutis medicamenta, non tam in partes fluidas, earum 
crafin ac intemperiem corrigendo, quam potius in folidas, et 
nervofas, earundem motus alterando ac moderando, fuam edunt 
opeiationem: de quibus tamen omnibus, in vulgari ufque eo re- 
cepta morborum doctrina, altum eft filentium." Notwithftand- 
ing this, he himfelf, in treating of particular medicines, has 
for the moft part employed the Corpufcularian philofophy, or a 
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very ill defined chemiltry, to explain the operation of medicines 
upon the fluids. 

Another circumftance Hill affecting and injuring the writings 
on the materia medica, is that of referring the operation of me- 
dicines to certain general indications ; molt of which have ai ifen 
from defects both of phyfiology and pathology, and are neither 
fufftciently explained nor well undtrftood. They are for the 
moll part of too general and complicated a kind, and ought to 
be reduced at lealt to more Ample operations ; and which, if it 
could be done with clearnefs, would not only prove one of the 
inoft ufeful methods of delivering the materia medica, but 
would almoft entirely deftroy the doctrine of fpecifics, which 
mud otherwife continue upon the molt myfterious and uncer- 
tain foundation. At prefent, many of the general indications 
to which the virtues of medicines are referred, are abfolutely 
fuppofitious and falfe. 

From having thus pointed out the many falfe fources from 
which opinions concerning the virtues of medicines have been 
derived, it will be evident that the writings upon th^ materia 
medica, being almoft always compilations, mull be full of mif- 
takes and frivolous matters. 

Whenever an author does not fpeak from his own knowledge 
and experience, but only informs us that a medicine has been 
laid by former writers to have certain effects, or has been com- 
mended as curing certain difeafes, he is merely a compiler, and 
upon a very uncertain foundation. It is impoffible indeed for 
any man to treat of every article of the materia medica from 
his own experience; but furely, when it becomes neceffary for 
him to quote the experience of others, he mult be allowed to 
do fo, but it mult be with great Ikill and difcretion in choofing 
his authorities ; which, however, has been feldom done ; and 
the neglect of it has filled our writings with a great deal of 
falfe experience. 

Notwithftanding what I have now infmuated with refpect to 
the imperfections to be found in the writers on the materia 
medica, it mult be owned, that in modern times, more efpe- 
cially in the courfe of the prefent century, and even lately, the 
materia medica has received much correction and improvement. 

The progrefs of philofophy has corrected many fuperftitious 
follies that were formerly intermixed with the doctrines of the 
materia medica. Chemiftry has given us many new medicines, 
entirely unknown in ancient times ; and this fcience, in its pro- 
grefs, has not only gradually corrected its own errors, but has 
taught us to reject many inert medicines which formerly made 
a part of the materia medica. It has taught us a greater accu- 
racy in preparing all its peculiar produaions, and to lay afide 
many of thofe operations with which it had amufed the phyfi- 
cian, and had impofed much ufelefs labor upon the apothecary, 
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In particular, it has inftructed us how to make the combinations 
of medicines with greater correctnefs and propriety ; and in all 
thefe refpects has rendered the whole of the pharmaceutic treat- 
ment of medicines more fimple and accurate than it was be! ore. 

Chemiftry has thus greatly improved the Hate of the materia 
medica, and has led phyficians to a difcernment that fhould re- 
ject that luxuriance of compofition formerly fo prevalent ; and 
which, even at prefent, in moft parts of Europe, is far from 
being fufficiently corrected. The reformation in this refpedt 
has not yet taken place to any remarkable degree, excepting in 
the northe.rn countries of Europe, in Britain, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Ruffia. And if we look into the laft edition of the 
Wirtemberg Difpenfatory, which is of much authority in Ger- 
many, or into the Pharmacopoeia Generalis, lately publiihed by 
Spielman, we ihall perceive that a great luxuriance of compofi- 
tion Hill prevails in Germany ; and if we look into the Codex 
Medicamentorum Parifienfis, we fhall be furprifed at the many 
injudicious compofitions, confifting of numerous and inert ingre- 
dients, which Hill prevail in the enlightened kingdom of France. 

Having thus finifhed what it feemed proper to fay of the ge- 
neral hiftory of the materia medica, it may be expected, and 
•will be proper, to give fome particular account of the principal 
authors who have treated this fubject. With refpect to ancient 
authors, it does not feem necefTary to fay more th,an I have done 
above ; and therefore what is farther to be offered lhall relate 
only to the chief writers in modern times. 

The writers of the 16th century, fuch as Tragus and Taber- 
ncemontanusy though frequently quoted fince, do not deferve 
much attention, as they are merely compilers from the ancients, 
transcribing all their imperfections, and adding fome miftakes 
of their own. . If they offer fome new facts, they are on a doubt- 
ful foundation, and often manifeftly miftaken. As a fpecimen 
of the writings of Tragus, let us take the following, which I 
am afhamed to find quoted and repeated by the ingenious Mr. 
Geoffrov. On the fubject of the Polytrichum, Mr. Geoffroy 
has thefe words: " Tragus afferit illud vel folum vel cum Ru- 
ta muraria, vino aut hydromelite decoctum et per aliquot dies 
ex ordine potum, obflructiones jecinoris folvere, morbum re- 
gium expellere, pulmonis vitia purgare, fpirandi difficultate 
prodeffe, duros lienis tumores emollire, urinam ciere, arenulas 
expellere, et mulierum menfes fLippreffos promovere." It might 
have been expected from the good judgment of Mr. Geoffroy, 
that he would have concluded this account as he had done one 
before, with faying, " Ejus virtutes longe remiffiores etdeblio- 
res effe, ufus ct experientia demonftraverunt." 

The firft writer of the 17th century whom I think it necefTa- 
ry to mention is, John Schroeder ; and that not for his own me- 
rit, but for his having been fo long confidered as an authority 
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in thefe matters. He has been quoted by the lateft writers ; 
and his very words have been tranfcribed by Ray, Dale, and 
Alflon ; and an edition of his work, in the German language, 
was publiihed in the year 1746: all which may be fufficient to 
fhow how flow the progrefs of difcernment has been in the bu- 
finefs of the materia medica. 

In the year 1646 Schroeder publiihed his Pharmacopoeia 
Medico-chymica, which might have been entitled Galenico- 
chymica; and by uniting the Galenical and chemical pharmacy 
together in one book, he recommended his work to both the 
parties then fubfifting. He is fyftematic, and as complete as 
the then flate of fcience could well allow. 

His chemiilry, after the labors oi Hartman, Quercetan, Li- 
bavius, and Angelus Sala, is more correct than it had been in 
the hands of Paracelfus and his immediate followers. He is, 
however, luxuriant in chemical preparations to the higheft de- 
gree, and fhows to what a wonderful number thefe had arifen 
in the courfe of a hundred years; but he is ft ill fraught with all 
the lolly, fanaticifm, and extravagant commendation which had 
prevailed among the writers of that feci:. The Galenic doctrine 
of Schroeder, though much followed afterwards, was in no 
better condition. He has followed the ancients in all their 
faults, and has repeated after them, without any referve or even 
the fmalleft correction. He is ftill entirely in the Galenic fyf- 
tem of the cardinal qualities and their different degrees, and is 
full in the doctrine of the elective qualities of purgatives. In 
following the ancients, he delivers the virtues of medicines by 
their general qualities and fuppofed powers, upon no proper 
foundation j and I might fay, very often upon a falfe one. 

The next writer to be mentioned is John Bauhin. His bo- 
tanical merit is not to be taken notice of here ; and I am onlv 
to fpeak of what in his Hiftoria Plantarum he has written on 
the virtues of thofe plants which make a part of the materia 
medica. Upon this fubject he was learned j and fo diligent a 
compiler, that he may be read inftead of all thofe who had gone 
before him. He has compiled, however, without any choice 
of authorities, and without omitting or correcting the miftakes 
that had before prevailed on the fubject. He certainly did not 
deferve to be followed as he has been by Ray and others after 
him ; and by no means deferves to be read now. 

Not long after the work of John Bauhin, there appeared the 
Botanicum Quadripartitum of Simon Panic; which has been fo 
much refpected by after writers, that it is proper to take fome 
notice of it here. After I had looked into this writer, I was a 
little furprifed to find this chara&er of him in Etmuller: " Si- 
mon Pauli, qui eft elegans et fimul tamen copiofus autor, atque 
cum judicio fcripfit •» and I was ftill more furprifed by finding 
this charader of him in Geoffroy : " Simon Pauli, vir fane doc- 
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tus et ingenuus." Pauli, indeed, who lived in the literary age 
of Copenhagen, had much erudition ; but it was of the molt 
frivolous kind, and without affording any correction of the im- 
perfections and miftakes which had appeared in the writers 
whom he quotes, or fhowing any choice in the authorities he 
makes ufe of. He gives us often his own obfervation and ex- 
perience : but the refult of them is commonly fo improbable, 
that I can give him little credit; and hardly in one of twenty 
inftances in which Mr. Geoffroy has been plcafed to quote him. 
His accounts are often delivered with fuch a trifling garrulity, 
that it is impoflible to confider him as a man of good fenfe ; and 
from much experience I have now formed an opinion, that 
from men of weak judgment facts and pretended experience 
are i ot to be relied on. 

Soon after Simon Pauli appeared Georgius Wolfgangus Wede- 
lius, who, in a work under the title of Amputates Materia 
Medicae, has attempted to reduce the fubject to principles; but 
both his phyfiology and pathology are fo imperfect, that I can- 
not find him to have thrown any light upon the bufmefs. He is 
ftill an abettor of the doctrine of fignatures, as well as a believer 
in the power of amulets ; and with regard to what he fays fur- 
ther of the virtues of particular fubftances, he feems to be en- 
tirely guided by thofe who had gone before him. 

There is hardly any notice due to Emanuel Koenig, who tow- 
ards the end of the lalt, or foon after the beginning of the pre- 
fent century, publifhed on all the parts of the materia medica : 
He alfo attempted to reduce the matter to principles ; but he 
does it in a very imperfect manner, and there is not a folly in 
any foregoing writer that he does not difcover in his work. In 
treating of particular fubftances he is a mere compiler, with as 
little judgment as any we have upon the fubject. 

jfean Baptiste Chomel begun to read lectures upon the materia 
medica about the beginning of this century, and publifhed his 
Abrege de l'Hiftorie des Plantes ufuelles in 1712. The work 
does not appear to be a very valuable one ; but there have been 
repeated editions of it, and the laft by his fon in 1761, mows 
me that much improvement in the knowledge of the materia 
medica had not made any progrefs in France. 

Mr. Chomel, however, has his merit. He does nottranferibe 
Schroeder as many others had done. He has entirely omitted 
the Galenical doctrine of the cardinal qualities and their de- 
grees ; and though he was an eleve of the great Tournefort, he 
does not repeat after him the explanation of the virtues of 
plants by the oils, falts, and earths, which the chemical anal) fis 
had feemed to point out. 

Mr. Chomel has chofen, as I judge, a proper plan of arranging 
the fubjects of the materia medica, according to the fimilarity 
of their virtues in aniwering the general indications of cure. 
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In this, however, he appears to be extremely imperfect. Ke 
has hardly upon any occafion explained thefe indications in a 
manner that can at prefent be admitted. Many of them feem 
to be abfolutely improper; and molt of them, if at all admiffi- 
ble, are too complicated to be employed with any clear instruc- 
tion or even with fafety to ftudents. 

Under the fame tides he has often aflbciated plants of very 
diffimilar, and even of oppofite nature and qualities ; and he has 
often inferted inert fubitances, that did not deferve to have a 
place any where. 

Befides giving the general qualities, he mentions particular 
virtues which might not feem to arife from the general Quali- 
ties. In this, however, he is not very fortunate, as he found 
it neceflary for him to repeat after the writers that had gone be- 
fore him. He does not indeed transcribe Diofcorides and Ga- 
len fo much as others had done ; but he has not omitted their 
opinions fo often as with propriety he might. In quoting his 
modern authorities, he does not make the feleclion nor lhow 
the judgment that might be defired. Tragus, Tabernsemonta- 
nus, Matthiolus, Zacutus, Schroeder, John Bauhin, Simon 
Pauli, Etmuller, Koenig, Boyle, and Ray, are not neceflarily 
bad authorities: but they are certainly fuch when they deliver 
very improbable events ; and their being quoted for fuch, fre- 
quently occurs in Chomel. 

Chomel himfelf mould be valuable, by his frequently report- 
ing his own experience: but in a variety of inftances he does 
this with refpeel to many fubftances which we prefume to be 
very inert; and with refpect to many, when the power afcrib- 
ed, and the cures faid to be performed, are very improbable. 
Perhaps, however, too much has been already faid of this au- 
thor; and it would be tedious to point the many inftances that 
might be mentioned of his incorreclnefs and miftake. 

Stephen Francis Geojjroy, was a man of genius, and in many 
refpecls of good judgment, though this does not always appear 
in his writings on the materia medica. In his book on this fub- 
jecl, when treating of vegetables, he gives us an exa6l account 
of the analyfis made by the direction of the academy of fcien- 
ces : Thefe are now not confidered as of much ufe ; but Mr. 
Geoffroy often attempts to explain the virtues of plants by the 
falts, oils, and earths which they feem to contain : in which, 
however, he gives little inftruction; and as we have faid above, 
the doctrine in general is falfe and ill founded. 

In giving particular virtues, Mr. Geoffroy feldom does it 
from his own experience, and generally upon the authority of 
former writers ; and in this he does not lhow much judgment, 
either in felecting thofe authorities, or in correcting either their 
extravagant commendations or their manifeft miftakes. An 
example of this has been already given in one of the quota- 
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tions he makes from Tragus; and in many other places he ap- 
pears equally injudicious in quoting from that author. I have 
mentioned above his character of Simon Pauli, and have given 
fome reafons for my thinking it ill founded ; but the belt proof 
of this are the very quotations which Mr. Geoffroy makes from 
him. On the fubjeel of vegetables, in almoft every page Mr. 
Geoffroy quotes from Pauli ; but feldom with much judgment. 
I can by no means admit, upon the authority of Pauli, that Car- 
duus benediclus can heal cancers, or that the Anonis can be a 
certain remedy for a {tone either in the kidneys or bladder. 
In repeating fuch accounts, Mr. Geoffroy appears to me injudi- 
cious ; and he is certainly trifling in quoting Pauli for the ufe 
of diddled water of Aparine. It will hardly now-a-days be re- 
ceived upon the authority of Pauli, that the feed of the aquile- 
gia has been of great ufe in the fmall-pox and meafles, and ftill 
lefs that it has the power of aflifting in the birth of children ; 
and it gives no credit to the judgment of Mr. Geoffroy, that he 
confirms the virtues of this feed by his own experience. Mr. 
Geoffroy quotes the authority of Simon Pauli, for the bellis 
minor being highly ufeful in the cure of fome defperate cafes 
of phthifis pulmonalis ; and it is a weak fupplement to the au- 
thority of Wepfer, which, however, in this cafe is hardly fuffi- 
cient. Upon the authority of Simon Pauli it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the decoction of clove-julyflowers had ferved to free 
numberlefs perfons from malignant fevers. To conclude, Mr. 
Geoffroy can receive no credit by repeating after Pauli, that 
the Argentina, by being put into the fhoes of the patients, had 
proved ufeful in dyfentery and all kinds of haemorrhagy. I 
have now faid enough of Mr. Geoffroy's injudicious quotations 
from Simon Pauli, and I could give many inftances of his be- 
ing equally injudicious with refpect to the other writers whom 
he quotes ; fo that from this, and many other circumftances, 
his compilation may be judged to be of very little value. 

Mr. Geoffroy in his own lifetime did not complete his treatife 
on the materia medica, leaving a great number of the indigene 
plants of France unmentioned ; but his work was fo much va- 
lued, that it was thought proper to give the public a fupplement, 
which has been done in three duodecimo volumes. This indeed 
is executed very much in the manner of Mr. Geoffroy's own 
work ; but notwithflanding the great name which in the preface 
is faid to have reviewed it, I muff take the liberty of faying, 
that in quoting authorities, the fupplement is equally trifling and 
injudicious as the work of Mr. Geoffroy himfelf; fo that upon 
the whole, it is of very little value. 

In the lift of writers on the materia medica, I cannot omit the 
Synopfis Univerfae Praxeos Medicai, by Mr. Lieutaud. The fe- 
cond volume of this work, which is entirely de Medicamentis, 
may be confidered as a treatife of the materia medica ; and tho' 
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it be fuch as I cannot eiteem, yet as being a late publication by 
a man of the higheft rank in the profeffion, I think proper to take 
notice of it, as marking for the time the ftate of the materia 
medicainone of the raoft enlightened nations of Europe. 

Mr. Lieutaud has distributed the fubjects of the materia me- 
dica according to the general qualities by which they are adapt- 
ed to the feveral indications ariling in the practice of phyfic : 
but it mud be obferved, that the indications marked are for the 
molt part ill defined, too general, as well as too complicated, to 
convey any inftruetion to young practitioners ; and they are tru- 
ly expofed to all the objections I made to thole of Chomel. 
Let us take as an example Mr. Lieutaud's title of Febi ifuga. 
Under this title, of the fubftances enumerated, fome are altiin- 
gent, fome are bitter, others aromatic ; even the aloe and gum- 
mi gutta are inlerted; and, on the fame ground, fifty more 
might have been added. Very poflibly molt of the fubftances 
mentioned, may upon one occalion or other, be employed in 
the cure of fever; but they are certainly adapted to different 
circumftances of the difeafe: and as they are here huddled to- 
gether, they can give no inftrudtion, and may often millead. 
From this article, and from many others, it may be obferved, 
that Mr. Lieutaud might have given a more ufeful arrangement, 
by throwing together the medicines of fimilar qualities ; but in 
this and every other enumeration in his book, he has given the 
feveral medicines in a promifcuous and very difcordant order. 
Under the article of Febrifuge, the enumeration of his empore- 
ticu proceeds in this manner : " Radices taraxaci, foeniculi, 
pentaphyUi, asari, gentiance ;" and yet there can hardly be a 
more difcordant fet of fubftances. 

Thefe, however, are not the only faults of Mr. Lieutaud's 
enumerations; for in many inftances, fubftances are enumerat- 
ed that do not at all belong to the title under which they are 
placed. Thus, under the title of Antiputrida, we find various 
animal fubftances ; under Refrigerantia, there occurs Ctrevisia; 
under Aftringentia, there are the Sophia chyrurgorum, Bursa pus- 
tons, and Polygonatum ; under the Stomachica is put the Iris 
Germanica ; and under Emollientia the Senecio. Thefe are mif- 
takes which perhaps may be confidered as overfights in operc 
longo; but there are fome general opinions, deliberately given, 
which cannot fo eafily admit of excui'e. In almoft every one 
ot his enumerations, we find fubftances either abfolutely inert, 
or of lb little power, that for a longtime paft they have been 
entirely neglefted in praaice. Mr. Lieutaud, however, has 
iound virtues in them which no body elfe can difcover. Such 
amongft others, are the Diftilled waters which he frequently pre- 
lcribes; and which, notwithftancin^ his vindication of them, 
have been properly rejeaed from molt of the difpenfatories of 
Europe, excepting that of Paris. 

'lhe Ebur, i'crnu cervi prctparatum^ Cranium humanum^ L**.- 

Vol. I, ' £ 
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gnla alcis, Pitlvis bufonum, Cortex suderis, and many others of 
like kind, if they were to appear in prefcription, would, in Bri- 
tain at leaft, effectually difgrace a practitioner. Some prepara- 
tions formerly commended and in ufe, are now by many thought 
to be inactive and fuperfluous ; as the Cinnabaris faSlitia et 
antimonii, the Antiheclicum Poterii, Antimonium diaphoreticwn 7 
JEthiops mineralis, and fome others of at leall difputed virtue ; 
but Mr Lieutaud retains them, and fometimes with much com- 
mendation of their virtues. In treating of particular fubjects, 
he does not, like Chomel and Geoffroy, choofe to quote his au- 
thorities ; but he manifeftly repeats the common-place accounts 
of former writers, and is every where liable to the cenfure which 
Galen applied to Diofcorides, of afcribing too many virtues to 
the fame fubftancc. Like many other writers, he imputes to 
feveral medicines very improbable effects. He mentions the 
'Fragaria and Dens leonis as being remedies in pollutionibus noc- 
turuis ; the Radix graminis as being anthelmintic and lithon- 
triptic ; the Bedeguar employed for the cure of the bronchocele ; 
Coffee as ufeful in preventing rickets ; Polypodium in the cure of 
fchrophula ; and the Euphrasia as mending the visits imbecillitas 
in fenibus: He mentions the Avena as proper ad fugandajn 
puerperarum lac; and there can be nothingmore remarkable 
than his account of Cerevisia bringing on ftrangury and a gonor- 
rhea spuria. He recommends many fubftances for healing in- 
ternal ulcerations, for the moft part an improbable effect ; but 
his commending the oleum terehintbince for this purpofe, feems 
to me a very dangerous doctrine. 

Many other miftakes, inaccuracies, and even frivolous things, 
might be pointed out in this work ; but it is believed that enough 
has been laid to fhow that it cannot be confulted with any advan- 
tage, nor even with fafety. 

I have infmuated above, that Mr. Lieutaud's work might be 
confidered as fhowing the Hate of knowledge on this fubject in 
France at the time of its publication ; and it certainly maybe con- 
fidered as Ihowing it to be then in many perfonsofthat country 
in a very imperfect condition : but it may be alleged that Mr. 
Lieutaud, who was little engaged in practice, who lived very 
conftantly at Verfailles, and had little communication with the 
literature of Paris, cannot be confidered as giving a proper fpeci- 
men of the learning and judgment which prevails among the ma- 
ny ingenious men who are to be found in that city. 

Since the time of Mr. Lieutaud, there has been publiihed at 
Paris a Traite de Matiere Medicale, extraite des meilleurs Au- 
teurs, et principalement du Traite des Medicamens de M. de 
Tournefort et des Lecons de M. Ferrein. This work I con- 
iider as fuperficial and incorrect, and in every refpect unworthy 
of Mr. Ferrein, who was a man of learning and judgment, and, 
if he had been Hill in life, would never have countenanced the 
publication. 
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Some amends for this has been made by the publication of 
the Precis de Matiere Medicale par M. Venel. This is apoft- 
humous work, and which perhaps the ingenious author, if he 
had lived would have given himfelf in a more perfeft flate ; 
but even as it is, the public are indebted for it to Mr. Carrere. 
It appears to me the moll judicious writing that has yet ap- 
peared in France upon the fubject; and the perilling it fre- 
quently recals to my mind thefe two lines : 

" Poets lose half the praise they would have got, 
" Were it but known what they discreetly blot." 

Mr. Venel is remarkable for omitting the many idle things, 
which former writers repeated after one another; and he has 
gone ftill further in correcting many of thofe prejudices which 
prevailed among the vulgar phyficians and writers upon this 
fubject. His chemiftry and pathology are not always correct ; 
but are always ingenious, and often probable ; and if he had con- 
tinued to ftudy the fubject, there is every reafon to believe he 
would have rendered it more complete and perfect. Mr. Car- 
rere, by his notes and feveral ufeful additions, has done a great 
deal to this purpofe, and has rendered the work very valuable. 

I proceed now to the writers of Germany. Of thefe, Zorn y 
as in the ftile of Linnaeus compilatiffima, and G. Henry Behr, 
as fuperficial and incorrect:, are below criticifm. Buchner and 
Loesecke are more refpectable ; but any inftruction they afford 
on the fubject of the materia medica is extremely imperfect. 

The firlt writer of Germany who deferves our notice is John 
Fred. Cartheuser, the author of the Fundamenta Materia? Me- 
dics ; which is a writing of deferred reputation. The author 
has diftributed the feveral fubjects according to their fenhble 
qualities, or to their more obvious chemical conftitution ; and 
by this he has very properly affociated many fubftances by their 
natural affinities. This, however, does not go throughout ; for 
under feveral of his general titles, fuchas thofe of his X. XIV. 
XV. fections, he has often affociated fubftances of very diffo- 
nant qualities and virtues, while by the fame diftribution he has 
feparated fubftances of very fimilar qualities, and therefore fuch 
as fhould have been with fome advantage viewed together. 

Upon particular fubjects he has given, with great exactnefs,, 
the chemical conftitution of fubftances, according as they are 
volatile or fixed ; as they are faline, oily, gummy, or refinous; 
and as thefe parts of bodies are obvious without any violence 
of fire applied. He has given this account from his own expe- 
riments ; and by thefe as well as by thofe of Newman and of 
fome others of a like kind, we are often well inftructed in the 
moft proper pharmaceutic treatment of medicines : but from 
experiments of that kind we feldom obtain much light with re- 
fpect to the medicinal virtues. 

As to the medical virtues of fubftances, Mr. Cartheufer is 
not much wifer than others : He often attempts to explain the 
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virtues of medicines by their chemical conftitution, bat in no 
fatisfying manner. His account hardly goes farther than that 
medicines are more orlefs active ; but he does not at all explain 
the various modification or application 1 of that activity. With 
refpect to particular virtues, he repeats very much alter prece- 
ding authors ; and in general, like diem, afci ibes too many vir- 
tues to the lame fubftance ; fo that he feldom gives any ufeiul 
inft ruction. 

It may be remarked alio, that he has employed general terms, 
which are not only ill defined, but alfo very often complicated, 
and fomctimes altogether improper. As an example of this, 
and indeed of the extravagance of writers on the materia me- 
dica, here is Cartheufer's account of the virtues of zedoary : 
" Vires medica? hujus radicis maxime quidem volatili principio 
oleolb camphorato adferibenda? funt, valde nihilominus activi- 
tatem ejus fixa quoque principia refmofo gummea augent. Mi- 
litat inter efficaciflima tametfi paullo calidiora medicamenta dif- 
cutientia, fudorifera, alexipharmaca, pectoralia, cardiaca, fto- 
rnachalia, carminativa, anthelminticaet uterina, ac rite ufurpata, 
tximium fubinde auxilium in morbis exanthematicis, febribus 
malignis et catarrhalibus adfectibus frigidis rheumaticis, cha- 
checticis et oedematofis, tuffi et althmate pituitofo, anxietatibus 
praecordialibus, dyfpepfia, dvforexia, vomitu, diarrhoea mucofa, 
cardialgia et colica vere flatulenta, fluore albo, fuppreffione 
jnenfium chronica, partu difficily, et placentae uterina; retentione 
prasilat." Carlheuser, Sect. XIV. <j 3. This is certainly ex- 
travagant; and that any inllruction can be properly derived 
from it, I cannot perceive. 

In 1758, the late learned and induftrious Rud. Aug. Vogel 
publifhed his work, intitled Hiftoria Materia? Medica?. The 
fubjects of the materia medica are here distributed according 
as they are taken from the leaves, from the roots, or from other 
parts of plants, which form no connection in the materia medica, 
He likewife diftributes thefe fubjects according as they are 
ufitata, minus ufitata, and obfoleta; and fuch a diflribution 
might have its ufe : but that of Mr. Vogel cannot have much, 
as it is not taken from the nature of the fubftances themfelves, 
as more or lefs fitted for ufe ; but from the practice of a parti- 
cular country, which cannot afford much instruction ; for in Mr. 
Vogel's lifts many are marked as ufitata, which are not at all 
employed in Britain, and in his obfoleta many that are ftitt fre- 
quently employed here. 

In treating of particular fubftances, he repeats after others 
with no nice felection of authorities nor with found judgment 
on the nature of the fubject. He renounces all principles de- 
duced from reafoning ; and holding he is to give only what 
experience has taught, he, in the firft place, gives us a lift of 
fpecifics; and I fhall here mark feveral of thefe as fpecimens of 
his judgment and experience. Thus, ad podagra? dolores leni- 
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endos, Bufo ustus ;'ad phthifin, Plantago, bellis ; in i&ero, 
/lores cheiri; in alvi profluvius, bolus Armena, chrystallus Mon- 
tana; in farcocele, Sambucijlores ; in rachitide, Sarsaparilla ; 
ad fcabiem, Hedera terrestm, j^onus henrkus. 

To conclude, with refpecl to what may enable us to form a judg- 
ment of Mr. Vogel, let us take one other fpecimen from what he 
fays of hirundo : " Integra? hirundini virtus tribuitur analeptica, 
et ad vifusherbetudinem fpecifica. Pullum, fi quis comederit, 
angina per totum annum non periclitari ; fervatum e fale cum 
is morbus urget, combuftum carbonemque ejus in mulfo contri- 
tum et epotum, prodefie refert e Plinio Cehus ."' 

Another German profeflor, Ilenr. Jo. Nepom. Crantz, has 
given us a Treatife of the Materia Medica et Chirurgica. Here 
is a modern author, who in my opinion has done nothing to ad- 
vance the knowledge of the materia medica. He does not in- 
deed like Vogel difclaim principles ; but thofe which he em- 
ploys are feldom fcientific and judicious. He tranferibes from 
the ancients with as little discernment as thofe who had written 
bcioi-e him ; and although he has been at pains to c oil e 61 the 
lateft difcoveries, or pretended difcoveries, in the materia me- 
dica, yet it is feldom with any mark of his own judgment, either 
in chemifhy or medicine ; fo that upon the whole his compila- 
tion is of very little value. 

The late proftfior Spielman of Strafburg has given us Infti- 
tutiones Materia? Medicae, in which he has diflributed medi- 
cines according to their indications ; and in reducing the indi- 
cations to a leffer number, he has been more chafte than many 
who had gone belore him. This brevity, however, has often 
rendered him obfeure ; and his general titles can hardly be ap- 
plied to any ufe. In delivering the virtues he is commendabiy 
concife, but becomes thereby in many cafes fuperficial. He is 
very fond of quoting Hippocrates and Galen, but docs it in many 
inftances where the authority of thefe venerable ancients is of 
little weight. 

Befides the inftitutions, Mr. Spielman has published a Phar- 
macol ceia Generalis j in the firft part of which he has given a 
materia medica full of fuperfluities ; and with refpe6l to the vir- 
tues ol the fubftances in ufe, he is fuperficial and incorrect. In 
the fecond part, or the proper pharmacopoeia, he has alio much 
Superfluity ; and by the luxuriancy of compoiition which he al- 
moft every where exhibits, difcovers to me an abfolute want of 
all difcernment in the bufinefs of the materia medica. 

To make amends for the errors and dcferJts of preceding 
writers, the public have now received the Apparatus Medica- 
ininum ol the very learned and ingenious profeffor Murray of 
Gottingcn. This work is not yet finiihed ; but it promifes, 
when concluded, to be the moft complete and perfect that has 
ever appeared upon the fubject. In fo far as it has yet proceed- 
ed, the author with great judgment and medica! difcernment 
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has, from former writers, and more efpecially from thofe of 
lateftdate, collected every thing which defervedtobe repeated. 
He every where difcovers an intimate acquaintance with all the 
writers on the fubject, and always makes a judicious (election 
of what they afford. By hisdiftributing the vegetable fubflances 
according as they belong to the feveral natural orders marked 
by the botanifts, he has affociated the fubflances of fimilar qua- 
lities and virtues, in a manner that may be of great advantage 
to ftudents. 

This author who is a native of Sweden, does credit to his 
country, and has defervedly received honors irom it; but from 
his prefent fituation at Gottingen, I have claffed him amongft 
the writers of Germany, and fliall next proceed to mention 
thofe who more ftrictly belong to Sweden. 

Of thefe the firil to be taken notice of is the very refpectable 
Carolus a Linne f from whom we have, as it is now publilhed by 
Schreber, a complete treatife of the materia medica. Before 
offering any opinion refpecting this work, it will be proper to 
remark, that in another treatife this learned author has mown 
a very found judgment. What I allude to, is the Cenfura Sim- 
jplicium, publilhed in the fourth volume of the Amce mates 
Academical; in which the Excludenda feems to me every 
where proper and judicious, correcting in many inflances the 
errors and futilities of former writers* In his lift of Addenda, 
indeed, as well as in his Plantae Officinales, there are many ar- 
ticles which are doubtful ; but it is not neceffary to point them 
out here. 

After Linnaeus had, in the Cenfura Simplicium, fhown fo 
much judgment in rejecting the inert and fuperfluous, it is ra- 
ther furprifmg to find fo many of thefe fubftances fcill mentioned 
in his Materia Medica, which he himfelf marks as fuperfluous, 
and which ought to have been omitted altogether. Befides, 
nothing can be more frivolous than what he has given reflect- 
ing the fubftances taken from the animal and mineral king- 
doms; for at leaft three-fourths of them neither are at prefent, 
nor in any fhape deferve to be employed. 

The fubjects of the vegetable kingdom are diftributed ac- 
cording to his own botanical fyftem ; and as that in feveral 
places admits of natural orders, it is in fo far ufeful : but this 
does not go the length of rendering the diftribution in general 
proper. Upon particular fubje6ls, he feems difpofedto afcribe 
too many virtues to every fubftance, both in the articles of vis 
and usus. In the latter article there may be information to 
perfons well acquainted with the fubject; but in many inflances 
it, is doubtful, and, in my opinion, very frequently ill founded. 
With refpect, however, to the whole that Linnaeus has delivered 
on the materia medica, from vegetables, our attention is very 
much fupcrfeded by the work given Us on the fame fubject by 
his fcholar Bergius* 
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The Materia Medica ex Vegetabilibus, by Petrus Jonas 
Bergius, is a work truly of great value, and very much deferr- 
ing our notice. It is precilely upon the plan of Linnaeus ; and 
therefore the fame obfervations we made on the diflribution of 
that author may be applied to it. We have here, however, a 
very valuable addition to Linnaeus in the article of Forma, 
which gives a very full and very exact defcription of the fub- 
ftances ufed in the materia medica. Where the fubftances are 
ufed in their recent ftate, the defcription is of all the feveral 
parts of the plant; which, I believe, is every where exact, and 
may be ufei'ul, though perhaps it was not always nectffary. 
But with refpect to thefe fubftances which we know, and ufe 
only in their dried ftate, the defcriptions of Bergius are very 
proper, and as being particularly correct, muftbe very ufeful. 

In the article of Proprietas, which comes in place of the 
Sfyualitates of Linnaeus, Bergius has made a great improvement, 
in giving the fenfible qualities of the fubftance us ufed in me- 
decine, both in its recent and dried ftate, and leads us often to 
determine how far medicinal virtues are connected with the 
fenfible qualities. 

In the articles of Vis and usus, Bergius, in afcribing virtues, 
5s much more chafte and correct than Linnaeus : but indeed the 
manner of treating the fubject is in both writers liable to doubt 
and obfeurity, and neither very fit nor fometimes perhaps very 
fafe for the purpofe of informing ftudents. 

After thefe remarks on the work of Bergius, I muft add, that 
he has given a very valuable addition in the obfervations 
which he has fubjoined to almoft every particular fubject. In 
thefe he has communicated much ufeful inftruction with re- 
fpect to both the medical qualities and the pharmaceutic treat- 
ment ; but I can fay no more of thefe obfervations here than to 
recommend them earneftly to the reader's attention. 

It now only remains to mention the Britifh writers, who 
have been always very few deferving our notice. Of Mr. Ray 
enough has been already faid ; and Dr. Hale, as being chiefly 
a tranferiber of Schroeder, has made no improvement with re- 
fpect to the medical virtues. Dr. Alston, my late worthy col- 
league, has given a treatife that muft be fuppofed to have been 
compofed long before its publication. It is not without many 
faithful obfervations derived from his own experience ; but his 
tranferipts from Schroeder, and others of no better authority, 
render his work very tedious and of little importance. 

We have had a bulky work on the fubject from the well- 
known Dr. Hill. It is merely a compilation, without (election 
or judgment; and neither in that work, nor in his particular 
differtations, fofar as he refers to his own experience, he is not 
received in this country with any credit. 

The only Englifh work that does any credit to the country, 
or has made any improvement in the materia medica, is the 
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Treatiie of the late Dr. Lewis, and efpecially as publifhed and 
judicioufly enlarged by Mr. Aiken. As Dr. Lcxvis had under- 
taken to treat of all thofe fubjects which had appeared in the 
lifts of the London and Edinburgh Difpenfatories, fo he had 
from this laft introduced a great many which did not deferve 
a place ; and I think Mr. Aiken has with great propriety 
marked out thofe which have been fince expunged by the 
Edinburgh College themfelves. When thefe articles are thrown 
afide, the reft of Mr. Lewis's work is one of the moft judici- 
ous that had at that time appeared on the fubject. Not to 
mention his correct defcription of drugs, and his ufeful expe- 
riments in their treatment, by different menftruums, he is very 
chafte in afcribing virtues, and in repeating from former 
writers ; and from his own experience, as well as that of the 
moft fkilful London practitioners, he gives a founder judgment 
of the real virtues of fubftances than had been given before. 

There yet remains another Britifh writer to be mentioned, 
and that is the late worthy Dr. Rutty of Dublin, the author of 
the Materia Medica Antiqui et Nova. He tells us it has been 
a work of forty years ; which to me, who think there is little to 
be learned from the ancients, is no great commendation. He 
has compiled very faithfully from the ancients, not even omit- 
ting Galen's account of the cardinal qualities and their degrees ; 
and as he has repeated all the follies and imperfections that I 
have alledged to be found in the ancients, I cannot find this 
part of Dr. Rutty's work to be of any ufe ; and with ftudents 
it may often millead. Dr. Rutty has given a very large lift of 
the materia medica: but as in that lift he has inferted a great 
number of fubftances abfolutely inert, or nearly fo ; as he has in- 
ferted many fuperfluous, as having in a leffer degree the fame 
qualities with others, and many which, by their being inert or 
fuperfluous, have now become obfolete ; his work is no way 
ufeful in proportion to its bulk. When he treats of medicines 
which are ftill in ufe, he gives us fome obfervations of his own ; 
but for the moft part he repeats the common-place accounts 
with no Angular judgment, and generally afcribes too many 
virtues to the fame medicine. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a Hiftory of the Materia 
Medica; and have taken the liberty of offering the judgment 
which I have formed of the chief writers who have written up- 
on it. As there has occunedmore occafion to blame than to 
commend, it has been a difagreeable tafk ; and I am afraid that 
the public opinion may be offended by my difparagement of 
the Ancients. I deemed it proper, however, to hazard this, 
becaufe, I truft, in the progrefs of this work, thejudgment I 
have offered will be fully juftified ; and it feemed neceffary to 
inform ftudents from whence they might moft properly and 
fafely draw their inftruction, and be put upon their guard 
againft opinions that might deceive and millead them. 
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JjEFORE entering upon the confiderationof particular medi- 
cines, it may be proper to treat of what in general relates to the 
operation of all of them. There are certain principles which 
have a reference to the whole ; and by explaining thefe in the 
firft place, we fhall not only fave afterwards much repetition 
that might otherwife have been neceffary, but, by having laid 
down thefe general principles, it may be poffible, in a more Am- 
ple and clear manner, to explain the operation and virtues of 
particular medicines. 

It is the more requifite to enter upon the confideration of thofe 
general principles, that there are feveral to which phyficians do 
not appear to have given the attention which feems to be necef- 
fary. Befides, it is well known, that with repect to the juftnefs 
and propriety of many of the principles which have been adopted, 
phyficians are very far from being agreed : and I therefore deem 
it neceffary to offer my peculiar fentiments with refpect to many 
of thofe principles that have been before alFumed, and more 
neceffary ftill to explain certain new principles which I fhall 
think it requifite to employ. In the laft, indeed, I perhaps ha- 
zard a great deal: but every part of fcience is ftill imperfect, 
and muft for ever remain fo, if attempts be not made to im- 
prove it. 

With thefe views, it is to be remarked, in the firft place, as a 
principle commonly affumed upon this fubject, that few or no 
medicines act upon the living human body in the fame manner, 
and with the fame effects, as upon inanimate matter; and it is 
now well known, that the operation and effefts of fubftances ap- 
plied to the living human body, are for the molt part altogether 
different from the effe&s of the fame application to the dead body. 
Few indeed, or none, of thefe fubftances which are confidered 
as medicines, have any effects at all upon the dead body ; and 
therefore, affuming this as a principle, when hereafter I fhall 
have occafion to fpeak of the action of fubftances upon the 
body, it muft be conftantly underftood to be their action upon 
the living body only ; and at leaft with very few exceptions, 
which fhall be taken notice of when occafion requires. 

Having affumed this principle, it muft be obvious, that, in or-v 
der to confider the operation of medicines in general, it will be 
proper to begin with explainingthe peculiar circumftance of th* 
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human body, by which it is thus capable of being acted upon ift 
a peculiar manner by other bodies applied to it; and it will alfo 
be requifite to enquire concerniug the manner in which the gen- 
eral operation of medicines may be varioufly modified, accor- 
ding to the different Hates and circumftances in whioh the hu- 
man body may be upon different ocafioii3. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the Action of Medicines upon the Body in genera!. 

J.N thefe days, it is hardly neceffary to fliow that the action of 
other bodies upon the human, is chiefly by the impulfe of thefe 
bodies upon the extremities or other parts of the nerves of the 
human body ; in confequence of which, a motion is propagated 
from the place of impulfe along the courfe of the nerves, to their 
origin in the brain or medulla fpinalis ; and that, upon fuch oc- 
cafion, there does for the moil part arife a sensation. This again 
generally gives occafjon to a volition; whereby a motion is pro- 
duced, which being determined .along the courfe of the nerves 
into certain mufcles, or moving fibres, the action of thefe, as 
well as the various effects which their action is fuited to ocean- 
on, are in confequence produced. 

This is the general idea of the connection of the human body 
with the other parts of nature ; or of the manner in which the 
human body is acted upon by other bodies, and in its turn acts 
upon thefe. That condition by which it is fitted to have pecu- 
liar effects produced in it by the action of other bodies, is cal- 
led its Sensibility; which feems to be lodged in every pait of 
what we can diicern to be parts of its nervous fyftem : And 
that condition of the body by which certain parts of it are fitted 
to have certain motions of contraction excited in them, either 
from a communication with the nervous fyftem, as expreffed 
above, or by an impulfe directly made upon thefe parts them- 
felves, is termed the Irritability of the body ; which feems to 
exift only in the mufcular or moving fibres, probably of a pecu- 
liar uructure fuited to that purpofe. 

From all this, we come at this conclufion. That the pecu- 
liar effects of fubilances in general, or of thofe fubftances in 
particular which we call medicines, when applied to the human 
body, depend upon their action upon its fentient and irritable 
parts. 

It is, however, to be remarked here, that the action of fub- 
ftances in producing their effects, is not univerfally, as infinuated 
above, by the intervention of fenfation and volition ; for thefe 
effects are often produced without either the one or the other. 
At the fame time it is probable, that in all cafes the effects pro* 
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duced by the action of other bodies upon the human, al- 
though not accompanied with fenfation, yet are produced by 
their action upon the fentient parts j and it is likewiie probable, 
that in the cafe of action unaccompanied with any volition, both 
the action and its effects, depend either upon the application of 
thofe bodies directly to the irritable parts, or upon their 
application to fentient parts, which determine motions in- 
to thofe very nerves wherein motions are commonly excited by 
volition. Upon the whole, it is fumciently probable, that 
the peculiar action of medicines depends upon the fenfibility 
and irritability of the human body j or, in other words, that it 
UR.iverfally dpends upon motions excited and propagated in the 
nervous fyftem. Thefe therefore, are the conditions of the 
living body which we were engaged to explain. What is the 
nature of the matter in which thefe motions take place, or in 
what manner it is inherent in the nervous fyftem, is not well 
known: but we think it may be juftly held as exifting, and may 
fpeak of it under the appellation of the nervous power. As it 
appears only in the living, and disappears entirely in the dead 
Hate of the body, it may be otherwife properly enough termed 
the vital principle. 

It does not feem neceffary to explain fully here, the various 
laws by which the motions of the nervous fyftem are regulated 
and governed : but with refpectto the operationof medicines, this 
in general is to be obferved, that as there feems to be a poflible 
communication of motion from every part of the nervous fyftem 
to every other part of it ; fo medicines, tho' applied to one fmall 
part of the body only, do often, in confequence of the communica- 
tion mentioned, fhow their effects in many other partsof the body. 
This fympathy or confent, as it is called, of the feveral parts of 
the body, is in general very well known to phyficians ; and 
I mall have occafion frequently hereafter to take notice of it, in 
mentioning the effects depending upon it, and the laws by which 
it is governed. At prefent I am to profecute the confederation 
of it no farther. 

Having now confidered the action of medicines as in general 
upon a living body, it may in the next place be obferved, that 
as the effect of the action of one body upon another does always 
depend, partly upon the general operation of the body acting, 
and partly alfo upon the particular circumftances of the body 
acted upon; foit is well known, that as the human body is in 
feveral refpects confiderably different in different men, and 
even in the fame perfon at different times, fo the operation of 
medicines upon it muft be varioufly modified according to the 
different circumftances in which the body may happen to be, 
and that, either throughout the whole of life in different men, 
or upon particular occalions in the fame perfon. 

it is therefore neceffary, before going further, toconuder thofe 
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differences in the flate of the human body which may occur 
and give occafion to a difference in the operation of medicines 
upon it. We fhall, therefore, proceed to confider thofe con- 
Ititutional differences which take place throughout life, under the 
title of Temperaments, this being the appellation under which 
thefe diverfities are commonly mentioned. 



SECT. I. 

OF TEMPERAMENTS. 

J.N attending to the great number of circumftances in which 
the bodies of men may be different from one another, it is 
fcarcely poffible to enumerate every particular : but it has been 
at all times prefumed, that a great number of thefe circumftan- 
ces are commonly combined together in the fame perfon ; and 
that frequently one man lhows a combination of circumftances 
not only different, but fometimes of an oppofite kind to that of 
another. Such combinations, upon a particular fuppofition 
with refpecl: to their caufes, the ancients named temperaments ; 
and the term has continued to be employed in the fchools of 
phyfic from the mod ancient to the prefent time. 

Abstracting from all theory, we continue to employ the fame 
term to denote a combination or concurrence of circumftances 
which happens in certain perfons, but which in feveral refpe6ts 
is different from the combination that happens in certain others. 
Upon this footing, I believe the ancients diftinguifhed what 
they called the different temperaments of men : for it is pro- 
bable that they diftinguifhed them by aclual obfervation ; 
but very foon they formed a theory with regard to them, 
from whence they formed appellations which have continued 
to be applied to them ever fmce. The appellations indeed have 
been continued, though the theories which laid the foundation 
of them have been long ago exploded ; and the moderns have 
neither by obfervation extended the ancient diftinctions, nor, 
though they have often attempted it, have they ever given, fo 
far as I can judge, any happy explanation of the caufes or foun- 
dation of the diftinclions they have fo generally adopted. I 
believe it will be generally allowed, that this part of medical 
doctrine is ftiil in an embarraffed and undetermined ftate. 

In treating the fubjec~t, philofophy would require that I 
fhould in the firft place diftinguifh temperaments, by marking 
the external and obfervablc circumftances which are found 
with fome fteadinefs to be commonly combined together : but 
this I find a difficult tafk, and what my obfervation has not 
been fo extenfively applied to as to enable me to perform in 
the manner I would wilh. I rauft therefore proceed in ano- 
ther way; and fhall endeavour to confider thofe circumftances 
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ef the internal Hate of the human body which may give occa- 
fion to a difference in the ftate of the functions, and even in 
the external appearances which diftinguifh different men. 

Thefe circumftances, may, I think, be referred to five gene- 
ral heads according as they occur, 1st, In the ftate of the Am- 
ple folids ; 2dly, In the ftate of the fluids ; 3dly, In the pro- 
portion of folids and fluids in the body ; 4/A/y, In the diftri- 
bution of the fluids ; and 5thly, In the ftate of the nervous 
power. With refpect to each of thefe heads, I fhall now offer 
the bell remarks, and give the belt explanation, that the pre- 
fent ftate of our fcience feems to me to admit of. 

Article I. Of the Simple Solids. 

Whether thefe are in certain parts of a fibrous, or if they are 
entirely of a cellular texture, it is not neceffary to determine 
here. It is enough for our purpofe, that they are at different 
times of a different degree of denfity and firmnefs ; this parti- 
cularly appears in the progrefs of life, when from an almoft 
fluid ftate they are gradually changed into a more denfe and 
folid fubflance. 

The ancients marked the difference of temperament by the 
colour and ftrength of the hair of different perfons ; and many 
experiments (hew that the ftrength of the hair does for a great 
part of life follow the denfity of the fimple folid in other parts 
of the body. Dr. Brian Robinson, in his Treatife of the Ani- 
mal ceconomy, has by many experiments clearly fhown, that 
the denfity and ftrength of the hair increafe with the age of the 
perfon ; and therefore, that the ftate of the hair is corref- 
pondent to that of the fimple folids in other parts of the body. 
It is true, indeed, that the ftate of the fimple folid may in dif- 
ferent perfons be confiderably varied by the difference of diet, 
exercife, climate, and other like circumftances : but at the 
fame time, as the ftate of the folid feems to be often an 
hereditary condition, and as it frequently fhowsitfelf very early 
in life, before the circumftances juft now mentioned can be 
fuppofed to have modified its ftate ; fo it is highly probable, 
that the ftate of the fimple folid depends upon the difference of 
the original ftamina of the body : and as that difference will 
proportionally prevail throughout the whole of life ; fo, not- 
withftanding the circumftances in the manner of living, it will 
always have its fhare in producing a difference in the ftate of 
the folid in different perfons at the fame period of life. 

Whilft, therefore, a difference in the ftate of the folid muft 
occafion a difference in the whole of the ftate of different per- 
fons ; fo it muft be admitted, that a difference in the ftate of 
the fimple folid muft at all times have a fhare in diftinguifhing 
the temperaments of men. 

Jt being, however, farther probable, that the ftate of the mo- 
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ving fibres is in fome meafure modified by the ftate of the Sim- 
pie folid ; fo likewife it is probable, that the fimple folid, ac- 
cording to its ftate of denfity and elafticity, muft have a great 
lhare in determining the ftrength or weaknefs of the moving 
fibres, and consequently of the whole fyftem, fo as in this man- 
ner efpecially to have a very powerful influence in diftinguifh- 
ing the different temperaments of men. 

Ithere merits particular notice, that as the ftate of the fimph* 
folid is for the moil part likely to be proportionally the fame 
throughout the whole of life ; fo there is reafon to believe that, 
from incidental and fudden changes in the ftate of the fimple 
folid, difeafes will Seldom arife. This indeed may poffibly be 
affected by various incidental caufes : but they are either Such 
as very rarely occur, or fuch as cannot be applied at once to a. 
considerable portion of the fyftem ; and which, for the mod 
part, take effect only when applied for a great length of time. 
I am perfuaded, therefore, that thofe fudden changes which fre- 
quently occur with refpect to the debility and ftrength of the 
fyftem, cannot be imputed to changes in the ftate of the fimple 
folid, which cannot Suddenly take place, but muft be imputed 
to changes in the ftate of the moving fibres quern facile mille re* 
turbant. Dr. Boerhaave gave little attention to the circum- 
fcances laft mentioned; but whoever Studies this Subject, will 
perceive that the illullrious Professor's doctrine cle fibra laxa 
vel rigada, as explaining the caufes oS the Jibra debilis vel fortis > 
will not apply So extenlively as he has fuppofed : and conse- 
quently, that thoSe powers of changing the ftate of the fimple 
folid which have been imputed to internal medicines, are Sel- 
dom to be regarded; or at leaft never without a number of 
limitations, to which little attention feems to have been hither- 
to paid. 

Article II. Oj the State of the Fluids, 

From the earlieft accounts of phyfic with which we are ac- 
quainted, it appears, that from the moft ancient times down ta 
the prefent, phyficians have been attached almoft entirely to the 
ftudy and consideration of the fluids ; and from the fuppofed 
ftate of thefe, have endeavoured to explain the phenomena both 
of health and ficknefs. In this, however, they appear to me to 
have been unfortunate: for, not to mention the imperfection 
and falfehood of the many fpeculations, both of Galenifts and 
chemifts, which have formerly prevailed on this Subject, I would 
venture to affert, that the doctrine concerning the fluids is ftill 
the moft imperfect part of our phyfiology. Ev^rs thin^ System- 
atical that has been delivered upon it, till within thefe tail Sorty 
years, may be totally disregarded : for it it only within the period 
now mentioned that we have acquired any diftinct notions of a. 
fundamental doctrine j or in other words, of the ftate of aggrs- 
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gation in the mafs of blood. Even with repect to this laft, there 
flill remains much doubt and obfeurity ; but notwithilandingthefe 
difficulties I mall endeavor to confider what may be faid with re- 
gard to the flate of the fluids in different perfons. 

It may now fafely be held, that the mafs of blood, or that 
portion of our fluids which fills and flows in the red veffels, and 
from which all the others feem to be derived, is every where a 
heter.ogeneous aggregate, confining chiefly and efpecially of 
three parts ; to wit, red globules, gluten, and ferofity: And if it 
fhould be alledged that there are other matters prefent,as perhaps 
there maybe, I fhall in the fequel examine the queftion ; but in 
the mean while, I believe they may be confidered as portions of 
the three principal parts now mentioned. 

With refpect to thefe principal parts, it is fufficiently proba* 
ble that they are in a different proportion in different perfons : 
and this different proportion may therefore have a fhare in 
giving fome difference of temperament ; although in what cafes 
this takes place is not eafily to be afcertained. 

That the red globules may be in different proportions to the 
whole mafs, we difcern very clearly from feveral difeafes, in 
which their quantity is evidently and confiderably diminifhed ; 
but what may be their proportion in perfons in health, or in 
what manner that proportion is connected with the other cir- 
cumftances of health, is by no means afcertained by any pro- 
per experiments. From feveral obfervations on animals whofe 
veffels are ealuy fubjected to microfcopical examination, it 
appears that the proportion of red globules is greater or leffer 
according to the greater or leffer quantity of the aliment or 
nouriihment the animal receives. It it very poflible, therefore, 
that the quantity of them in the human blood may be affected 
by the fame circumflances: But Hill this does not aid us in de- 
termining the queftion with refpect to perfons in health, who 
take in nouriihment in proportion to their feveral bulks ; and 
whether the effect of nouriihment be determined by the qualitv, 
as well as by the quantity, is not afcertained. It appears to me 
that, if at all, it is not affected much by the quality of nouriih- 
ment, unlefs the difference of that quality be very confiderable. 
It appears alfo, that the proportion of red globules is as great 
in the animals living entirely upon vegetable aliment, as it is in 
thofe who live entirely upon animal food, or as it is in man, 
lives partly upon the one and partly upon the other. 

Many attempts have been made to eftimate the proportion 
of the quantity of the craffamentum to that of the ferum in the 
extravafated human blood ; but hardly any of the experiments 
yet made afford a certain conclufion. The apparent proportion 
of the two maffes is very fallacious ; beingvery much varied by 
the circumftauces which determine the concretion of the cruor 
to take place iboner or later, and by the time which is rJlcwed 
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to pafs from the time of concretion to that at which the propor- 
tions are examined. It is now indeed well known, that thef» 
circumftances vary the feparation which takes place ; and it 
does not appear to me, that in any of the eftimates which have 
been made, due attention has bten given to the effect of thofe 
circumftances. When Dr. Holler^ in his Prima? Linese, para- 
graph 138, gives this judgment ; " In majffa fan guinea media 
pars, et ultra, cruoris ell. In robore valido ferum minuitur ad 
tertium partem, in febre ad quartam et quintam reducitur, in 
morbis a debilitate increfcit;" I am perfuaded that he had 
judged entirely from the quantities that appear feparated in or- 
dinary blood-lettings, and had not attended to the different 
quantities that appear in thefe according to the different circum- 
ftances of the blood-letting. In cafes of rheumatifm, I have 
feen the craffamentum not equal to a third part of the ferum 
furrounding it ; and other cafes, where the ferum did not fepa- 
rate from the craffamentum, to the amount of a fourth part of 
the whole mafs : and from attending to the circumftances of 
the blood-letting, I have been able to foretel what, in twenty- 
four hours after, would be the condition of the feparation. But 
even fuppofmg we had a more exa6t eftimate of the ferum with 
refpect to the craffamentum, or in other words, of the red glo- 
bules and gluten taken together, it ftill remains undetermined 
what proportion thefe two laft mentioned matters bear to one 
another; and confequently it is not yet afcertained what is the 
ufual proportion of red globules in the blood of perfons in health, 
nor how far it may have a fhare in producing a peculiar 
temperament. 

With refpect to the gluten of the blood, confidered by itfelf, 
it is equally difficult to afcertain its proportion either to the 
whole mafs or to the feveral parts of it. It feems to me to be 
determined that the gluten, whether combined with the red 
globules in the craffamentum, or fpontaneoufly feparated from 
the other parts, is the fame kind of matter with that which is 
diffolved in the ferum. In what proportion, however, this laft 
may be, is by no means accurately determined. There is rea- 
fon to believe that the ferum is always a faturated folution ; but 
at the fame time it is probable, that the folvent power of the 
ferofity may be greater or lefs upon different occafions ; and 
therefore we ftill want experiments to afcertain the proportion 
of the whole of the gluten to the reft of the mafs. It may rea- 
dily be admitted, that in healthful bodies, both the red globules 
and the gluten, may be more or lefs, according to the quantity, 
and in fome meafure according to the quality, jof the aliments 
taken in during a given time : but this will hardly enable us to 
determine what is the proportion in the healthful bodies of dif- 
ferent perfons ; and confequendy what fhare they may have in 
giving a difference of temperament. It may be prefumed, how- 
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ever, that with refpedt to the ferofity, the proportion of red glo» 
bules and of gluten taken together, will be greater or lefs ac 
cording to the force of the dig^flive and affimilating powers in 
each perfon ; and that thefe again will be according to the ge- 
neral ftrengr.h or weaknefs of the fyflem. The proportion of 
the feveral parts of the fluids, therefore, may be different in dif- 
ferent temperaments j but {till this will not of itfelf produce 
that difference. 

It remains to confider the third portion of our mafs of blood j 
and that is, the ferofity ; with regard to which, the afcertaining 
its proportional quantity is equally difficult. It muft be equally 
fo with refpeft to the afcertaining the proportions of the craffa- 
mentum and the ferum ; becaufe the proportion of ferofity may 
be prefumed to be the fame with that of the ferum : and there- 
fore, till the latter can be more exactly afcertained than it has 
yet been, we muft endeavour to do it by confidering thofe 
caufes which may be fuppofed to produce in greater or leffer 
quantity the matter contained in the ferofity. 

In attempting this, we fhall lay afide a confideration that 
might readily prefent itfelf, and which is, that of the quantity 
of liquid taken into the body. This certainly does occafionally 
increafe the quantity of ferofity: but as I believe the excretions 
in healthful bodies are always increafed according to the quan- 
tity of liquid matter prefent in the blood-veffels ; fo I fuppofe 
that a greater quantity of liquid occafionally taken in, will loon 
pafs off by the excretions, and therefore will occafion no Heady 
difference in the proportion of ferofity in the healthful (late of 
different perfons. 

We muft therefore feek forfome other caufe of the difference 
in the proportion of ferofity. With this view, it appears, 
that the digeftive and affimilating powers of the animal (Econo- 
my are fitted to prepare, from the aliments taken in, a fluid 
fuited to the purpofes of that ceconomy, particularly to the nou- 
rifhment of the folid parts of the body ; and fuch fluid, whillt in 
a condition fit for its purpofe, we prefume to be bland, mild, 
and nowife noxioos and hurtful. 

At the fame time, it is probable that thefe fame fluids are 
not long (tationary in that condition ; but in confequence of a 
certain procefs conilantly going on, are changed into fuch a 
(late, that if the change was to go too far, and the changed 
fluids at the fame time to be retained in the body, they might 
prove to it extremely noxious, and even pernicious. It is the 
change now mentioned that we fuppofe to produce the ferofity, 
which, although fuited' to fome purpofes of the ceconomy, is yet 
at the fame time neceffary to be conilantly thrown out of it ; 
and is therefore what affords the ordinary excretions. From, 
this lad circumflance of the ferofity being fitted in proportion 
to its quantity to be thrown out by the excretions, we prefume 
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that its proportion in the whole mafs is feldom for any length of 
time to any degree of excefs. Still, however, its proportion 
may be different in different perfons ; and this difference may 
have a fhare in giving a difference of temperament. It may be 
alledged, indeed, that the animal procefs which produces a fero- 
fity may be in different degrees of force in different perfons ; 
and confequently, that the ierofity may be produced more or 
lefs quickly, as well as be of a more faline quality, in one 
•perfon that in another : fo that in this manner, by a difference 
in the quantity and in the quality of the ferofity, a difference of 
temperament may be produced. That this is poffible, cannot 
be denied ; but I do not know the circumflances in which it 
takes place, nor the external appearances whereby it may be 
•discovered. 

It has indeed been commonly enough fuppofed, that the 
blood is in a more faline ftate in fome perfons than in others ; 
and this may be the cafe, but we have no proper experiments 
to afcertain the quantity or condition of the faline matter in the 
blood. It has been imagined, that the faline ftate of the fero- 
fity may be difcovered by certain appearances on the furface of 
the body : but with refpect to thefe, the conclufion is fallacious ; 
becaufe it can be rendered probable, that thefe appearances of- 
ten depend more upon the ftate of the fkin itfelf, than upon the 
ftate of the fluids pafiing through it. 

Upon the whole of this inquiry into the ftate of the blood, 
with refpect to its aggregation, or with refpeel to the ftate and 
proportion of the feveral parts which compofeitas an aggregate, 
it feems not only to be uncertain how far thefe circumftances 
give a difference of temperament ; but, on the contrary, it feems 
probable, that they never do fo in any considerable degree. 

Notwithftanding all this, ever fince chemical reafonings have 
been admitted into our phyfiology, that is, ever fince the time 
of Paracelsus, phyficians have confidered our fluids as diftin- 
guilhed by the ftate of their chemical mixture, either in the 
whole of the mafs of blood., or in the feveral parts which com- 
pofeitas an heterogeneous aggregate. It is, however, in the 
latter view only, that is, with refpect to the feveral parts, that 
we can chemically confiderthe fubje6\ ; and here it will be rea- 
dily acknowledged, that till very lately, much frivolous, hypo- 
thetical and falie reafoning has prevailed in the chemical doc- 
trines refpecling the nature and ftate of our fluids. Even at 
prefent, phyficians have hardly come to be fufficiently chafte in 
avoiding fuch hypothetical doctrines ; and however confident 
they have been in their chemical reafonings, I am unable to 
find any thing either clear or certain upon the fubjecT:. Not to 
mention how little we have yet learned of the nature of vegeta- 
ble or animal fubftances from their chemical analylis, it is 
enough to fay here, that with refpect to fome parts ot the mafs 
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•f blood, it is by no means afcertained, either that their chemi- 
cal mixture is upon, different occafions anywife changed, or what 
change is produced, or in what manner fuch change is effected. 
This may be very confidently aflerted with refpe<5t to the red 
globules ; the mechanical or chemical properties of which are 
neither of them clearly afcertained ; and we neither know how 
they are formed or produced, nor in what manner they may be 
chemically changed. 

With refpect to the gluten, I am difpofed to make the like 
affertion : lor it appears to me, that we neither know how it is 
formed from our vegetable aliment, nor what is precisely the 
flate of its mixture ; and therefore we cannot clearly fay,, a pri- 
ori, how it may be chemically changed. I do not indeed know 
of any obfervations which afcertain its being in any cafe chang- 
ed in its fenfible qualities. There are indeed cafes in which its vif- 
cidity and force of cohefion feems to be confiderably diminifh- 
ed ; but different explanations of thefe phenomena may be of- 
fered : and however they may be explained, the phenomena 
feems to take place only in more evident morbid cafes : fo that, 
we have nojuft grounds for afferting that any fuch difference 
takes place in the temperaments of different men in health. It. 
has indeed been commonly fuppofed, that the denfity and vifci- 
dity of the mafs of blood is different in different perfons even 
in a ftate of health, and more certainly in the cafe of difeafe ;, 
and this has been imputed either to the greater proportion of 
gluten in the mafs, or to the greater vifcidity or force of cohe- 
fion of the gluten that is in due proportion pre/ent : but neither 
the one nor the other fuppofition has been afcertained by pro~ 
per experiments. Some experiments, indeed, as thofe of Dr. 
Browne Langrifh, have been offered for the purpofe j but they 
are evidently frivolous and fallacious. 

I have faid above, that the proportion of gluten in the blood, 
may be increafed by the quantity of aliments taken in, and by 
the vigour of the fy item in preparing and affimilating thefe : but 
it is fufnciently probable, that the proportion of gluten will be 
fuited to the vigour of the fyftem, and therefore produce no. 
morbid ftate ; and although it fhould have fome fhare in giving 
a difference of temperament, it will not do this as confideredby 
itfelf, but only as accompanying the other circumftances of 
more power in the fyftem. 

I cannot difmifs this fubjecl without obferving, that the fup- 
pofition of a preternatural fpiffitude of the mafs of blood, or as 
it may be expreffed of a lentor, being a frequent caufe of difeafe, 
has had a great fhare in almoft all the modern fyftems of patho- 
logy ; but I alledge that it has been for the moft part hypothe- 
tical; and has hardly, fo far as I know, in any cafe been af, 
certained as a facl. I am difpofed to maintain, that the fuppo- 
fitton is for the moft part improbable. The fusions of the 
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cs:onoray, depending upon the conftant motion of fluids through 
many narrow canals, require that thofe fluids mould have a very 
great fluidity; and accordingly Nature has, for this purpofe, 
provided that a pure water ihould always make a very great 
part of the animal fluids. It is alfo certain, that thofe parts 
whofe particles might be difpofed to unite together, and to 
form impermeable maff 3, are for the moft part held in a ftate 
of folution, and in a very fluid ftate ; or if there are certain parts 
which are on'y in a diffused ftate, thefe are in very fmall pro- 
portion to the entirely fluid parts : and while the heat and mo- 
tion of the whole continue, the cohefive matters are kept in a 
very minutely divided ftate, and diffufed amongft the more 
fluid parts ; and there is not any evidence of their feparation 
from thofe fluids but in confequence of ftagnation. There is 
therefore, little foundation for the fuppofition of a preternatu- 
ral fpiffitude prevailing in the mafs of blood, or of its proving 
commonly the caufe of difeafc : And although what I have 
now faid be not fuited directly to my prefent purpofe of explain- 
ing the difference of temperament, yet it has fome concern in 
it j and in an introduction to the confideration of the operation 
of medicines, cannot be improper. 

But to return to my fuhject : I have now endeavoured to 
fhow, with refpect to the red globules or gluten, that from the 
confideration of their chemical mixture, we can obtain very lit- 
tle knowledge towards the diftin<5tion of temperaments. It 
may, however, be expected, that by means of chemiftry we may 
obtain more from the confideration of the ferofity ; but how far 
we can go even in this matter, is to me ftill very uncertain. It is 
now known very well that the ferofity of the human blood is a 
watery fluid which holds diffolved in it, befides a quantity of 
gluten, a peculiar fait which is hardly known, or at leaft is not 
diftinctly perceived to be in any other part of nature befides 
that of animal bodies. We know alfo, from the excretions 
which we prefume to be afforded by the ferofity, that there ex- 
ifts in it alfo a quantity of oily matter ; but of what particular 
nature that is, or in what proportion it is prefent, or in what 
manner it is combined with the other parts, we do not know 
with any precifion ; and therefore cannot fay in what meafure 
the confideration of this oily part may ferve to afcertain the dif- 
ferent ftate of the fluids in the different bodies of men in health. 

We may, 1 think, neglect the confideration of the oily part of 
the blood ; but the faline part may feem to deferve more at- 
tention. There is ground to believe, that befide the peculiar 
faline matter above mentioned, there are a number of other fa- 
line matters prefent in the ferofity; but of what nature precifely, 
or in what proportion, remains unknown. To give an example 
of this, we know now that there is in the urine of every perfon, 
probably derived from the ferofity, an acid, that upon certain 
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occafions gives a concretion in the urinary paffages, and which, 
feparated from the urine, puts on the appearance of an earthy 
or ftony matter. This, however, has been learned only lately 
from the analyhs of fuch urinary concretions as have become a 
difeafe ; and the difcovery, while it now enables us to correct 
fome parts of our fyftem, ferves at the fame time to fhew how 
ignorant we were with regard to the ftate of the human fluids. 

From thefe confiderations of the feveral matters which we 
can perceive to exift in the mafs of blood, it will appear that 
there is litde ground for diftinguifhing the different tempera* 
ments of men by the different ftate of their mafs of blood. It 
is indeed very poffible, that a different ftate in this rcipect may 
take place in different men ; but to what degree, or by what 
external marks it may be perceived, in afcertaining either the 
one or the other, phyiicians have hardly yet gone any length. 

Without entering thus into the confiderations of the differ- 
ent itut^s of the ferofity, it may be imagined there is a grofier 
view, that may be taken lor diitinguilhing the different ftate of 
the fluids in different perfons. 

1 here is in the human body, as living always in part upon 
vegetable aliments, a power whereby thefe aliments, after being 
fome time in the body, are confiderably changed in their nature 
and qualities, being changed into animal fluids ; which are in 
feveral rtfptcls confiderably different from the vegetable matters 
that were taken in. How this change is effected we do not ex- 
actly know ; and the onl) circumftance that tends fomewhat to- 
wards the illuftration of it, is, that a change of vegetable matter, 
nearly analogous to this which happens in the human body, is 
made by its being fubjected to putrefaction : and tho' we can- 
not dittinctly perceive in what portions of the fluid, more efpe- 
cially in what manner, or to what degree, this is carried on in 
the body ; we may pretty fafely conclude in general, that the 
animal procefs is a part of the putrefactive fermentation. At 
the fame time we obferve, that after the animal procefs has 
brought the aliments into that ftate which is fuited to the pur- 
poses of the animal economy, or into the proper ftate of animal 
fluids, thefe are not long ltationary in that condition, but are 
conuantly advancing towards a putrid ftate ; and that thefe de- 
generating and degenerated parts are what chiefly form the 
faline or earthy ingredients of the ferofity, which, with apart of 
the fluid, are conitantly paffing out of the body by the feveral 
excretions. 

In this view, we can perceive that the animal fluid may in its 
compohtion be more or lefs prone and more or lefs advanced 
towards the putrefcent ftate ; and that by thefe circumftances 
the fluids may be different in the confiftence of the whole mafs, 
or in the chemical qualities of the ferofity: but till the changes 
in thefe rcfpe&s have proceeded to a morbid ftate, we can hardly 
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perceive them when in a letter degree, or fay how far they can, 
or actually have, a (hare in diftinguifhing the temperaments of 
men in health. 

From the feveral remarks we have now offered refpecting the 
ferofity, it clearly enough appears, that there is a portion of the 
mafs of blood which is always in a falihe and acrid ftate ; and 
nothing has been more common among phyficians than to fup- 
pofe that an acrimony of the fluids is a frequent caufe of difeafe. 

It is very poffible that it may be fo, and upon many occalions 
it certainly is fo ; but it appears to me that the fuppofition has 
been too rafhly and too frequently admitted, and that it has 
been for the molt part purely gratuitous, without any proper 
evidence of it in fact. The poffible fpecies of acrimony have 
been little underftood, and feveral of them altogether errone- 
oufly fuppofed. Others of them, though poffibly occurring, 
have not been fliown really to take place in any unufual quantity ; 
and the phenomena adduced in proof of them may be commonly 
explained from other caufes, and are certainly often produced 
by caufes of a different and even contrary nature. 

With refpe£t to the various acrimony which we have allowed 
to be conftantly prefent in the ferofity, it is probable, that upon 
different occafions it may be in greater or leffer quantity ; but 
for this very reafon of its being conftantly prefent, we muft con- 
clude that it does not ftimulate the fyftem very ftrongly. This 
happens partly from thefe acrids being conftantly diffufed in 
other mild fluids, partly from the arterial fyftem not being fen- 
fible to fuch a ftimulus, and partly from thefe acrids ftimulating 
the fecretory and excretory organs to a larger excretion, where- 
by they are by one or other excretion immediately thrown out 
of the body. From thefe confiderations, I conclude, that a 
fpontaneous and noxious acrimony does not frequently arife ; 
for the greateft part of mankind pafs their lives without feeling 
any of the effects that might be imputed to it : and though there 
are fome inftances of its operation, thefe are very rare, and 
commonly in confequence of unufual and violent circumftances 
in which the body has been placed. 

With refpect to acrid matters introduced into the body from 
without, there is no doubt that many of thefe are fufficiently 
powerful in difordering the fyftem : but there are certainly alfa 
many thrown in that have no effect; at all : for not to mention 
the various precautions which nature has taken to prevent their 
reaching the mafs of blood, I think it is only neceffary to ob- 
ferve, that even when in the mafs of blood, they are rendered 
innocent, by their being joined with, and diffufed in, the fero- 
fity, and with it foon thrown out by one or other of the excre- 
tions ; fo that fome of the moft acrid, as mercury and canthari- 
des, (how their effects only in the fecretory or excretory organs. 

Upon the whole of this fubject, therefore, I would conclude, 
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that the fcippofition of an acrimony as the caufe of difeafes, has 
been too frequently admitted in our modern pathology; and 
that it ought not to be admitted, unlefs when the caufes and ex- 
iftence of it are well afcertained. 

To conclude, I will not deny that the ftate of the fluids may 
have a fhare in diftinguifhing the different flates of the body 
both in health and in ficknefs : but at the fame time I mult 
maintain, that we know little of the manner in which it may 
have this effect ; that our theory of the human fluids is ftill very 
incomplete and imperfect ; that while in this condition it has 
been employed too ralhly and too largely in every part of the 
fyftem of phyfic ; and that we have little temptation to do this, 
as it is highly probable that the ftate of the fluids depends very 
much upon other circumftances of the conftitution, which are 
more fundamental, and more powerful in determining the feve- 
ral conditions of it. 

Article III. Of the Distribution of the Fluids. 

The third circumftance by which we fuppofe the tempera- 
ments of men may be diftinguifhed, is the different ftate of the 
diftribution of the fluids, and alfo the different ftate of the ba- 
lance in this refpeel between the feveral parts of the fyftem. 

It is in the firft place evident, that it is chiefly by the action 
of the heart the blood is propelled into the feveral veffels of the 
body : for although the action of the arteries contributes to pro- 
mote the motion of the blood, and although upon certain occa- 
fions the action of the arteries in particular parts may be increafed 
or diminilhed, fo that the momentum of the blood in particular 
parts is promoted or abated without any change in the action of 
the heart ; yet it is prefumed; that in the ordinary ftate of men 
in health, the action of the arteries is exactly in proportion to 
the action of the heart in diftending them ; and therefore that 
we may hold the action of the arteries as given, and confider 
the heart alone as the moving power. 

The action of the heart, therefore, taking place, the diftri- 
bution of the blood into the feveral parts of the body will be in 
proportion to the capacity of the veffels, and in proportion to 
their denfity or reliftance in the feveral parts. Of this we have 
a clear example in the gradual formation of the body from its 
firft beginning to its full growth ; during which the parts are 
fucceflively evolved, fome of them attaining fooner than others 
their full growth, owing, as it appears to me, to the different 
ftate of the capacity and refiftance of the veffels at the different 
periods of life ; which, again, is probably determined by the 
ftate of the original ftamina. 

This makes a confiderable difference in the ftate of man at 
different ages, during the gradual growth of the body; and it 
appears more efpecially with relpect to the head, which, for 
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feveral purpofes of the animal economy, is firft evolved, and 
comes firft to its full fize. This certainly happens !rom the vef- 
fels of the head being, in refpect of capacity and denfity, fuited 
to that end ; and consequently, in the firft part of life, the blood 
is determined in a proportionally greater quantity into the vef- 
fels of the head than into other parts of the fyftem : and it is 
fuffieiently probable, that this proportion is greater as the animal 
is nearer to its origin, and continues greater till die body attains 
its full growth ; after which, however, it continually decreafes 
as the animal advances to that period when it may be fuppofed 
to ceafe. 

When the body has arrived at its full growth, we very gene- 
rally find a fymmetry and exact proportion eftablifhed in the fize 
and bulk of the feveral parts which fall under our obfervation ; 
and we may then fuppofe the diftribution of the blood to be 
fuited exactly to that proportion. This indeed takes place with 
great uniformity in the moft part of men: but I ftill deem it 
poffible, that a difproportioned capacity in certain parts may oc- 
cur in certain men, and fubfift in them through the whole of 
life. Accordingly, it has been commonly obferved, that men 
of large heads, and large in proportion to the length of their 
bodies, are more liable to a plethoric ftate in the veffels of the 
head, and to the difeafes depending upon it. I have alfo re- 
marked in feveral inftances, that men having their feet and hands 
fhorter than in the ufual proportion to the reft of the body, were 
more liable to a plethoric ftate of the lungs. 

This leads me to obferve, that of the proportions of the ca- 
pacities of the feveral parts of the body influencing the diftribu- 
tion of the blood, one of the moft confiderable is, the differ- 
ence of the capacities of the veffels of the lungs, and of thofe 
of the fyftem of the aorta. It is efpetially discovered by the 
fize of the thorax with refpect to the other parts of the body; 
and this may be confidered as occafioning a confiderable differ- 
ence in the conftitutions of men. What effects it has in dif- 
poling to certain difeafes, is well known to phyficians. 

Upon this fubject of the diftribution of the blood, it is par- 
ticularly to be taken notice of, that there is a certain balance be- 
tween the force of the heart, and the refiftance of the extreme 
veffels by which the perfpiration is thrown out. It is probable, 
that upon this, the ftate of that excretion in different perfons 
very much depends ; and which, perhaps, may be illuftrated by 
this, that the refiftance of the extreme veffels feems, in fome 
cafes, to be fo great as to cbrninilh the perfpiration, and in con- 
fequence the appetite. Accordingly, the circumftance of men 
of confiderable bulk, and tolerably full habit, having lefs appe- 
tite, and taking in lefs food, than others of the fame bulk utu- 
ally do, in my opinion may be afcribed to the weaknefs of the 
hean with refpect to the extreme veffels j and on the other hand 
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we find men of a moderate fize, and of a lean habit, take in very 
largely of food ; which I think mull be imputed to the force of 
the heart being in them, great, with refpe6t to the refiftance of 
the extreme veffels. 

With regard to the balance between the heart and extreme 
veffels, we cannot fail to remark, that although the interruption 
or diminution of perforation is often owing to cold conftricYing 
the veffels, and increafing their refiftance to the action of the 
heart ; yet it is at the fame time evident, that it frequently may 
be owing to the weaknefs of the heart not pulhing the blood with 
due force towards the furface of the body, that this laft is ren- 
dered more liable to be affected by cold. This difpofition to be 
affected by cold may take place not only occafionally, as it may in 
mod perfons, but feemingly it fubfifts in fome through a great 
part of life, and therefore may be confidered as diftinguiihing 
the different conditions and temperaments of men. 

Of all the differences occurring with refpecl to the diftributioa 
of the blood, there is none more remarkable than that of the 
proportion of the quantity in the arteries and veins. It is now 
afcertained, that this is different at different periods of life, from 
the difference occurring in certain circumftances of the arteries 
and veins at thofe different periods : for it is now known, that 
the coats of the veins have a greater proportional denfity in young 
animals than in old ; and therefore the refiftance being greater 
in the veins at the one period than the other, lefs blood will be 
received into the veins, and more will be retained in the arteries. 
This difference of the quantities of blood in the arteries and 
veins manifeftly occurs in the ordinary progrefs of life : but it is 
alfo probable, that in fome perfons the fame difference, to a cer- 
tain degree, takes place through the whole courfe of life, and 
gives a conftant and confiderable difference in the temperaments 
of men, as I fhall mention more fully hereafter. 

Article IV. Of the different Proportion of Solid and 
Fluid in the Body. 

A fourth circumftance producing a difference of temperament, 
is the different proportion of folid and fluid in different perfons. 
That this proportion varies at different periods of life ; that in 
young perfons the folids are lefs denfe and the number of vef- 
fels is greater ; and that confequently the proportion of fluid to 
folid is greater in young perfons than in old, there can be no 
doubt : while, on the other hand, the quantity of folid is con- 
ftantly increafing, and the number of veffels diminifhing through 
the further courfe of life ; fo that thefe circumftances in old age 
are all of them entirely reverfed. Thefe conditions, therefore, 
are ever varying in the progrefs of life, and at the different pe- 
riods of it, may be fuppofed to be fuited to the (economy ; but 
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at the fame time, there are circumftances which vary this mat- 
ter independent of age. 

In the firft place, as we have already remarked that the denfity 
of the fimple folid is determined by the ftate of the original fta- 
mina, fo the conditions of the fyftem by which the change we 
have mentioned is produced, may be fuppofed in fome meafure 
to be determined by the fame circumflance. In confequence of 
this, the folids throughout the whole of life may be more denfe 
in proportion to the fize of the veffels ; fo that the proportion of 
fluid to folid, may be different in different perfons of the fame 
age, and in this rcfpecl, throughout the whole of life give a dif- 
ference in the temperaments of men. 

In examining this fubjeel, it is ncceffary not only to take into 
view the quantity of folid and fluid compared together on the 
whole, but to confider alfo the manner in which they are applied 
to one another. . As the folids are formed into hollow tubes or 
veffels, through which the fluids are in conflant motion, we muft 
confider to what degree the veffels are filled by the fluids moving 
through them. 

In this view, it is evident that by the blood moving more flow- 
"'ly as it recedes farther from the heart, the veffels containing the 
red blood are conftantly flretched or diftended in every dimen- 
fion beyond the fize they would affume if no ftretching power 
was applied to them ; and this is what may be called a plethoric 
flate of the fyftem. Such a ftate is neceffary not only to the 
evolution of the fyftem, and confequently during the growth of 
the body, but throughout the whole of life it is requifite to the 
action of the veffels, and to the due tenfion and adtion of per- 
haps every fibre of the fyftem. This, however, may be differ- 
ent in different perfons at the fame period of life ; fo that the 
veffels may be ftretched more or lefs beyond their natural capa- 
cities. In infancy, the folids are lax and yielding," and the vef- 
fels can bear to be ftretched more than they commonly are : but 
as from that period the denfity and refiftance of the folids are 
perpetually increafmg, fo the tenfion of the arterial fyftem is con- 
ftantly approaching more and more to what it is able to bear, till 
at length the force of the heart can no longer extend the arteries 
at all, and a greater quantity of blood is thrown into the veins. 
In this condition matters remain through the reft of life ; but at 
the fame time both kinds of veffels remain in a plethoric ftate. 

From this view of the fubjedt, it will appear that the human 
body, for the purpofes of health and the proper exercife of its 
functions, is conftantly in a plethoric ftate ; but it is ftill fuppofed, 
that upon occafions it may be more or lefs fo, and may be to fuch 
an excefs as to produce either a difeafe, or at leaft a ftrong ten- 
dency to difeafe. Indeed it is poffible, that throughout the whole 
of life, the quantity of blood, and confequently the fulnefs and 
tenfion of the veffels, may in fome perfons be in a greater pro- 
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portion than in others, and thereby have a (hare in diftinguifh- 
ing the temperaments of different men. 

This laft fuppofition has been unive'rfally admitted, and proba- 
bly, is well founded, although I find it difficult to determine cer- 
tainly when it does really take place. It may perhaps in general 
be determined by the fulnefs of the pulfe, the apparent fize of 
the veffels on the furface of the body, the ruddinefs of the com- 
plexion, and the general fucculency of the habit. With refpect, 
however, to the latter circumftance, we are apt to be deceived 
by our not being able in many cafes to difcern whether the plump- 
nefs of the body is owing to the fulnefs of the blood-vcffels, or 
to the quantity of oil in the adipofe membrane. The caufes of 
both are very much the fame ; and it is only when the fulnefs of 
the habit takes place to a coniiderable degree, that we can with 
any certainty afcribe it to obefity, rather than to plethora or a 
fulnefs of the blood-veffels. 

This neceffarily leads me to take notice of the different ftate 
of the adipofe membrane, as giving a confiderable difference in 
the conftitutions of men. The different dates of the adipofe 
membrane are for the molt part abundantly obvious ; and* the 
effects of obehty are often fufHciently obfervable : but upon what 
internal ftate of the body, or upon what modification of the eco- 
nomy, it always depends, is not eafily to be ascertained. It mav 
be fuppofed in general to depend upon the quantity of nourifh- 
ment, and in particular upon the oily quality of the aliment taken 
into the body ; but although it certainly does often, ceteris pari- 
bus, depend upon thefe, yet at the fame time we are certain it 
does not always depend upon thcfe alone, and that in producing 
it many other circumftances may concur. 

It feems to me very poffible, that the aliment being given, the 
digeftive and aflimilating powers may often produce fluids more 
or lefs difpofed to admit of a more or lefs ready feparation of oil, 
and confequently of its feceffion into the adipofe membrane ; or 
that, on the contrary, the fame powers may produce fluids in a 
more faline ftate, and in which the oily parts are mixed in fuch a 
manner as to render them more ready to pafs off by the excre- 
tions. It is well known, that an a£live circulation which pow- 
erfully fupports the excretions, is alfo powerful in preventing the 
accumulation of oil in the adipofe membrane, and that this in- 
deed happens in many perfons without any afliftance of bodily 
exercife ; but we know alfo that this accumulation of oil is efpe- 
cially prevented in thofe who take a great deal of fuch exercife j 
becaufe this not only fupports and promotes the excretions, but 
gives occafion likewife to the conftant abforption of the oil which 
had been before depofited in the adipofe membrane. 

Whether a condition in the mafs of blood difpofmg it to pro- 
duce a copious ferofity, may not be a means of increafing the 
abforption of oil for the purpofe of involving an increased acri- 
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mony, I cannot pofitively determine ; but this feems to be very 
probable, becaufe we find emaciation to be the confequence of a 
morbid acrimony prevailing in the fluids, as is evident in cafes 
of fcurvy, fyphilis, and cancer. 

To all thefe caufes increafing or diminifhing the fulnefs of oil 
in the adipofe membrane, and which, in cafes of obefity or lean- 
nefs, may allow us in general to judge of the ftate of the fyftem, 
and in particular of the flate of the fluids, we muft add a confi- 
deration which relates to the function of particular parts. The 
fecretion of oil does not feem to me to be yet clearly explained : 
but in general it may be fuppofed to depend upon a peculiar 
organization in the fecretory organ, or in the cellular texture re- 
ceiving it ; becaufe it manifeftly takes place in fome parts of the 
body more than in others. For example, it takes place in the 
omentum more than in the mefentery ; and it is often found in 
preternatural quantity, or in greater proportion, in certain parts 
than in others : fo that we muft fuppofe it to be occafioned by 
fome peculiar circumftances of thofe parts; and may therefore 
prefume, that in the organs concerned in this bufinefs over the 
whole body, there is a peculiar conftitution which, independent 
of all the others we have mentioned, has a great fliare in giving 
that ftate of obefity or of leannefs which often marks a difference 
in the temperamentsof men. At the fame time, the caufe of 
this is not yet well explained. 

Before concluding this fubjecl, it may be proper to obferve, 
that although a plethora or the fulnefs of the blood-veffels, and 
obefity or fulnefs of the adipofe membrane, are very different 
circumftances, yet it is probable, that the fulnefs of the adipofe 
membrane does always comprefs and diminilh the fize of the 
bl6od-veffels, and gives a plethora ad spatium^ which has often 
the effects of the plethora ad volumen; and I have frequently 
remarked, that while perfons of a fat habit may require evacua- 
tions of blood, yet at the fame time they bear them worfe than 
perfons of a lean habit do. 

Article V. Of the State of the Nervous Power. 

A fifth circumftance that may ferve to diftinguifli the differ- 
ent temperaments of men, is the different ftate of the nervous 
power. As we have already faid, that the motions of the hu- 
man body very generally begin in the motions of this power, 
and that the motions which commonly follow it depend upon the 
cxiftence and ftate of the fame power in the other parts of the 
fyftem ; fo this power may be confidered as the prime mover in 
the animal eeconomy j and therefore the different ftates of it 
muft unqueftionably have a chief Ihare in diftinguilhing the 
temperaments of different men. 

It* effects, however, in this refpect, have, till very lately, been 
very little taken notice- of. The general doctrine of the tempe- 
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ramcnts, as depending upon the ftate of the moving powers, has 
indeed been delivered by feveral writers ; but there are none ol 
them who have profecuted their enquiries lb far as to afcertain 
thofe different flates of the moving powers which may efpecially 
produce the difference of temperaments. I fhall now attempt 
this fubject ; but, fully aware of the difficulties that attend it, I 
ihall fuggeft what I have to o£er with a great deal of diffidence. 
The different ftates of the nervous fyftem may, I think, be 
referred to three heads ; according to the different ftate of its 
Senfibility, its Irritability, and its Strength. 

As the motions of the nervous fyftem are moft commonly ex- 
cited by bodies acting upon the fentient parts ; fo I fhali begin 
with confidering the fenfibility of the fyftem. 

Of Sensibility. 

We have before defined fenfibility to bethat condition of the Hv- 
ingbody, whereby it is capable of being affected in a peculiar man- 
ner by the impulfe of other bodies on certain parts of its nervous fyf- 
tem ; and which are therefore properly named its Sentient parts. 

The extent of the fentient parts, although perhaps it may not 
be yet entirely, is, however, pretty fully, afcertained ; and that 
in general the fentient parts are the nerves, and every part into 
the compofition of which nerves enter, fo as to be expofed to the 
impulfe of other bodies. We arc not, however, concerned here 
in any difpute upon this fubje<5t; having to confider only the 
degree of fenfibility that may be in common to the whole of the 
fentient parts, and how far that may be conftantly different in 
different perfons. 

In confidering this, we can perceive pretty clearly that the 
fenfibility of perfons is different at the different periods of life ; 
and that it may be occafionally varied by the temperature of 
heat and cold applied, by the application of llimulant or narcotic 
powers, by the ltate of fleep and watching, and by fome other 
conditions of the body. All thefe caufes occafionally chang- 
ing the ftate of fenfibility, may deferve much attention in patho- 
logy : But I omit them here, and enquire only after thofe per- 
manent ftates that may give a different degree of fenfibility to 
different men at the fame period of life, and modify the opera- 
tion of occafional caufes throughout the whole of it. 

In this enquiry, I fliall confider fenfibility as it may depend 
either upon the ftate of the fentient extremities, or upon the 
ftate of the fenforium. 

With refpe6l to the firft : In fo far as thefe extremities are the 
organs of peculiar fenfe, their fenfibility may appear different 
according to the different ftate of the organ conveying and 
tranfmitting the impulfes of external bodies to the proper fenti- 
ent medullary extremities ; and in this way the fenfibility of dif- 
ferent organs may be very different in the fame perfen : but 
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thefe differences we at prefent neglect, and enquire only into the 
different flates of fenfibility in the proper fentient medullary ex- 
tremities, which may be in common to the whole of the fentient 
parts of the fame perfon, but may be different in different men. 

This difference may, I think, depend either upon the different 
mobility of the nervous power, or upon the different degree of 
tenfion in the nervous extremities. 

I here prefume with fome confidence, that the motions occur- 
ing in the nervous fyflem are the motions of a, fubtile elaftic 
fluid fomehow connected with their medullary fubflance ; and I 
fuppofe that this fluid may have its denfity and elaflicity in a 
certain proportion to one another, but this varying in different 
perfons, and in the fame perfon at different periods of life. From 
hence it will follow, that as the elaflicity is greater with refpec~l 
to the denfity, the mobility of the fluid will be greater, and the 
body in which it takes place will have a greater degree of fenfi- 
bility ; aad on the contrary, that a leffer fenfibility will rcfult 
from a greater denfity with refpect to the elaflicity. 

That fuch a difference in the proportions of elaflicity and den- 
fity does actually take place, may be readily concluded from 
what happens in the courfe of life, where we can diflinclly per- 
ceive that the fenfibility is gradually diminifhing as the denfity 
of the fimple folid is increafmg: and if, as we have faid above, 
the original ftamina give a different ftate of the denfity of the 
fimple folid in different perfons, and that proportionally through 
the whole of life, we fhallhave no difficulty in fuppofing that the 
fame circumflance will give a difference in the proportional den- 
fity and elaflicity of the nervous fluid, and therefore a difference 
of its fenfibility. It is much in illuflration of all this, that the 
fenfibility is evidently lefs, according as the flrength of the fyf- 
tem following the denfity of the fimple folid is greater in differ* 
ent perfons, as well as at the different periods of life. 

The difference of fenfibility may therefore depend upon the 
different condition of the nervous fluid inherent in the medulla-- 
ry fubflance : and that it is liable to be in fuch different condi- 
tions, we learn from the different caufes of the difference of 
fenfibility mentioned above ; fome of which, fuch as narcotic 
powers, or heat and cold, effect the fenfibility of the nerves, 
even when entirely removed from all connection with the other 
parts of the fyflem. 

A fecond circumflance determining the flate of fenfibility, 
feems to be the degree of tenfion that is given to the extremi- 
ties of the medullary fibres in all the feverai organs of fenfe. To 
explain this, 1 fuppofe that the motion of the nervous fluid is 
an ofcillatory motion in an elaflic fluid, and that the mofl part of 
irnpreflions made upon the organs of fenfe are made by the im- 
pulfes of the ofcillatory motions of other elaflic fluids ; and if 
all this be jiul, it will be evident that the motions excited in the 
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nerves by impulfes upon their extremities, will be more orlefs 
confiderable according as thefe extremities are under a greater 
or leffer degree of tenfion. For giving this neceffary tenfion, 
nature feems to have provided, by distributing a very copious 
ramification of blood-veffels among the medullary fibres that are 
properly the fenforium in every organ of fenfe. It is no where 
more remarkable than in the retina of the eye ; and that the ten- 
fion of the blood-veflels muft give a tenfion to the medullary 
fibres thus intermixed and coherent with them, is Sufficiently 
probable. That the increafed tenfion of the blood-veflels has an 
effec"l in increafmg the fenfibility of the eye, is well known from 
many cafes of opthalmia, or, as I may otherwife exprefs it, in 
the cafes of afflux of blood into the veffels of the eye ; in which 
the fenfibility of the retina is increafed to a prodigious degree. 
The increafed fenfibility both of the eye and ear that commonly 
attends phrenitis, is readily explained in the fame manner; and 
fome other illuftrations might be given to the fame purpofe. 

I had a cafe in which the feeling of a hand was loll : and it 
was afterwards clearly perceived, that the lofs of feeling was 
owing to a pally of the brachial artery, whofe pulfations gradu- 
ally ceafed from the wrift to the arm-pit ; whence I judged, that 
the lofs of feeling was to be imputed to the want of blood and 
tenfion in the papillae of the fkin, into each of which we know a 
branch of an artery enters. 

It will appear, therefore, that the fenfibility of the extremities 
of the nerves depends in fome meafure on the degree of tenfion 
given to them by the blood-veffels conftantly intermixed with 
them : and as we have faid, that the conftitutions of men are 
different by the difference of their plethoric ftate ; fo the difference 
of their fenfibility may be merely on this account greater orlefs. 

It has been already obferved, that the conftitution of the ner- 
vous fluid correfponds in fome meafure with the other marks of 
Strength or weaknefs in the fyftem; and this I fuppofe to take 
place in every perfon through the whole of life, and therefore 
to afford a proof of its depending on the ftate of denfity in the 
nervous fluid. 

Before difmiffing the fubjea, I think it neceffary to explain 
a cafe of occafionally increafed fenfibility that may occur in any 
perfon or at any period of life. It is the increafe of fenfibility 
on occafion of any unufual increafe of debility. In order to ac- 
count for this, we iuppofe the whole of the nerves, or the whole 
of the medullary fubftance of the nervous fyftem, to be every 
where pervaded with the fubtile elaftic fluid above mentioned ; 
and that this elaftic fluid will always bring its feveral parts to a 
balance with one another, fo as to become of the fame denfity 
in every part. At the fame time it is highly probable, that in 
the brain, as being the principal feat of this fyftem, and to which 
all the other parts are in fome meafure united, there is a com- 
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mon centre of motion and power ; from whence, in confequence 
of certain circumftances, the nervous fluid is determined with 
greater force, and perhaps in larger quantity, into fome parts 
than into others. This is what I would term the AcYion or 
Energy of the Brain ; and it is particularly evident in the opera- 
tions of the nervous power in the cafe of voluntary motions. It 
is mod probably a certain degree of this energy which conftantly 
fupports the fulnefs in every part of the nervous fyftem ; and 
it is alfo pretty plainly this which fupports the inherent power 
in the moving fibres. Indeed it is equally probable, that the 
fame energy fupports the fulnefs and denfity of the nervous fluid 
in the fentient extremities. And from all this, it appears to me 
that we may readily underftand why the weakened energy of 
the brain, as not fupporting the ufual denfity in the fentient ex- 
tremities, mould produce a greater degree of mobility, and con- 
fequently of fenfibility. 

It is in this manner I would endeavour to account for the in- 
creafed fenfibility accompanying fo many cafes of debility : but 
it is to be obferved, that in certain cafes this weakening of the 
denfity of the nervous fluid in the fentient extremities may go 
to excefs, and deftroy fenfibility and fenfe altogether. 

This doctrine of the energy of the brain being, in a ftate of 
health, conftantly extended every where to the fentient as well 
as to the moving extremities of the nerves, may be illuftrated 
from remarking that when, upon any occafion, the energy of 
the brain is gradually failing, the effects of this every where ap- 
pear from the lofs of fenfe and motion, happening firft in the 
parts molt diftant from the brain, while they are found to fub- 
fift longer in thefe parts which are nearer to it. 

We have thus confidered the ftate of fenfibility as depending 
upon the ftate of the fentient extremities : but I have mentioned 
that it may alfo depend upon the ftate of the fenforium com- 
mune ; and which, therefore, now requires our attention. 

Before entering particularly upon this, it may be ftated as a 
queftion, Whether the ftate of the nervous cords transmitting 
motions from the extremities to the fenforium, may not effect 
the fenfibility of the fyftem ? And on this fubje6l it might be 
fuppofed, that the ftate of the membranes inveloping the nervous 
fibres in their courfe, as well as the ftate of the cellular texture 
and blood-veflels laid in thefe invelopements, and feemingly 
every where interpofed between the feveral nervous cords, 
ihould, according to the different circumftances of thefe inter- 
pofed parts, render the conveyance of the motions of the ner- 
vous fluid from the extremities to the fenforium more or lefs 
free and forcible. It is indeed fufficiently probable, that the 
ftate of thefe circumftances may have effects in this matter ; 
but we hardly know the cafes in which they operate, and ftill 
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lefs how far thefe circumftances are p*rmanenfly different in 
different men. 

Suppofmg, however, the motions propagated from the extre- 
mities to the ienfurium to be quite unaivicted in the courfe of 
the nerves, our queilion then mutt be, How tar the effects of 
thefe motions in producing a fenfation are affected by the ftate 
of the fenforium itfeif? With regard to this queftion, it may, in 
the ftrft folace, be prefumed that the conftitution of the nervous 
fluid, with refpedl to the denfity and elafticity, will be the fame 
of the fenforium as in the extremities ; and therefore, fo far as 
it depends upon this conftitution, the fenfibility will be in the 
fame degree in the one as in the other. It is likewife equally 
probable, that a certain degree of tenfion in the medullary fub- 
ftance of the brain given to it by the fulnefs of' the blood-veffels 
there, will alfo have the fame effects on fenfibility as I have al- 
leged in the cafe of the extremities. 

As, however, the ftate of tenfion in the veffels of the brain 
ratty, upon certain occafions, be greater than in the fentient ex- 
tremities of the nerves j fo this itate of the fenforium may be a 
caufe of greater fenfibility, while the force of the motions propa- 
gated from the fentient extremities remain the fame as before. 

Nothing indeed is more evident than that the energy of the 
brain, that is, its action in determining the nervous power into 
the reft of the fyftem, depends very much upon the fulnefs and 
tenfion of its blood-veffels ; and it is therefore to me probable, 
that the degree of fenfibility in the fenforium will in fome mea- 
fure depend upon the fame circumftance. It may perhaps be 
ftarted as an objection to this, that a certain excels" of fulnefs in 
the blood-veffels of the brain, feems to have the effe6t of deftroy- 
ing fenfe altogether; and that any preternatural fulnefs might 
have, in fome meafure, the effect of impairing the fenfibility of 
the fenforium. The firft part of this is indeed true ; and I dare 
not affert that a certain degree of fulnefs may not render the 
motions of the nervous power lefs free, and thereby impair the 
fenfibility of the fenforium : But ftill this will not deftroy the 
opinion otherwife fo well fupported, that while the motion of 
the nervous power remains in a certain meafure free, a certain 
degree of fulnefs is neceffary to the energy of the brain, and 
therefore that a certain degree of it may increafe fenfibility. 

We have thus found, that fenfibility, fo far as it depends up- 
on the conftitution of the nerves and nervous fluid, will be the 
fame in the fenforium as in the fentient extremities. We have 
likewife found, that an increafe of the fenfibility of the fyftem 
may arife from an increafe of tenfion in the blood-veffels of the 
brain, as manifeftly happens in the cafe of phrenitis and fome 
other difeafes : and there is yet to be mentioned a ftate of the 
fenforium, which, in another refpect, affects the fenfibility of the 
fyftem. 

Vol. I, \ 
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Every body knows that the moft part of fenfations arifing in 
the fenforium are accompanied with what is called a Reflex 
Senfation, that is, a fenfe of agreeable or difagreeable in the 
iimpie fenfation ; and the circumftances of this have a great 
ihare in determining the effects of the fenfation upon the fyftem. 
This I take to be entirely a function of the fenforium, which, 
according to its different conditions, is fitted to increafe or di- 
minifh the date of reflex fenfation. That the condition of the 
fenforium is upon different occafions different in the fame perfon, 
is fufficiently obvious ; and it appears to me no lefs obvious, 
that however it may be varied on different occafions there is 
a character or tone in thefe refpects runs throughout the whole 
■of life, and is a circumftance very much diftinguifhing the dif- 
ferent temperaments of men. It is indeed difficult to afcertain 
the condition of the fenforium that difpofes it to have agreeable 
or difagreeable fenfations more or lefs readily, or in different de- 
grees excited in it ; but though this cannot be done, yet it is 
very proper to mention it as modifying the fenfibility of the fyf- 
tem, and therefore of great influence in the pathology of phytic, 
and in diftinguifhing the moral characters of men. 

Having now treated of the fenfibility of the nervous fyftem, 
I ihall proceed, in the next place, to confider its irritability ; 
which may have a great fhare in diftinguifhing the tempera- 
ments of men. 

The general idea of irritability has been already mentioned ; 
and we have likewife obferved, that this property belongs only 
to certain fibres of a peculiar ftructure and conformation fitting 
them for this purpofe. 

Of Irritability, 

In what I am to offer upon this fubject, I abftradt entirely from 
the force with which the contractions of moving fibres may be 
performed, which by fome may be comprehended under the ti- 
tle of Irritability ; but at prefent I confider only the readinefs 
or facility with which the contractions of moving fibres are ex- 
cited. It is very probable that certain circumftances of this 
conformation may be fo different in different cafes, as to give 
different degrees of irritability ; but both of the general ftruc- 
ture, and of the varieties of it which may occur in particular 
cafes, I am entirely ignorant. 

Our late phyfiologifts have fuppofed that there is a degree of 
greater irritability in certain mufcles and moving fibres than in 
others ; and particularly, that it is greater in thofe of the heart, 
the alimentary canal, and diaphragm, than in thofe of the other 
parts of the body. But whether this be owing to any peculiarity 
in the ftructure of the fibres in thofe more irritable parts, or 
merely to the power of habit, which by repetition feems to giv» 
a greater irritability to every fibre of the fyftem, may be juftly 
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a queftiois. It does not appear to me that we have evidence of 
any peculiar ftrudlure in the fibres of the heart, or other fup- 
pofed more irritable parts ; and at the fame time, as we know 
them to be mod conftantly under the molt frequent repetition of 
their contractions, I am perfuaded that their feemingly greater 
irritability, or rather the perfiftency of their irritability, is owing 
entirely to the power of habit. 

Prefuming, therefore, that we do not know the circumftances 
of the moving fibres themfelves, which might give them in cer- 
tain cafes a greater degree of irritability, we muft feek for the 
caufes of this in fome general circumftances of the fyftem. On 
thisfubject, the mofl obvious conjecture is, that the irritability 
of the moving fibres depends upon the fame caufes with the fen- 
fibility of the fyftem. Many obfervations prove that thefe two 
qualities or conditions are commonly in the fame degree in ma- 
ny perfons ; and it is probable that the leffer denfitv of the ner- 
vous power, which renders it more moveable in the organs of 
fenfe, may alfo render it fuch in the organs of motion. Itfeema. 
to happen accordingly in young perfons, in the female fex, and 
in all perfons naturally or occaiionally weak. 

This leads to the fuppofition that irritability and fenfibility are: 
in the fame degree, and depend upon the like caufes in every 
perfon : and as the contractions of moving fibres produced feem 
to be commonly in proportion to the irritation applied, which is 
fo often a certain fenfation ; fo it might be fuppoled that a gene- 
ral irritability being given, the ftate of it with regard to particu- 
lar contractions might be neglected, and thefe contractions be 
referred entirely to the ftate of fenfibility. 

This certainly may be judged to be often the cafe : but it ap- 
pears to me that we muft not fuppofe it in all cafes ; becaufe it 
feems evident that fenfibility and irritability are not always in 
the fame condition in the fame perfon. I conclude this from 
obferving-that thefe two qualities are often under different laws. 
With reipeel to fenfibility, it is well known that the force of im~ 
preflions in exciting fenfation is by repetition conftantly dimi- 
nifhed ; whereas, by a like repetition of motions, the readinefs 
with which thefe motions are repeated, or what may be called 
the irritability of the parts, is as conftantly increafed. Thus, 
in certain cafes where motions are frequently repeated by the 
application of the fame impreflion, fometimes the one of the 
laws mentioned takes place and fometimes the other ; fo that 
fometimes to produce a repetition of the fame motion, the force 
of the impreflion employed muft be conftantly increafed ; and in 
other cafes the motion may be repeated though the force of the 
impreflion be conftantly diminiihed. Thefe are cafes with 
which phyficians are well acquainted ; but in what circum- 
ftances the one or the other law takes place, I cannot certainly 
determine. 
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However that may he, the whole of thefe phenomena feem 
to me to ihov/, that the fenfibility and irritability, cither in the 
whole of the fyicem or in particular parts of it, may, on certain 
oecafions, be in different conditions ; and of what extent this 
consideration is in the animal (Economy, niufl be well known to 
every perfon s ftudiedthe powers of habit. 

Befides thefe caufes of a difference of irritability, another 
condition may be mentioned in which the irritability is affected 
by ether circumflances than the general flate of the nervous fyf- 
tem ; and therefore may be independent of the flate oi iVnfi'oi- 
litv in the fame perfon. Although we cannot afiign the flate of 
the mufcular fibre itfelf which gives it its peculiar ftate of irri- 
tability ; yet in the whole of a mufcle, and perhaps in every 
collection cf moving fibres, there feems to be a circumflance 
which has a confiderable effect. 

We plainly perceive, that a certain degree of tenfion in its 
fibres, is neceflary to the proper action of every mufcle ; or at 
leaft, it will be readily allowed, that a certain tenfion is necef* 
fary to produce the vigorous action of any of thefe organs : and 
phyfiologifts have obferved the means employed both by nature 
and art to give this neceflary tenfion. Befides the extenfion of 
raufcles in their whole length, which in many cafes may be more 
or lefs, it appears to be alfo neceflary that every particular por- 
tion of their fibres fhould be kept in fome meafure in an extend- 
ed ftate. This I fuppofe to be done by means of arteries being 
every where intermixed with the moving fibres, in fuch a man- 
ner as to lie acrofs the length of thefe fibres, and thereby necef- 
larily, by their conitant fulnefs and occalional diftenlion, extend 
to the fibres that pal? over them. 

The theories which were formerly offered to explain the pur- 
pofe of nature in intermixing fo many blood-veffels w'ith the 
moving fibres, are now generally exploded ; and the only theory 
which feems to be at prefent tenable, is, that it is the purpofe 
cf nature to give thereby heat and tenfion to the moving fibres. 
This provifion of nature is neceflary upon the footing I have juft 
now endeavored to point out j and it will at the fame time appear 
probable, that a certain degree of tenfion will not only give vi- 
gour, but alfo a greater degree of irritability to mufcular fibres ; 
fo that the greater or lefs fulnefs of the arteries may give a ftate 
of irritability independent of the ftate of fenfibility in the fyf- 
tem ; as feems evidently to take place in all thofe cafes of ple- 
thora which we can diftinguifh from obefity. 

Having thus confidered irritability as properly refiding in the 
moving fibres or living foiids alone, and having confidered its 
various flates in thefe, I judge it neceflary now to take a larger 
view of the fubject, and, under the term Irritability, to com- 
prehend the flate of thofe motions which, beginning in the fen- 
lorium are directed from thence along the nerves to the feveral 
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moving fibres, and are very generally the beginning of all the 
motions which take place in the mufcular ©r moving fibres of the 
body. The degree of facility or readinefs, more or lefs, with 
which thefe motions beginning in the fenforium are excited, I 
would term the Irritability of the Brain or Senforium ; and this 
we are now to confider farther. 

This beginning of motion in the fenforium is moil remarkable 
in thofe cafes in which it is accompanied with, or appears to be 
excited by volition. Except, indeed, in thofe cafes, phyfiolo- 
gifls have commonly confidered the brain as an inert and paf- 
f:ve organ, having no motions taking place in it, butin propor- 
tion to the impuli'es proceeding from the fentient portions of the 
nerves, and the fenfations ariiing from thence. I am, however, 
difpofed to believe, that in confequence of the impulfes very con- 
ftantly proceeding from the fentient portions of the nerves, and 
even independent of any fenfation arifing at the fame time, there 
is a new power and force of motion excited in the brain, and 
from thence very conflantly directed into every part of the nerv- 
ous fyftem. This is what I have called the Energy of the Brain ; 
and have alleged, that not only in confequence of fenfation and 
volition, but, without either of thefe, in confequence of certain 
other impulfes, this energy is manifeflly exerted, and excites, 
with more or lefs force, the contractions of moving fibres ; and 
farther, that from the impulfes very conflantly proceeding from 
the fentient parts, though producing neither fenfation or volition, 
the fame energy is excited and exerted fo as to fupport the ful- 
nefs both of the fentient nerves and of the inherent power of the 
moving fibres. From all this it will be underftood, that under 
the title of the Irritability of the Brain, I comprehend the greater 
or lefTer degree of readinefs with which the energy of the brain 
is exerted in all its various operations upon the moving fibres. 

Having thus explained my idea of the irritability of the brain, 
I proceed to conlider its various flates: and, in the firft place, 
in thofe cafes in which the beginning of the motion is either ac- 
companied with, or is produced by volition ; which are always 
the cafes moft diftinctly obfervable. 

Volition arifes in two ways : Firft, when fenfations arifing ei- 
ther without, or v/ith very little, reflex fenfation, give occafion 
to the exercife of the judgment in marking their various rela- 
tions, and their confequent fitnefs or unfitnefs for human affairs, 
they thereby give occafion to various defires, and therefore to 
volitions for producing thofe motions of the body that are fuited 
to the ends defired. Thefe volitions may be more or lefs pow- 
erfully excited, according to the operation of the intellectual 
powers in marking the fitnefs or unhtnefs of things : and a dif- 
ferent ftate of thefe powers, and a quicker or flower perception 
of relations, certainly diftinguifhes the temperaments of men. 
We know little, however, of the phyfical caufes of this; and it 
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is feldom that the difference of the intelle&ual powers gives fucb 
a difference of temperament as may particularly affect the phyfi- 
cal (late of the human body, and thereby the operation of me- 
dicines. We therefore omit the further confideration of the 
irritability that may take place in the volitions arifing from intel- 
lectual operations ; and this the more efpecially, becaufe I be- 
lieve it is never difcernible excepting when the intellectual con- 
clufion excites a confiderable degree of reflex fenfation ; and 
when, therefore, the irritability is in the fame condition with 
that we are now to mention in the fecond place. 

A fecond cafe of volition excited, and exciting, is, when the 
fenfations, either altogether without, or with very little, intel- 
lectual operation attending them, produce thefe various modes 
of volition, which we diftinguiih by the names of Appetite, 
Propenfities, and Emotions or Pallions. With refpect to the 
two firit, we believe that the volition and the motions produced 
by it are always exactly in proportion to the ftimulus applied to 
the particular parts, from which the propenfity or appetite arifes ; 
and I cannot clearly perceive that, in modifying this, the irrita- 
bility of the brain has any {hare. 

It is only in the cafe of emotions or paffions, that is, the modes 
of defire and averfion of the ftronger kinds, that we can fufpect 
a different degree of the irritability of the fcrvforium to take place. 
Mankind very generally fuppofe in different men a different de- 
gree of irritability in this refpect: and as the whole of the mo- 
tions here concerned are in the fenforium itfelf, the irritability 
muft likewife be efpecially there. I entertain indeed no doubt 
that fuch an irritability takes place ; but fo far, however, as I can 
perceive, fuch irritability muft depend upon the fame caufes as 
the fenfibility of the fenforium with refpect to the production of 
reflex fenfations. To this purpofe, we muft remark, that in pro- 
portion as fenfations are agreeable or difagreeable, they muft ex- 
cite defire or averfion in different degrees ; and therefore the ir- 
ritability of the brain in proportion to thefe ; and as it depends 
upon the fame caufes, fo it muft be exactly in proportion to the 
fenfibility in producing reflex fenfations. The whole, however, 
is involved in the fame obfeurity and difficulty as the peculiar 
cafe of the fenfibility of the fenforium ; fo that I fhall profecutc 
the confideration of it no further here ; although we cannot alto- 
gether quit the fubject without taking notice of a curious quef- 
tion that occurs respecting it. 

It has been already obferved, that fenfibility and irritability 
do in fome refpects follow different laws, while by repetition the 
former is diminifhed and the latter is increafed. We have alfo 
faid, that there may be a different condition of thefe two facul- 
ties, fo that there may be an increafe of irritability independent 
of fenfibility ; and if this is manifeft in particular organs, it may 
alfo be fuppofed to take place in the fenforium. I think it truly 
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does fo ; and that upon many occafions the irritability of the brain 
is independent of its fenfibility with refpecl to reflex fenfation. 

Of Strength and Weaknefs. 

Another circumftance of the nervous fyftem meriting atten- 
tion, as diftinguifhing the temperaments of men, is the ftrength 
of the body, always, in my opinion, depending on the ftate of 
the nervous fyftem. The ftrength of the body appears always 
to confift in the force of contraction of the mufcular or moving 
fibres. Thefe, in the living body, are conftantly poffeffed of n 
vis insita, or inherent power, by which they have a continual 
tendency to contract and climinifh their length ; and the force of 
this power in different perfons, may be confideredas giving more 
or lefs of ftrength to the fyftem. It may be difficult to fay what 
this depends upon, although probably it depends upon the cir- 
cumftance of the mufcular fibre, fo much connected with the 
other parts of the nervous fyftem, being fitted to receive and 
retain a large portion of the nervous fluid, which, as an elaftic, 
muft have a continual tendency to contracl itfelf, and the fibre 
in which it is inherent; and the force of this contra&ion will 
probably be according to the denfity of the fluid which gives the 
inherent power. If I am right in fuppofing the ftate of the Am- 
ple folid to modify the ftate of the medullary fibre, this laft will 
contain a denfer fluid ; as we commonly find the inherent power 
in the medullary mufcular fibre to correfpond with the denfer 
ftate of the fimple- folid. 

This ftrength of the inherent power, therefore, is one foun- 
dation for the ftrength of the fyftem ; but the contra&ion of 
mufcular fibres does commonly, perhaps always, depend upon a 
vis nervea derived from the brain. This is efpecially evident in 
all the cafes of voluntary motion ; which being always an action 
of the brain, there feems to be a motion excited there, that is 
determined with more force, and perhaps in greater quantity, 
along the nerves into the mufcular fibres. In thefe cafes of vo- 
luntary motions, the force with which this power is exerted is 
regulated by the will, and therefore in various degrees, but can- 
not be exerted with the fame degree of force in every different 
perfon ; and thofe with which it can be exerted with greater force 
than in others, are confidered as the ftronger perfons. 

Upon this fubjecl it may be fairly concluded, that the ftren K th- 
will always depend upon the force with which the energy of the 
brain can be exerted; for although that may, according to the 
will, be m very various degrees of force, it may be fuppofed 
that a volition being given, the energy of the brain may be more 
ftrongly exerted in one perfon than in another; and therefore 
the ftate of this energy, with the ftate of the inherent power 
will determine the ftrength of every fyftem : or, as I think it 
may be ihown that the ftate of the inherent power depends alfo 
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upon the energy of the brain ; fo this alone may be confidered 
as determining the ftrength of every fyftem. 

The queftion, however, upon this arifmg, is, What gives a 
ftronger energy of the brain in one perfon than in another ? The 
anfwer is, that it probably depends upon the ftate of the medul- 
lary fibre containing a nervous fluid of greater denfity in one 
perfon than in another. Indeed it is rendered very probable by 
this, that in certain difeafes of the brain, as in mania, the ftrength 
of the fyftem is commonly increafed to an uncommon degree ; 
while at the fame time we find a great change to have happened 
in the medullary fubftance of the brain, by its becoming of a 
more denfe fubftance than ufual. 

Having thus explained the caufe of ftrength in general, it is 
neceffary further to explain how, agreeable to thefe principles, 
the ftate of ftrength comes to differ in a confiderable degree at 
the different periods of life. 

That from the beginning of life to a certain period, the ftrength 
of the body fhould be conftantly increafing, will be readily ex- 
plained by the increafing denfity of the iimple folid, and with 
that the denfity of the nervous fluid in the medullary fibre. 

This, however, has its limited period ; for although the den- 
fity of the folid is ilill confiderable, and even going on to in- 
creafe, yet the ftrength of the fyftem docs not increafe beyond 
a certain degree ; and, on the contrary, is from a certain period 
conftantly declining. 

This remains to be explained ; and may be attempted in the 
following manner. We have faid that the nervous fluid has the 
properties of elafticity and denfity combined in a certain pro- 
portion ; but that this proportion is conftantly varying in the 
courfe of life. In the beginning, the elafticity is great in pro- 
portion to the denfity ; but while the caufe of any increafe of 
elafticity is not known, the increafe of denfity, from what we 
have faid before, is evident and certain ; and accordingly with 
that the ftrength of the fyftem is conftantly increaiing. If, 
however, at a certain period it thall happen, that the denlity fhall 
be increafed to fuch a degree that it is not moveable bv the fame 
impreffions on its elafticity as are neceffary to excite a ftrong vi- 
bration, the ftrength of the fyftem can increafe no further ; and, 
en the contrary, according as the denfity is conftantly increaf- 
ing, the force of the energy of the brain muft be perpetually di- 
minifhing, and with that the ftrength of the fyftem continually 
declining. 

This is agreeable to the phenomena. In the beginning of 
life, fenfibility depending upon the mobility of the nervous fluid, 
is confiderable ; but as life advances, it is conftantly diminiih- 
ing, whilft the ftrength of the fyftem is Mill increafing: and 
after a certain period, while both the elafticity is farther dimi- 
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nifhed and the denfity farther increafed, the ftrength that can be 
exerted muft be continually declining. 

This perhaps may be illuftrated by fome other confiderations. 
In the beginning of life, the force of the heart is ftrong with re- 
fpe6l to the fyflem of arteries ; and the latter accordingly be- 
come ftretched out, and the body grows in bulk. This, how- 
ever, we know, by the increafing denfity of the arteries, goes 
on more and more flowly till it flops altogether. 

Whilft the force of the heart is conftantly filling and diftend- 
ing the arterial fyflem, we may fuppofe the elaflicity of the ner- 
vous fluid to be fupported in every part of the fyflem ; and 
while the denfity is at the fame time increafing, the ftrength of 
the body, by the tenfion and fulnefs of the arteries, will be fup- 
ported and increafed, as we have explained above. 

But we have alfo obferved above, that the exertion of the ener- 
gy of the brain requires the fulnefs and tenfion of the veffels of 
that organ ; and that its energy will be fupported and increafed 
by the general fulnefs of the arterial fyflem. The increafing ful- 
nefs of this, however, has its limits both from the denfity of the 
arteries becoming too great for the force of the heart, and from 
the refiftance of the veins becoming gradually diminifhed. To 
explain this latter circumftance, we muft remark, that, from the 
experiments of Sir Clifton Wintringhanz, it appears, that in the 
beginning of life, the denfity of the coats of the veins, and con- 
fequently their refiftance to the reception of blood from the ar- 
teries, is proportionally greater with refpe6l to that of the arte- 
ries, in young animals than in thofe that are older : but the den- 
fity of the arteries, by the aclion of the heart diftending and 
preffing them, is conftantly increafing ; while the fame power 
not being applied to the veins, their denfity is not proportionally 
increafed. From this it muft happen, that the denfity of the 
arteries conftantly increafing will come at length to be proportion- 
ally greater than that of the veins, and confequently throw a 
greater proportion of blood into the latter ; and after a certain 
period, the denfity of the arteries flill increafing and throwing a 
greater proportion of blood into the veins, the fulnefs of the ar- 
teries themfelves will no longer increafe, but will rather be fur- 
ther diminifhed. As we have, however, laid above, that the 
vigour of the fyflem depends much upon the fulnefs of the arte- 
rial fyflem, fo, as foon as this laft ceafes, the former can go on 
no longer to increafe, and will be rather gradually diminilhing. 

Here, therefore, is another caufe of a period being put to the 
increafing vigour of the fyflem, and at the fame time a caufe af- 
figned of its thereafter conftantly declining. It is fufficiently pro- 
bable, that both thefe caufes take place together at the fame time 
of life ; and with great reafon it may be fuppofed to be nearly 
at the age of thirty-five. 

The whole of this fubjecl might be further illuftrated by 

Vol, I % K 
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fhowing that the phenomena, in the decline of life and in old 
age, may be explained upon the principles we have laid down ; 
but I have not room for fuch difcuffions in this work. 

I have now confidered, under five heads, the chief circum- 
ftances of the animal ceconomy, and have endeavoured to point 
out the different conditions in which thefe may upon different 
occafions be found : and in attempting to affign the caufes of thefe 
conditions, I have mown in what manner, and upon what occa- 
fions, they may be different in different perfons. 

Of Particular Temperaments. 

It has thus been my endeavour to lay fome foundation for dif- 
tinguiihing the temperaments oilmen : but thefe temperaments, 
as has been already obferved, are not to be diftinguifhed by at- 
tending to any one of thefe chief circumftances alone ; for the 
ftate of any of thefe is commonly combined with a particular 
ftate of all the others ; and it is only by a combination of the 
particular ftates of the chief circumftances in the fame perfon, 
that the temperaments are to be properly diftinguifhed. To ex- 
plain this, we prefume, that in any one perfon a particular ftate 
of the fimple folid is pretty conftantly combined with a particu- 
lar ftate of the fluids, with a particular ftate of the diftribution 
and proportion of thefe, and all thefe with a particular ftate of 
the nervous fyftem ; and as fuch a combination may be formed 
in another perfon, but confifting in a difference of the particular 
ftates of each of the chief circumftances, this will give a differ- 
ent temperament in thefe two perfons. So far therefore as we can 
find fuch combinations to be fteadily formed in any particular per- 
fon, we fhall be able to affign his particular temperament. 

It muft, however, be acknowledged to be uncertain, how far 
certain ftates of the chief circumftances of the ceconomy are ftea- 
dily connected together, and therefore how far we can extend 
our doctrine of temperaments to a great number of different 
men ; but at the fame time, it is only by presuming upon a cer- 
tain fteadinefs of thefe combinations, that we can go any length 
in explaining the difference of temperament. 

The ancients very early eftablifhed a diftincYion of tempera- 
ments, which the fchools of phyfic have almoft univerfally adopt- 
ed ever lince, and appears to me to be founded in obfervation. 
I am very much of opinion, that we can perceive a combination 
of a particular ftate of the chief circumftances of the ceconomy 
to take place very fteadily in certain perfons, and thereby to form 
at leaft two of the temperaments afiigned by the ancients. Ac- 
cordingly, the circumftances in which thefe two temperaments 
feem to confift, we fhall now endeavour to explain ; and I fhall 
hereafter confider how much farther we may proceed. 

In doing this, it will be proper, in the firft place, to mark out 
the feveral external appearances that concur in the fame perfon ; 
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and from which concurrence taking place in many different per- 
f'ons, we are led to prefume in thefe, one and the fame combina- 
tion or temperament. 

One to be particularly mentioned, is that temperament which 
the ancients, and which phyficians at all times fince, have dif- 
tinguifived by the appellation of the Sanguine. _ In this, the ex- 
ternal appearances are the following. The hair foft, and never 
much curled, is of a pale colour, or from thence palling through 
different fhades to a red ; the fkin is fmooth and white ; the 
complexion ruddy ; the eyes commonly blue ; the habit of the 
body foft and plump ; after the period of manhood, difpofed to 
obefity, and at all times readily fweating upon exercife ; the 
flrength of the whole body is moderate ; and the mind fenfible, 
irritable, cheerful, and unfteady. 

Before going further, it is neceffary to obferve, that as no ex- 
act meafure can be had of the different degrees in which the qua- 
lities we are to mention take place, I fuppofe a middle ftate very 
nearly afcertained by obfervation ; and I am unable to give any- 
other meafure of qualities than merely by marking them as 
below or above the middle ftate. 

Upon this footing I would explain the fanguine temperament 
as confuting in the following ftate of the feveral chief circum- 
ftances of the ceconomy. I fuppofe the fimple folids to be lax j 
the mafs of blood to be of a moderate confidence ; the red glo- 
bules and ferum to be in large proportion ; and the ferofity to be 
of moderate acrimony. I prefume the heart to be active, and 
rather ftrong with refpect to the fyftem of blood-veffels ; the 
quantity of blood in the arteries large with refpect to that in the 
veins ; and the quantity of fluids in the whole body large in pro- 
portion to the quantity of folid ; the ftate of the nervous fyftem 
to be fenfible and irritable, but in every ftate readily changeable. 
This temperament is moft exquifite from the time of puberty to 
that of manhood ; but continues its character in fome meafure 
throughout the whole of life. This temperament is liable to 
hemorrhagy, inflammation, and hyfteria ; and with the ancients 
made the temper amentum calidum et humidum. 

The other temperament diftinguilhed by the ancients, which- 
I can characterise moft diftinctly and explain moft clearly, is that 
which has been very conftantly named the Melancholic. In this, 
the external appearances are the following. The hair is hard, 
black, and curled ; the fkin is coarfer, and of a dun colour, with 
a correfponding complexion ; the eyes very conftantly black ; the 
habit of the body rather hard and meagre ; the flrength confi- 
derable ; the mind flow, difpofed to gravity, caution and timi- 
dity, with little fenfibility or irritability, but tenacious of all emo- 
tions once excited, and therefore of great fteadinefs. In this 
temperament, I judge the fimple folids to be firm and denfe ; the 
mafs of blood to be of a thicker confiftence j the gluten abun« 
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dant ; the red globules and ferum in moderate quantity, and the 
ferofity more acrid ; the heart rather torpid, but ftrong ; the 
quantity of blood in the veins large with refpeft to that of the 
arteries ; and the quantity of fluids in the whole fyftem mode- 
rate in proportion to the folids ; the {late of the nervous fyftem 
to be, as expreffed above, by the ftate of the mind, that is, lefs 
fenfible and irritable, but ftrong and fteady, and difpofed to ad- 
mit the reflex fenfations of fadnefs and fear. This temperament 
is moft completely formed in advanced life ; but the characters 
of it appear often very early. It is liable to melancholia, hypo- 
ihondriafis, mselena, and haemorrhoisj and with the ancients 
made the temper amentum frigidum et siccum. 

Thefe are the two temperaments we can the moft clearly dif- 
tinguifh ; becaufe they are almoft in every refpect the oppofites 
of each other. 

With refpecl: to both, I think fome illuftration may be obtained, 
from confidering what happens to every perfon both in the body 
and the mind during the progrefs of life. Of thefe changes I 
have already fpoken pretty fully, when treating of the ftrength 
and weaknefs of the nervous fyftem. From the circumftances 
there pointed out, it will appear, that thofe which chiefly deter- 
mine to a fanguine temperament, occur efpecially in the firft part 
of life ; and that thofe which determine to the melancholic, as 
certainly occur in the after parts of it. Accordingly, from the 
effects we may conclude to the caufes, efpecially when at the 
fame time the exiftence of fuch caufes is clearly afcertained ; and 
therefore we may venture to affert, that the changes which hap- 
pen in the courfe of life do well illuftrate the doctrine laid down 
refpecting thefe two temperaments, the fanguine and melancholic. 

A further illuftration to the fame purpofe may be drawn from 
the confideration of the fexes : for it is obvious, that the circum- 
ftances of the fanguine temperament, both in the body and in 
the mind, appear more prevalent in the female fex ; while a 
greater denfity and lefs flexibility of the fnnple folid, with a pro- 
portional greater denfity and lefs mobility of the nervous power, 
make the character of the male fex approach nearer to that of 
the melancholic. 

I have thus endeavored to explain the different ftates of the 
human body, by referring them to two general ftates or tempe- 
raments, which not only ferve to diftinguifh the moft part of 
men through the whole of life, but alfo to diftinguifh the differ- 
ent fexes, and likewife the ftate of particular perfons as they pafs 
through the different ages of life. Our doctrine therefore, will 
apply very extenfively ; but perhaps it may not feem to be very 
readily applicable to that great variety which would appear to 
take place in the human conftitution. 

With a view, therefore, to attempt fome explanation of this 
variety, we fhall remark, in the firft place, that it may in fome 
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meafure depend upon the two temperaments, which we have 
fuppofed chiefly to prevail, being feldom perfectly formed ; or, 
in other words, upon the particular ftate of the circumftances in 
which they confilt, being feldom found in the moft complete 
degree. For example, it is feldom that in the fanguine, the 
fimple folid is the moft lax, or in the melancholic the moft rigid, 
that is compatible with health. There is reafon to fuppofe, that 
from the medium ftate of denfity and firmnefs in the folid, there 
may be various intermediate degrees between the moft lax upon 
the one hand, and the moft rigid upon the other; and fuppofing 
that with each of thefe intermediate degrees, there is united a 
correfponding ftate of the nervous power, there may then be fo 
many intermediate and feemingly varying temperaments, nei- 
ther completely fanguine nor melancholic, though always ap- 
proaching to the one or the other. This may explain, in fome 
meafure, the varieties in the temperaments of men, but it may 
be juftly doubted if it will account for the whole. 

It will therefore be proper, in the fecond place, to obferve, 
that it is doubtful if the chief circumftances of the economy are 
always in the fame proportion to one another that has been 
above fuppofed. For example, we have fuppofed that the den- 
fity and the mobility of the nervous power are always in a cer- 
tain proportion to one another : but this is not very certainly 
the cafe ; and if we may fuppofe, as feems to be allowable, that 
in two perfons, the denfity being equal, the mobility may be 
greater in the one than in the other ; fo that, if this fhould hap- 
pen, it will be obvious that it might give a more exquifite forma- 
tion of the fanguine, or a more moderate ftate of the melancho- 
lic temperament. In this way, it is poflible, that with a certain 
degree of denfity greater than ufual in the fanguine, there may 
may be a mobility greater than in proportion to this, we fhall 
then have a middle temperament between the fanguine and the 
melancholic, and perhaps what the ancients meant to denote by 
the title of Choleric ; that is, of more ftrength than in the fan- 
guine, and of more irritability than in the melancholic. It is 
poflible alfo, that there may occur a fimple folid more denfe than 
ufual in the fanguine, and at the fame time from a more humid 
ftate of greater flexibility than in the melancholic ; and if, along 
with thefe, there be an analogous ftate of the medullary fibre of 
lefs mobility and elafticity in proportion to the denfity, we fhall 
then have that temperament which the ancients expreffed by the 
title of Phlegmatic; that is, with lefs fenfibility and irritability, 
but with more ftrength and fteadinefs, than in the fanguine, and 
at the fame time with more laxity and more mutability than in 
the melancholic. 

In the whole of this difcuflion, we have confidered the ftate of 
the nervous power as chiefly modifying the temperaments of 
men ; and more readily enter into this fuppofition, becaufe we 
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prefume the flate of the nervous power to be almoft always at- 
tended by a correfponding ftate of the fimple fohd, and that both 
thefe together pretty conftantly modify the itate of the fluids, both 
with refped to their quality, their proportion, and diftnbution. 

Of thefe latter circumftances, however, conftantly following 
the ftate of the fimple folids and of the nervous power, I am by 
no means certain. As we obferve, that at different periods of 
life there is a difference between the arteries and the veins, as 
to the circumftances of denfity and capacity ; fo it is pofiible, 
that fome difference in thefe refpects may be eftablifhed in the 
original ftamina, and may therefore in fome degree run through- 
out the whole of life, and thus vary the flate of the fluids. It is 
alfo pofiible, that there maybe conditions of the original ftamina 
determining a difference in the ftrength and activity of the heart 
with refpect. to the capacity of the blood-veffels ; or, on the 
other hand, the ftate of the heart being given, there may be % 
difference in the denfity and refiftance of the fanguiferous fyf- 
tem. In all thefe cafes, there mny arife a difference in the qua- 
lity, proportion, and diftribution of the fluids, and thereby a fur- 
ther variety in the temperaments of men : and thus perhaps we 
may account for the difference of ftature, bulk, and proportion, 
of the feveral parts of the body in different perfons. 

All this might be illuftrated more fully; but perhaps we have 
infilled long enough upon what may by many be thought perhaps 
too much depending upon conjectural reafonings. It no doubt 
may, in fome refpecls, be liable to this imputation; but 1 ihould 
fain hope that it may ferve to lay the foundation of fpeculations 
which muft be purfued before we can explain the important, 
and therefore neceffary doctrines concerning the temperaments 
of men. 

On this fubject, it is very requifite to remark further, that the 
confideration of the operation of medicines is not only concerned 
with the general ftate or temperaments of the human conftitu- 
tion, but alfo very much concerned with the peculiar conditions 
which take place in particular perfons, or in particular parts of 
the body; and which conditions are feemingly neither depending 
upon, nor neceflarily connected with, the general temperaments. 

Of Idiosyncrasies. 

Thefe conditions are what phyftcians have called Idiosyncra 
sies. The term has been confounded with that of tempera* 
ments ; but I mean here to exprefs by it thofe conditions of cer* 
tain perfons whereby ceitain functions of the whole or of parti- 
cular parts of the body affected by applications made to them, 
very differently from what thefe functions are affected in others, 
and very differently from what they are in perfons feemingly of 
the fame general temperament. 

Oi thefe idiofyncrafies, the greater part of them feem to me 
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to confift in a preternatural degree of the fenfibility or irritability 
of certain parts of the fyitem, or in a peculiar fenfibility or irri- 
tability of the whole body, or in particular parts of it with re- 
gard to certain applications, and to thole only. 

Of fuch idiofyncrafies, thofe that have been the moft taken no- 
tice of are thofe which occur with refpect to the effects of tafte 
and odour. Tafles are of confiderable variety ; but they are re- 
duced to certain clafTes and orders, in which the molt part of 
men are fo well agreed, as to fhew that the operation is nearly 
the fame in all of them. This certainly happens with refpect to 
the fimple fenfation ; but with refpect to the reflex of agreeable 
or difagreeable, this is often confiderably different in different 
perfons, and mows that there is room here for an idiofyncrafy 
which accordingly takes place ; and there are many inftances 
of it in the records of phyfic. 

The inftances, however, of a peculiar averfion in particular 
perfons to certain odours, are much more frequent. The re- 
cords of phyfic are full of them ; and examples of them are 
known almoft to every body. The fenfations arifing from odour 
feem to be more various in different men than thofe arifing from 
taftes ; fo that mankind have hardly eftablifhed any other dis- 
tinction of the former than that of agreeable or difagreeable. 
Subdivifions have been attempted, but with no confent of man- 
kind, fo as to be expreffed with any precifion in common lan- 
guage. The fenfation, therefore, is probably much varied in 
different men, and gives room for idiofyncrafies, which accord- 
ingly appear without our being able to refer them to any parti- 
cular clafTes or orders of odours ; and the effects are not lefs re- 
markable by the operation of the fame odour upon different per- 
fons, than by its being fo powerful in its degree, producing fyn- 
cope, hyfteria, and epilepfy. 

Thefe peculiar effects of fenfations are manifefty extended 
to the alimentary canal. In this, and particularly in the fto- 
mach, the fenfibility is not correfpondent to the general fenfibi- 
lity and irritability of the whole fyftem : for there are inftances 
of fh-ong perfons moved by very fmall dofes of emetics ; whillt, 
on the other hand, there are feeminglv weakly perfons who are 
not moved but by very large dofes of the fame. 

There are inftances of fenfibility in the ftomach that are peculi- 
ar to certain perfons, and appearing in few others. But I muft ac- 
knowledge, with regard to feveral of thefe idiofyncrafies, it is not 
eafy to determine whether their effeds depend upon an impref- 
fion made upon the nerves of the ftomach, or upon a modifica- 
tion which thefe fubftances give to the fermentations and folu- 
tions that take place there. For example, if frefh honey gives 
pains of the ftomach to certain perfons, as this is obviated by 
boiling the honey before it is taken into the ftomach, it may be 
a doubt whether this volatile part of frefh honey operates by an 
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impreflion upon the nerves of the ftomach, or by exciting a more 
active fermentation there. The acefcent fermentation which 
occurs always in a greater or leffer degree, is manifeftly more 
or lefs readily excited in different perfons ; for we know many 
perfons who take in acids and acefcents in large quantities, 
without any appearance of a ftronger acefcency being excited, 
while I have known certain others from a very fmall quantity of 
acefcents taken in, have the flrongeft marks of a morbid acef- 
cency immediately produced. 

We know fo little of the gaftric fluid, and of its operation on 
different fubltances, that it is very difficult to explain the idiofyn- 
crafies which take place in certain perfons and not in others, with 
refpect to milk, oils, fhell-fifh, and fome other fubflances. One 
of the moll remarkable is this, that the white of egg, one of the 
mildeft fubftances in nature, and readily digefled in almoft all 
the ftomachs of men, cannot however be taken in, even in fmall 
quantity, by certain perfons, without immediately occafioning 
much pain and ficknefs. 

In any attempts to account for thefe peculiarities, it ought to 
be kept in view, that the ftomach is not only affected by fenfa- 
tions depending upon impreflion, but likewife by thofe which 
depend upon confeioufnefs, or a perception of the ftate of its 
own action ; and that undoubtedly many of its fenfations are of 
the latter kind. 

It does not feem neceffary to enter upon the confideration of 
the idiofyncrafies of the inteftinal canal, as they are to be explain- 
ed from the fame degree of fenfibility that may be peculiar 
here as in the ftomach. What farther may ariie from a peculiar 
ftate of the bile or other fluids poured into the inteftines, we 
cannot pretend to judge. The various ftate of the alvine excre- 
tion depends upon many different caufes which there is no place 
for confidering here ; but it is moft likely that fome of thele 
caufes may be more coniiderable and peculiar in certain perfons 
than in others, and give an idiofyncraiy in that refpect. A tor- 
por, or flower motion of the inteftinal canal, is efpecially to be 
firfpected. 

We have thus endeavoured to mark out the various caufes 
of idiofyncrafy ; and although perhaps we may not have done it 
completely, yet It is hoped enough has been faid to {how, that in 
the employment of remedies a phyfician muft be directed 
by the confideration of idiofyncrafies as well as by the general 
temperament. 

In the cafe of any perfon, therefore, occurring to a phyfician 
for the firft time as a patient, particular inquiry {hould be made 
reflecting the idiofyncrafies which may prevail in his conftilution ; 
and if he himfelf thould happen to have had no experience of 
the effects of particular applications, the idiofyncrafies of his 
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parents fhould next be inquired after; for idiofyncrafies are 
very often hereditary. 

We have thus attempted to point out the various Mates of the 
human conftitution that may be found more conftantly different 
in different perfons ; but it will be proper now to remark, that 
thefe conftitutions may be varioufly modified by thofe circum- 
stances of climate, diet, exercife, and the like, to which men 
may be expofed in the courfe of life, and which it is well known 
have a great power in changing the natural conftitution into one 
not only very different, but perhaps even oppofite. It is there- 
fore well known that a phyfician, in practifing upon the human 
conftitution, either for the preferving of health or of curing dif- 
eafes, muft not only confider the temperaments and idiofyncra- 
fies which nature has originally given to the conftitution, but 
muft alfo confider the accidental ftates of it, which may have 
been produced by the circumftances and manner of life. 

It is, however, not my bufmefs here either to explain thofe 
various accidental ftates, or to affign their caufes ; although it 
might be proper enough to lay a foundation for that doctrine 
by explaining the powers of cuftom and habit in general, as I 
formerly endeavored to do in my lectures on the materia medi- 
ca. It does not, however, appear to me neceffary to do it now, be- 
caufe for a pretty full information on this fubject, I can refer to a 
Difiertation de Consuetudine, publifhed fome years ago by my 
fon, Dr. Henry Cullen ; another edition of which I hope he will 
foon give jn a ftill more complete form in the Englilh language. 

To conclude what we have to offer reflecting the operation of 
medicines, it is proper now to remark, as I have faid above, that 
in confidering this fubject, it is very neceffary to attend to the 
fympathy and confent which takes place between the feveral parts 
of the human fyftem ; and although we cannot profecute this 
confideration fully here, we muft not omit taking notice of one 
very general cafe of very great influence in almoft the whole of 
the doctrines of the materia medica, as this particular fympathy 
is concerned in the operation of the molt part of medicines, and 
explains the operation of many which is otherwife difficult to be 
underftood. 

This is the operation of medicines upon the ftomach, from 
which motions are often propagated to almoft every diftant part 
of the human body, and peculiar effects produced in thofe parts, 
whilft the medicine itfelf is only in contact with the ftomach. 

The ftomach is the part by which the moil part of fubftances 
introduced into the interior parts of the body generally pafs ; and 
it is endued with a peculiar fenfibility, which renders it ready to 
be affected by every fubftance entering into it that is active with 
refpect to the human body. Every thing, therefore, of this 
kind introduced into the ftomach operates almoft always there, 
and for the moft part only there. It is now, however, well 
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known to phyfieians, that the mod confiderable inftance of the 
fympathy mentioned above, is afforded by the ftomach, fo con- 
nected^ with almolt every other part of the fyftem, that motions 
excited there are communicated to almoft every other part of 
the body, and produce peculiar effects in thofe parts, however 
diftant from the ftomach itfelf. This indeed is very well known ; 
but that the effects of many medicines which appear in other 
parts of the body are entirely owing to an action upon the fto- 
mach, and that the moft part of medicines acting upon the fyf- 
tem act immediately upon the ftomach only, is what has not 
been underftood till very lately, and does not feem even yet to 
be very generally and fully perceived by the writers on the ma- 
teria medica. It will therefore be proper here to fay in what 
manner this doctrine may be eftablifhed. 

1st, That medicines mowing confiderable powers with refpect 
to the whole fyftem, act efpeciaily or only on the ftomach, will 
appear from all thofe cafes in which the effects appear foon after 
the fubftance has been taken into the ftomach, and before they 
can be fuppofed to have gone further into the body, or to have 
reached the mafs of blood. Thus, Sir John Pringle, from the 
fudden operation of the Peruvian bark in preventing the parox- 
yfms of intermittent fevers, properly concludes, that it cannot 
be by its antifeptic powers with refpect to the fluids, but by a cer- 
tain operation immediately upon the ftomach. See Difeafes of 
the Army, Appendix, p. xxv. 

2c//y, As medicines are commonly in the firft place applied to 
the ftomach ; fo all thofe of volatile, active, and penetrating 
parts, muft immediately and efpeciaily act upon the ftomach: 
and from this confideration, as well as from the fuddennefs of 
their effects which commonly appear, we may conclude their 
action to be upon the ftomach only. Accordingly, I conclude 
that the action of the volatile alkali, and fome other faline fub- 
Itances, is upon the ftomach alone, and very rarely by any anti- 
feptic powers with refpect to the fluids. 

3dly, Though medicines do not to the tafte or fmell difcover 
any volatile or active parts, yet if their effects depend upon the 
change which they produce in the ftate of the nervous power, it 
is hardly to be doubted that they operate only upon the fenfible 
and irritable parts of the ftomach. This I conceive to be the 
cafe of opiates and of moft other narcotic powers, whole fub- 
itance is known to remain in the ftomach long after they have 
difcovered their effects in the moft diftant parts of the fyftem. 

4.4hly, If there are medicines fuppofed to act only when they 
come in contact with the parts they are fuppofed to act upon, and 
that a certain quantity is neceffary to.be applied to theie parts; 
and further, if fuch medicines are either thrown into the fto- 
mach in fmall quantity, or are of a nature to be flowly diffolved 
there, fo that they cannot be fuppofed in iufficient quantity to 
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come in conta& with the parts they are deftined to ad upon, 
whilil however their effeas appear in thefe parts ; it mult, I think, 
be concluded, that thefe eff^s depend entirely upon the opera- 
tion of thefe medicines upon the ftomach. This, if I miftake 
not, applies to the cafe of molt vegetable aftringents,and per- 
haps to the foffil alfo, whofe effeds, and efpecially their fudden 
effeds, upon diftant parts of the fyftem, can only be accounted 
for by their operation upon the ftomach. 

5th///, Another circumftance leading us to fuppofe that medi- 
cines a£t immediately upon the ftomach, and by their operation 
there, affea the reft of the fyftem, is the confideration of all 
thefe cafes where they affea the fyftem very generally, while at 
the fame time they a6l both faddenly and in fmall quantity, and 
therefore in circumftances which cannot allow us to fuppofe that 
they are conveyed in fubftance to the parts in which their effeas 
appear. Thus, as has been obl'erved above, medicines which 
ad very generally upon the nervous fyftem, or upon the particu- 
lar parts of it remote from the ftomach, cannot be fuppofed to 
be transferred in fubftance to the whole, or even to the particular 
parts of that fyftem ; and therefore muft neceffarily be fuppofed 
to aa in the ftomach only. Not only, however, with refpea to the 
nervous fyftem, but alfo with refpea of the fanguiferous, any 
very general effeas produced there, as for example a fweating 
excited univerfally over the whole body, can be produced no 
otherwife by internal medicines excepting by fuch as aa on the 
ftomach, and from thence communicate a ftimulus to the heart 
and arteries. In many cafes of increafed evacuations, it is in- 
deed pretty evident that the medicines exciting the evacuations 
are actually conveyed and applied to the fecretories or excreto- 
ries of the parts concerned ; but this cannot poffibly be fuppofed 
with regard to fweating, not only from the fmall quantity of me- 
dicine employed, but perhaps alfo from the nature of the excretion, 
which is certainly not depending upon glands and their excretories. 

6thly, Another circumftance inducing us to fuppofe medicines 
to aa only on the ftomach, is, th§t of their being capable of be- 
ing changed by the aflimilating powers of the ftomach and intef- 
tines ; for fuch medicines, if they aa at all, muft aa immedi- 
ately upon their entering into the ftomach, or before they are 
changed by digeftion. 

It is true, with refpea to vegetables, and alfo certain animal 
fubftances, it is often a certain portion of them only that can be 
fubjeaed to our digeftive powers, while the medicinal part of 
the fame is hardly affeaed; and therefore it may be alleged, that 
their operation on the interior parts is not prevented by the pow- 
ers of digeftion. This indeed does certainly fometimes happen : 
but ftill as digeftion breaks down very intirely the texture of ve- 
getables, and evolves the feveral parts of them more entirely 
than they were in the entire vegetable, it thereby gives them an 
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opportunity of acting immediately upon the ftomach, and even may 
thereby prevent their activity from reaching beyond this organ. 

Ithhj, Another circumftance which confines the operation of 
many medicines to the ftomach, is their fuffering a change there, 
if not by digeflion at leaft by mixture. 

It appears to me very clear, that in all animals who take in a 
quantity of vegetable aliments, and therefore in man, there is 
an acid, and commonly in confiderable quantity, very conllantly 
prefent in the ftomach. It is therefore probable, that all alka- 
line fubftances are more or lefs neutralized there ; and that con- 
sequently, if they act at all as naked alkalines, they can act only 
upon the ftomach before thev are neutralized. It appears, how- 
ever, that alkaline fubftances frequently prove powerful medicines 
with refpe6lto the remote parts of the fyftem ; and I think it muft 
be concluded that their effects muft be imputed to their being 
changed into neutral falts in the ftomach, and operating in the 
other parts of the fyftem as neutrals only ; or perhaps their ope- 
ration may be that of their changing the nature of our fluids, by 
their abftracting a confiderable portion of the acid which ihould 
have entered into the compofition of thefe fluids. 

On this fubject of the changes which fubftances undergo in 
the ftomach, it is to be obferved, that the acid of the ftomach 
operates in this refpect in two ways. 

1st, The acid may be applied to compounds, confifting of an 
alkali, and another part which has a weaker attraction to the al- 
kali-than the acid of the ftomach. In fuch cafe, the acid of the 
ftomach is joined with the alkali, and throws loofe the fubftance 
before joined with it, fothat the compound can no longer act in 
the form in which it was thrown into the ftomach ; and this I 
think happens with refpect to all foaps taken into the ftomach, 
and which therefore cannot have any of the effects which their 
faponaceous form has been fuppofed to produce with refpect to 
our fluids. 

Another effect of a like refolution by the acid of the ftomach, 
is, in the cafe of neutral falts^prmed of an alkali with the acid 
of tartar; which, with refpect to alkali, feems to have a weaker 
attraction than the acid of the ftomach. It is therefore that we 
are fo often difappointed of the operations of foluble tartar ; and 
if we are not, it muft be imputed to the neutral formed of an 
alkali with the acid of the ftomach, being as powerful a laxative 
as that formed of the acid of tartar. 

2dly, There is another cafe in which the acid of the ftomach 
acts, and that is when it is applied to certain earthy and metallic 
fubftances, which are not foluble in our fluids, and are therefore, 
with refpect to our bodies, perfectly inert ; but by having the acid 
of the ftomach applied to them, they are often changed into very 
active medicines, as we know with refpect to the magnefia alba, 
and to feveral preparations of antimony and mercury. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the several Means of our Learning the 
Virtues of Medicines. 

E have already faid, that mankind very early became ac- 
quainted with the medicinal virtues of fome fubftances not em- 
ployed in diet ; and we can eafily conceive in what manner fuch 
knowledge might be acquired, although we cannot apply our 
conjectures on thisfubject to particulars, and hardly at all to the 
many particulars that feem to have been very early employed 
by the practitioners of phyfic. It may naturally be fuppofed 
that thefe practitioners, intent upon increaling the number of 
remedies, might, by accidental obfervation, by random trial, or 
as guided by fome analogy, difcover new remedies, and thus in- 
creafe their number, and retain thofe efpecially which experi- 
ence fcemed to confirm. 

Upon this footing it has been alleged, that the numerous re- 
medies mentioned by Dioscorides and other ancient writers, 
were entirely the fruits of experience : But from what we have 
faid in our Hiftory, and what we fhall hereafter fay refpecting 
the fallacy of experience, it will be very evident, that as to molt 
of the medicines employed, experience has had a very imall 
(hare in eftablifhing the virtues which have been commonly af- 
cribed to them. Thofe difappointments in practice which have 
fo frequently occurred from following the ancients, have very 
properly engaged modern phyficians to feek for means not only 
of afcertaining more exactly the virtues of the medicines in ule, 
but likewife for investigating the virtues of fubflances before 
untried. 

For this purpofe the chemifts made the firft attempts ; and 
Paracelsus introduced the abfurd notions of aftral influences and 
of fignatures ; while fucceeding chemifts have fuggefted.the 
utility of a chemical analyfis. The two firft of thefe have been 
now long ago absolutely exploded, though their effects have not 
yet entirely difappeared in the writings on the materia medica. 
The third means of a chemical analyfis, tho' not entirely ufelefs, 
does not go a great way for the purpofe we are enquiring after. 

The means which at prefent are more efpecially reforted to 
and cultivated, are thofe taken from Chemical Examination, 
from Botanical Affinity, from Senfible Qualities, and from Ex- 
perience ; and the application of each of thefe I fhall now con- 
fider with all poffible attention. 

Article I. Of the use of the Chemical Resolution^ in 
investigating the Virtues of different Substances. 

When the employment of chemical remedies be-came firft 
confiderable in the hands of Paracelsus a.nd his followers, it 
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was accompanied with fuch vifionary and abfurd theories, as 
quite confounded and greatly corrupted the doctrines of the 
materia medica ; but inprogrefs of time chemiftry corrected its 
own errors, and has come at length to be of the greateft utility 
in improving the materia medica. It has done this, by afcer- 
taining more exactly the qualities of the medicines before 
known and employed ; and in particular it has not only relieved 
the materia medica, by rejecting the inert and fuperfluous, and 
by marking the degree of qualities in iimilar fubllances, but it 
has directed to a more judicious choice of thefe. Befides thus 
correcting and improving the ancient materia medica, it hascer- 
tainlv given a valuable new one, by the many new productions 
which it has difcovered^and by the preparations it has invented 
or improved. Almoft the whole of the faline fubllances taken 
from the three kingdoms, are the fruits of chemiftry ; and the 
inflammable matters, except the expreffed oils and a few foflil 
fubftances, are alfo the productions of the fame art. 

Such have been the advantages obtained from chemiftry in 
affording many, and fome of the molt efficacious particulars of 
the materia medica ; and to the choice and proper ufe of the 
whole, an accurate knowledge of chemiftry is absolutely neceffary. 

It has, however, been alfo fuppofed, that this art has actually 
been, or might be, ufeful in inveftigating the virtues of vegeta- 
ble and animal fubftances ; although it does not appear to me 
to have been in this particular fuccefsful. What has been cal- 
led the Chemical Analyfis, or the diftillation of fubftances with- 
out addition, has not anfwered the expectations entertained of it. 
After many very competent trials, it is now agreed, that fuch 
an analyfis affords no correct nor certain information concern- 
ing the conftituent parts of mixts ; and the application of this 
kind of refolution, therefore, is now entirely, or at leaft very 
much neglected. 

The chemical refolution now attempted, is that which is fup- 
pofed to feparate the parts of mixts without changing or much 
altering their nature. Thus, by a diftillation of plants with wa- 
ter, we obtain their oils very entirely feparate from their other 
parts, and in fuch condition as we fuppofe them to have exifted 
in the living plants. By the application of different menitruums, 
under different degrees of heat, w r e fuppofe that we feparate as 
foluble in thefe different menftruums, parts which exifted in the 
fame ftate in the entire plant ; although fuch a fuppofition in 
many cafes is to be doubtfully admitted, as in the fequel we 
fhall have occafion to remark. But however this may be, we 
muff here obferve, that by thefe practices it is feldom that we 
difcover virtues unknown before, and commonly only find out 
in what part of the fubftance, the virtue otherwife known more 
efpecially refides. By fuch refolution, indeed, we may upon 
fome occafions find a virtue, that in the concentrated ftate in 
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Which it is obtained, is more confiderable than it was as diffufed 
in the entire plant ; and fometimes we may feem thereby to find 
an entirely new medicine : but I hardly know any inftunces of 
this, or of our thus inveftigating virtues not known before. It 
is poflible indeed, that by our finding virtues lodged pretty con- 
ftantly in parts leparated by peculiar menftruums, we may have 
an analogy leading us to fuppofe like virtues in the fubftances 
which we find to be extracted by like menftruums ; but this 
analogy is very feldom applicable. For example, although we 
mould find the purgative virtue of plants to be commonly ren- 
ding in the re finous parts of them, we cannot conclude that a 
plant which yields a refin to a fpirituous menftruum is therefore 
of a purgative quality ; and I will venture to after t, that the ana- 
logy drawn from chemical refolution goes but a very litde way 
in inveftigating virtues. 

Here, however, it would be improper to omit acknowledging 
the great utility which has been derived from the labour that 
has been bellowed in examining the various fubjecls of the ma- 
teria medica by the folution of them in the different menftruums. 
Thefe labours have certainly afcertained the proper pharmaceu- 
tical treatments of many fubftances, and have thereby very 
much improved our knowledge of the materia medica, efpeci- 
ally with refpedt to the preparations and compofitions which 
form fo confiderable a part of it. 

I have thus acknowledged the general utility of thefe labours, 
and ftiall have oocafion in another place to fay, to what extent 
they are more particularly ufeful. 

Article II. Of the Use of Botanical Affinities in ascer- 
taining the Medical Virtues of Plants. 

It has happened, I think unfortunately for the materia me- 
dica, that the botanifts have deemed it incumbent upon them 
not only to diftinguifh plants from one another, as was their 
proper bufinefs, but alio to point out their medical virtues ; a 
talk to which they were often very unequal. They have, however, 
commonly, attempted it ; and have done it in the moft imper- 
fect, manner, for they have commonly compiled merely irom 
preceding authors with very little choice or judgment, and have 
thereby only multiplied ufelefs and erroneous writings. 

This is truly the ftate of their labours on particular fubjecls ; 
but the latter botanifts have thought of much more extenfive 
application of their fcience, as they have attempted to apply it 
verv generally to the afcertaining the virtues of vegetables. 

When the botanifts found that vegetables, by a fimilarity in. 
the parts of their fructification, might be arranged under certain 
genera, orders, and claffes, this arrangement eftablithed what I 
call their Botanical Affinities. This affinity has been fhown to 
apply in a confiderable degree to a great number of vegetables, 
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though not yet to the whole of them ; but wherever it has been 
applied to orders and clafles, fo as to mow a very great fimilar- 
ity and affinity amongfl all the feveral fpecies comprehended 
under them, thefe are properly confldered as natural orders 
or clafles. 

After thefe natural orders came to be properly eftablifhed, 
the botanifts came to perceive that where a great botanical affi- 
nity took place, there was generally alfo a remarkable famenefs 
or affinity, amongft the feveral fpecies with refpecl to their me- 
dical virtues. 

This in general was well founded ; and fuch a medical affi- 
nity does actually take place, not only in the fpecies of the fame 
genus, but alio to a great degree in the fpecies of thofe orders 
and claffes which may be properly confidered as natural. This 
gives an analogy whereby we may very often prefume that an 
untried vegetable is of the fame nature and qualities with thofe 
of the fame genus and order to which it is related by a botan- 
ical affinity. 

This is truly to a certain extent juft, and applicable with fome 
advantage ; but it is by no means fo univerfally applicable as the 
botanills would feem to iniinuate, as there are every where ma- 
ny exceptions to be found. 

Even in the fpecies of the fame genus, there is often a great 
difference of qualities in the different fpecies. The cucumismelo 
is very different in its qualities from the cucumis colocynthis. 

In the natural orders, the exceptions are every where ftill 
more confiderable. In fome of thefe orders, which confifl for 
the moft part of the mildeft vegetables, there are fometimes 
thofe of a deleterious kind ; and in certain orders which confift 
of the moft a6live and powerful fubftances, there are thofe of a 
very inert and mild kind. The lolium temulentum among the 
gramina is an inftancc of the firft afiertion and the verbafcuip 
among the Luridx or Solanacea?, is an inftance of the fecond. 

Another obfervation to be attended to in employing the gener- 
al analogy is, that though the plants of the fame order may have 
a great refemblance in the general quality, they have this in fuch 
different degrees, as by no means to admit of an indifferent 
choice for the purpofe of medicine. 

A further obfervation, and of ftill greater importance, is, that 
altho' there be fome refemblance in the qualities of the plants be- 
longing to the fame order, yet in the feveral fpecies the refemblance 
is not only feldom exact, but more commonly there is a peculiar 
modification in each: and very often with the quality belonging 
to the order, there is affociated another, which is totally different 
either from that, or from any other of the order, and fometimes 
of a dangerous kind ; fo that the heedlefs practitioner might be 
very much deceived in trufting to a botanical affinity alone. — It 
ftill farther merits attention, that tho' plants of the fame natural 
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Ofder have commonly the qualities belonging to the order fimi- 
lar in all their feveral parts, yet this is by no means univeri'al. 
Plants in general have the qualities of their feveral parts corift- 
derabiy different, fo that the root is often of a very different 
quality from that of the leaves or feeds ; and the refembiancc 
that may be in the fructification, which efpecially eftabliihes their 
botanical affinity, is by no means to be extended to all the feve- 
ral parts of the plants agreeing in that affinity. In their feveral 
parts, the common quality may not only be in very different de- 
gree, but in fome of the parts there may be a widely different 
and even a contrary quality. 

From all thefe confiderations, it will readily appear, that the 
botanical affinity of plants, though it may be of fome ufe in in- 
veftigating their medical qualities, cannot be applied to the af- 
certaining thefe virtues but with a great deal of caution, and ne- 
ver can afford any certain conclufion without examining at the 
fame time their fenfible qualities ; nor even then, except when 
the fappofed medical virtue is confirmed by actual experience on, 
the human body. 

Article III. Of the Consideration of the Sensible Qualities 
of Substances^ as pointing out their Medical Virtues. 

Another means propofed for judging of the virtues of differ- 
ent fubftances is, by attending to their fenfible qualities of tafte, 
fmell and colour. As we have already remarked that the opera- 
tion of medicines is chiefly on the nervous fyftem, fo that as the 
fenfations of tafte and fmell depend upon an action of certain 
fubftances upon the nerves of the tongue and nofe, and their ef- 
fects are very often from thence communicated to the reft of the 
body; fo it may in fome meafure be prefumed,that thofe actions 
on the organs of tafte and fmell may be communicated to the whole 
of the nervous fyftem, or may fhow an analogous power with re- 
flect to the fyftem when applied to the other nervous parts of it. 

Upon this, indeed, I reft fo much, that I prefume very confi- 
dently to give it as a very general rule, that thofe fubftances which 
do not at all affect the tafte or fmell, and even thofe which affect 
thefe organs in a flight degree only, may be confidered as inert 
and ufelefs ; and that all fuch fubftances ihould be rejected from 
the lifts of the materia medica, excepting a very few, which, 
though without fenfible qualities, may, on this very account, be 
of a nourilhing, emollient, or demulcent quality. 

Although phyficians have not fufficiently attended to this ge- 
neral rule, they have, however, at all times, from fubftances 
being endued with fenfible qualities, prefumed upon their activity 
in the human body, and from the Hate of their fenfible qualities 
have formed a judgment of their medical virtues. It has indeed 
almoft always happened, that from a fnnilarity of tafte and fmell 
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In different fubftances, phyficians have been ready to fuppofe at 
fimilarity of virtues. 

Such a fuppofition indeed is in many inftances well founded ; 
but it has been carried too far, as a fimilarity of tafte and fmell 
in different plants has been fuppofe d to point out with fome ex- 
a&nefs the fame medical virtues. Sir John Fhyer, David Aber- 
crombie, Hojfman, and feveral others fince their time, have, upon 
this plan, given fyftems of the whole materia medica. 

In the fequel, I fliall have occafion to make many applications 
of the general doctrine, and fhall endeavor to fhow how far it 
may be juftly carried ; but at the fame time, it is very proper here 
to be at fome pains in pointing out the fallacy that attends the 
liniverfal application of it. In the firft place, there is a confider- 
able difficulty in afcertaining the difference of taftes in different 
fubftances. There are fome, fuch as the acid, the fweet, the bit- 
ter, and the ftyptic, which can be very well diftinguifhed from 
one another, and about which mankind are generally agreed : but 
there are many other taftes which cannot be comprehended under 
any one general head. It appears to me that fome general heads 
have been attempted, if not improperly, at leaft to very little 
purpofe. Thus it has been common to make a general clafs of 
taftes under the title of Acrid ; but this term expreffes the force 
of impreffion rather than any particular fenfation ; and it has al- 
ways comprehended fubftances of otherwife very different qua- 
lities, which we fliall confidermore particularly afterwards under 
the head of Stimulants. 

Another title employed with no better fuccefs in forming a 
clafs of taftes is the Naufeous ; which is manifeftly too general, 
as comprehending many which in general have a difagreeable, but 
at the fame time a peculiar tafte ; in other words, one different 
from any other, and therefore not to be brought under any gene- 
ral title. It is obvious likewife, that the clafs of naufeous taftes 
comprehends many fubftances of very different virtues ; and this 
muft always give an infuperable difficulty in the arranging virtues 
according to tafte. — Befides the general taftes which we have 
faid are tolerably well afcertained, there are many combinations 
of thefe which gives a variety of taftes not to be exactly afcer- 
tained, nor always, fo far as we yet know, to be taken as a mark 
of particular virtues. 

But further, when we have collected a number of fubftances 
under any one of the general claffes of taftes, we find the indi- 
viduals poffeffing very different degrees of the fame quality, and 
thereby of very different powers. In many inftances indeed, where 
the quality of the clafs is prevalent in a plant, it has at the fame 
time joined with it other qualities which give it different virtues 
from thofe of the general clafs. It is needlefs, however, to infill 
further here on the fallacy of the general doctrine becaufe we 
fhall have frequent occafion hereafter to take notice of it and to 
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point out the many exceptions with which it is to be received. — 
Bodies which give out aftrong fcent, whether agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, feem to be peculiarly fitted to act upon our nervous 
fyitem; and fome very powerful medicines are remarkable for 
this quality. Linnccus, however, carries the matter too far, when 
he maintains, that odorous bodies act upon the nerves only, whilffi 
lapid bodies act upon the mufcular fibres only ; for it is evident 
that fapids act alio, and fometimes very powerfully upon the 
nerves. — Whatever may be in this, I go on to obfervc, that the 
judging of the virtues of plants from their particular fcent, is lia- 
ble to It ill more fallacy than the doctrine of taftes. Scents are 
of greater diverfity than taltes, and it is It ill move difficult to 
reduce them to any general claffes. Indeed it does not occur 
that any other general divifion can be made of them, than that 
of the agreeable and difagreeable. It is true that each of thefe 
comprehend a great variety, but not to be afforted with any pre- 
cifion under general heads. Linnaeus has attempted this ; but it 
is enough to look at his general titles, and his enumeration of 
plants under each, to perceive that they give no precife ideas, 
nor point out any common qualities, but what arife from the ge- 
neral terms of agreeable and difagreeable ; and that even thefe 
are confiderably diverlified in refpect of power, and very often 
ihow different effects according to the difference of the perfons 
to whom they are applied. The analogy, therefore, afforded by 
odours is of exceeding little ufe in illuftratingthe materia medica. 
linnctus, when he alleges that the virtues of medicines may 
be known from their fenfible qualities, does, befides the tafte and 
fmell, fuppofe that the colour likewife may give fome indication 
of virtues ; and accordingly he has the following paragraph : 
" Color pallidus insipidum, viridis crudum, luteus amarum, ru- 
ber aciduniy albus duke, niger ingratum indicat." But nobody 
pofTeffed of the fmalleft knowledge of plants can mifs to mark fo 
many exceptions to each of thefe, as to perceive that the attempt to 
eftablifh fuch general pofitions is extremely frivolous and ufelefs # 

Article IV. Of acquiring the Knowledge of the Vir- 
tues of Medicines by Experience. 

An experience of the effects of fubftances upon the living hu- 
man body, is certainly the only fure means of afcertaining their 
medical virtues ; but the employing of this experience is ex- 
tremely fallacious and uncertain, and the writers on the materia 
medica abound with numberlefs falfe conclufions, which are how- 
ever fuppofed or pretended to be drawn from experience. Such, 
indeed, is the ftate of this matter, that nobody can confult thefe 
writers with any fuccefs or fafety, unlefs he is prepared with a 
great deal of fcepticifm on the fubject ; and it has been owing to 
want of difcernment in this matter, that the writers upon it have 
compiled one after another fo many particulars that are frivolous 
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and falfe. It may be ufeful, therefore, to ftudents, if we fhall 
here point out the many miftakes and falfehoods which feem to 
have been drawn from pretended experience. 

The fuft inftance to be given of this, is with refpect to thofe 
fuppofed remedies which, both from their nature and from 
their being placed at a diftance from the human body, cannot 
be fuppofed to have any action upon it. Such are the vaiious 
charms, fuperflitious practices, fympathetic powers, and inodo- 
rous amulets, which have been formerly employed. Thefe are 
indeed in the prefent age very generally neglected ; but itferves 
fufficiently to ihow the fallacy of experience, that formerly thofe 
remedies had numerous teftimonies in their favour. Mr. Boyle 
thought he had feen with his own eyes the operation of the fym- 
pathetic powder ; and he had the teltimony of divers phyficians 
and other fober perfons in its favour. It is not neceffary at pre- 
fent to give other inftances of this ; but if it were proper to do 
it, we would refer to the fecond volume of the Acta Naturae Cu- 
rioforum, Observation 195, a collection of old women's tales, 
countenanced by the publication of them by a learned fociety 
within thefe forty years. Here is a fpecimen, Art. xxi. Lcictis 
abundantia et defectus. " Pro certo aflirmarunt mihi nuper ma- 
trons binae prudentes et honeftse fe in ftipfis emcaciam feminis 
nigellae multoties -expertas effe, quod nempe retro appenium lac 
abundans difcuflerit, antrofum autem auxerit." It is indeed to 
be regretted that fuch remedies are not yet every where fuffici- 
ently exploded, when we find fo eminent ^practitioner as the 
late Mr. De Haen fhowingfome faith in the verbena employed 
as an amulet. But a perfon who like him believed in magic, 
Willi have been expofed to every fuperflitious fancv. 

Another inftance of falfe experience I would give, is with re- 
fpect to the virtues imputed to feveralfubltances, which, though 
taken into the body, pafs through it quite unchanged, and are 
absolutely inert, as they are neither foluble in our fluids, nor en- 
dued with any qualities that can operate upon either the folids 
or fluids of our bodies. Such are the various Silicious bodies, 
from mountain cryftal to the gems or precious ftones which 
have formerly had a place in our difpenfatories ; and which, 
though now expunged from the Britilh, do ft ill hold a place in 
many others. Their virtues are Hill fuppofed and mentioned 
by materia medica writers ; and when the late Mr. Vogel fup- 
ports the virtue of mountain cryftal from his own experience, I 
have no doubt of his having been deceived in his experiments. 

To give a third inftance, whenever to fubftances obvioufly in- 
ert, or fuch as have little power in changing the human body, 
and fuch as are every day taken into it in confiderable quantity, 
without producing any fenfible change, we find confiderable ef- 
fects imputed, it may be held to be a miftaken experience. Thus, 
ivhen the excellent Linnaeus tells us that he preferved himfelf from 
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the gout by eating every year plentifully of ftrawberries, I am 
perfuaded that he was deceived by a miftaken experience. It 
is indeed furprifing that this eminent perlbn lhould have been 
expofed to fuch a fallacy; but in the writings on the materia 
medica, there occur hundreds of fuch fallacies under very re- 
fpectable names. 

In almoft all the writings upon this fubject, many virtues have 
been imputed to fubftances either abfolutejy inert, or poflefled 
of fenfible qualities in a fmall degree only. Thefe virtues, in- 
deed, are often fuppofed upon a pretended experience ; but prac- 
titioners have fo clearly difcovered the fallacy of this, that now 
for a long time paft they have been neglecting more and more 
thefe inert and impotent fubftances. 'I he catalogues of the ma- 
teria medica have been conftantly diminiihing in the fucceffive 
editions of our difpenfatories ; and it has been chiefly by the 
omiffion of thofe ufelefs fubftances. This, however, in the moft 
part of them, has not gone fo far as perhaps it might have done ; 
and here a long lift might be given of fuch as feem to be impro- 
perly retained ;.but we abfhtin from this at prefent, as we lhall 
have occafion to do it more properly with refpect to moft of the 
particulars hereafter. 

A fourth inflance of falfe experience, is when medicines are 
faid to have cured difeafes, or to have corrected circumftances 
of the body, which never exifted. An example of this is, when 
medicines are faid to have corrected an atrabilis ; a Hate of the 
fluids, which all the reafoning of Dr. Boerhaave cannot perfuade 
me, to have ever taken place in the human body. It teems to 
have been a pure hypothecs of the ancients, who were by no 
means in a condition tojudge properly of fuch matters. 

I am inclined to judge in the fame manner with refpect to 
the lentor or preternatural fpifiitude of the fluids fo commonly 
fuppofed by the moderns. That no fuch morbid fpifiitude can 
ever occur, we would hot pofitively affert ; but there is hardly 
in any cafe evidence of its having actually taken place : and it is 
probable that in ninety-nine cafes of the hundred in which it has 
been fuppofed, it is a mere hypothecs. Confidering both this 
and the falfe theory with refpect to the operation of the medi- 
cines fuppofed to cure it, there can be little doubt in afferting, 
that it affords many inftances of a falfe experience adduced by 
writers on the materia medica. 

Another example of the fame kind occurs with refpect to a 
ipharmksy fo frequently mentioned. For, not to mention the 
doubts that might be raifed, in many cafes of fever, concerning, 
the exiftence of a morbific matter, and the doubts alfo with re- 
fpect to the cure of fevers as depending upon the expulfion of 
fuch matter, it may be alleged, that not only the doubtful exift- 
ence of their object, but alfo the want of any clear evidence of 
their operation, gives every reafonto believe'that the alexiphar- 
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mic powers reported by writers are, for the moft part at lead, 
inftances of a falfe experience. 

A fifth inftance of a falfe experience adduced, may be found 
in many cafes where a difeafe does actually take place ; but 
where the operation of the medicines fuppofed to cure it, is fo 
far as we yet know, extremely improbable. One example of 
this feems to be the fuppofed folution of a ftone in the bladder 
by medicines taken in by the mouth. It is very doubtful if any 
fuch medicines are yet known to phyficians ; but not to enter 
into the difputes that have lately occurred, and which may ftill 
fublift among phyficians upon this fubject, it is very probable 
that in the many inftances of fuch a power, reported both by an- 
cient and by modern writers, they afford many examples of a 
greatly miftaken experience. 

Under this head may be mentioned the reports of the effects 
imputed to medicines, which, though not impoffible, are, howe- 
ver, from our late experience rendered very improbable, at leaft 
in the many inftances in which they have been alleged. An 
example of this which may be given, is with refpect to medi- 
cines fuppofed to promote the menfes in the female fex. That 
there are medicines having fuch a power, is hardly to be denied ; 
but practitioners have been often difappointed in the employ- 
ment of the medicines faid by the writers on the materia medica 
to have had fuch a power ; and I have had many of the moft 
eminent practitioners of thefe days giving me this report. There 
is, however, 'hardly any virtue more frequently afcribed to me- 
dicines than this in the materia medica writex-s ; and it may 
therefore be afferted, that in few cafes thofe writers have had it 
afcertained by any proper experience. 

Another example of the fame kind that may be alleged, is 
with refpect to medicines faid to promote urine. That there 
are medicines of fuch a power, every body knows ; but at the fame 
time every practitioner will allow that it is an effect which he of- 
ten fails of producing, though employing the remedies recom- 
mended for that purpofe by materia medica writers: and it may 
be fufpected, that in very many of the inftances in which they af- 
cribe this virtue to medicines, they have proceeded upon a falfe 
experience, or perhaps upon none at all. 

But if the emmenagogue and diuretic powers have been fo 
often falfely afcribed to medicines, this will be more readily ad- 
mitted to be the cafe with refpect to thofe alleged to promote 
the birth of children ; and more certainly ftill with refpect to 
thofe faid to expel the fecundines or dead foetufes. Such medi- 
cines have entirely loft their credit with modern practitioners ; 
and if an overweening partiality to the ancients, who fo frequent- 
ly report fuch virtues, can believe that they were guided by ex- 
perience, there can be little doubt in alleging that they have given 
us numerous inftances of a falfe one. 
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A fixth inftance, and a very fruitful fource of falfe experience, • 
is when effects that do really take place, are imputed to medicines 
employed, while they are truly owing to another caufe ; and par- 
ticularly when effects imputed to medicines do truly proceed 
from the fpontaneous operations of the animal oeconmoy, or of 
nature as we commonly fpeak. It is hardly neceffary to give as 
an inftance of this, the exploded opinion conceining the reunion 
of fractured bones, which was formerly fuppofed to be promoted 
by certain medicines, but is now univerfaliy confidered as an in- 
ftance of falfe experience, as the effect is now judged to be en- 
tirely the operation of nature. 

This perhaps might have been pafled over ; but it would not 
have been fo proper to omit taking notice of an inftance of the 
fame kind which is ftill to be found in almoft every materia me- 
dica writer. It is the imputing to medicines taken in by the 
mouth, the power of promoting the cure of wounds ; and ac- 
cordingly a very great number of vegetables are ftill mentioned 
under the title of Vulneraries. This virtue feems to be very 
often afcribed to medicines, when hardly any other could be af- 
cribed to them. 

It feems to be very generally fuppofed at prefent, that the 
cure of wounds is entirely or chiefly the work of nature, and, if 
accidental circumftances mould not occur to hinder it, that na- 
ture will conftantly do the bufinefs. So far are Britilh practi- 
tioners perfuaded of this doctrine, that it is extremely unulual 
for any of them to employ any internal medicine under the title 
of Vulneraries, or to proceed upon the fuppofition that any inter- 
nal medicines, can affift in the common cure of wounds. It is 
indeed ppflible, that a certain flaccidity of the parts affected, may- 
retard the fuppuration of wounds, or may difpofe them to gan- 
grene ; and infuch cafes our practitioners employ internally the 
Peruvian bark ; but it is the only vulnerary they ufe : And al- 
though in the lift of vulneraries given by writers, there may be 
fome medicines which might have an operation analogous to 
that of the bark, yet I believe this was not at all perceived by 
the practitioners who formerly employed them : and it is very 
probable, that the moft part of the particular vulneraries recited 
had little power of any kind ; and certainly nothing was to be 
expected from the injudicious and abfurd compofitions that 
were offered under that title. 

In how many inftances the effects of the operations of nature 
have been falfely imputed to the operation of medicines, need 
hardly be faid. From the firft beginnings of phyfic to the pre- 
fent day, it has been generally fuppofed that many difeafes are cu- 
red entirely or chiefly by the operations of nature, and that ma- 
ny of the cures fuppofed to be effected by medicine are often ef- 
fected by nature alone, or perhaps either by accidental occur- 
rences taking place in the animal ceconomy, or by certain exter- 
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nal circumftances which have accidentally occurred; and there- 
fore, that in innumerable inftances the effects of medicines pre- 
tendedly founded on experience are often miftaken and falfe.— 
How often this has happened, or how often it has occafioned 
miftakesin the writings of the materia medica, it is not neceffa- 
xy to fay here. It will, however, be allowable to take notice of 
one inftance that has, I believe, occurred in almcft every writ- 
ing upon the fubject. This is with refpect to the jaundice ; a 
difeafe taken notice of in all ages, but whofe nature has been 
underftood only in very late times, and fo lately that even Dr. 
BoerhaavevLVi&tr'A.oodL it very imperfectly. It teems to be now very 
generally agreed, that the difeafe is never owing to the interrupt- 
ed fecretion of bile, but always to the after interruption of its 
paffage from the liver to the duodenum. 

Whether the jaundice may be produced by a reabforption of 
bile that has been copioufty poured into the inteftines, as fome 
phyficians have thought, I would not pofitively determine ; but 
am difpofed to believe, that the interruption of its paffage alrea- 
dy mentioned is very univerfally the caufe of jaundice, by the 
reabforption or regurgitation of the bile accumulated in the bili- 
ary ducts paffing into the blood-veffels. The interruption men- 
tioned may be owing to different caufes ; but it is fufficient to our 
prefrnt purpofe to remark, that in ninety-nine of the hundred 
inftances of the difeafe, the paffage of the bile is interrupted by 
biliary concretions formed in the gall-bladder, and falling down 
into the ductus communis ; and that it has efpecially been in ca- 
fes of this kind that various medicines have been fuppofed to 
cure the jaundice : but all of them may perhaps be considered as 
inftances of a falfe experience. We know of no medicines ca- 
pable of diffolving biliary concretions, that can be conveyed into 
the body fo as to reach thefe concretions as they exift in the duc- 
tus choledochus communis ; and of the hundred medicines 
which have been reported to have cured the jaundice, there is 
not one of them that we can conceive to have either the power 
of diffolving the concretion, or of expeding its paffage into the 
duodenum. Thefe reports, therefore, of their curing the dif- 
eafe, may be confidered as fo many inftances of a falfe experi- 
ence. They have been commonly owing to the fallacia caufse 
pro non caufa. The membranes of the human body readily ad- 
mit of a gradual and confiderable extenfion ; and therefore the 
coats of the ductus choledochus often fuffer fuch a dilatation as 
to allow biliary concretions to pafs into the duodenum. When 
this happens, it very foon puts an end to the appearance of jaun- 
dice. If, however, at the fame time, a perfon labouring under 
the difeafe had been for fome time ufing a medicine recommend- 
ed for it, the cure is imputed to this ; though, for the reafons 
given above, it could not truly have any fhare in it. 

A feventh iultance of falfe experience is that which has arifeft 
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from miftakes concerning the nature of difeafes, which, though 
fimilar in certain circumftances, are, however, in their nature 
confiderably different. Thus, in materia medica writers, there 
is nothing more common than the mention of the fame remedy 
for the cure of diarrhoea and dyfentery. As aftringents they 
may be ufeful in the former ; but in the latter, efpecially in its 
beginning, they are not only ufelefs, but improper and perni- 
cious. VVhen, therefore, they are reported from experience to 
have cured the latter, it feems to have been either from fuppof- 
ing a cafe of diarrhoea to be that of a dyfentery ; or, at lead 
from not attending to the circumftances of the cafe, and from 
giving that as a general remedy which is adapted only to one 
particular circumftance of the difeafe. This is a mode of writ- 
ing on the materia medica which has introduced great confufion 
and many pernicious miftakes into the practice of phyfic. 

The eighth and laft inftance of falfe experience that I lhall men- 
tion, is that which has arifen from miftakes concerning medi- 
cines. Thus, modern writers have afcribed virtues which they 
have copied from Dioscorides, to medicines which are very dif- 
ferent from thofe to which the ancient writers had afcribed them, 
tho' ftill vouched by the pretended experience of the moderns. 

From this view of the many inftances of falfe experience ad- 
duced by writers on the materia medica, and which inftances are 
to be found in almoft every writer on the fubjecl, it will appear 
that thefe writings are for the moft part a compilation of miftakes 
and falfehoods, againft the impofition of which a ftudent fhould 
be very much on his guard. It indeed requires more knowledge, 
difcernment, and experience, than the ftudent at the time he com- 
monly enters upon his ftudy can poffibly have ; but it may be of 
ufe to infpire him with general doubt and diffidence : and it is 
hoped, that the remarks we have taken the liberty of fuggefting, 
may be in fome meafure ufeful both to teachers of the materia 
medica and to phyficians engaged in the practice of phyfic. 

Before difmiffing this fubject, it is incumbent upon me to ob- 
ferve, that the writers upon the materia medica have reported 
the lalfe experiences mentioned, chiefly from their miftaken judg- 
ment, and rarely under any confcioufnefs of falfehood : But it 
muft, however, be acknowledged, that this laft has alfo unhap- 
pily taken place, and that many facts have been obtruded upon 
the public by perfons confcious of their being falfe. This has 
happened fometimes from an attachment to particular theories, 
which their authors have defired to maintain, and have therefore 
often fupported by pretended facts and experiments. Sometimes 
the fame effects have been produced by an attachment to a parti- 
cular method of cure, or to particular remedies which their au- 
thors fuppofed they had difcovered or invented, and which they 
have often fupported by facts, which perhaps their prejudices 
have made them fuppofe to be true, but which they have admits 
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ted without 'rigorous examination of their truth, and fometimes 
confcious of their falfehood. 

This leads me to obferve, that a very fertile fourfe of falfe facts 
has been opened for fome time pad. This is, in fome young 
phyficians, the vanity of being the authors of obfervations, which 
are often too haftily made, and fometimes, perhaps very entirely 
dreffed in the clofet. We dare not, at prefent be particular ; but 
the next age willdifcern many inftances of perhaps the direct wife- 
hoods, and certainly the many miftakesin fact, produced in the 
prefent age, concerning the powers and virtues of medicines. 

I have now faid enough of the falfehoods which have prevailed 
or may further prevail, in writings on the materia medica. 

But, upon this fubject of the inveftigation of medicinal vir- 
tues by experience, I mull ftill remark, that there are feveral 
kinds of experiment which have been not very fitly employed for 
the purpofe. One is, the giving the fubftances to brute animals, 
and obferving their effects upon thefe. This is a very proper mea- 
fure in the inveftigating the powers of all untried fubftances, and 
may give a proper caution with regard to the trial of the fame 
upon the human body ; but it can go no farther : for it is well 
known that the effects may be very different in the two fubjects, 
as fome fubftances act much more powerfully, and others more 
Weakly, upon the human body, than upon thofe of brutes ; and 
therefore we can draw no certain conclulion from the effects of 
fubftances upon brute animals, till they are actually tried upon 
the human body. 

Another mode of experiments for afcertaining the virtue of 
medicines, has been by mixing them with the blood immediate- 
ly drawn out of the veffels. This has given us fome knowledge 
of the nature of our fluids, and of the effects of fome fubftan- 
ces mixed with them in this manner. Perhaps fome general con- 
clufions may be drawn from thefe experiments ; but materia me* 
dica writers have often drawn conclufions from them, without at- 
tending to the difference that may arife from the changes which 
many fubftances undergo in the firft paffages, before they are 
mixed with the blood, and without confidering the difference be- 
tween the quantities applied in thefe experiments to a fmall por- 
tion of the blood, and @f the quantities that can poflibly be intro- 
duced by the mouth, and which are to be diffufed in the whole 
of the mafs of blood. In confequence of this, many erroneous 
judgments have been given by writers on the materia medica, as 
I {hall mention hereafter on the fubject of the particular medi- 
cines with refpect to which thefe falfe judgments have been given. 

A third mode of experiment employed for inveftigating the 

Virtues of medicines, has been by injecting them into the veins 

of living brutes ; and fuch experiments have been frequently 

made, but have afforded very few conclufions or certain inftruc- 

* tion. Whatever are the effects of fubftances applied in this 
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manner, they muft be very different from what they would be 
if introduced into the body by the mouth ; when, by the changes 
they may fuffer in the firft paffages, and efpecialiy from the di- 
lution and diffufion which they neceffarily undergo there, cannot 
pofTibly have the fame effects as when injected into the veffels. 
It is proper alfo to remark, that the effe6ts which have generally 
occurred in confequence of injections into the veffels of brutes 
and particularly the coagulation produced by alraoft every thing 
thrown in, will, it is believed, long prevent our trying this mode 
of the application of medicines to the human body* 

With refpect to both thefe modes of experiment laft men- 
tioned, it muft be obferved, that the refult of the experiments 
reported is often fo contradictory, and fuch want of chemical 
knowledge has fo often appeared in making the experiments, 
that at prefent very few conciufions can be drawn from them. 

We have now hnifhed the feveral fubjects which feemed ne- 
ceffary to be confidered as an introduction to the ftudy of the 
materia medica ; but before entering upon the particular fubjects 
of it, I think it ft ill requifite to fay a few words concerning the 
plan moft proper for a treatife of this kind, or the order in which, 
the feveral fubjects of it may be moft properly arranged* 

i wtca ESi 



CHAPTER III. 

Of the most proper Plan for a Treatise on the 
Materia Medica. 

J. HE order in which the feveral fubjects of the materia me- 
dica have been confidered, has been very different in different 
writers ; and which is the moft proper, has been difputed about, 
while many are of opinion that it is of little confequence, which 
of them is followed. It has generally been thought proper to 
follow a plan in which the fubjects are, according to a certain 
affinity, brought together, fo that a number of them mighrbe for 
the purpofe of medicines confidered under the fame view. Thus, 
Dr. Boerhaave confidered them in the order of the botanical 
fyftem he had formed ; and Linnaeus in the order of his own } 
in which he is followed by Bergius. But it will, however, be 
obvious, that as no botanical fyftem in every part of it collects 
plants by their natural affinities fo it will only be when fuch fyf- 
tems have many natural claffes and orders, that they will collect 
the fubjects of the materia medica, that are at the fame time 
connected by their medical qualities ; and that confequently this 
principal object cannot be obtained throughout the whole of any 
fyftem. 

It has accordingly been thought proper to follow th© botanical 
affinities, in fo far only as thefe can be thrown into natural orders j 
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and this, therefore, has been attempted by the learned Murray, 
fo far as he has vet proceeded : but from what we have faid 
above with refpect to the imperfection of the botanical affinities 
in pointing out a fimilarity of medical virtues, it will appear 
that this plan will not always unite fubjects in the latter point of 
view ; and when we confider that there are yet many plants 
which do not enter into any natural order, thefe muft be ditpofed 
of in an arbitrary manner, and probably in an unconnected ftate. 
It muft be owned, however, that though the fcheme of botanical 
affinities does not entirely anfwer the purpofe, yet it will ftill go 
a certain length, and ought not to be neglected in the fubdivifions 
of any general plan that may be affirmed. 

It has been fuppofed by fome to be a more eligible plan to 
unite the feveral fubftances, as they happen to be related by their 
fenfible qualities ; and this method Cartheuser and Gleditsch 
have attempted. This certainly may have its ufe ; but from 
what is faid above refpecting the imperfection of this fcheme for 
inveftigating virtues, it will appear that it will not always unite 
fubjects that ought to be united under the fame view ; and it 
will be found, that in the authors mentioned who have executed 
it in the beft manner poffible, the defired effect is by no means 
produced. 

From the difficulty of rendering any of thefe plans tolerably 
exact and perfect, fome writers have deferted all of them, and 
thought it beft to throw the feveral articles into an alphabetical 
order, as Newman and Lewis have done. If, however, there 
can be any advantage from bringing fubjects of fome affinity to- 
gether, this alphabetical order is the molt unfit for the purpofe, 
as by feparating fimilar fubftances, it muft be perpetually dif- 
tra6ling to the ftudent. It can therefore have no advantage but 
that of a dictionary, in referring readily to any particular fub- 
ject that may be enquired after; but this advantage can be ob- 
tained in every plan by means of an index, which cannot be 
faved even in an alphabetical work, as the different names under 
which the fame iubftances are known neceHarily requires an in- 
dex comprehending all thofe different names. 

similar to thofe of the alphabetical order, are thofe plans 
which, after arranging the feveral articles of the materia me- 
dica according to the part of the plant employed, as roots, leaves, 
&c. have thrown thefe again into an alphabetical order, as Alston 
and Vogel have done ; but it is obvious that this eftablifhesyio 
connection between the fubjects that follow one another, and 
can have no advantage over the alphabetical order. Further, 
by feparating the confideration of the feveral parts of vegetables, 
it will both feparate fubjects that ought to be confidercd toge- 
ther, and will occafion unneceffary repetition. 

After rejecting all thefe different plans, it will, I think, appear, 
that as the fludy of the materia medica is truly the ftudy of tho 
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medicinal virtues, fo the plan that arranges the feveral fubftances 
according to their agreeing in fome general virtues, will be the 
befl adapted to acquiring the knowledge of thefe, and will moft 
readily inform the practitioner what different means he can em- 
ploy for his general purpofe. It will alfo inform him how far 
the feveral fimilar fubftances may differ in their degree of power, 
or how far from the particular qualities affigned to each he may 
be directed or limited in his choice. 

As it feems proper that every practitioner ought, as far as pof- 
fible, to practife upon general indications ; fo it is evident that 
his ftudy of the materia medica is efpecially to know the feveral 
means that can anfwer thefe. Such a plan, therefore, muff be 
the moft proper for giving a ftudent inltrudlion ; and if while 
medicines are arranged according as they anfwer general indi- 
cations, the particulars be Hkewife thrown together, as far as 
poffible according to their fenfible qualities and botanical affini- 
ties, this plan will have the advantage of any other that has been 
propofed for prefenting together the fubjects that ought to be 
conlidered at one and the fame time, and give the beft means of 
recollecting every thing that relates to them. 

Such is the plan I am to follow ; and I am particularly wil- 
ling that this treatife of the materia medica mould be confidered 
as giving a therapeutice, or methodus medendi, from which 
part of the medical fyftem, the materia medica cannot pro- 
perly be feparated. It may indeed be alleged, that as the thera- 
peutice mult be founded on a particular fyftem of phyfiology 
and pathology, fo it muft be liable to all the errors and fallacies 
of thefe : but every treatife on the materia medica which refers 
the virtues of medicines to general indications, muft be expofed 
to the fame objections ; and though we cannot prefume to fay, 
that our plan in this refpect fhall be without miftakes, yet our 
general plan in moft of its parts being nearly the fame with moft 
other fyftems, we truft it ihall not be very faulty: And as it is 
a principal purpofe of this treatife to render the methodus me- 
dendi, or the eftablifhing of general indications, more correct, 
and better adapted to the particulars of the materia medica, 
than it has hitherto been, fo it affords a particular reafon for our 
following this plan ; which in general is very much the fame 
with that of Dr. Boerhaave in his treatife De Viribus Medica- 
mentorum, and fuch as has been followed by feveral late authors, 
as Speilman, Loesecke, and Lieutaud. 

In following this plan, I fhall have occafion to employ fome 
general terms in a fenfe different from that of other writers : 
and, therefore, that I may be afterwards moreeafily underftood, 
it is judged neceffary here to give fome explanation of thefe 
terms ; and at the fame time, as I fhallbe frequently obliged to 
mention alfo the terms employed by other writers, it is judged 
neceffary likewife to explain in what fenfe thefe are to be taken. 
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To do this properly, I think it may be of fervice to fludents 
of the materia medica if fome pains fhall be taken here to ex- 
plain the whole of the general terms employed by writers on 
this fubjed. In doing this, I fhall, with refpeft to each term, 
endeavour to fay in what fenfe it has been commonly or particu- 
larly employed ; with what propriety it has been ufed ; why I 
do not employ it; and very often why itfhould not be employed 
at all. For this purpofe, I fhall throw the whole of the terms 
into an alphabetical order, and thus give a dictionary which I 
hope may be uleful and convenient for perfons entering upon 
the ftudy of the materia medica. In doing this, it feems proper 
and neceiTary to give the appellations as employed by Latin 
writers ; and if upon any occaiion the explanation of an Englifh 
term is fought for, it will be readily found by the help of the in- 
dex placed at the end of the whole work. 



DICTIONARY 

OF THE GENERAL TEEMS, EMPLOYED BY WRITERS 
ON THE MATERIA MEDICA. 



A 

XxBLUENTIA, Abluents. Medicines suited to wash off from the ex- 
ternal or internal surfaces of the body, any matters improperly adhe- 
ring to them. They are either water or other fluids, which can act 
by their fluid quality, and may be in the form of lotion, gargarism, 
or injection. The term of abluent is seldom employed, and more com- 
monly that of Abstergent or Detergent ; and under these titles are 
commonly mentioned medicines which not only by their fluidity wash 
off adhering matters, but such also as are supposed to do it by their 
power of resolving and loosening the cohesion of the adhering mat- 
ters. In this sense, however, these terms are too general, and there- 
fore ought not to be employed ; and when they have been employed 
with respect to the internal parts, it has generally been upon a false 
supposition of their power of resolving viscid substances, which we 
shall hereafter endeavour to show to be commonly mistaken. 

ABORTIVA, Abortives. Medicines capable of occasioning an 
abortion in pregnant women. These medicines have been otherwise 
named Amblotica and Ecbolica ; and they are commonly supposed 
to have also the power of promoting the natural birth, of forcing off 
the placenta, and even of expelling a dead foetus. These last men- 
tioned powers, though frequently ascribed to medicines by the an- 
cients, seem to me, and perhaps to most physicians of these days, to 
be imaginary, and accordingly such medicines are now hardly ever 
employed. There is little foundation for supposing the power of any 
medicines to be specifically determined to the uteru3 j and seemingly 
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there are no other abortiva than such as produce their effects by a 
violent general operation, 

ABSORBENTIA, Absorbents. Dry bodies suited to suck liquid* 
into their pores. In this general sense, the term is now very seldom 
employed, and is almost strictly confined to certain earths suited to 
take acids in their pores, and at the same time to destroy their acid 
quality. They will be considered hereafter under the title of Antacida. 

ABSTERGENTIA, Abstergents. See Abluentia. 

ACOPA. Medicines, and particularly unguents, suited to take off 
the lassitude induced by exercise and labour. The term may be em- 
ployed for some general measures to this purpose ; but I know of no 
medicines suited to it, except by a general quality, and therefore 
would admit of no such title to be applied to medicines. 

ACOUSTIGA. Medicines suited to cure deafness, or other d r 
feds of hearing. This is an instance of those general terms whic 
have confounded the materia medica and the practice of physic. - 
deafness or any other disease, may depend upon different causes, an 
such as may require different and even opposite remedies, students can- 
not be properly instructed, unless remedies are pointed out as suited to 
the particular cause and peculiar circumstances of the disease. It \i 
possible, indeed, that a practitioner may have found a deafness relieved 
or cured by a certain remedy, when he could neither ascertain the state 
of the disease nor the operation by which the remedy was useful ; and 
I would not refuse to mark such facts : but while matters are on that 
footing, they can only lead to a random empirical practice, which every 
body knows has been not only useless but frequently hurtful. Such 
general terms, therefore, as acoustics, serve to mislead rather than 
instruct, and should never be employed. 

AGGLUTINANTIA, Agglutinants. Medicines suited to cement 
and reunite soft parts preternaturally separated, and therefore em- 
ployed in wounds and ulcers ; but our British surgeons neither know 
such medicines, nor employ any supposing them to be such. They sup- 
pose the business to be entirely the work of nature, and their own func- 
tion to be only the removing any impediments that may occur to that. 

The term of Agglutinants has also been employed by Ouincy, 
and perhaps some others, for medicines suited to supply the vacuities 
formed by the abrasion of the srilid parts, either produced by the con- 
stant motion of the fluids over them, or perhaps by the motion of the 
Solid parts upon one another ; but the supposition of the disease, is 
upon a very doubtful theory, and the supposition of the operation of 
the medicines is not less so. If the term has any foundation at all, 
it must be upon the same with that of nutrient; and there is no pro- 
priety in employing a doubtful theoretical term. 

ALEXIPHARMACA, Alexipharmics. Medicines supposed fitto 
preserve the body against the power of poisons, or to correct and ex- 
pel those taken into the body. The same are mentioned also under 
•the titles of Alexiteria and Ant i dot a ; and upon the supposition of 
their being fitted to expel the poison of animals also named Theriaca. 
•In our history of the materia medica, we have said that the study of 
poisons and of antidotes appeared very early among the physicians of 
Greece and Rome, and continued to be a great part of their study so 
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long as the Greek physic lasted : from whence the number of antidotes 
and theriacas so frequently mentioned in those ancient writers. We 
have likewise in the same place taken notice of the injudicious com- 
positions by which the ancients attempted the correction of poisons, 
and with respect to which hardly any body now-a-days doubts of tkeir 
having been as unsuccessful as they were injudicious ; and therefore 
it may now be said that the terms were very improperly employed. 

The modern physicians, however, and particularly the Galenists, 
adopting very much the ideas of the ancients, have therefore continued 
their medicines ; and the moderns have further transfered the notion 
from the case of poisons evidently taken into the body, to the case of 
noxious powers frequently taken in from contagion, or otherwise ari- 
sing in the body. With regard to these, therefore, they have sup- 
posed that the cure of the disease arising from them was to be obtained 
r the correction and expulsion of the morbific matter; and the medi- 

les suited to this purpose they have often given under the titles of 
lexipharmics and Alexiterials. 

How little foundation, however, there is for the greatest part of 
this theory, I have endeavored to show in another place. See First 
Lines of the Practice of Physic. And whatever may become of my 
general doctrine, 1 cannot perceive that the medicines given under the 
titles of Alexipharmics and Alexiterials.) are any ways peculiarly suit- 
ed to expel morbific matter. In so far as they are anywise suited to 
that purpose, they are diaphoretics or sudorifics ; and as generally 
stimulant and heating medicines, they are to be employed with great 
caution. The terms of Alexipharmic and Alexiterial should there- 
fore be expunged from the writings on the materia medica : for though 
the medicines enumerated under these titles may be truly useful, their 
being given under the false idea which the general terms imply, may 
induce an erroneous practice; and in former times they generally did 
establish that pernicious practice which cost Dr. Sydenham so much 
pains and trouble to correct. 

ALEXITERIA. See the title of Alexipharmaca above. 

ALLIOTIGA, more commcly named Alterantia, Alteratives. 
Medicines suited to change the condition of the mass of blood, par- 
ticularly from a morbid to a sound state, and frequently employed 
for medicines suited not only to correct but to clear the blood from 
certain impurities supposed to remain in it. With what propriety, 
and in what sense, the term may be employed, we shall in the sequel 
have occasion fully to explain. 

ALOEDARIA et Aloetica, Aloetics. Compound medicines 
which receive aloes as a principal ingredient. 

ALOEPHANGINA. Medicines formed by a combination of aloes 
and aromatics. 

ALTERANTIA. See above Alliotica. 

ALVIDUCA, Openers of the Belly. Medicines suited to promote 
the natural evacuation by stool, otherwise named Laxantia LaX' 
atives. The propriety of such terms, and the limits to be set to them 
will be fully considered hereafter in our treatise on the materia me- 
dica, under the title of Cathartica. 

AMBLOTICA. See above the title Abortiva. 
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ANACATHARTICA. Medicines purging upwards, and some- 
times employed for emetics, sometimes for salivants, but most com- 
monly implying, according to the original sense in which the term 
was employed by Hippocrates, Expectorants, or medicines promot- 
ing the ejection of matter from the lungs, whether mucous or pur- 
ulent. With what propriety and strict meaning the term may be 
employed, will be considered hereafter under the title of Expectorants. 

ANALEPTICA, Restoratives. Medicines suited to restore the 
force of the body when lost, and sometimes employed with respect to 
stimulants, but more commonly with respect to those substances which 
supply a deficient nourishment. As a term, however, attended with 
some ambiguity, it should not be employed at all. 

ANAMNESTICA. Medicines supposed to improve the memory, 
or to restore it when lost. A general title which seems to have nt> 
foundation at all, or although it had, would, as too general, be very 
improperly employed. See Acoustics. 

ANAPLER'OTICA. Medicines supposed to supply the loss of 
substance in the whole, or in particular parts ; as in wounds or ulcers. 
In the former case, it is improper, as of no defined operation ; and in 
the latter case, the surgeons know well how improperly such a gen- 
eral term is employed. 

ANASTOMOTICA. A term of the same meaning with that of 
Aperientia ; which see hereafter. When, however, the term of Anas- 
tomotica is especially employed, it implies medicines suited to open the 
extreme orifices of blood-vessels. 

ANODYNA, Anodynes. Medicines suited to relieve pain. It 
might be a general term, comprehending every means of relieving 
pain, and so far might be faulty; but as now generally employed for 
those means only which relieve pain by diminishing or destroying sen- 
sibility, it may be allowable. 

ANT ACID A, Arit acids. Medicines suited to correct and neutralize 
acids. Of how many different kinds these are, and to which of them 
the term is properly applied, we shall endeavour to say hereafter in 
our treatise, in which the term again occurs. 

ANTACRIA, Antacrids. Medicines suited to correct acrimony, 
either in the whole system or in particular parts of it. To what me- 
dicines this title is properly applied, we shall say hereafter in the fol- 
lowing treatise. 

ANTALKALINA, Antalkalines. Medicines suited to correct 
alkaline salts, or alkaline matters in the whole body, or in particular 
parts. In what sense the term of Antalkalines may be properly em- 
ployed, we shall explain hereafter under that title in the materia rae- 
dica. 

ANTAPHRODISIACA, or Antaphroditica. Medicines sup- 
posed to check or extinguish venereal diseases. It is doubtful if there 
be any medicines of specific power for this purpose; and if there be 
remedies or medicines which have these effects, it is by answering 
particular indications, under the title of which only they ought to be 
mentioned, and not under a general term of no denned operation. 

ANTASTHMATICS. Medicines supposed to cure asthma, or ii\ 
general to relieve difficult breathing. With respect to this and all 
ihc other titles in which the v/ord anti, connected with that of a par- 
Vol, I % " O 
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ticular disease or morbid funilion, is employed, the same observation 
is to be made that was made above under the title of Acoustic. 

The meaning of the terms in which the word anti is employed may 
be commonly understood ; but for the sake of the unlearned I shall 
repeat them here, with a short explanation of their meaning. 

ANTEMETICA. Medicines suited to cure a preternatural vom-- 
iting. 

ANTHELMINTICA, Anthelmintics. Medicines suited to poi- 
■son worms in the alimentary canal, or to expel them from thence. 
As we cannot always distinguish whether our anthelmintics operate 
in the one way or in the other, and as several of them may be sup- 
posed to operate in both ways at the same time, the general term may 
for the most part be retained ; though it is to be desired that we could 
distinguish between the proper anthelmintics and the violent purga- 
tives. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIACA. Medicines suited to cure hypo- 
chondriasis. 

ANTHYPNOICA. Medicines suited to dispel sleep. 

ANTICAHECTICA. Medicines fitted to cure cachexy. 

ANTICOLICA. Medicines suited to cure the colic. 

ANTID1NICA. Medicines suited to cure giddiness. 

ANTIDOTA, Antidotes. Medicines suited to oppose or destroy 
the power of poisons taken into the body. See above Alexipharmaca. 

ANTIDYSENTER1CA. Medicines suited to cure dysentery. 

ANTIFEBRILIA. Medicines suited to cure fever. 

ANTIHECTIGA. Medicines suited to cure hectic fever. 

ANTIHYSTERICA. Medicines suited to cure hysteria and hys- 
teric diseases. 

ANTIL01MACA. Medicines which preserve against the plague. 

ANTILYSSUS. A medicine suited to cure the rabies canina in 
men cr in brutes. 

ANTINEPHRITICA. Medicines suited to cure the gravel, or 
other diseases of the kidneys. 

ANTIPARALYTICA. Medicines suited to cure the palsy. 

ANTIPHARMACA. Medicines suited to resist poisons. 

ANT1PHLOGISTICA. Medicines or remedies suited to resist, 
diminish, or cure, inflammation, or an inflammatory state of the system. 

ANTIPHTHISICA. Medicines suited to resist and cure phthisis 
or consumption. 

ANTIPLEURITICA. Medicines suited to cure pleurisy. 

ANTIPODAGRICA. Medicines suited to cure the gout. 

ANTIPYRETICA. The same with Antifebrilia. 

ANTIQUARTIUM. Medicines suited to cure quartan fever. 

ANTISCOLICA. The same with Anthclmintica. 

AN TI3CORBUTICA. Medicines suited to cure scurvy ; but fre- 
quently applied particularly to medicines of the class tetradynamia. 

ANTISEPTIC A. Medicines suited to resist or correct putre- 
faction. 

ANTISPASMODIC A. Medicines suited to cure spasmodic af- 
fections. A title certainly faulty as a general one ; but it is difficult 
to reduce it to the particular operations comprehended under it. Wt 
shall, however, endeavour to do this afterwards. 
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ANTITOXICA. The same with Antipharmaca and Antidota. 

ANTI VENEREA might be the same with Antaphrodisiaca ; but 
for the most part it is only employed for medicines suited to cure the 
lues venera, or some of its symptoms ; and as too general, is is cer- 
tainly improper. 

APERIENTIA, Aperients. Medicines suited to open obstructed 
passages, and particularly to open and restore suppressed excretions 
or evacuations, and most commonly applied to medicines suited to 
open the vessels of the uterus, and thereby to excite the retained, or 
to restore the suppressed, menstrual flux. The term, therefore, as 
variously employed, both with respect to different cases and to dif- 
ferent manners of operating, is, without specifying the particular case 
and operation, extremely improper. It has farther been too often 
employed with respect to certain medicines, whose power of answer- 
ing the purpose proposed is extremely doubtful. 

APHPcODISlACA. Medicines supposed to be suited to excite 
the venereal appetite, or to increase the venereal powers. I do not 
kndw that there are any medicines of specific power for these pur- 
poses ; and therefore the term seems to have been for the most part 
improperly employed. 

APOCRUSTICUM. The same with Repellent, 

APOPHLEGMATJZONTA,ApoPHLEGMATizANTiA,andApo- 
pulkgmatica. Medicines suited to excite the excretion of mucus 
from the scimeiderian membrane, and they are of two kinds ; as the 
evacuation is made from the nose, when they are named Errhines ; 
or as the same is made from the mouth, when they are named Mas- 
ticatories. 

ARCHEALIA. Medicines supposed to be agreeable to the ima- 
ginary archeus in the system of Van Helmont, and is a term which 
has been adopted by the Stahlians upon the most imaginary and vision- 
ary footing, but it is not likely to be more heard of in the writings 
of physicians. 

ARISTOLOGHICA. Medicines suited to promote the evacuation 
of the lochia in child-bearing women. The propriety of such a term 
will be considered hereafter under the title of Menagoga, in its pro- 
per place. 

ARTERIACA. Medicines suited to relieve the diseases, or pro- 
mote the functions, of the aspera arteria or trachea. A. term con- 
veying no precise meaning, and therefore improper. 

ARTPIRITICA. Medicines suited to cure the diseases of the 
joints, particularly the gout. It is a term of so vague and of so un- 
determined a meaning as to be altogether improper. 

ASTR1NGENTIA, Astringents. Medicines suited to increase the 
cohesion, and produce some contraction in the simple solids and moving- 
fibres of the human body. Their manner of operating, and their effects, 
will be more fully considered hereafter in their proper place. 

ATTENUANTIA, Attenuants. Medicines supposed to diminish 
the consistence of the animal fluids, either by dividing coherent mas- 
ses, or by diminishing the size of the larger particles. With what 
propriety any medicines can be supposed to do this, will be considered 
hereafter ; and I expect to show that the supposition is false, and th« 
term therefore improper. 
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ATTRAHENTIA. Medicines supposed to draw the fluids in 
greater quantity than usual towards the part to which the medicine 
is applied. A power that may be fairly supposed in certain medi- 
cines, but will be more properly expressed by a term pointing out 
the operation by which the medicine produces it effect. 

B. 

BASILICA. A quackish term applied to medicines supposed to 
be of noble or royal power ; but as such terms are suited to deceive, 
and commonly have deceived the world, they are therefore unworthy 
of public societies. 

BECH1A. Medicines suited to relieve a cough ; which, as they 
may be of various kinds, the general term may mislead, and is there- 
fore improper. 

BEZOARTICA. Medicines supposed to have the virtues of be- 
zoar, and chiefly those of expelling morbific matter. As these, how- 
ever, supposed peculiar to that substance, were imaginary and ill- 
founded, so the extension of the term to other substances or prepa- 
rations is fallacious and improper. 

c. 

CALEFACIENTIA. Heating medicines, or those which in- 
crease the heat of the body. Whether there are any of this quality 
that act otherwise than by increasing the motion of the blood, and 
therefore by increasing the action of the heart and arteries, will be 
considered hereafter under the title of Stimulants. 

CARDIACA, Cordials. Medicines suited to increase the action 
and vigour of the heart. This is the strict meaning of the term j 
but it has been extended to every means'" of increasing, and especially 
to those of suddenly increasing, the activity of the system ; in which 
case the term may not have the necessary precision. 

CATAGMATICA. Medicines suited to assist the reunion of 
fradlured bones. A power which is not certainly known to exist in 
any medicine whatever, and therefore the term is falsely employed. 

CATHiLRETICA. Medicines suited to cleanse foul ulcers ; but 
as the operation of the different medicines employed for this purpose 
is not always the same, nor their different operation well explained, 
the propriety of the general term may be doubtful. 

CATHARTICA. Medicines suited to increase the evacuation 
by ftool. The various operation of these, and therefore the various 
application of the term, will be considered hereafter in its proper place. 

CAUSTICA. Medicines suited to destroy the mixture and tex- 
ture of animal substances. As a metaphorical term taken from the 
operation of actual fire, it is not strictly proper ; but as now univer- 
sally employed, it may still be allowed. 

CEPHALICA. Medicines suited to relieve or cure the diseases 
of the head. However frequently employed, such a general mean- 
ing is enough to shew the absolute impropriety of the term. It has 
been proposed to limit it to a more precise meaning, and to apply it 
to such medicines as have the power of increasing the energy of the 
brain, and the activity of the nervous system ; but it has been ap- 
plied in this manner without any proper distinction and precision } 
and till we can do this, the term would be better laid aside. 
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CHOLAGOGA. Purgative medicines supposed to evacuate 
especially, or as the language is electively, bile ; but as such a pecu- 
liar power in any medicine cannot be clearly ascertained, the term 
has been properly long ago laid aside. 

CICATRIZANTIA, Cicatrisers. Medicines suited to induce a 
cicatrice, or new skin upon wounds and ulcers. As it is extremely 
doubtful if such a power in any medicine exists, the propriety of the 
term may be justly questioned. 

CONSOL1DANTIA. Medicines suited to give firmness and union 
to growing parts in wounds and ulcers. 

COSMETICA, Cosmetics. Medicines supposed to ' improve the 
beauty of the face, or to restore it when any how lost. The indica- 
tion is to be answered by medicines of different, and even coHtrary 
qualities; and therefore the general term is improper, and as such it 
has done much mischief. 

D. 

DEMULCENTIA, Bemulcents. Medicines suited to correct 
acrids, or to obviate the irritation arising, or that might arise, from 
them. What are the medicines that may answer this purpose we 
shall consider hereafter. 

DEOBSTRUENTIA, Deobstruents. Medicines suited to remove 
obstructions which have taken place in any of the vessels of the body. 
As a general term, it is improper ; and as commonly employed for 
medicines which are supposed to remove the obstructions depending 
upon a matter filling up the vessels, it is commonly upon a false 
foundation, and therefore absolutely improper. 

DEOPPILANTIA, Deobstruents. Supposed to act in the man- 
ner last mentioned, and therefore upon a very doubtful foundation. 

DEPILATORIA. Medicines suited to make the hair fall off 
from the places upon which it grows. 

DEPURANTIA. Medicines supposed to correct or evacuate the 
impurities which upon any occasion prevail in the body ; but as no 
such specific power can be supposed in any particular medicine, the 
general term is groundless and extremely improper. 

DIAPHORE7TCA. Medicines suited to excite or promote the 
insensible perspiration usually made from the skin. The term has 
been often employed for medicines suited to excite or promote sweat ; 
and there are perhaps no exact limits to be put between the diapho- 
retica and sudorifera ; or, so far as there is, the diaphoretica are em- 
ployed for those medicines which promote the evacuation only in the 
insensible form. 

DIAPNOIGA. A term more strictly employed for medicines 
which act in the more gentle manner we have just now said of the 
diaphoretica. 

DIGERENTIA and DIGESTIVA. Medicines supposed to pro- 
mote the production of a proper, or, as the language commonly is, a 
laudable pus, in wounds and ulcers. There are certainly various me- 
dicines whicJi seem to answer this purpose ; but whethe. they di- 
rectly contribute to this, or only correct those circumstances which 
impede the operation of nature, is a little uncertain ; and therefore 
it is doubtful whether the general term be proper or necessary. 
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DILUENTIA, Diluents. Medicines -which increase the fluidity 

of the blood, by increasing the proportion of fluid parts in it. This is 
the precise idea of diluents; and if the term is applied to substances, 
which by other means increase the fluidity of the blood, it seems to 
be very improperly employed. 

DISCUTIENTIA, Discutients. Medicines supposed to dispel 
tumour or hardness. The operation of such medicines seems to be 
of different kinds, and therefore the general term should, if possible, 
be avoided. 

DIURETICA. Medicines suited to promote or increase the se- 
cretion of urine. A term to be more fully considered hereafter. 

E. 

ECBOLICA. A term of the same meaning with Abortiva. 

EGCOPROTICA. Purging medicines of the gentler kind, or 
strictly, medicines which promote the natural evacuation by ftool. 

EMETICA. Medicines which excite vomiting. To what dif- 
ferent substances the term may be applied, will be considered here- 
after in our treatise of the materia medica. 

EMOLLIENTIA. Medicines which diminish the force of cohe- 
sion in our simple solids, and therefore soften and diminish the hard- 
ness and rigidity of the parts to which they are applied. Their man- 
ner of operating, and how far they operate on the moving fibres, 
ii to be considered more fully hereafter. 

EPISPASTICA. Medicines which draw the fluids more copiously 
into the parts to which they are applied, and therefore strictly a 
term of the same meaning with that of attrahentia ; but as the ef- 
fect of the epispastica is commonly that of exciting blifters, the term 
is often employed for those of vesicantia and vesicatoria. 

EPUE0T1CA. A terni of the same meaning with that of Cica- 
trizantia. 

ERODENTIA. Medicines which destroy the texture of our sim- 
ple solid, and render a part of them therefore ready to be separated 
from the rest, in the manner to be hereafter more clearly explained. 

ERRHINA. Medicines suited to promote the evacuation of 
mucus from the internal membrane of the nose. The term is to 
be more fully considered hereafter. 

ESCHAROTICA. A term of the same meaning with that of 
Erccientia ; or how far different, will be considered hereafter. 

E V ACUANTIA. Medicines suited to promote the natural ex- 
cretions, or in any other way to draw fluids out of the body. 

EXPECTORANTIA. Medicines suited to promote the excre- 
tion or rejection of mucus or pus from the lungs. What extent 
be given to the meaning of this term, will be considered hereaf- 
ter in us proper place. 

F. 

FEBRIFUGA. Medicines suited to prevent or cure fever. 
A term which, however properly it might have been formerly admit- 
ted, cannot now be employed but in a vague and undetermining 
meaning, and therefore most improperly. 

G. 

GALAGTOPHOR.A. Medicines supposed to increase the pro- 
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duction of milk in the human body, and to determine it more, copi- 
ously to the breasts of females. As we cannot perceive that any 
medicines are possessed of such a quality, we muft judge the term to 
be without foundation, aud therefore improperly employed. 

H. 

HEPATICA. Medicines supposed to be suited to cure the dis- 
eases of the liver; but as I do not know of any medicines which 
either can be particularly direct /I to that viscus, or which have any 
power of promoting the motion of the fluids in it, or which are pos- 
sessed of any quality and specific power of piomoting the secretion of 
Lile, we judge the power of such medicines to be imaginary, and 
the term absolutely improper. 

HUMECTANTIA. Medicines suited to moisten the solids of 
the body, and therefore of nearly the same meaning with Emollien- 
tia, as we shaU explain more fully hereafter. 

HYDRAGOGA. Medicines supposed electively to carry off wa- 
ter by stool. What foundation there is for supposing any purgatives 
possessed of such a power, we shall consider hereafter under the title 
of Cathartica. 

HYDROTICA. A term of the same meaning with that of Sudo- 
rifica, or Sudorifera. 

HYPNOTIC A. Medicines capable of inducing sleep. Whether 
there are any medicines which have this power, but by a more gene- 
ral operation, and therefore to be marked by a more general term, 
we shall consider hereafter under the title of Sedatives. 

I. 

IMMUTANTIA. Of the same meaning with that of Alterantia. 

INGIDENTIA. Medicines supposed to divide, or as it were to 
cut through the particles of our fluids, or to separate any number of 
these particles preternaturally cohering together. A power of medi- 
cine which, as mechanical, I take to be quite imaginary, as we shall 
endeavour to prove hereafter when we/shall consider the power of 
medicines acting upon the fluids. 

INCRASSANTIA. Medicines supposed to have a power of thick- 
ening the consistence of our fluids. How' far there is a foundation 
for the use of such a term, or in what sense to be understood, we 
shall consider hereafter. 

INDURANTIA. Medicines supposed to harden the solid parts. 
How far, or in what sense, such a power in medicines can be supposed, 
shall be said hereafter under the title of astringents. 

L. 

LACTIFUGA. Medicines supposed to have the power of dis- 
pelling milk collected in the breasts of females. It cannot be rea- 
dily admitted that any medicines have a specific power in this respect; 
and if there are any that can produce the effect, it must be by a 
more general operation, and by the terms adapted to that the vis lac- 
tifuga should be expressed. 

LAXANTIA. A term that may be employed in the same sense 
with that of Emollientia ; but the term is now more commonly em- 
ployed for those medicines, Angl. Laxatives, which in a gentle man- 
ner promote the evacuation by stool. 
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LENIENTIA. Medicines suited to abate irritation and its effects, 
and particularly by correcting the quality of the irritating matter. 

LITHONTRIPTICA. Medicines supposed to dissolve (tony 
concretions existing in the urinary passages. It is still, I think, a 
question whether any medicine given by the mouth, has such power : 
and although I would not with any confidence determine again ft the 
possibility of such a power, I muft acknowledge that I am very 
doubtful if there be any such ; and I am certain that in most instances 
it has been falsely supposed by writers on the materia medica. 

M. 

MATURANTIA. Medicines supposed to favour the production 
and complete formation of pus in inflammatory tumours. There are 
certainly means which may be employed for favouring these opera- 
tions of nature ; but as it cannot be admitted that any medicines are 
endowed with any specific power to this purpose, the term as applied to 
medicines seems to be quite improper. 

MELANAGOGA. Medicines supposed to have a power of elec- 
tively carrying off atribilis by stool. Though we should admit with 
the ancients and Dr. Boerhaave, the existence of such an humour, 
we would refuse to admit such an elective quality in any purgative, 
and therefore the propriety of any such term ; but the objection to 
this becomes much stronger when we can deny the existence of any 
such humour in the body. 

MENAGOGA and Emmenagoga. Medicines suited to promote 
the menstrual flux in women, or to excite and restore it when retained 
or suppressed. We cannot absolutely deny such a power in medicine, 
and therefore the use of the term ; but I would have it cautiously ad- 
mitted, as I am of opinion that in an hundred instances it has been 
employed without reason. More of this, however, hereafter in its 
proper place. 

MUNDIFICANTIA. Medicines suited to clean ulcers from any 
impurities adhering to them. The meaning of the term is nearly the 
same with that of detergentia and cathxretica, and the most general 
term is always the least proper. 

N. 

NEPHRITICA. Medicines suited to cure the diseases of the 
kidneys. A term, as too general, absolutely improper. 

NERVINA. Medicines suited to relieve the diseases or correct 
the disorders of the nervous system. The obscurity that still attends 
the mode of the operation of medicines upon the nervous system, 
might excuse this term ; but it seems to be more general than neces- 
sary, and we shall never get the better of the obscurity mentioned till 
more precision is attempted upon the subject. 

NUTRIENTIA. Substances suited to be converted into the flu- 
ids and solids of the body. 

o. 

OBTUNDENTIA. Medicines suited to cover and blunt the acri- 
mony of the fluids. With respect to the propriety of the term, see 
the article Demukentia in our after treatise. 

OBVOLVENTIA. The same with Obtundentia. 

ODONTALGIGA. Medicines suited to relieve the tooth-ach. 
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This, and the three following terms, as too general, are absolutely 
improper. 

ODONTICA. Medicines suited to relieve the diseases of the teeth. 

OPHTHALMICA. Medicines adapted to the diseases of the eyes. 

OTIGA. Medicines suited to the diseases of the ears. 

P. 

PANCHYMAGOGA. Medicines suited to evacuate by stool hu- 
mours of all kinds. 

PAREGORIGA. A term of the same meaning with that of An- 
odyna. 

PEGTORALIA. Medicines suited to the diseases of the breast. 
Employed in that general sense it is absolutely improper, and has cer- 
tainly led to abuse. As it is at present commonly employed in tha 
same sense as the term of Expectorantia, it perhaps might be allow- 
ed ; but certainly the latter term, as more precise, ought to be the 
one commonly made use of. If the Pectoralia may, with Mr. Licu- 
taud, be of three kinds, Demulcentia, Astringentia, and Resolven- 
tia, it will be very obvious. that the general term may be liable to 
much abuse. 

PHAGEDjENICA. Of the same meaning with Erodentia. 

PHLEGM AGOGA. Medicines supposed to have an elective 
power of evacuating pituitous matter by stool. See above the title. 
Cholagoga. 

PNEUMONICA and PULMONICA, Medicines adapted to 
the diseases of the lungs. Terms which, like other vague and gene- 
ral ones, should certainly be avoided. 

PSILOTHRA. A term of the same meaning with Depilatoria. 

PTARMICA. Of the same meaning with Errhina. 

R. 

REFRIGERANTIA. Medicines suited to diminish the heat of 
the body. The propriety and precise meaning of the term will be 
considered hereafter in the article of Sedantia. 

REPELLENTIA, Repergutientia, and Reprimentia. Me- 
dicines suited to diminish the influx of the fluids into the parts to 
which the medicines are applied, or to drive backwards the fluids al- 
ready in these parts. Terms, however, in whatever sense employed, 
too general, ' and therefore improper ; but they will be considered 
more fully hereafter under the article of Astringents. 

RESOLVENTIA. A term often employed in the same sense as 
that of Discutientia, for medicines suited to remove these external 
tumours supposed to depend upon obstruction ; but so far as employ- 
ed either externally or internally, they are supposed to have their ef- 
fects by destroying the cohesion of concreted fluids. The term an. 
pears to be employed upon a very uncertain foundation. 

RESTAURNATIA. A term for medicines suited to restore lost 
strength ; but commonly applied to those which restore that loss of 
strength depending upon the waste of fluids, and in that sense neailv 
the same with the term of Nutrientia; which see above. 

ROBORANTIA, Strcngtheners. Medicines suited to strengthen 
the body, and therefore to restore the strength when it has been lost. 
As a general term it may be improper ; but as it is commonly em- 
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ployed for medicines which increase the tone of the moving fibres, 
it may be allowable. 

RUBEFACIENTIA. Medicines which applied to the skin pro- 
duce a redness, and excite some degree of inflammation on it. See 
the further -consideration of this under the title of Stimulantia in the 
materia medica. 

s. 

SARCOTICA. Medicines suited to produce or to favour the 
growth of the flesh in wounds and ulcers. As the power of any 
medicine to this purpose is very doubtful, the propriety of the term 
must also be so. 

SEDAN TIA, Sedatives. Medicines suited to diminish the mo- 
lions, and power of motion in the body. What medicines may be 
comprehended under this title, will be considered hereafter in its pro- 
per place. 

SIALAGOGA. Medicines suited to excite and increase the se- 
cretion of saliva. A title to be considered more fully hereafter. 

SISTENTIA. Medicines adapted to diminish or suppress in- 
creased evacuations. A term manifestly too general and improper. 

SOMNIFERA and Soporifera. Terms of the same meaning 
•with that of Hypnotica. 

SPLENETICA. Medicines supposed to relieve the diseases of 
the spleen. See our reflections upon the term hepatica, which are 
.more certainly applicable here. 

STERNUTATORIA. Medicines fitted to excite sneezing. 

STIMULANTIA, Stimulants. Medicines fitted to excite the 
action of moving fibres, and in general the active powers of the sys- 
tem. A general term, admissible and necessary in our treatise on 
the materia medica, in which the various operation of such medicines 
is particularly explained. 

STOMA CHIC A. Medicines suited to excite and strengthen 
the action of the stomach. I have been at a loss to determine how 
far this term so frequently employed could be properly rejected ; hut 
I am persuaded it ought to be so, for the same reason as other too 
general terms. 

SUPPURANTIA. A term employed with respect to inflamma- 
tory tumours in the same sense with that of Maturantia, and equally 
improper ; but it is also employed with respect to wounds and ulcers, 
for medicines suited to produce pus in these : but as any specific 
power in medicines to this purpose can hardly be admitted, the term 
in this sense must, be improper. 

T. 

TEMPERANTIA. A term of loose and uncertain meaning; 
sometimes used in the same sense as the term Refrigerantia, for me- 
dicines suited to diminish the heat, and thereby the activity, of the 
system ; sometimes in the same sense as the term demulcentia, for 
medicines suited to correct or cover the matters which give irritation ; 
and sometimes, according to Mr. Lieutaud, for medicines which carry 
noxious and irritating matters out of the body : but after thus ob- 
serving that it may be employed with such different meanings, it can- 
not be doubted that this term is one of the most vague and improper 
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general terms. Whoever reads the work of Mr. Lieutaud will find, 
that the use of this term frequently occasions much ambiguity. 

THERIACA. Medicines suited to resist or to obviate the effects 
of poisons from the bites of venomous animals. A term introduced 
by the ancients upon a very false supposition, and continued by the 
moderns upon no better grounds, in the same sense as the terms of 
Alexipharmaca and Alexiteria. But with the absurd compositions 
which have so long disgraced our pharmacopoeias, and to which the 
term has been applied, the term itself should also be rejected. 

THORACICA. Medicines adapted to the cure of the. diseases of 
of the thorax. A a term as faulty and improper as the terms of 
Pectoralia and Pulmonica ; upon which we have observed above. 

TRAUMATICA. Of the same meaning with the term Vulne- 
raria ; which see below. 

"TYLLOTICA. Of the same meaning with the term Catagmati- 
ca ; which see above. 

u. 

UTERINA. Medicines suited to cure the diseases of the uterus. 
A term too general to be admitted. 

VULNERARIA. Medicines suited to favor and promote the 
cure of wounds. As the cure of wounds must be very entirely an 
operation of nature, the surgeon has hardly any other employment 
in this business than to avoid or remove the circumstances which might 
impede the operation of nature. When such circumstances occur 
with respect to recent wounds, it is very doubtful if any internal 
medicines can be of use to obviate or remove them; and at least it is 
not probable that the medicines given under the title of V itineraries 
can have any effect to this purpose. It is therefore that the surgeons 
of Britain omit entirely the employment of such medicines , and it 
is surprising that foreign surgeons do still employ them, and the ab- 
surd compositions of them, which have been proposed. It is also 
surprising, that even late writers on the materia medica should so 
frequently continue the use of an indefinite and commonly ill found- 
ed term. It is indeed possible that the Peruvian bark, and other ana- 
logous substances, may in some cases be of use in mending the weak- 
ness of the system, and therefore the flaccidity of the parts affected ; 
and perhaps in other cases some internal medicines may be of use ; 
but they should be mentioned as answering a particular indication, 
and by no means under the indefinite term of Vulneraries. 

Having now explained my terms, I think it proper to present a 
general view of the whole subject of my Treatise in the following 
Table ; and to supercede repetitions which might otherwise be after- 
wards necessary, it may be proper to give a methodical Catalogue of 
the particular aliments and medicines of which we are afterwards to 
treat. In both these parts of my work, it is for obvious reasons ne- 
cessary to employ the appellations of the Latin language. 
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TABULA GENERALIS, 

In qua Medicament a ad Capita quecdam secundum indica- 
tions morborum curatorias quihus respondent^ refentn- 
tur. 

MATERIA MEDICA conftat ex 
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Nutrimentis quae funt, 
Cibi, Se6l. I. 
Potus, S. II. 

et quae cum his afiurnuntur Condimenta, S. III. 
Medic amentis quse agunt in 
fSolida. 

Simplicia. 

Astringentia, Cap. I 
J Tonka, C. II 

Emollientia, C. III. 
Erodentidy C. IV. 
Wiva. 

Stimulantia, C. V. 
Sedantia, 

Narcotica, C. VI. 
Refrigerantia, C. VIL 
Antispasmcdica, C. VIII. 
Fluida. 

Immutantia. 

fFluiditatem. 
J Attenuantia, C. IX. 

Inspissantia y C. X. 
t-Mifturam. 

Acrimoniam corrigentia. 
In genere 

Demukentia, C. XL 
In fpecie 

Antacida^ C. XII. 
Antalkalina, C. XIII. 
Antisepticay C. XIV. 
Mivacuantia. 

Errhina> C. XV. 
Sialagoga, C. XVI. 
Expectorantia, C. XVII. 
Emetica, C. XVIII. 
Cathartica, C. XIX. 
Diuretica, C. XX. 
Diaphoretica, C. XXI. 
Menagoga> C. XXII. 
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Catalogue 



RERVM SPECIALIUM EX QUIBVS COXSTAr 

MATERIA MEDICA. 

Secundum ordinem Tabulse prsecedentis et quibus singulis apponuntur : imo, 
Nomen Pbarmaceuticum, sive quo in Pharmacopoeis publicis et in Pharma* 
copolarum officinis plerumque insignitur. 2do. Nomen Botanicum, sive Plan, 
tarum genericum et specificum triviale in Systemate Linneano nunc auterrt 
ad paginas Systematis VegetabilisLinneaniab illustr. Andrea Murray, ann. 
1784, editi relatum, ubi nomen specificum cum differantia speeifica invent 
xi potest. 3tio, Nomen Anglicanum. 



PARS. I. NUTRIMENTA. 

SECTIO. I. CIBI. 



1. Ex Vegetabilibus. 
A. Fructus. 

a. Acido-dulces recentes. 
Drupacea. 

Cerasus, 

Prunus Cesarus, Syst. Vege- 
tab. apud Murray. pag. 463, 

Cherry. 

Prunus, 

Prunus domestica M. 463, 

Plum. 

Malum Armeniacum, 

Prunus Armeniaca M. 463, 

Apricot. 

Malum Persicum, 

Amygdalus Persica M. 462, 

Peach and Nectarine. 
Pomacex. 

Malum hortense, 

PyrusMalus M. 466, 

Apple. 

Pyrus hortensis, 

Pyrus communis M. 466, 

Pear. 

Aurantium, 

Citrus Aurantium M. €97, 
Seville orange, 
China orange, 
Limonium. 

Citrus MeHica M. 697, 
Lemon. 
Sent i cos x. 
Fraga, 



Fructus. 

Fragaria vesca M. 476, 

Strawberry. 

Rubus idaeus, 

Rubi's idaeus M. 475, 

RaspBerry. 

Ribesia. 

Ribes rubrum, 

Ribes rubrum M. 242, 

Red currant. 

Ribes nigrum, 

Ribes nigrum M. 243, 

Black currant. 

Grossularia, 

Ribes Grossularia M. 243, 

Gooseberry. 
Uvs vitis, 

Vitus vinifera M. 244 
Grapes. 
b. Acido-dulces siccatx. 

Uve passx majores, 

Vitus vinifera M. 244, 

Raisins. 

Uvae passae minores, 

Vitus vinifera apyrena Linn, 
spec, plant, var. fi. p. 293, 

Dried currants. 

Caricsc, 

Ficus caraca M. 921, 

Fig. 

Dactyli, 

Phoenix dactylifera M. 98S } 

Date. 
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Fructus. 

c. Cucurbitacea. 

Cucumis, 

Cucumis sativus M. 869, 

Cucumber. 

Melo, 

Cucumis melo M. 869, 

Melon. 
B. Herb£ OleracejE. 

Atriplex, 

Atriplex hortensis M. 909, 

Orache. 

Beta, 

Beta vulgaris M. 262, 

Beet. 

Spinacia, 

Spinacia oleracea M. 886, 

Spinage. 

Valeriandla, 

Valeriana locusta M. 80, 

Lamb lettuce. 
Siliquosiz. 

Brassica, 

Brassica oleracea M. 601, 

Colewort and cabbage. 

Nasturtium hortense, 

Lepidium sativum M. 586, 

Garden cress. 

Nasturtium aquaticum, 

Sis) mbrium Nasturtium M. 
594, 

Water cress. 
Semijiosculosx. 

Cichorium, 

Cichorium Intybus M. 722 

Succory. 

Endivia, 

Cichorium Endivia M. 722, 

I 

Dens i.onis, 

LeontodonTaraxacumM.7 1 5 

Dandelion. • 

Lactuca, 

Lactuca savita M. 713, 

Lettuce. 

Umbellatx. 
Celeri, 

Apium graveolens M. 292 
Celery. 



Herbx Oleracea. 

Petroselinum, 

Apium Petroselinum M.292 y 

Parsley. 
Capitatte. 

Cinara, 

Cynara Scolymus M. 728, 

Artichoke. 
Asparagus, 

Aspuragus officinalis M. 332 
Asparagus. 

C. Radices. 
Siliquosx. 

R.aphanus, 

Raphanus sativus M. 603, 

Radish. 

Rapum, 

Brassica RapaM. 601, 

Turnip. 
Umbellate. 

Daucus, 

Daucus Carota M. 277, 

Carrot. 

Pastinaca, 

Pastinaca sativa M. 290, 

Parsnip. 

Sisarum, 

Sium Sisarum M. 284, 

Skirret. 
Semiflosculosa:. 

Scorzonera, 

Scorzonera Hispanica, M. 
7il, 

Viper's grass. 

Tragopogon, 

Tragopogon porrifolium M. 
710. 

Salsafi. 

Alliacex. 
Allium, 

Allium sativum M. 322, 
Garlic, 
Porrum, 

Allium porrum M. 321, 
Leek. 
Cepa, 

Allium Cepa M. 323, 
Onion. 

Cepa ascalonica 
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•Radices. 

Allium ascalonicum M. 323> 

Shallot. 

Scorodophrasum, 

Allium Scorodophrasum M. 

S22, 
Roccainbole. 

Farinosa. 

Battatas, 

Solanum tuberosum M. 224, 

Potatoes. 

Salep, 

Orchis Morio M. 808, 

Salep. 

D. Semina. 

Cerealia. 
Hordeum, 

Hordeum vulgare M. 125, 
Bailey. 
Avena, 

Avena satira M. 122, 
Oat. 
Secale, 

Secale cereale M. 1,25, 
Rye. 
Millium, 

Panicum miliaceum M. 106, 
Millet. 
Triticum, 

Triticum hybernum M. 126, 
Wheat. 

Oryza, 

Oryza sativa M. 345, 
Rice. 
Maiz, 

Zea Mays M. 841, 
Maize. 
Cerealibus affinia. 
Sago, 

Cycas circinalis M. 92 5, 
Sago. 

Fagopyrum, 
Polygonum Fagopyrum M. 

379, 
Buck wheat. 
Castanea, 

Fagus Castanet M. 859, 
Chesnatt 



Semina. 
Legumina. 
Pisum, 

Pisum sativum M. 660, 
Pea. 
Faba, 

Vicia Faba M. 665, 
Bean. 
Phaseolus, 

Phaseolus vulgaris M. 656, 
Kidney bean. 
Nuces oleosa. 

Amygdalus, 

AmygdaluscommunisM.462, 

Variat dulcis, 
amara, 

Sweet almonds, 

Bitter almonds. 

Avellana, 

Corylus Avellana M. 859. 

Filbert. 

Cacao, 

Theobrama Cacao M. 696, 
Chocolate. 
Juglans, 

Juglans regia M. 85 8, 
Walnut. 
Pistachio, 

Pistacia vera M. 884, 
Pistachio nut. 
Sep i aria. 
Olivx, 

Olea Europcea M. 57, 
Olives. 

E. Fungi. 

Agarius campestris M. 975, 

Common esculent mushroom. 

Phallus esculentus M. 978, 

Morell. 

Lycoperdon tuber M. 981. 

Truffle. 

Sectio II. Potus. 
Aqua et aquosa. 
Potus fermentati. 
Cerevisia. 
Vinum. 
Sectio III. Condimenta et 

CoNDITA. 

Aromata, et acria. 
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Ghiadrupedia. 

Saccharo, sale, vel aceto Condita* 
II. Ex Animalibus*. 

A. QuADRUPEDIA. 

a. Lac : 

FceminE, 
Asinse, 
Equae, 
vVaccse, 
Caprx, 
Oves. 

b. Carries. 
Pecora. 

Bos, 

Bos Taurus Linn. Syst, Nat. 

98, 
The ox. 

Ovis Aries L. 97, 
The sheep. 
Ovis, 
Caper, 

Capra Hircus L. 94, 
The goat. 
Cervus, 

Cervus Elaphus L. 93, 
The hart, stag, or red deer. 

Cervus, 

Cervus Dama L. 93, 

Buck or fallow deer. 

Cervus, 

Cervus Capreolus L. 94. 

Roebuck. 
Glires. 

Lepus, 

Lepus timidus L. 77, 

The hare. 

Cuniculus, 

Lepus Cuniculus L. 7f f 

The rabbit. 
Bellute. 

Sus, 

Sus Scrofa L. 102, 
The hog. 
B. Aves. 
Galina. 

Gallus, 

Phasianus Gallus L. 270, 

* Animalium nomina fyftematica 
editum ubique refenintur. 



Aves. 

Dunghill fowl. '. 

Phasianus, 

Phasianus colchicus L. 270. 

Pheasant. 

Gallo Pavo, 

Meleagris Gailo pavo L, 268, 

Turkey. 

Pavo, 

Pavo cristatus L. 267, 

Peacock. 

Meleagris, 

Numida Meleagris L. 273. 

Guinea hen. 

Perdix, 

Tetrao Perdix L. 276, 

Partridge. 

Coturnix, 

Tetrao Coturnix L. 278, 

Quail. 

Lagopus, 

Tetrao Lagopus L. 274, 

Ptarmigan. 

Tetrao rufescens, 

Bonasa Scotica Brisson. Or- 

nith. p. 199, 
Scotis, Moorfowl, 
Anglis, Redgame or Grouse. 
Tetrix, 

Tetrao Tetrix L. 274. 
Black cock, or black game. 
Urogallus, 

Tetrao Urogallus L. 273, 
Cock of the mountain. 
Anseres. 

Anas domestica, 

Anas Boschas L. 205, 

Common duck. 

Querquedula, 

Anas Crecca L. 204, 

Teal. 

Anser domesticus et ferus, 
Anas Anser L. 197, 
Tame and wild goose. 
Anser Bassanus, 
Pelicanus Bassanus L. 217, 
Solan goose. 

ad Linnal Syftema Naturae anno 1766 
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Aves. 

Alca, 

AlcaTorda L. 210, 

Razorbill or marrot. 

Larus, 

Larus tridaetylis L. 224, 

Kittiwake. 

GralU. 
Scolopax, 

Scolopax rusticola L. 243, 
Woodcock. 
Gallinago minor, 
Scolopax Gallinago L. 244. 
Snipe. 
Arquata, 

Scolopax Arquata L. 242, 
Curlew. 

Tringa, 

Tringa Squatarola L. 252, 
Grey plover. 
Cliaradrius, 

Charadrius pluvialis L. 254. 
Green plover. 
Rallus, 

Rallus Crex L. 261. 
Land rail. 
Passeres. 
Columba, 

Columba Oenas L. 279, 
Pigeon. 
Alauda, 

Alauda arvensis L. 287. 
Lark. 

VoLUCRUM OVA. 

C. Amphibia. 

Amphibia reptilia. 

Testudo, 

Testudo Mydas L. 350, 

Tortoise. 

Rana, 

Rana esculenta L. 357, 

Frog. 
Amphibia serpentia. 

Vipcra, 

Coluber berus L. 377, 

Viper or adder. 
Amphibia nantia. 

Batis, 

Vol. I. 



Amphibia. 

Raia Batis L. 395, 

Skate. 

Clavata, 

Raia clavata L. 397, 

The thornback. 

D. Pisces. 

Anguilla, 

Mursena Anguilla L. 426, 

Eel. 

Anarhichas, 

Anarhichas Lupus L. 430, 

Wolf-fish, or cat-fish. 

Gadus, 

Gadus Morhua L. 436, 

Cod. 

Gadus jEglefinus L. 435, 

Haddoc. 

Gadus Merlangus L. 438, 

Whiting. 

Faber, 

Zeus Faber L. 454, 

The doree. 

Pleuronectes, 

Pleuronectes Rhombus L. 

458, 
Turbot, 

Pleuronectes Solea L. 457, 
The sole. 

Pleuronectes Flesus L% 457, 
Grey flounder. 
Perca, 

Perca fluviatilis L. 481. 
Perch. 
Scomber, 

Scomber Scomber L. 492, 

Maekrel. 

Salmo, 

Salmo Salar L. 509, 

Salmon. 

Esox Lucius L. 516, 

The pike. 

Clupea Harengus L. 522, 

Herring. 

Clupea Encrasicolus L. 523* 

Anchovy. 

Cyprinus Carpio L. 525, 

Carp, 

o 
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Pisces. 

Cyprinus Trinca L. 526, 

Tench. 
E. Insecta. 

Cancer, 

Cancer Pagurus L. 1044, 

Common crab. 

Cancer Gammarus L. 1050, 

The lobster. 

Cancer Astacus L. 1051, 

The crayfish. 

Cancer Squilla L. 1051. 



Vermes. 

The pravrn. 
F. Vermes. 

Pectunculus vulgaris, 

Cardiuni edule L. 1124, 

Cockle. 

Ostrea, 

Cvtrea edulis L. 1143, 

Common oyster. 

Mytilus, 

Mytilus edulis L. 1 157, 

Common muscle. 



PARS. IT. MEDICAMENTA. 



I. Adstringentia. 
A. Ex Fossilibus. 
Bolus, 
Argilla, 
Bole. 

Creta, 

Calx Creta, 

Chalk. 

Alumen, 

Alumen commune schisti, 

Alum. 
Meiallica. 
Ex Ferro : 

Haematites, 

Rubigo, 

Vitriolum viride. 
Ex Cupro : 

iErugo, 

Vitriolum csruleum. 
Ex Plumbo : 

Cerussa, 

Saccharum saturni, 

Lithargyrus, 

Minium. 
Ex Zinco : 

Calaminaris, 

Tutia , 

Vitriolum album. 
B. Ex Vegetabilibus. 
a. Senticosx. 

Agrimonia, 

Agrimonia Eupatoria M.447, 

Agrimony. 



Ex Vegetabilibus. 
Alchemilla, 

Alchemilla vulgaris M. 166, 
Ladies mantle. 
Argentina, 

Potentilla Anserina M. 477, 
Silver weed. 
Caryophyllata, 
Geum urbanum M. 4 80, 
Avens. 
Fragaria, 

Fragaria vesca M. 476, 
Strawberry. 
Rosa Rubra, 
Rosa Gallica M. 474, 
The red rose. 
Quinquefolium, 
Pentaphyllum, 
Potentilla reptans M. 479, 
Cinquetoil. 
Tormentilla, 

Tormentilla erecta M. 479, 
Tormentil. 

b. Stellat*. 
Aparine, 

Galium Aparine M. 151. 
Goose grass. 
Galium, 

Galium verum M. 150, 
Ladies bedstraw. 
Rubia, 

Rubia tinctorum M. 152, 
Madder. 
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Ex Vegetabilibus. 
c. Vaginales. 
Acctosa, 

Rumex Acetosa M. 348, 
Sorrel. 

Hydrolapathum, 

Rumex aquaticus M. 347, 

Great water-dock. 

Oxlapathum, 

Rumex acutus M. 346, 

Sharp pointed dock. 

Bistorta, 

Polygonum Bostorta M. 376. 

Greater bistort. 

Rhabarbarum monachorum, 

Rumex alpinus M. 347, 

Monks rhubarb. 

Rhaponticum, 

Rheum Rhaponticum M.385. 
Rhapontic. 
d. Crypt oga mite. 
Filix florida, 

Osmunda regal is M. 927, 
Flowering fern. 
Lingua cervina, 
Asplenium Scolopendrium M. 

932, 
Harts-tongue. 
Trichomanes, 
Asplenium Trichomanes M. 

941, 
Maidenhair. 
Filix, 

Polypodium Filix mas M. 937, 
Male fern. 
Equisetum, 

Equisetum hyemale M. 925, 
Horse tail. 

Muscus pyxidatus, 
Lichen pyxidatus M. 963, 
Cup-moss. 
e. Cortices. 
Malicorium, 

Punica Granatum M. 462, 
Pomegranate kind. 
Fraxini, 

Fraxinus excelsior M. 918, 
Ash bark. 
Querci, 



Ex Vegetabilibus. 

Quercus Robur M. S5S, 
Oak bark. 

Lignum Campechense, 
Hscmatoxylum Campexhia- 

num M. 398 
Logwood. 
Gallse, 

Quercus Cenis M. 858, 
Galls. 

f. Fructus acerbi. 
Cydonia, 

Pyrus Cydonia M. 467, 

Quinces. 

Mespila, 

Mespilus Germanica M. 4G6 

Medlers. 

Mora, 

Morus nigra M. 851, 

Mulberries. 

Pruna Silvestria, 

Prunus spinosa M. 463, 

Sloes. 

Sorba, 

Sorbus domestica M. 465, 

Wild service berries. 

g. Succi inspissati* 
Acacia, 

Mimosa Nilotica M. 917, 
Acacia. 

Terra Japonica, 

Mimosa Catechu M. 916, 

Japan earth. 

Sanguis Draconis, 

Pterocarpus Draco M. 641, 

Dragon's blood. 

Kino, 

Gummi rubrum astringens, 

Kino. 

h. Adstringentia varia ad certa 
capita non referenda. 
Anchusa, 

Anchusa tinctoria M. 186, 
Alkanet. 
Balaustia, 

Punica Granatum M. 462, 
Balaustines. 
Hypericum, 
Hypericum perforatum M. 70 1 
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Ex Vegetcbilibus. 

St. John's wort. 

Salicaria, 

Lythrum Salicaria M. 446, 

Loose strife. 

Millefolium, 

Achillea Millefolium M. 778 

Milfoil or yarrow. 

Myrtus, 

Myrtus communis M. 461, 

Myrtle. 

Plantago, 

Flantago major M. 155, 

Plantain. 

Polygonatum, 

Convallaria Polygonatum M. 

334, 
Solomon's seal. 
Viscus quernus, 
Viscum album M. 883, 
Misletoe. 
Uva Ursi, 

Arbutus Uva Ursi M. 403, 
Bear's berry. 

II. TONICA. 

Gentiana, 

Gentiana lutea M. 267, 
Gentian. 
Cursuta, 

Gentiana purpurea M. 267, 
Cursuta. 

Centaureum minus, 
Gentiana Centaureum M. 
268, 
5ser centaury, 
lassia, 

ia amara M. 401, 
ssy. 

.uouba, 
^jassia Simarouba M. 401, 
oimarouba. 
FrifolUnn palustre, 
Menyanthes trifoliata M. 

194, 
Marsh trefoil or buck bean. 
Faba St. Ignatii, 
Jgnatia amara M, 227, 
Jesuit's bean. 



Tonka. 

Fumaria, 

Fumaria officinalis M» 6*7, 

Common fumitory. 

Chamamxlum, 

Anthemis nobilis M. 776, 

Chamomile. 

Tanacetum, 

Tanacetum vulgare M. 742. 

Tansey. 

Absynthium, 

ArtemisiaAbsynthium./!/.744 

Wormwood. 

Abrotanum, 

Artemisia Abrotanum M. 

743, 
Southernwood. 

Lupulus, « 

Humulus Lupulus M. 886, 

Hops. 

Scordium, 

Teucrium Scordium M. 527, 

Water germander. 

Serpentaria Virginiana, 

Aristolochia Serpentaria M. 

824, 
Virginian snake -root. 
Arnica, 

Arnica montana M. 768, 
Leopard's bane. 
Cortex Peruvianus, 
Cinchona officinalis M. 213, 
Peruvian bark. 
III. Emollientia. 
Aqua. 
Aqua cum farinosis vel muci- 

laginosis infusa vel decocta. 
1. Ex Vegetabu.ibus. 

a. Columnifera. 
Althaea, 

Althaea officinalis M. 624. 

Marsh mallow. 

Malva, 

Malva Silvestris M. 625, 

Mallow. 

b. Farinosa vel mucilaginosa. 
Cannabis semina, 
Cannabis sativa M. 886, 
Hemp-seed. 
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Ex Vegetabilibus. 

Cydoniorum semina, 
Pyrus Cydonia, M. 467, 
Quince-seed. 
Fcenugraeci semina, 
Trigonella Monspeliensis M. 

692, 
Fenugreek seed. 
Lini semina, 

Linum usitatissimum M. 302. 
Linseed. 
Psyllii semina, 
Plantago Psyllium M. 156, 
Fleawort seed. 
c. Oleracex. 
Atriplex. 

Atriplex hortensis M. 909, 
Orache. 
Beta, 

Beta vulgaris M. 262, 

White and red beet. 

Bonus Henricus. 
Chenopodium Bonus Henri- 
cus M. 261, 

English mercury. 

Spinacia, 

Spinacia oleracea M. 886, 

Spin age. 
d. Emollientia varia. 

Alsine, 

Alsine media M. 298, 

Chickweed. 

Branca ursina, 

Acanthus mollis M. 580, 

Bears breech. 

Melilotus, 

TrifoliumMelilotus M. 687, 

Melilot. 

Parietaria, 

Parietaria officinalis M. 908, 

Pellitory of the wall. 

Saponaria, 

Saponaria officinalis M. 416, 

Soapwort. 

Verbascum, 

VerbascumThapsus M. 219, 

Mullein. 

Radix liliorum alborum, 

Lilium candidum M. 32 4, 



Ex Vegetabilibus. 
White lily. 
Cepsc cocts, 
Allium CepaiJ/. 323, 
Onion. 

e. Oleosa. 

Olea expressa blanda. 
2. Ex Animalibus. 

Lac, 

Butyrum, 

Adeps, 

Axungia. 

Spermaceti, 

Physeter macrocephalus L. 

107, 
Spermaceti. 



IV. Erodentia sive Corro- 
siva. 
Acidum concentratum, 
Vitriolicum, 
Nitrosum. 
Causticum commune acerri- 

mum, 
Lixivium causticum inspissa- 

tum Ph. Ed. 
Strong caustic. 
Causticum commune mitius, 
Lixivium Causticum cum cal- 

ceviva Ph. Ed. 
Common caustic. 
Causticum commune fortius, 
Calx cum Kali puro Ph. 

Lond. 
Strong London caustic. 
Causticum Lunare, 
Acidum nitrosum argeuto 

junctum, 
Lunar caustic. 
Vitriolum cseruleum, 
Acidum vitriolicum cupro 

junctum, 
Blue vitriol. 
JErugo, 
Acidum vegetabile cupro 

junctum, 
Verdigrise. 
Butyrum antimonii, 
Acidum muriaticum antim.v 
nio junctum. 
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Erodjntia sive Corrosiva. 

Butter of antimony. 

Hydrargyrus acidis variis 
junctus, 

Preparations of quicksilver. 

Arsenicum album, 

Arsenicum nudum L. S. N. 
107, 

Arsenic. 
V. Stimulantia. 
A. Verticillatje. 

Betonica, 

Bstonica officinalis M. 535, 

Betony. 

Lavendula, 

Lavendula Spica M. 5 30, 

Lavender. 

Melissa, 

Melissa officinalis M. 542. 

Baurft, 

Majorana, 

Origanum Majorana M. 541, 

Sweet marjoram. 

Origanum, 

Origanum vulgare M. 541, 

Wild marjoram. 

Ma rum, 

Origanum Syriacum M. 541, 

Syrian herb mastich. 

Rosmarinus, 

Rosmarinus officinalis M. 68, 

Rosemary. 

Hyssopus. 

Hyssopus officinalis M. 529, 
Hyssop. 

Hedera terrestris, 
Glechoma hederacea M. 534, 
Ground ivy. 
Mentha, 

Mentha viridis M. 5 32, 
Mentha spicata Hudsoni Flo- 
ra Anglica, 
Spearmint. 
Mentha piperita, 
Mentha piperita M. 532. 
Peppermint. 
Pulegium, 

Mentha Pulegium M. 533, 
Pennyroyal. 



Verticillat*. 

Satureia, 

Satureia hortensis M. 52S, 

Savoury. 

Thymus, 

Thymus vulgaris M. 5 42, 

Thyme. 

Serpyllum, 

Thymus Serpyllum M. 541, 

Mother of thyme. 

Salvia, 

Salvia officinalis M. 68. 

Sage. 

B. Umbellate. 

Anethum, 

Anethum graveolens M. 290, 

Dill. 

Angelica, 

Angelica Archangelica M. 

284, 
Garden angelica, 
Anisum, 

Pimpinella Anisum M. 291, 
Anise. 
Carum, 

Carum Carvi M. 291, 
Caraway. 

Coriandrnm, 

Coriandrum sativum iW. 287, 

Coriander. 

Cuminum, 

Cuminum Cyminum M. 285, 

Cummin. 

Fceniculum, 

Anethum Fosniculum ilf.291. 

Sweet fennel. 

Pimpinella, 

Pimpinella Saxifraga M. 29 1 . 

Burnet saxifrage. 

C. SlLIQUOSiE. 

Cochlearia, 

Cochlearia officinalis M. 588, 
Scurvy-grass. 
Erysimum, 

Erysimum officinale M. 596, 
Hedge mustard. 
Nasturtium, 

Sisymbrium Nasturtium M. 
594, 
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Siliquosx. 

Water cresses. 

Raphanus rusticanus, 

Cochlearia Armoraciai/.58S, 

Horse radish. 

Sinapi, 

Sin apis nigra M. 602, 

Mustard. 

D. Alliace^e, 

Allium, 

Allium sativum M. 322, 

Garlic. 

Cepa, 

Allium Cepa M, S23, ' 

Onion. 

Porrum, 

Allium Porrum M. 321, 

Leek. 

E. Conifers. 

Abies, 

Pinus Abies M. 861, 

Scotch fir. 

Pinus, 

Pinus Silvestris M. 860, 

Pine. 

Juniperus, 

Juniperus communis M. 894, 

Juniper. 

F. Balsamica. 

Terebinthina Veneta, 
Pinus Larix M. 860, 
Venice turpentine. 
Terebinthina communis, 
Pinus Silvestris M. 860, 
Common turpentine. ' 
Balsamum Canadense, 
Pinus Balsamica M. 860, 
Canada balsam. 

Balsamum Copaibie, 
Copaifera officinalis M. 409, 
Balsam of Copaiba or Capivi. 
Balsamum Peruvianum, 
Myroxylon Peruiferum M. 

395, 
Peruvian balsam or balsam of 

Peru. 
Balsamum Tolutanum, 
Toluifera balsamum M. 398, 
Balsam of Tolu. 



G. Resinosa. 

Guaiacum, 

Guaiacum officinale M. 596, 

Gum guaiacum. 

Myrrha, ■ 

Myrrha, 

Myrrh. 

Ladanum, 

Cistns Creticus M. 497, 

Labdanum. 

Styrax calamita, 

Styrax officinale M. 409, 

Storax. 

Styrax liquida, 

Liquidambar Styraciflua M. 
860, 

Liquid storax. 

Benzoinum, 

Croton Bensoe M. 863, 

Benjamin. 
H. Aromatica. 

Cinnamomum, 

Laurus Cinnamomum M.383, 
t Cinnamon, 

Cassia lignea, 

Laurus Cassia M. 383, 

Cassia bark. 

Nux Moschata, 

Myristica Moschata M. 49J, 

Nutmeg. 

Macis, 

Myristica Moschata M. 493, 

Mace. 

Caryophillus, 

Caryophillus aromaticus M. 
496, 

Cloves. 

Pimento, 

Myrtus Pimenta M. 462, 

Jamaica pepper or All-spice. 

Canella alba, 

Canella alba M. 443, 

Wild cinnamon. 

Cortex Winteranus, 

Wintera aromatica M. 507, 

Winter's bark. 

Cascarilla, 

Croton Cascarilla M. 863, 

Cascarilla. 
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dromatica. 
Piper, 

Piper nigrum M. 74, 
Black pepper. 
Capsicum, 

Capsicum annuum M. 226, 
Guiney pepper. 
Zingiber, 

Amomum Gingiber M. 50, 
Ginger. 
Cubebae, 
Piper Cubeba sive Caudatum 

M. 74. 
Cubebs. 

Cardamomum minus, 
AmomumCardamomumM.50 
Cardamom. 
Zedoaria, 

Kaempferia rotunda M. 51, 
Zedoary. 

Serpentaria Virginiana, 
Aristolochia Serpentaria M. 

824. 
Virginian snake-root. 
Ginseng, 

Panax quinquefolium M. 920, 
Ginseng. 
Acorus verus, 
Acorus Calamus M. 339, 
Sweet-scented flag. 

1. AcRIA. 

Arum, 

Arum maculatum M. 828, 

Cuckow pint. 

Persicaria urens, 

Polygonum Hydropiper M. 
377, 

Water-pepper or arsmart. 

Pyrethrum, 

Anthemis Pyrethrum M. 776' 

Pellitoria of Spain. 

Staphisagria, 

Delphinium Staphisagria M. 
503, 

Staves acre. 
Sedantia. 
VI. Narcotica, 
a. Rhaades. 

Papaver, 



Narcotica. 

Papaver somniferum M. 490 
White poppy. 

b. Umbellatx. 
Cicuta, 

Conium maculatum M. 278, 
Hemlock. 
Cicuta aquatica, 
Cicuta virosa M. 286, 
Water hemlock. 

c. Solanacete. 
Belladonna, 

Atropa Belladonna M. 221, 

Deadly night-shade. 

Hyoscyamus, 

Hyoscyamus niger M. 220, 

Henbane. 

Nicotiana, 

Nicotiana Tobacum M. 221, 

Tobacco. 

Solanum, 

Solanum nigrum M. 224, 

Night-shade. 

Stramonium, 

Datura Stramonium M. 220, 

Thorn apple. 

d. Varia:. 
Lactuca virosa, 
Lactuca virosa M. 713. 
Strong-scented lettuce. 
Lauro Cerasus, 

Primus Lauro-Cerasus, M. 

462, 
Cherry bay. 
Laurus, 

Laurus nobilus M. 383, 
Bay. 

Camphora, 

LauVus Camphora M. 383, 

Camphire. 

Thea, t 

Thea Bohea M. 495, 

Thea viridis M. 496, 

Bohea and green tea. 

Crocus, 

Crocus sativus M. 83, 

Saffron. 

Nymphaea, 

Nymphsa alba M. 491, 
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Narcotic a. 

Nymphaa lutea M. 491, 
Water lily, 
e. Vinum. 
Alchohol. 

VII. Refrigerantia. 
Acida quaecunque diluta, 
Sales neutri ex acido quovis 

prxter muiiatico cum alkali 

quovis juncto, 
Sal terrestris ex acido cum 

terra alkalina juncto, 
Sal metallicus ex acido cum 

pluoibo juncto, 
Aquae minerales salins, 
Borax, 
Alumen, 
Plantarum Fructus Herbae et 

Radices Acidi, 
Lactis serum, 
Lac ebutyratum. 

VIII. Antispasmodics. 
1. Ex Fossilibus. 

Ambra, 

Ambra Ambrosiaca L. S. N. 

l 207, 
Ambergrease. 
Succinum, 

Succinum electricumL. 108. 
Amber. 
Petroleum, 

Bitumen Petroleum L. 109, 
Rock oil. 

2. Ex Vegetabilibus. 
Herbte fatida. 
Artemisia, 

Artemisia vulgaris M. 744, 
Mug wort. 
Atriplex foetida, 
Cbenopodium Vulvaria M. 

262, 
Stinking orache. 
Cuminum. 



Matricaria, 
Matricaria 

774, 
Feverfew. 
Pulegium, 
Ruta, 
Vol. I. 



Parthenium M. 



Antispasmodic!!. 

Ruta graveolens M. 397, 
Rue. 
Sabina, 

Juniperus Sabina M. S94, 
Savin 
Gummi fectidx. 
Asafoetida, 

Ferula Asafoetida M. 281, 
Asafoetida. 

Ammoniacum, 

Gum ammoniac. 

Galbanum, 

Bubon Galbanum M. 285, 

Galbanum. 

Opopanax, 

Pastinaca Opopanax M. 290, 

Opopanax. 

Sagapenum, 

Sagapenum. 

Tacamahaca, 

Populus balsamifera L. M. 

-M. 600, 
racamahaca. 
Camphoia. 



Radices Graveolentes. 

Poeonia, 

Pceonia officinalis M. 502, 

Pceony. 

Valeriana sylvestris, 

Valeriana officinalis M. 80, 

Wild valerian. 
Fuligo Hgni. 
Olea essentialia. 
JLthera, 

Olea empyreumatica. 
Alcohol. 
3. Ex AniiMalibus. 

Moschus, 

Moschus moschiferus L. 9W 

Musk. 

Castoreum, 

Castor Fiber L. 78, 

Castor. 
Sales alkalini volatiles, 

R 
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Antispasmodic*!. 
Ammonia Ph. Lond. 
Volatile alkali. 

IX. DlLUENTIA. 

Aqua, 

Aquosa blanela. 

X. Attenuantia. 

Aqua, 
Alkalina, 
Sales neutrii 
Sapones. 
Dulcia, 

Saccharum, 

Mel, 

Glycyrrhiza, 

Fructus siccats. 

XI. Inspissantia. 
Acida, 
Alcohol, 

Demulcentia farinosa et mu- 
cilaginosa. 

XII. Demulcentia. 
a. Asperifolix. 

Consolida major, 
Symphytum officinale M. 1 87, 
Comfrey. 
Cynoglossum, 
Cynoglossum officinale M. 

186, 
Hound's tongue, 
b. Mucilaginosa. 

Gummi Arabicum, 
Mimosa nilotica M. 917, 
Gum Arabic. 
Gummi cerasi, 
Prunus Gerasus M. 463, 
Cherry-tree gum. 
Gummi Tragacantha, 
Astragalus Tragacantha M. 

685, 
Gum Tragacanth. 
Amylum, 

Ex tritico vel aliis farinosis, 
Starch. 
Ichthyocolla, 
Acipenser Sturio L. 403, 
Isinglass. 

c. Gelatins ex rebus animalibus. 

d. Oleosa blanda. 



XIII. Antacida. 
Lapides calcariae, 
Creta, 

Magnesia alba, 
Testacea, 
Corallium, 
Corallina, 
Gornu cervi ustum, 
Sales alkalini fixi, 
Sales alkalini volatiles, 
Calx viva. 

XIV. Antalkalina. 

Acida quaecunque supra inter 
Refrigerantia enumerata. 

XV. Antiseptica. 

Sales acidi omnes supra inter 

Refrigerantia recensiti, 
Sales alkalini turn fixi turn 

volatiles, 
Sales neutri ex acido quovis 

cum Sale alkali.no vel cum 

terreis juncto, 
Plantarum partes acida?, 
Olera acescentia, 
Saccharum, 
Mel, 
Plants Siliquosae vulgo anti- 

scorbutica dictze, 
Plants alliaces, 
Astringentia, 
Amara, 
Aromatica, 
Olea essentialia, 

Camphora, 

Gummi Resinae, 

Crocus, 

Radix Contrayervs, 

Radix valerians sylvestris, 

Opium, 

Decoctum capitum papaver- 
is albi, 

Vinum et liquores fermentati, 

Alcohol. 
XVI. Errhina. 
Mitiora. 

Beta, 

Retonica, 

Majorana. 
Acriora, 

Asarum, 

Asarum Europsum M. 44 lj 
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Errhina 

Asarabacca. 
Euphorbium, 
Euphorbium officinale M. 

449, 
Euphorbium, 
Hellcborus albus, 
Veratrum album M. 902, 
White hellebore. 
Iris nostras. 
Nicotiana. 
Ptarmica, 

Achillea Ptarmica M. 777, 
Sneezewort. 
Pyrethrum, 
Turbith minerale. 
Hydrargyrus acido vitriolico 
junctus. 

XVII. Sialogog*. 
Externa masticatoria. 

Angelica. 

Caryophylli. 

Imperatoria, 

Imperatoria Ostruthium' M. 

289, 
Masterwort. 
Nicotiana. 
Piper. 
Pyrethrum. 
Interna. 

Hydrargyrus. 

XVIII. ExPECTORANTIA. 

Hedera terrestris. 

Hyssopos. 

Marrubium, 

Marrubium vulgare M. 537, 

White hore-hound. 

Pulegium. 

Enula campana, 

Inula Helenium M. 766, 

Elecampane. 

Iris Florentina, 

Iris Florentina M. 88, 

Florentine Orrice. 

Nicotiana. 

Scilla, 

Scilla maritima M. 328, 

Squill. 



Expectorantia. 
Tussilago, 

Tussilago Farfara M. 755, 
Colt's foot. 
Petasites, 

Tussilago Petasites M. 756, 
Butterbur. 
Benzoinum. 
Styrax calamita. 
Balsamum Canadense. 
Balsamum Tolutanum. 

XIX. Emetica. 

1. Ex Fossii.ibus. 
Cuprum, 
Hydrargyrus, 
Antimonium, 
Zincum. 

2. Ex Vegetabilibus. 
Asarum. 
Erigerum, 

Senecio vulgaris M. 756, 

Groundsel. 

Ipecacoanha, 

Psychotria emetica M. 214, 

Ipecacuanha. 

Nicotiana. 

Scilla. 

Sinapi. 

Raphanus rusticanus; 

Sales alkalini volatiles. 

Amara. 

XX. Cathartica. 
1. Mitiora. 

Acescentia. 

Fructus acido-dulcesrecentes* 

siccatue. 
Cassia Fistularis, 
Cassia Fistula M. 393, 
Cassia of the cane, 
Tamarindus, 

Tamarindus Indica M. 81, 
Tamarind. 
Dulcia. 

Saccharum. 
Mel. 

Manna, 

Fraxinus Ornus M. 918, 

Manna. 
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Cathartica. 

Radices dukes; 
Olera blanda. 
Rosa damascena, 
Rosa centifolia M. 474, 
Damask rose. 
hi, 

■brataM. &03, 
Sweet scented violet. 

am, 

im vulgare M. 935, 
jdy. 
^rn lactls. 
ebutyratum, 
Olea expretsa blanda ex Vege- 

tabilibus. 

ex anil ilibns. 
Sapo alb us Hispanus. 
Sinapi nigrum. 
Sulpl ■'. 
Si na, 

Tr.rtarus. 

All i a fixa, 

11 .t oi;. alba. 

oales neutii. 

Aquae ininerales salinx. 

Amara. 

iiilis animalium. 

Ealsamica. 
2. Acriora. 

Aloe, 

Aloe perfoliata M. 337, 

Socotrine and hepatic aloes. 

Rhabarbarum, 

Rheum palmatum M. 385, 

Rhubarb. 

Seneka, 

Polygala Senega M. 640, 

Rattle-snake root. 

Genista, 

Spartium Scoparium M. 644, 

Broom. 

Sambucus, 

Sambucus nigra M. 295, 

Common elder. 

Ebulus, 

Sambucus Ebulus M. 295, 

Dwarf elder. 

Ricini Oleum, 



Cathartica. 

Ricinus communis M. 865, 

Castor oil. 

Senna, 

Cassia Senna. M. 393, 

Senna. 

Helleborus niger, 

Helleborus niger M. 519, 

Black hellebore. 

Jalapium Ph. Lond. 

Jalapa Ph. Edin. 

Convolvulus Jalapa M. 201, 

Jalap. 

Scammonium, 

Convobuius Scammonium M. 

200, 
Scammony. 

Rhamni baccse, 

Rh&. . nus Catharticus M.232, 

Buckthorn berries. 

Gambogia, 

Gambogia Gutta M. 490, 

Gamboge. 

Nicotiana. 

Helleborus albus. 

Colocynthis, 

Cumus Colocynthis M. 869, 

Bitter apple. 

Elaterium, 

MomordicaElateriumM.868, 
Elaterium. 
Metallica. 
Ex Auro, 
Ex Argento, 
Ex Hydrargyro, 
Ex Antimonio. 

Emetica. 

XXI. DlURETICA. 

a. Umbellate. 
Petroselium, 
Daucus, 
Fceniculum, 
Pimpinella. 
Eryngium. 

b. Stellata. 
Aparine, 
Rubia. 

c. Van' a. 
Alkekengi, 
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Diuretica. 

Physalis Alkekengi M. 222, 

Winter cherry. 

Bardana, 

Arctium Lappa M. 723, 

Burdock. 

Dulcamara, 

Solarium Dalcamora M. 223, 

Bittersweet. 

Gramen, 

Triticum repens M. 127, 

Quickgrass. 

Varia. 

Lithospermum, 

Lithospermum officinale M. 
185, 

Gromwell. 

Ononis, 

Ononis spinosa M. 651, 

Restharrow. 

Arum. 

Asarum. 

Asparagus. 

Digitalis, 

Digitalis purpurea M. 562, 

Foxglove. 

Enula campana. 

Genista. 

Nicotiana. 

Persicaria. 

Ranunculus. 

Ruta. 

Sabina. 

Senega. 

Scilla. 
Amara. 
Balsamica. 
Siliquosx 

Alliaceae. 
Ex- Animalibus. 

Gantharides, 



Diuretica. 

Millepedaj, 
Sales acidi. 
Sales alkalini fixi, 
Sales neutri, 
Sapo albus Hispanus, 

XXII. DlAPHORETICA. 

Calendula, 

Calendula officinalis M. 791, 
Marigold. 
Crocus. 
Dulcamara. 
Opium. 
.Camphora. 
Contrayerva. 
Serpentaria. 
Salvia. 
Scordium. 
Guaiacum. 
Sassafras. 
Senega. 
Moschus. 
Acida vegetabilia. 
Alkali volatile. 
Sales neutri. 
Olia essentialia. 
Olea empyreumatica. 
Vinum. 
Alcohol. 
Antimonium. 
Diluentia. 
Hydrargyrus, 

XXIII. Menagoga. 
Aloe. 

Gummi foetida. 

Plantae fcetidae. 

Crocus. 

Castoreum. 

Ferrum. 

Hydrargyrus. 
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AVING thus finifhed all that feemed neceflary by way of 
introduction, we now proceed to enter more directly upon our 
fubjcct, and fhall divide our work into two parts ; the one trea- 
ting of aliments, the other of medicines: The former being, as 
wc have laid, fuch fubftances as ave fuited to fupply the matter, 
whether folid or fluid, of the human body; and the latter being 
fuch as have no fuch property, but are capable of varioufly chan- 
ging the fiate of the body, and particularly of changing the ftate 
of difeafe into that of health. It is true indeed, that this laft 
mentioned purpofe may often be obtained by a certain manage- 
ment of alimentary matters, which thereby become medicines 
and fubjects of the materia medica ; and we fhall have frequent 
occafion to view them in this light. But ftill it will be alfo pro- 
per to confider them feparately ; and we fhall begin firft with 
treating of the aliments. 



PART I. 

OF ALIMENTS. 

CHAP. I. 

OF ALIMENTS IN GENERAL. 

W E have already faid, that aliments are thofe fubftances 
which taken into the body are fitted to afford and fupply the fluid 
and folid matter of it. On this fubject, it might be fuppofed at 
firft light that thefe aliments fhould be diftinguilhed according as 
they are fitted to fupply the matter of the folid or of the fluid parts ; 
but upon further confideration, the marking of fuch adiftinction 
will not be found neceflary. It is fufficiently evident with re- 
fpect to the alimentary matters taken into the body, that if they 
be in a folid ftate, they mufl, in order to their diftribution and 
proper application, be by the powers of the animal ceconomy 
converted into a fluid form : and as it is alfo obvious that this 
does conflantly take place ; fo it will readily appear that the 
matter fitted to form the folids makes always a confiderable por- 
tion of the fluids. It is the production of thefe laft, therefore, 
that we are firft to account for ; and I expect that in doing this 
we fhall be able to account alfo for the production of the matter 
fuited to form the folids. 
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When we confider the whole of the fluids of the body, they 
appear to be of many different kinds ; but we can particularly dif- 
tinguith thofe that are pretty conftantly in the courfe ©f the cir- 
culation, which we call the common mass, from thofe that are 
found in other veffels than thofe concerned in the circulation. 
Thefe, however, being all of them, as we prefume, drawn from 
the common mafs, and therefore originally of the fame matter, 
only fomewhat changed by the fecretory organs through which 
they pafs ; fo we fhall omit confidering them any further here, 
and fhall inquire at prefent only into the nature and production 
of that matter which forms the circulating or common mafs. 

To this purpofe it is to be obferved, that befides elementary 
water, which always makes the largeft portion of the human 
fluids, the next confiderable part of the common mafs is what 
we have named the gluten or coagulable lymph. This I confider 
as the chief part of the mafs, becaufe I fuppofe it to be that part 
of it which gives the matter of the folids, or the permanent 
conftituent parts of the body, and which, from the beginning 
to the end of life, are conftantly receiving a further accretion 
and increafe. That the gluten is that part of the fluids which 
affords the matter of the folids, is fufficiently probable from this, 
that in all its qualities it very nearly refembles the folid matter of 
the body, while in any other part of fluids there is no fuch re- 
femblance. Therefore this gluten we hold to be the chief part 
of the fluids ; and confidering how much of it is diffufed among 
the other fluids, and how much of it is diffolved in the ferumor 
ferofity, it is certainly, next to the water, the largeft portion of 
the common mafs. It may confequently be viewed as that into 
which the aliments, fo far as they are nutritious, are converted, 
and therefore may be confidered as the proper animal fluid. Un- 
der this title, we fhall hereafter fpeak of it ; or to avoid all am- 
biguity, I fhall frequently call it the animal mixt. 

In order to account for the other matters that appear to be in 
the common mafs, we mult obferve, that when this animal mixt 
is fully formed, it does not long remain ftationary in that condi- 
tion, but feems to be conftantly, although perhaps flowly, pro- 
ceeding to a putrid or putrefcent ftate ; as we know that if frefh 
aliment be not conftantly fupplied, the whole of the fluids will 
in no long time become very putrid. In this progrefs, as in 
other procefies of putrefaction, we find the mild and perfectly 
neutral fubftances changed into a faline ftate of the ammoniacal 
kind ; and this faline matter being wafhed off from the entire 
gluten by the water which conftantly accompanies it, feems to 
form the serosity of the common mafs. It is this again which 
nature, in order to prevent an undue accumulation of it, has 
provided for being carried out of the body by the feveral excre- 
tions, and that in the proportion neceffary to preferve the health 
of the fyftem. 
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We thus find that the portion of the common mafs, which is 
termed the ferofity, and which feems different from the gluten 
or animal mixt, is however formed from this, and does not 
therefore lead to fuppofe any other fupply of alimentary matter 
than what is neceffary to that. 

To account for another portion of the common mafs, we mufl 
remark, that the animal fluid is confiderably different in its qua- 
lities from the vegetable matter of which it is often entirely 
formed, and that this vegetable matter, after it has been taken 
into the body, is thus changed by the peculiar powers of the ani- 
mal ceconomy. This change, however, is only gradually and 
flowly made ; and it is not completed till the aliments and chyle 
made of them are taken into the blood-veffels ; and probably 
even in thefe, it requires fome time to be finifhed. From hence 
we may perceive that a portion of the common mafs is always 
for fome time in an unaflimilated ftate : and we have thus a view 
of the common mafs of being made up of three feveral parts ; 
the one being a portion of unaffimilated matter, which is to be 
formed into the animal mixt ; the fecond being the animal mixt 
completely formed ; and the third being formed from that mixt 
in its progrefs towards putrefaction. Although, therefore, the 
matter may be feemingly different in its different ftates, we find 
nothing to lead us to doubt of its being always made of the 
fame alimentary matter. 

As it appears probable that the whole of the circulating or 
common mafs conlifts very entirely of the matters juft now men- 
tioned, fo we are difpofed to conclude that a different kind of 
aliment is not neceffary to form the fluids from that which is 
neceffary to form the folid parts of the body. 

In admitting this, however, a difficulty will occur from our 
obferving that there is a portion of the common mafs, and that 
alfo conflantly, prefent in it, which is peculiarly different from 
the gluten in any of the ftates of it which we have mentioned. 
This portion of it is that of the Red globules ; the formation of 
which from any ftate of the gluten, cannot, fo far as I know, be 
explained ; and it might therefore be fuppofed, that a peculiar 
kind of alimentary matter afforded this peculiar portion of the 
blood. It may poffibly be fo ; but fo far as I am acquainted with 
the fubjecl, we do not know any part of the alimentary matters 
that feems adapted to this purpofe : and as the red globules feem 
to be commonly in the fame proportion to the gluten, and, the 
vigor of the conftitution being given, that the quantity of both 
is in proportion to the quantity of the fame kind of aliment 
taken in ; fo we may prefume that the red globules, by certain 
powers of the animal (economy, are made of the fame aliment 
as the gluten. Again, therefore, I conclude, that there is no 
ground for fuppofmg the aliment fupplving the fluids of the com- 
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mon mafs to be anywife different from that which is fitted for {ap- 
plying the matter of the folids. 

Another queilion, however, might ftill arife, which is, Whe- 
ther any of the fecn-.ted fluids found out of the courfe of the cir- 
culation, but neccfi.uy to the animal ceconomy, require an ali- 
ment different from what is neceffary to form the fluids of the 
common mafs in the manner we have fuppofed? The negative 
of this we cannot indeed alTert, bu^ can juftly fay, that the af- 
firmative is a gratuitous fuppclition without any proof. Indeed, 
whde we can account for the production of the common mafs from 
the aliments taken in, and at the fame time pretty clearly perceive 
that the whole of the fecreted fluids are drawn entirely from 
that mafs, it will be with greater probability fuppofed. that the 
fecreted fluids are, by the wonderful power of fecretion, formed 
out of the common mafs by a combination of the different ftates 
of that, or of different fecretions, than that any of them are for- 
med of peculiar aliments. Upon the whole therefore, I again 
conclude, that the folids, and the whole of the fluids, are formed 
out of one and the fame kind of aliment. 

To afcertain exaclly what that common aliment is, or if as- 
certained, to explain how it is adapted to its purpofe, may per- 
haps go beyond our power ; but in all fuch inquiries upon an ana- 
lytical plan, it may be of great advantage to Amplify the queftion 
as much as may be, and to begin at leaft with reducing the in- 
quiry to the feweft queftions poifible. 

Upon this plain, therefore, I enter upon the general queftion, 
What are the proper aliments of the human fpecies ? In anfwer 
to this, we know in general from experience, that the human ali- 
ments are taken entirely either from other animals, or from ve- 
getables, and that no part of them Excepting water is taken from 
the foflil kingdom. The fubftances employed are feemingly va- 
rious ; and in order to know the greater or lefs fitnefs of the in- 
dividuals, it is requifite to confider in general how animal and ve- 
getable matters are fuited to give nourifhment to the human body. 

With refpect to the former, the mod part of the matter taken 
from animals are fo nearly of the fame qualities with the matter 
of the human body, that there is little difficulty infuppofmg that 
the animal matters taken into the human body, as aliments, are 
perfectly well fuited to this purpofe, and requiring only the means 
of folution and mixture, with very little change of their quali- 
ties. It is true, indeed, that in many of the animal fubftances 
we take in, the likenefs of qualities to thole of the human body 
is not always exact and complete ; and we lhall hereafter have oc- 
cafion to take notice of this : but in the meanwhile, all of them 
agree fo much in the qualities which chiefly charadlerife the 
human fluids, that we may prefume on their being a matter fo 
nearly the lame, that the former may be very well fuited to top- 
ply the latter. 

Vol. I. S 
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To fuperfede, however, any further anxious inquiry upon 
this fubject, we may remark it to be highly probable, that all 
animal matter is originally formed of vegetable ; becaufe all 
animals either feed directly and entirely on vegetables, or upon 
other animals that do lo. From hence it is probable, that all 
animal fubftancesmaybe traced to a vegetable origin ; and there- 
: fore if we would inquire into the production of animal matter, 
we rnuft firft inquire in what manner vegetable matter may be 
converted into animal? And this queftion relates efpecially to 
the human body ; the nourilhment of which is in a great mea- 
fure immediately taken from vegetables. 

In attempting this, we fhall find that the converfion mention- 
ed is the effect of a peculiar power in the animal ceconomy; 
which it mull be acknowledged is by no means clearly or fully 
underftood. We lhall, how T ever, make fome fteps towards un- 
derstanding it better; and to this purpofe there is one ftep abso- 
lutely necefTary, which is, to determine amengft the feemingly 
great variety of vegetable matter, which is the kind that is ef- 
pecially, or perhaps only, fitted to be converted into animal ? 
Or if this queftion, as thus put, be too general, it may then be 
to determine, what are the vegetable fubftances chiefly fitted for 
being converted into the fubftance of the human body ? Nothing 
is more evident than that every vegetable, or every part of any 
one vegetable, is not fuited to this laft mentioned purpofe ; and 
therefore it is necefiary, both for the fake of the general quef- 
tion, and alio for the particular purpofe of the materia medica, 
to determine as well as we are able what vegetables, and what 
part of them, are moll fit for the nourilhment of the human body. 
In purfuing this inquiry, it is to be remarked, in the firft 
place, that for the molt part thofe vegetables are rejected from 
the lift of aliments that are imbued with any ftrong odour or 
tafte ; and at leaft of the fapid, all except the acid and fweet 
are excluded. To this perhaps there are a few exceptions; as 
when the odorous or fapid part is in fmall proportion to the reft 
of the vegetable fubftance ; when the odorous or fapid parts are 
fuch as pafs quickly out of the body again by the excretions; or 
when they are fuch as admit of their qualities being entirely 
changed by the powers of digeftion in the firft paffages. Such 
exceptions, however, hardly affect the general doctrine ; which 
is very much confirmed by this, that feveral vegetables which 
in their acrid ftate are unfit or even noxious, by being deprived 
of their acrimony by culture, by blanching, by drying, or by 
boiling are rendered quite proper: and if there 'fhall ftill be ex- 
ceptions not to be accounted for in any of thefe ways, I would 
maintain, that fuch acrid fubftances are admitted and taken in 
as condiments rather than as nutriments. 

This confideration of the exclufion of acrid matters from 
among our foods, is to be applied in this manner. As the acrid, 
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odorous, or fapid parts, feem for the moft part to be the pecu- 
liar matter of particular vegetables, and to be even but a fmall 
portion of thefe, fcldom diffufed over the whole, but depofited 
in certain parts of them only ; and as this is more efpecially the 
cafe in thofe vegetables which are taken in as food ; fo we 
from thence conclude, that belides thefe peculiar matters, there 
is in the moft part of vegetables a confiderable quantity of mat- 
ter, which, for reafons to be given hereafter, is manifeftly in 
common to aim oil the whole of the vegetable kingdom. This 
we ihall fpeak of as the common matter of vegetables, and hav- 
ing laid alide as above the peculiar, it is in the common matter 
that we are neceffarily led to feek the vegetable fubftance that is 
fuited to the nourilhment of the human body. 

Whilll from this consideration it appears that a great portion 
of vegetables is of an alimentary quality, at the fame time it is 
from daily experience evident, that certain vegetables contain a 
greater portion of this alimentary matter than others, and that 
certain parts of vegetables contain more of it than other parts 
of them. 

It is therefore further neceffary to inquire after the particular 
fubftances of vegetables, or the particular parts of them that 
may be confidered as the alimentary matter efpecially adapted 
to the human body. 

In attempting this, it muft, in the firft place, be obferved, 
that, contrary to what others have fuppofed, I cannot difcern 
that any portion of matter is to be found exiiling in any vege- 
tables dire6lly fitted to fupply the animal fluid. This, however, 
as we have already faid, is feemingly, together with water, the 
foundation of all other fluids in animal bodies ; and particular- 
ly, that from which the nutritious matter applied to the increafe 
of the folid parts is, by the powers of the (economy, formed and 
prepared. It is this animal fluid, therefore, that our vegetable 
food is to be converted into ; and it feems to be a matter form- 
ed not from any one kind, but, by the powers of the animal 
(economy, from various kinds of vegetable matter. According- 
ly, when we are to fay that certain parts of vegetables are ali- 
mentary, we mean only to fay that they are matters fitted to en- 
ter into the compofition of the proper animal fluid. 

In ftudying this fubjecl, it appears that the matter of vegeta- 
bles, whether in the whole or in the different parts of them, fit- 
ted to form the animal fluid, is an acid, a fugar, and an oil. 

Thefe three fubftances I fhall now confider more particularly ; 
and fhall firft endeavor to ftiow that they truly enter into the com- 
pofition of the animal fluid. 

Article I. Of Acid. 

That this is a part of the common matter of vegetables which 
proves alimentary, will be readily admitted, becaufe it appears 
in the whole fubftance of many of our vegetable foods, and 
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particularly is frequently very copious in vegetable fruits. In 
thefe, indeed, it is commonly combined with more or lefs of 
fugar ; but from what happens in the progrefs of the maturation 
of fruits, which is often the change of an acid into a faccharine 
matter, it is to be prelumed that an acid enters largely into the 
compoiition of fugar, and is thereby, as will be lhown hereaf- 
ter, a neceflary ingredient in the compoiition of animal fluid. 
It may perhaps be alleged, that it is only fuch an ingredient as 
being a part of fugar ; but it feems probable that it is alio fuch 
in its feparate Hate. It feems indeed fufficiently prove:!, that 
every kind of vegetable aliment, except the purely oil] , is ca- 
pable of an acefent fermentation; and that ever) inch aliment 
foon after it is taken into the ltomach of an health- p< i fi n, un- 
dergoes fuch a fermentation ; whereby an acid is always more 
or lefs evolved. At the fame time it muft be allowed, that as 
in the further pi ogre fs of the aliment this acid difappears very 
entirely, without being ever again evident in the mafs ol blood ; 
fo its having entered into the compofition oi the animal fluid can 
hardly be doubted : and if this appearance and difappearance 
of acid constantly takes place, we may I think conclude from it, 
that an acid, purely as fuch, is a neceflary ingredient in the 
compofition of the animal fluid. 

The fame thing appears likewife from this, that acefcent fub- 
ftances are fo far a neceflary part of the human aliment, that 
without thefe the animal fluid advances much falter and further 
towards a putrid ftate ; and it appears more clearly ftill from 
this, that when the fluids have proceeded too far in their putref- 
cency, fo as to form a difeafe fuch as I take the fcurvy to be, 
we know that this ftate is efpecially cured by the taking in of 
acefcent aliment. It may perhaps be cured by every kind of 
fuch aliment ; but ftill it is done moft effectually by thofe in a 
very acid ftate, either produced by nature, as in lemons, or by 
vegetables converted by art into an acid ftate, as in four kraut. 
In the ufe of thefe, as there is no evidence of their acting other- 
wife, they muft certainly operate by entering into the compofi- 
tion of the animal fluid, and by rendering it of a lefs putrefcent 
kind. It is upon the whole, therefore, extremely probable, that 
a vegetable acid in every fhape is a proper and neceflary part of 
the human aliment. 

It is, however, proper to remark here, that this conclufion 
refpefls the native acid of vegetables only ; for we have reafon 
to believe that the feveral foflil acids do not enter into the com- 
pofition of the animal fluid, not only becaufe they readily pafs 
unchanged by the excretions, but becaufe even in the circulation 
they continue feparate from the other parts of the blood, fo much 
as to irritate ulcers and iflues ; and laftly becaufe they do not 
cure the fcurvy. 

How it may happen with refpecl to the phofphoric acid, the 
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acid of borax, of amber, and fome others, we do not very 
certainly know ; but I am inclined to be of opinion, that all thefe 
juft now mentioned are precifely in the condition of the foffil 
acids. It is to be fufpected alfo, that it is the fame with regard 
to certain acids that may be called vegetable ; fuch as the acid 
of tartar, the diitilled acid as it is obtained from tar, ind even 
that it is lb likewife with refpect to the fermented acid or vinegar, 
when taken in large quantity. If the latter, as has been alleged, 
is found to increafe coughing, it would fhow that it remains in 
a feparate ftate, and thereby ftimulates the bronchiae ; but it is 
likely that this happens only in confequence of its being taken 
in very large quantity : for it is very probable, from its being fo 
largely employed in diet by a great part of mankind, that it en- 
ters even in large quantity into the compofition of the animal 
fluid. Upon the whole, therefore, it would appear that the ali- 
mentary quality of acid is confined to the native acid of vege- 
tables, as it is produced in them by nature, or as it is evolved 
from acefcent vegetables, or from fugar in the flomach. Upon 
this occafion, what notice is to be taken of the aerial or mephi- 
tic acid, I am not well determined to fay. 

Article II. Of Sugar. 

The fecond kind of vegetable matter which wc have faid may 
be fuppofed to be alimentary, is fugar. Whether this in its pure 
faline ftate, and taken by itlelf, without any mixture of oleagin- 
ous matter, can prove alimentary, feems to me very doubtful ; 
but that even when approaching very nearly to a faline ftate, as 
it is in the fugar-cane, it may prove alimentary, is prefumed 
from what happens to the negroes upon our fugar plantations, 
who are obferved to grow plump and fat when during the ex- 
preffion of the canes they take a great deal of the cane -juice. 

The fame conclufion may be drawn likewife from this circum- 
ftance, that the people of warmer climates live much upon fruits, 
whole fubftance in a great part confilts of fugar ; and I think it 
evidently appears that thefe fruits are more nourifhing in pro- 
portion as they contain more of fugar. That fugar enters for a 
large mare into the nourifhment of men, we may know parti- 
cularly from hence, that figs, a very Saccharine fruit, were an- 
ciently the chief food of the Athletee or public wreftlers. 

That the roots of thefe vegetables that are efpecially alimen- 
tary contain a great deal of fugar, we learn from Mr. Margraaf's 
experiments, which fhow that a great deal of pure fugar may be 
extracted from them; and it can hardly be doubted that a great 
part of their nutritious power depends upon this ingredient in 
their compofition. 

The belt proof, however, of the nutritious quality of fugar, or 
of its being a chief part of alimentary fubftances, is, that a great 
proportion of fugar is contained in all farinaceous matter. This 
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appears from its being evolved in the mod part of the farinaceous 
feeds by their germination or malting. And lallly, that all ali- 
mentary vegetables do for a great part confift of fugar, we may 
prefume from their being univerfally liable to a vinous or acetous 
fermentation ; the fubjedt of which is probably in all cafes a fugar. 

The affinity between faccharine and farinaceous matter appears 
particularly from this, that feveral fruits which at a certain peri- 
od of their maturation are chiefly faccharine, are in their further 
progrefs often changed to a farinaceous ft ate. The germination 
of K-eds therefore, and the maturation of certain fruits, fully prove 
the mutual convertibility of fugar and farina into one another. 

While we thus endeavour to lhovv that farinaceous fubflances 
contain a large proportion of faccharine matter, it is to be obferved 
that the farinaceous feeds are of all other vegetable matters the 
moll powerful and nourilhing to men, as well as to domel'tic ani- 
mals; and hence the Farina Allbills of Dr. Halter. This nutri- 
tious quality he indeed imputes to a mucilaginous or gelatinous 
matter which appears in them upon their being diffufed in wa- 
ter; and it is po:Iible that their nutritious quality may in part de- 
pend upon this: but at the fame time, from what we have julb 
now faid of the compofnion of farinaceous matter, it will appear 
that this vegetable mucilage or gelatina conlifts for a great part 
of fugar; which therefore, may ltill be the bafis of its alimentary 
part. We allow it, however, to be alfo probable, that farina con- 
fsfts of another matter, which may be fuppofed to give the whole 
its gelatinous appearance in folution, and probable alfo to render 
the whole a more proper, complete, and powerful nourilhment 
to the human body. This other ingredient of farina is probably 
an oil of that mild and unctuous kind that is got from farinaceous 
feeds byexpreffion; andis therefore commonly named by the gen- 
eral title of an Exprefi'cd Oil. 

Article III. Of Oil. 

This leads us to confider what we fuppofe to be the other part 
of vegetable aliment. If farinaceous matter prove, as I have al- 
leged, the moft nourifhing of vegetable aliments, it is equally 
evident that the moft oily of vegetable feeds are the moft nourifn- 
ing of the farinacea; and from hence it will be fufficiently pro- 
bable that oil, fuch as the cxpreffed we have mentioned, makes 
a confide rable part of our vegetable aliments. 

Here, however, it may be imagined, that oil enters into the 
compofition of the animal fluid only as it is a part of farina, or as 
it happens to be mixed by nature with other vegetable matter; 
and that, as it is taken in, whether from animals or vegetables in 
a feparate Hate, it affords only the oily matter that is neceffary 
to be conftantly prefent in confiderable quantity in the bodies of 
animal not for their nourifhment, but for certain other purpo- 
fes cf their ce:onomv. 
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We cannot, however, enter into this opinion : for we are per- 
fuaded, that even the oil which is taken into the body in the form 
of a pure oil, though entirely feparatc from other vegetable mat- 
ter, does truly in a large proportion enter into the compofition of 
the animal fluid; and that oil, therefore, may be corfidered in 
the Uri&eft fenfe as a fundamental part of the human aliment. 
We are of this perfuafion, how much fotver negkeltd by 
phyuqlogifts, from the following confiderations. 

1st, We obferve that oil, both from vegetable and ahimal 
ful stances, is daily taken in as a part of diet by the people of all 
nations, and often in large quantity, without irxreafing obefity. 
It appears likewife that this oil does not remain feparate from 
the other fluids of the alimentary canal, but is very accurately 
diffufcd in the chyle ; which may be confidered as a ftep towards 
a more intimate mixture. 

IdUj, That fuch a mixture actually takes place is very proba- 
ble from this, that no chyle appears in the left ventricle of the 
heart, nor in the arteries and veins which carry the blood which 
has parted through that ventricle. If there be feme inftancts 
of fuch appearance, which have been alleged, they are certain- 
ly, however, very rare, and probably morbid. 

3dli/, Not only no chyle, but neither decs any oil ever ap- 
pear in any part of the mafs of blood, nor ever in any part of 
the human body, till it appears in the cellular or adipofe mem- 
brane, into which it is probably brought by a peculiar fecretior. 
It has indeed been alleged, that oil has fometimes appeared on 
the furface of extravafated blood or ferum ; but in all fuch in- 
ftances, we prefume it to have been a preternatural appearance : 
For in the many hundred inftances in which I have looked up- 
on the human blood, I have never met with any appearance of 
that kind ; and whilit oil is fo conftantly and copiouily taken in- 
to the body, nothing can account for the abfence of its appear- 
ance, but the fuppofition of its having undergone an intimate 
mixture of it with the other parts of the blood. 

Some phyfiologifts have been fond of finding the red globules 
of the blood to be an oily matter ; and in certain conditions 
thefe may appear to be inflammable : but a fluid readily, equal- 
lv, and permanently diffuiible in water, cannot be properly confi- 
dered as an oil. 

A fourth confideration that leads to fuppofe the oil taken 
in, to be intimately mixed with the other parts of the animal 
fluid, and to make a confiderable part in the compofition of it, 
is this, that the oil, which is often copioufly laid up in the adi- 
pofe membrane of healthy animals, is again, upon various oc- 
calions, abforbed and taken into the courl'e of circulation. Some 
of thefe occafions are manifeftly thofe ftates in which a great 
degree of acrimony, prevails in the mafs of blood, as in fcor- 
butic, fiphylitic, hc&ic, and other fuch cafes; and while it is 
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highly probable that the purpofe of fuch abforption is by the oil 
to cover the acrimony of the animal fluid, it rnuft prove at the 
fame time that this admits of an intimate mixture with the oil. 

As the want of food is a principal occauon of the abforption 
mentioned, this affords a proof that fuch abforption is a means of 
fupplying aliment, or at leaft of covering the acrimony which 
upon the want of aliment is ready to take place. Upon either 
fuppcfiiion, it affords a proof that oil unites very intimately with 
the other parts of the blood : and, upon the. whole, there can be 
little doubt that oil taken in, either in its feparate or united 
Hate, is a part, and a confiderable part, of the human aliment. 

We have now endeavoured to determine that there are three 
kinds of vegetable matter which feparately, or rather as united 
together, afford the proper aliment of man ; and we are diipo- 
fed to fay there are no others : but it has been, and ftill may be, 
by many fufpected, that there is a fourth fpecies of vegetable 
matter which fhould be taken into our accounts ; and that is the 
mucilaginous part of vegetables. 

It feems indeed to be very well afcertained, that gum Arabic, 
the moll limple and pure mucilage, is an alimentary matter ; 
and as a gelatinous matter is commonly fuppofed to be the form 
in which our nutritious juice is applied, it may by fuppofed that 
this mucilage of gum Arabic is to be conndered as a limple 
fubftance, and in the fame form direclly applicable to the nou- 
rilhment of the body. Perhaps it may be fo ; but many objec- 
tions may be raifed againft the conclufion. At prefent it will be 
enough to fay, that the gum mentioned is not a limple fubftance, 
but a compound of acid, fugar, and oil, and that thereby only it 
becomes nutritious. In its powdery form it refembles farina ; 
and a further analogy may be drawn from hence, that falep in 
its entire form refembles very exactly the gum, and in its pow- 
dery form comes ftill nearer to the appearance and properties of 
a farina. The conclufion of a fimilar natu» e in thefe fubftances 
will be ftill more readily admitted, when it is conficltred how 
nearly the amylaceous part of farina refembles the falep and 
gum in a powdered ft ate ; and it may be readily admitted, that 
the only difference between gum Arabic and farina may be a 
little difference in the proportion of the feveral parts compofmg 
each. It may be fuppofed, therefore, that gum Arabic, and 
other fuch mucilaginous matters may be like farina chiefly 
compofed of fugar and oil, which the vegetable ceconomy may 
combine in different proportions, and under different appearan- 
ces, which we cannot either imitate or explain. 

This further remark is to be added, that gum Arabic contains 
a portion of fugar feems probable from the experiment which 
Ihows, that an acid exactly refembling the acid of fugar may be 
extracted from the gum, by a proceis like to that which ex- 
tracts the acid from fugar itfelf. 
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It is again, therefore, concluded, that the vegetable matters 
affording aliment or acid, fugar, and oil, which in diet may be 
taken in, fometimes in their feparate ftate ; but may alfo, as 
they are more commonly, and perhaps more properly, be taken 
in a combined ftate ; and in the latter cafe, either as they are 
combined in vegetable fubftances by nature, or as they are 
joined together by the cook in the preparations of diet. 

Some time ago we (hould have refted in this conclufion ; but 
the experiments of Beccaria, confirmed by Kessslmaier and ma- 
ny others, have difcovered a fubftance in certain vegetables, 
which probably makes a part of the nourifhment which they 
afford. Although this peculiar matter has hitherto been difco- 
vered almoft only in wheat, it is probably alfo in fome propor- 
tion prefent in the other farinacea ; as thefe are all of them 
coagulable and nourifliing, and many of them are nearly, if noc 
as much, nutrient as wheat is. But however this may be, the 
difcovery of Beccaria can amount to this only, that befides the 
parts we have afligned, there may be in certain vegetables a 
fubftance that makes a part of the aliment they afford ; andjuft- 
ly indeed, as this newly difcovered matter in its nature ap- 
proaches more nearly to the nature of animal fubftance than any 
other part of vegetable matter we know of: but with all this 
we cannot find that this difcovery invalidates our opinion of the 
chief part of the aliment afforded by vegetables being afforded 
by acid, fugar, and oil, to be compounded by the powers of the 
animal economy. * 

Befides the consideration of alimentary vegetables with re- 
fpedt to their conftituent parts, there may be another general 
confideration of them proper here, and that is with refpecl to 
their being of different degrees of folubiiity in the human ftomach. 

What may be the power of the gaftric menftruum, or the 
caufes of its different power with refpect to different fubftances, 
is not well afcertained : but we now know that it is different in 
different animals, infomuch that in many carnivorous animals it 
has little power with refpecl to vegetable matters ; and that in 
phytivorous animals it has little power with refpedt to animal 
fubftances. See Stevens De AlimentorumConcottione, Edinb. 1777. 

Although in the human ftomach the gaftric menftruum feems 
commonly to have power with refpeft to both animal and vege- 
table matters, it is however, probable, that upon different occa- 
fions its power is in a different degree with refpec"l to thefe dif- 
ferent fubftances ; as it feems at certain times to diffolve the one 
m^re readily than the other. What this depends upon, or un- 
der what different modifications it may appear, we cannot at 
pijefent venture to determine. 

At prefent it feems further neceflary to remark, that with re- 
fpect to perhaps every human ftomach, the powers of it in gene- 
ral being given, there is a difference in the folution of different 

Vol. I. T 
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fubftances, arifing entirely from the different texture of thefe. 
Thus it appears, that apple and melon are lcfs readily foluble 
than ftrawberries and ralpberries ; that full grown cabbage is lefs 
foluble than collyflower ; and a like difference may be obferved 
with refpe6t to many other vegetable fubftances, as we ihall here- 
after take notice of more particularly. In the mean time it may, 
in illuflration of the whole, be in general obferved, that in ma- 
ny vegetables there is a different folubility in the different parts 
of them ; fo that in one and the fame, while a certain part of 
them is entirely diffolved, another part of them paffes off by ftool 
in a very entire ftate. Thus as many fruits confift of a tender 
pulp inclofed in a firmer membrane or hulk, fo the folubility of 
the whole will depend upon the proportion of thefe parts : and as 
in the maturation of fruits their pulp goes on increafing, while 
their membranes are conftantly growing thinner and tenderer ; 
fo in many inftances the folubility of fruits taken in an entire 
ftate will commonly be in proportion to their maturity. 

In illuflration of this fubject of the folubility of aliments, it 
may be remarked, than in fo far as the arts of cookery render 
the texture of aliments more tender, it renders them in propor- 
tion more foluble in the ftomach. 

At entering upon this fubjecl, I fhould have obferved, that 
we have a particular proof of the more ready or difficult folubi- 
lity of different fubftances in the ftomach. There are men who 
are occafionally, and many who are very frequently, liable to a 
rumination, or the bringing up by an eructation a part of the con- 
tents of the ftomach. Thefe parts are frequently fomewhat en- 
tire portions of vegetable or animal matters, which are mani- 
feftly of a firmer texture than the reft which had been taken 
down, and have not therefore been fo readily diffolved. From 
the rarefaction of their air not entirely extricated, they float 
near to the upper orifice of the ftomach, and are therefore moft 
readily brought up. I have known feveral perfons liable to this 
rumination, and from thtm have learned, that certain fubftances 
are more commonly brought up than others, and fome at a longer 
time after eating than others ; and both circumftances feem 
clearly to depend upon the different degrees of folubility in thefe 
fubftances. 

Having now finifhed the general confederation of alimentary 
matters, I proceed to the confideration of particulars. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF PARTICULAR ALIMENTS. 

E are to confider thefe under the feparate titles of Meats 
and Drinks : and by the firft we mean whatever, whether folid 
or liquid, may be confidered as alimentary in the fenfe explain- 
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ed above ; and by the fecond, what is efpecially, and almoft 
only, fitted to give liquidity to the aliments, and fupply the wa- 
ter necefT.iry to the body. It is indeed true, that the liquids 
employed for that purpofe may often alfo introduce nourifhmtnt ; 
but under the title of Drinks, we mail confider the matter only 
as it affords a liquid. 

The particular alimentary matters fhall be confidered under 
the two heads of Vegetable or Animal : but to thefe I fhall fub= 
join the conlideration of Condiments, which though not alimen- 
tary, yet, as always taken in along with thefe, and giving a par- 
ticular modification of them, they will be molt properly confi- 
dered immediately after the confideration of the proper aliments 
themfelves. 

SECT. I. 

OF VEGETABLE ALIMENTS. 

JL HE nature of vegetable aliment in general I have already 
confidered very fully ; and am now to confider the particular ve- 
getables or part of vegetables in which it is to be found: but in 
the whole of this, we are to mention thefe parts of diet only 
which are well known and commonly employed in Britain. We 
have arranged them, in the firft place, as they are taken from 
the different parts of plants ; and at the fame time we have en- 
deavored, wherever we can, to mark the botanical affinities of 
the plants from whence they are taken. We have attempted 
alio to arrange the feveral vegetable aliments according to the 
quantity of nourifhment that each of them affords ; beginning 
with thole of the leaft, and proceeding to thofe which afford the 
greateft proportion of it: but in this refpect we cannot execute 
our plan with any great degree of exactnefs and precifion. 

Having thus fettled as well as I can the circumflances of or- 
der, we enter upon particulars ; and firft of the Fru6lus Horsi 
or Summer Fruits, or, as they may be properly named, the 
Acido-dulces. 

A. a. Fructus Acido-dulces, or Summer Fruits. 

The particulars to be confidered here are enumerated fepa- 
rately in the table given above ; but they have all of them fo 
many qualities in common with one another, that it will be pro- 
per to confider thefe common qualities firft, and afterwards what 
may be peculiar to any of the particulars. 

They are all of them ufeful in quenching thirft, which they 
do partly by their cooling quality, and partly by their ftimulating 
and drawing forth a liquid from the mucous excretories of the 
mouth and fauces. Taken down into the ftomach, they have 
the fame effect there ; and fometimes further, by correcting pu- 
trefcency, they remove a powerful caufe of thirft. 
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In the ftomach, our fruits give to the fenfible parts a ftimulus 
that excites appetite ; and at the fame time the)' prove reirige- 
rant, and diminilh the action of the fanguiferous fyftem. 1 his 
effecl is from the ftomach communicated to the reft of the fyf- 
tem; and this, joined with their antifeptic power, renders them 
of the greateft utility in every kind of febrile diforder. Their 
power in this refpecl has been taken notice of by every writer on 
the fubject; but whether they may beufeful alfo in diminifhing 
the tenlion of the fyftem in other cafes, is not determined. Van 
Swieten's obfervation of the effects of a large quantity of cher- 
ries in the cure of a maniac, and fome other observations of the 
like effects of a large quantity of fruits, in certain melancholic 
cafes, look like fuch a power. Thefe effects, indeed, may be 
imputed to the conftant diarrhea which fuch large quantities of 
freih fruits produce ; but we are at the fame time well periuad- 
ed of their general refrigerant and fedative power : and to this 
we afcribe their effects in the cafes mentioned ; in which opinion 
we are ftrongly confirmed by their power in producing dyfpepfia 
and atonic gout. The fame confideration alfo leads us to believe 
that in many cafes they may favor the coming on of intermit- 
tent fevers, as Galen has alleged. There may indeed be many 
inftances of their being ufed without their having had that effeel; 
but it will ftill be certain that freih fruits often Ihow a debilitat- 
ing power, which may certainly favor the operation of marfh 
effluvia, in bringing on agues, and readily occafioning a return 
of them when they had feemed to have ceafed. 

The effects hitherto mentioned, depend efpecially upon the 
acid prefent in the compofition of fruits, and which acid we have 
afferted above to enter in a certain proportion into the compofi- 
tion of the animal fluid. It therefore becomes neceffary in the 
ftomach ; but it may be there in excefs, may increafe the acef- 
cent fermentation which happens there, and may thereby give 
occafion to the production of more acid than the other fluids of 
the ftomach can properly involve. In this manner, therefore, 
they may give occafion to all the diforders of an excefs of acidity 
in the ftomach, which phyficians are very well acquainted with. 
The acidity taken in, or naturally produced, always fubfifts 
in a certain meafure in the ftomach ; but carried into the intef- 
tines is there mixed with the bile, by which it is more entirely 
involved : and as we know that acid united with the bile takes 
off its bitternefs, it is probable that acid fruits taken in are often 
ufeful in obviating the diforders that might arife from the redun- 
dancy of bile, and perhaps from the acrid quality of it. On 
the nther hand, however, if the acids are in greater quantity 
than can be, or are, properly corrected by the bile prefent, they 
feem, by fome union with that fluid, to acquire a purgative qua- 
lity, that gives a diarrhoea, and the colic pains that are ready to 
accompany the operation of every purgative. 
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From the involution of acids, which even happens in the fto- 
mach, and more completely in the duodenum, we mult perceive 
that, as we have maintained above, they are mixed with the 
human fluids ; and the fame alfo renders the other part of our 
doctrine probable, that they enter for a part into the compofition 
of the proper animal fluid, to be thereby rendered lei's putrescent 
than it would otherwife be. Acids indeed are univerfally ac- 
knowledged to refill putrefaction ; and hence the inftinct of man 
leading him to the ule of thefe fruits in warm climates, in warm 
feafons, and in every other circumftance that is known to increafe 
a tendency to putrefaction. The ftate of the fluids in the fcurvy 
may be difputed about ; but the remarkable effects of vegetable 
acids and acefcents in the cure of this difeafe do not allow us to 
doubt of their manner of operating, and therefore of the nature 
of the difeafe. 

We have hitherto taken notice almoft only of the acidity of 
the fruits we are confidering: but that acidity is perhaps always 
accompanied with more or lei's of fugar ; and thence perhaps 
more readily runs into a fermentation, by which their acidity, and 
all the effects of it mentioned, are greatly increafed : and it is 
by the fame fermentation that an unuiual quantity of air is extri- 
cated, and gives occafion to the flatulency of the flomach and 
inteftines with which the ufe of thole fruits is fo commonly ac- 
companied. We often find, however, in fruits, the acidity ac» 
companied with, orchanged into, iuch a quantity of faccharine 
matter, that both from the reafons given above, and from univer- 
fal experience, our faccharine fruits mult be confidered as parti- 
cularly nutritive, and that alfo in proportion to the quantity of 
fugar they contain. In what manner fugar enters into the com- 
petition of the animal fluid, or how it acquires the qualities it 
puts on in thefe, I cannot very clearly explain ; but we can have 
no doubt that it does fo in fact : and we are well perfuaded that 
the faccharine matter, as well as the acid, has a ihare not only 
in obviating the putrefcency of the animal fluid, but alfo of cor- 
recting it when it has gone too far. It is therefore juftly fuppofed, 
that the refitting putrefaction and curing the fcurvy are virtues in 
common to the whole of the fummer fruits we are treating of. 

We have now mentioned the qualities that can be properly- 
taken notice of as common to the whole of thefe fruits ; but 
there are fome others mentioned by writers on the fubject. Thus 
thole that are accompanied with an agreeable odour are faid to 
be cordial and analeptic. Their powers, however, in thefe re- 
fpects are too inconfiderableto be mentioned j but I dare not fay 
fo of the faponaceous and diffolving powers which are afcribed 
to them. 

Upon this fubject it is to be remarked, that the blood of 
phytivorous animals is perhaps more denfe and cohefive than 
that of the carnivorous ; and therefore it is difficult to deter- 
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mine what is the effedl of aliments in this matter : but I (half 
confiderit more fully hereafter, when I (hall conftder in general 
how far the ftate of the fluids can be changed, either by aliments 
or medicines. 

The qualities we have taken notice of in fruits have their ef- 
' feels chiefly in the firft paffages, even the changes they can pro- 
duce in the mafs of blo»d are all of them, if I miftake not, begun 
i:i the fame firft paffages ; and how far they have peculiar effe6ts 
in the courfe of the circulation, I cannot well determine. We 
believe they have a tendency to increafe the faiine ftate of the 
blood ; and therefore it is very poffible that when they are taken 
in larger proportion than ufual, they may fliew diuretic powers ; 
but we judge that fuch appear only when fruits carry along with 
them a large proportion of water, as in the cafe of the Water- 
melon. 

Having thus confidered the qualities in common to the whole 
of the fummer fruits, the peculiarities of each will be belt ex- 
plained by confklering what happens to the moft part of them in 
the progrefs of their growth and maturation. Thus, the moft 
part of fruits, upon their firft difcovering any fucculency, have 
thit more or lefs acerb ; but upon their fucculency being ad- 
vanced, there is more acidity evolved, and lefs acerbity is per- 
ceived. As the growth ©f fruits advances, if they are fuch as 
are capable of acquiring fweetnefs, this appears more and more, 
while the acerbity and acidity are conftan^ diminishing, and 
fometimes in their ftate of perfect maturity, a full and almoft 
unmixed degree of fweetnefs prevails. 

With thefe changes of their juices, it is to be remarked, that 
at the fame time fruits fuffer a change in their texture. At firft 
they are firm and denfe ; but as their fucculency advances, they 
are conftantly becoming more foft and tender ; and with their 
maturity they acquire the moft fucculeut and tender ftate they 
are capable of. In the moft part of fruits, we can diftinguifh be- 
tween the fofter pulp and firmer cortical part ; and in the pro- 
grefs of their maturation, we find their pulp, in the innermoft 
parts, conftantly increafing, while the firmer and external corti- 
cal part is conftantly diminilhing. After fruits have in thefe re- 
flects of their juices and texture acquired their maturity, they 
fuffer fome further changes, to a farinaceous or to a putrid ftate, 
which I cannot explain : but as thefe changes hardly give any 
qualities to be taken notice of, either in diet or medicine, I fhall 
not attempt any account of them. 

Having now taken notice of the changes that may happen to 
many individuals, the peculiarities that may take place in 
the feveral genera and fpecies may be readily diftinguiflied. 
Thus fome fruits remain conftantly in an acerb ftate, while, 
others advance to a more pure acidity, hardly acquiring any 
fweetnefs. A third kind advances to a fwcet itate, ftill retain- 
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ing more or lefs of their acidity ; while others retaining little or 
none at all of this, acquire a full fweetnefs. _ Upon thefe cir- 
cumstances, as they take place in particular fruits, both the dise- 
tetic qualities and medicinal powers of each may be afcertained 
by a little experience of the tafte in all the feveral ltates of 
growth and maturity they are capable of. 

It is to be further obferved, that the qualities of fruits as ali- 
mentary depend almoft entirely upon the quantity of faccharine 
matter they can acquire, and this upon the greateft degree of ma- 
turity they can arrive at ; fo thrs~will often depend upon the foil 
they grow in, and upon the climate and fun they have been ex- 
pofed to. It is alio to be remarked, that as the full evolution 
of their faccharine matter is the molt perfect ftate of alimentary 
fruits ; fo whatever contributes to this, may be confidered as 
giving them their utmolt perfection : and therefore when in cer- 
tain climates fruits cannot be allowed to remain upon their re- 
fpective trees to acquire their due maturity, this, however, may 
be fupplied : if fruits when taken from a tiee can be preferved 
from Iroft, or other caufes of corruption, the procefs of matura- 
tion flill goes on, and will go on to a more perfect degree in 
evolving the faccharine matter, and in giving a greater tender- 
nefs of texture. This is not always to he promoted by external 
heat applied ; but in fome cafes it may : and we find that cer- 
tain fruits when taken from their trees, if laid in heaps, fo as 
by a certain fermentation to become heated, they by this fweat- 
ing, as it is called, lofe their acerbity, and acquire more fweet- 
nefs than they would have otherwife had ; and it is to the pur- 
pofe of diet to obferve, that by the application of an artificial 
heat in boiling, baking, or roafting, acerb and unripe fruits have 
their faccharine matter much more evolved, and the effects of 
their unripe ftate very much prevented ; particularly, as by thefe 
practices a great deal of their air is extricated and diffipated, they 
are lefs difpofed to an acefcent fermentation. 

It belongs alfo to the bufmefs of diet to remark, that perfons 
do often take in unripe fruits in confiderable quantity ; and much 
has been faid of the danger attending fuch a practice ; which is 
certainly in fome meafure well founded. The firmer texture 
of thefe unripe fruits is more difficultly diffolved, they remain 
therefore long in the ltomach unmixed with the other fluids, and 
they are therefore liable to acquire a greater degree of acidity, 
and to give all the diforders that may arife from that in too 
great abundance. There are indeed ftomachs whofe galtric 
liquor may obviate all this ; but certainly in many cafes it may 
fail ; and therefore the taking in of unripe fruits is always ha- 
zardous, and may be very hurtful. 

We can hardly omit here faying what may perhaps be under- 
flood from what has been faid already, that though fruits in their 
ripeft, be at the fame time in their moft perfect, ftate, they mav, 
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however, even in this (late, be taken in in too large quantity ; 
and in that cafe, being in over-proportion to the quantity or pow- 
ers of the gaftric liquor, they may go too far in an acefcent fer- 
mentation, and give all the diforders that may arife from too acid 
fruits : and that this will efpecially happen from fruits which 
have ftill in their ripeft ftate a large proportion of acid in their 
compofition. 

Having now faid fo much of the common qualities of fummer 
fruits, I can have few obfervations to make on the qualities of 
particular kinds. Thefe I have faid will depend on the acerb, 
acid, or faccharine matter, in their conftitution, whether that 
depends upon their fpecific nature or upon their Hate of matura- 
tion ; aud in all cafes to be readily afcertained by experience in 
tailing. 

For the fake of young ftudents, we fhall more particularly 
obferve, that the Drupacece, or ftone-fruits, have commonly a 
larger proportion of acid with refpecl to their fugar than lbme 
other fruits ; and therefore in their recent ftate they are com- 
monly and juflly fuppofed to enter more readily into a noxious 
fermentation, and to produce thofe confequenccs of morbid aci- 
dity, colic, and diarrhce.i, which we have mentioned above. 
This is efpecially, and perhaps juftlv, fuppofed with refpecl: to 
the cherry and plumb kind, and we believe may be equally fup- 
pofed with refpecl: to the peaches produced in the open air in 
Britain ; but we are difpofed to judge the apricot in thefe re- 
fpecls to be the fafeft of the drupaceous tribe. 

The Pomace&y when duly ripened, or when their immatu- 
rity is corrected by artificial heat and proper additions, may 
have all the common qualities of other fummer fruits ; but in 
their recent ftate, being feldom duly ripened in this climate, the 
firmnefs of their texture renders them (lowly diffolved, and rea- 
dy to contribute to an cxcefs of acidity in the ftomach. This 
vice happens more readily with refpecl to Apples than to Pears, 
as we can at leaft have fome fpecies of the latter more mellow 
and tender. In the cafe of a dyfpeptic ftomach, 1 have known 
apples a long time after they had been taken down, brought up 
again by eruclion in the fame manes they had been fwallowed, 
and that even after two days. 

Aurantium. This with the Limoniutn, I have inferted here 
amongft the Pomaceae, though not v/ith ftricl propriety, as the 
fruit is not apomum. But in this inftance, I have followed the 
learned profeffor Murray, who under the title of Pomaceae has 
given not only the Poma, but alfo the Drupae and Baccae. How 
far this is proper I will not determine ; but for my purpofe of 
considering the diaetetic qualities of fruits, I thought it futeftto 
diftinguifh their botanic affinities as far as I could : but I could 
not find a more proper place for the Aurontium and Limonium 
than that I have given them here. 
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Both thefe plants, in their leaves and flowers, and in the ex- 
terior cortical part of their fruit, have various medicinal quali- 
ties ; which, according to my plan, are not to be mentioned 
here ; where I am to confider only the qualities of the juice of 
their fruits, the only part of them employed in diet. 

The juices of thefe fruits we confider as purely acid, to be 
more eafily colle&ed in large quantity than from almoft any 
other fruit ; and therefore they are more frequently than that of 
any other employed. Wherever an acid is indicated and ad- 
miflible, they anfwer every purpofe which we have propofed 
above for acids in general, whether in the mouth and fauces, or 
in the ftomach and interlines. They certainly enter into the com- 
pofition of the animal fluid ; and accordingly much experience 
has pointed them out as the moil ufeful both in preventing and 
curing the f curvy. 

They are of two kinds. One in which they are more purely 
ncid, with very little faccharine matter joined to them : the 
other is that in which a confiderable portion of fugar is joined 
with the acid ; by which it may be confidered as in fome mea- 
fure nutritive. This, however, is little attended to ; and they 
are feldom employed as a nutriment. This only is to be re- 
marked, that the China or Sweet Orange has, in a certain de- 
gree, every quality that can be afcribed to any of the fructus 
acido-dulces. 

Thefe are the virtues of thefe acids : but it mufl be obferved, 
that wherever acids can be hurtful, thefe either in undue quan- 
tity, of indyfpeptic ftomachs, are as readily noxious as any other. 

On the whole of the fubjecl;, I have only further to obferve, 
that as the fruits mentioned are the fruits of a feafon, it is often 
neceffary to preferve their juice in its entire acrid ftate for fome 
length of time ; and for this purpofe various meafures have been 
propofed. What may be done by congelation I cannot deter- 
mine, as it is very rarely that this climate allows of the experi- 
ment. The practice by evaporation, or the making it into a 
rob, has been that mod commonly employed, and has been much 
commended by many perfons ; but in many trials which I have 
made, I could not exhale it to fuch a confidence as would pre- 
ferve it without addition, without my finding the acid a good 
deal changed. It acquires an acerbity and ftypticity that does 
not allow it to be readily difFufed in water ; and I fufpect. it is 
not fo readily mifcible with the animal fluids as in its entire 
flate. From Forster^s obfervations in the voyage round the 
world, it was not found ufeful either in preventing or curing the 
fcurvy ; which perhaps may be accounted for, partly by the 
concentration bringing it nearer to the (late of the foflil acids, or 
poflibly by the diiTipation of fome volatile parts, perhaps a por- 
tion of serial acid ; both of which circumftances may render it 
lefs fit for the cure of the fcurvy. I have therefore had a bad 

Vol. I. U 
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opinion of the acid exhaled to a thick confiftence ; and judge the 
bell way of preferring its virtues to be by a diligent depuration 
of it from its mucilaginous part, and putting it up in clofe vef- 
fels putting without any oil on its furface, which is ready to be 
a<5led upon by the acid, and gives a difagreeable taint to it. 

What in our catalogue are put under the title of Senticosce, as 
their tender fubftance is eafily diffolved, and that in their ripe 
ftate they do not exceed in acidity, are juftly reckoned the 
fafefl: of fummer fruits. If the large annual ufe of Strawberries 
could preferve from the gout, we mould feldom find the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh affected with that difeafe ; but though they 
■ ufe that fuppofed prefervative very largely, we find them as of- 
ten and as feverely affected with the gout as the inhabitants of 
other places who do not ufe the fame. Under the title of Sen- 
ticofse I had formerly fet down the Cynosbatus, as it flill retains 
a place in fome difpenfatories ; but after much attention, I can- 
not find that the bed kinds of this various fruit poffefs any pecu- 
liar qualities that fliould introduce them either into diet or 
medicine. 

Of the Ribesia, there is a confiderable difference between the 
Ribesia, ftridlly fo called, or currant, and the Grosularia or 
goofeberry. The former has always a large proportion of acid; 
and though it fliould be more fwect, as the fmallnefs of the beny 
does not eafily allow it to be taken without the hulk, it is a Iefs 
fafe fruit : whereas the Groffularia, as commonly containing a 
larger proportion of fugar, and as it may be eafily taken with- 
out the huik, affords a fafer, and generally a very fafe, fruit. To 
the Ribes nigrum fome Angular virtues have been afcribed ; for 
which, upon repeated trials, I have not found any foundation. 

The Vaccinia duly ripened, though retaining a good deal of 
acidity, are commonly eafily digefled ; but the mod agreeable 
fpecies, the oxycoccurs or craneberry, flill fafer in its preferred 
than in its recent ftate. 

Uvce Vitis. 

Every body knows that the Grape, according to fomewhat 
fpecific in the nature of particular kinds, according to the foil it 
has grown in, the fun it has been expofed to, and its different de- 
grees of maturation, is in very various condition ; and the qua- 
lities therefore of it in its different flates are to be judged of by 
the principles laid down above: But I think we may affert that 
Grapes which contain a large proportion of fugar, are, if taken 
without their hulks, the fafefl and moft nutritive of fummer 
fruits. 

Of the fruits hitherto mentioned, except the vaccinia, I have 
confidered them only as in their recent flute ; but it is proper to 
take notice of them alfo, as they are often ufed in a dried'ftate. 
In this ftate their watery part, and perhaps their acid and air, ia 
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in part abftra6led ; and therefore their powers are in a more con- 
centrated and perhaps improved Hate. 

Of thefe dried fruits, the Prunes, as they contain a great deal 
of the acid they originally had, are more of a laxative quality 
than the other dried fruits. Sugar, and therefore faccharine 
fruits, have all of them fomewhat of the fame quality ; but we 
are perfuaded that the laxative quality of fruits is commonly 
to be attributed to their acid conjoined with the bile, as above 
alleged. 

Of Passulee Major es or raifms, as very purely faccharine, they 
may be confidered as confjderably nutritive, and that in propor- 
tion as they are more entii ely faccharine. 

The Uvce Apyrence, or corinthiacae, otherwife named Pafiulae 
minores, as having more of acid, are. therefore with the nutri- 
tive quality of the raifin more laxative. 

The Date of the beft kinds is a very faccharine fruit, and 
their nutritious quality is well afcertained by the experience of 
many people who live upon them very entirely. Thefe which 
come to us have, befides their nutritive, no peculiar quality of 
altringent or demulcent that I can perceive. 

Dried Figs are a fruit containing a large proportion of fugar ; 
and by the experience of many people, confiderably r.ourifhing. 
They are perhaps more fo, that their fugar is united with a large 
portion of a mucilaginous matter, which we always fuppofe to 
be of an oily nature, and therefore contributing to a nutritious 
quality. The mucilaginous nature of Figs has given occafion 
to their being confidered as demulcent ; and both thefe and the 
dates have been much employed in pe6loral decoctions, and for 
moderating the acrimony of the urine in nephritic cafes ; but 
we lhall hereafter fhow, that the power of demulcents, both in 
thefe and other fubftances, is a very doubtful matter. In the 
mean time we are clear that the materia medica has loft nothing 
by our difpenfatories omitting the Sebesten and Jtijubes, dried 
fruits, fomewhat of the fame nature with the dates and figs, 
and formerly ufed for the fame purpofes. 

To the conikleration of the dried fruits, it is proper to fub- 
join the confideration of fruits in their preferved ftate ; which is 
commonly done by means of fome boiling, and afterwai'ds ad- 
ding to them a quantity of fugar. In this Hate they preferve 
fometimes their acid, and always their acefcent and nutritive 
qualities ; but both by the boiling employed, and the fugar ad- 
ded, they are perhaps lefs liable to acefcency ; and by the latter 
circumftance their nutritive qualities are certainly increafed. 

Some fruits are preferved by being laid in brandy, or other 
ardent fpirit ; but this hardly preferves in them any of their ori- 
ginal qualities. Their acefcency is entirely deftroyed ; and 
they are rendered abfolutely unfit to be employed as nutrients. 

To conclude the fubjeel of fruits, we fhall confider a queftion 
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which has been frequently ftated, and that is, Whether recent 
fruits are mod fafely and ufefully taken before or after a meal or 
the ufe of other food ? The anfwer feems to be very obvious. 
In dyfpeptic ftomachs, or thefe which do not eafily or powerful. 
ly overcome acefcency, the taking in of acefcents mult be lefs 
fafe before a meal than after it. In the cafe of ftomachs pow- 
erful in the digeftion of acefcents, thefe may be commonly tak- 
en fafely before meals, and poffibly often with advantage, as 
they may excite appetite and favor digeftion. In the moft 
part of ftomachs, fruits in moderate quantity are fafe after 
meals ; and when thefe have confifted of much animal food, the 
ufe of fruits is generally proper, though in certain dyfpeptics 
the. large ufe of them may not be always fafe. The ufe of the 
dried lruits is certainly fafer than that of the recent before meals; 
but even the dried fruits cannot be taken in that condition with 
fumcient fafety by the dyfpeptic. As I am well perfuaded of the 
nutritious quality of dried figs, I can hardly believe, with Lin- 
ncsitS) Arnceu. I. 136. that a large quantity of thefe can be taken 
before a meal without any diminution, and rather with an in- 
creafe, of appetite. 

With refpect to the ufe of fruits, there is ftill a queftion to be 
mentioned. In many countries, particularly in Britain, both 
recent, boiled, and preferved fruits, are often taken with milk: 
and this practice has been condemned by Spielmann ; but as I 
judge, without reafon. In this country, the practice is almoft 
univerfal, without our obferving any mifchief arifmg from it. 
Such experience is the moft fecure foundation for concluding 
that the practice is not hurtful ; but it may be further added, that 
the fuppofition of the confequences arifmg from it is not well 
founded. It is fuppofed they may arife from the coagulation of 
the milk in the ftomach : but this happens to perhaps every por- 
tion of milk taken down into it ; and therefore certainly happens 
for the moft part without any bad confequence. Further, how- 
ever, we judge the milk may be ufeful by involving a portion of 
the acid, as it has been often found to be a cure for heartburn. 
If it happens, as commonly, that the oily part of milk is em- 
ployed, it is probable that the coagulum will not be very firm, 
and alfo that the acid will be more properly and fully involved. 
As we are perfuaded that the animal fluid is always formed of 
acid, fugar, and oil, fo I judge the mixture of thefe in diet to 
be not only allowable, but very proper ; and therefore that cream 
with ftrawberries, and butter with apple-pye make a very pro- 
per diet. 

Before going further, it is to be remarked, that in treating of 
the above alimentary fubftances, we have not followed the me- 
thod of other writers on the materia medica, who upon the oc- 
cafion of mentioning fubftances as alimentary, do at the fame 
time mention the medical virtues of the other parts of the vege- 
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table from whence the alimentary matters are tak-en. This, how- 
ever, appears to be diftracYmg the ftudent's attention ; and we 
have avoided it, refolving in another, as we judge a more pro- 
per place, to take notice of the medicinal qualities that may be 
in the whole, or in the parts, of alimentary vegetables ; and 
(hall now, therefore, in confidering the reft of the alimentary 
fubftances, keep to this meafure. 

After the fructus acido-dulces, the next fet of vegetable ali- 
ments to be mentioned, are the fruits of the Cuciirlitacece. This 
order, as we obferved above, by no means mows the power of 
botanical affinity in giving the fume medical virtues to every 
fruit of the fame order ; but thefe iu our lift, which are the chief 
of the alimentary fubftances taken from this order, are of a very 
iimilar nature with one another. They are not fuppofed to be 
very nourishing ; but may be truly more fo than is imagined : 
for though in the ftate in which they are employed, their fenfi- 
ble qualities do not promife much, I judge their fubftance to be 
of the nature of the farinacca, which are to be hereafter men- 
tioned as the chief of vegetable aliments. 

All of the Cucurbitacece, by a certain maturation, are changed 
into a farinaceous fubftance ; and Scopoli informs us, that the 
fubftance of the pompion is employed by fome people in the mak- 
ing of bread ; and that one part of that fubftance, with two parts 
of wheat-meal, may be employed for that purpofe. 

The Cucumber, as commonly employed in its unripe ftate, is 
perhaps in that condition not very nutrient ; but it is fo much fo 
as to make a confiderable part of the aliment of many perfons 
in warm climates and feafons : and its aqueous, cooling, and 
aceicent quality, render it a very proper fummer aliment. The 
firmnefs, however, of its texture, occafions it often to be long 
retained in the ftomach j whence it frequently occafions acidity 
and flatulency, and is therefore properly accompanied with fome 
of the condimenta. 

The Melon in its ripe ftate difcovers fome fweetnefs. and may 
therefore be more nouriihing. On the fame account, however, 
it comes nearer to the qualities of the fermentable frudlus acido- 
dulces; and as at the fume time, from the firmnefs of its tex- 
ture, it may often Ihow the effeds of too great accfcency, mo- 
deration is neceflary in its ufe, efpecially by dyfpeptic perfons j 
and I think it is commonly rendered fafer by the addition of fu- 
gar and aromatics. Some writers have mentioned its diuretic 
ttfects ; but I cannot find thefe from the Melon to be more than 
from other aqueous food. If Sanctorius found Melons to dimi- 
lifli perfp'uation, they might thereby indeed inereafe Urine, as 
he alfo obferved; but all this I would impute to their refrigerant 
rather than to their direclly diuretic powers. I have found no 
evidence of Melons ftimulating the kidneys ; and the account 
jiven by Dr. Arbuthnot cf their giving bloody uriue, is a fingle 
fac\ ; and feeme to be extravagant. 
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B. Folia et Caules Plantarum. 

Of the leaves and ftalks of plants ufed as aliments, I have fet 
down only a few, as of thefe kinds of plants few afford much 
nutriment ; and in the lift of nutrients given by writers, I find 
many of them which, both from their qualities and from the 
quantities in which they are employed, cannot be confidered as 
nutrients fo properly as condiments ; and to that place I refer 
them. 

Of the nutrients, T have fet down a few under the title of 
Oleracex ; having in view their botanical diftir.6lion, rather than 
the meaning of the term Olera as formerly employed. 

Of the leaves mentioned, and feveral others that might have 
been added to the lift, they are all of them mild and almoft infi- 
pid fubftances, with hardly any fweet or mucilaginous tafte to 
difcover a nourifhing quality ; but they are acefcent and ferment- 
able, and therefore muft contain fome portion of fugar. They 
contain however, fo little, that they are juftly fuppofed to be 
among the weakeft nutriments. For the table, they are pro- 
perly chofen by the tendernefs of their texture ; and therefore 
the Spinage is juftly preferred, and is now almoft the only one of 
thefe oleracea employed. 

If the plant to which we give the name of Malva is the fame 
to which the ancients gave that appellation, I think they made 
a bad choice in employing it as one of the olera ; for it has 
hardly more mucilage than the fpinage, and cannot by any boil- 
ing be brought to be fo tender. 

The oleracese are commonly faid to be laxative ; but they are 
no more fo than any other vegetables capable of fermenting in 
the ftomach, and that are taken into it in large quantity. 

After the oleraceae I have fet down the Brassica, which, 
though I have diftinguifhed it by its botanical order, is one of 
thofe which have been commonly named Olera, and is one of 
thefe which were antiently, and is ftill at prefent, in the moft fre- 
quent ufe. I have marked it as one of the Siliquosce, for the 
fake of obferving, in proof of our general doctrine of vegetable 
aliments being thofe moft free from acrimony, that the braflica 
is the moft free from that peculiar acrimony which diftinguifhes 
all the other plants of the clafs of Tetr adynamia. It is according- 
ly the only plant of the clafs whofe leaves are employed as nutri- 
ments ; and this circumftance of the mildnefs, fulnefs, and con- 
ftderable fweetnefs of its juice, with the bulk in which it is pro- 
duced, will readily Ihew why it has been at all times fo much 
employed as an aliment. 

One fpecies of the braflica, defigned by the trivial name of 
Brassica Okracea, is fuppofed by culture and other circum- 
fta'ices to have been brought to be of many varieties which put 
on very various appearances, and all of which, for the purpofes 
ox the taole, are cultivated in moft of the countries of Europe, 
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Whether the plants under thefe different appearances are differ- 
ent fpecies, or varieties of one fpecies only, I leave to be deter- 
mined by the botanifts ; and whether they be of the one kind or 
other, 1 leave the more nice and accurate diftinction of them to 
the men of that foience : I am to fpeak only of thefe I am well 
acquainted with, and whofe diflinclion I believe to be very com- 
monl) known and univerfally eftabiifhed over Europe. 

In all the varieties of the Brassica Oleracea, I take the ali- 
mentary qualities to be very much the fame. It is indeed pof- 
fible they may differ in the quantity of it which they leverally af- 
ford ; but this I have not been able to afcertain with any preci- 
fion. As all of them may be confidered as a fupplemental pro- 
vifion only, I believe they are feldom to be chofen by the quan- 
tity of nourifhment they afford; and I think they are to be cho- 
fen as a part of diet by the tendemefs of their texture, and by 
the fullnefs and fweetnefs of their juice. It is probable that on 
many occafions they are chofen by the bulk in which they may- 
be produced, and by the facility with which they may be reared 
and preferved in certain foils and climates. 

Upon the firft ground, the Collyjioxver and Brocoli are to be 
chofen, as the moft tender, molt eafily digefled, and leaft flatulent. 
Of all thtfe kinds of which the leaves are efpecially employed, 
the Brassica Sabauda, or Savoy, appears to me to be fweeter and 
more tender than any of the others I am acquainted with ; and 
in the Savoy, I hold the central and upper leaves gathered 
pretty clofely together, to be by much the tendereft portion of 
the whole plant. 

Thofe kinds of the Braflica, whofe leaves, after a certain time 
of their growth, are gathered in greater quantity, and more 
clofely, into a firm and globular head, are named Brassica: Capi- 
tate, or Cabbage, affording the greateft bulk of produd, and per- 
haps the greateft quantity of nourishment. 

As all the Braflicae feem in a pretty firm texture, and in a very 
fermentable juice to contain a great quantity of air, they are all 
noted for producing flatulency in the bowels. As the younger 
plants are the moft tender, fo they are the leaft flatulent ; and as 
the formation of cabbage requires a longer time in growing fo 
cabbage acquires a firmer texture, and is noted for producing 
more acefcency and flatulency than any other kind. Cabbages 
are by their colour diftinguifhed into two kinds, the white and 
the red; and the latter is found to be of the fweeter and ten- 
derer kind. 

Since I firft wrote the above, I have become acquainted with 
a fpecies of Braflica that I was not acquainted with before. This 
is what has been called the Brassica Gongyhdes, which, till I 
raifed it in my own garden, was not, fofar as I can learn, known 
or produced in Britain It is diftinguifhed by its having on the 
upper part ol its ftalk a fwelled part, or fpheriodical tuber, which 
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within a firm cortical part is formed of a fubftance 6f the fame 
nature with that which forms the medullary part in the flalks of 
cabbage and other kinds of colewort. This medullary part 
when freed from its rind, and very well boiled, is of a tender 
and fweet fubilance, and certainly is confklerably nourifhinr, 
and appears to me to be 1. nt than the cabbage. It is 

firmer in its confidence, and fweeter than the turnip ; and 
though the hardnefs of its bark may render it unfit to be reared 
for the purpofe of feeding cattle, I am of opinion, that under 
proper management it may afford a delicacy for the tables of men. 

I have thus given the choice of the feveral fpecies of the Braf- 
fica, fo far as I am acquainted with them ; and believe the 
principles 1 have made ufe of will apply to every other fpecies, 
when their nature aad different dates are properly known. 

We have only to remark further, that as we have faid juft 
now, that the whole of the fpecies contain a great deal of air, 
they may be rendered fitter for diet by having a great deal of 
that air extricated and diffipated before they are employed 
in food. 

This gives us an opportunity of obferving, that our vegetable 
aliment of all kinds contains a great deal of air, which difpofes 
them more to acefcency and flatulency ; and which they are 
more difpofed to produce as they are of a firmer texture, or as 
they are further advanced in their growth. The extrication, 
therefore, of a great deal of this air before they are taken into 
the llomach, is always of great fervice in obviating the tendency 
mentioned. We have mentioned this particularly on the occa- 
fion of cabbage, fo frequently accufed of acefcency and flatu- 
lency, but which may, by very long boiling, be rendered almoft 
as fafe as the ttndcreft vegetable. For the moft part it may be 
rendered as fafe as collyflower, to which our cooks, for the fake 
of the figure it is to make upon the table, feldom give the boil- 
ing that is neceffary to render it duly digeftible. 

Befides the boiling mentioned, there feems to be another 
means of extricating the air of cabbage, by fubjtcling it to a 
fermentation, as in the preparation of Sauer Kraut ; a prepara- 
tion fo named in Germany, where for many ages pafit it has 
been a common part of diet. 

This preparation has now been defcribed in feveral books 
which are in every body's hands, and therefore need not be re- 
peated here ; and in this place it feems only to be neceffary to 
lay what are its qualities. As the matter has been fubjected to 
an active fermentation, fo a great deal of acid is evolved in it ; 
and after what we have faid above of acid as an alimentary mat- 
ter, it will be readily allowed that Sauer kraut may be confidered 
as luch. But as the whole of the matter is not thus converted, 
but that a great portion of the faccharine matter of the cabbage 
ft'ill remains in it, fo it will be ftili more readily allowed, that 
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this preparation may be confidered as alimentary, and well fuited 
to the purpofes to which it has been efpecially applied, that is, 
the obviating and curing the fcurvy. 

Another let of the leaves, or rather ftall'3, of vegetables, 
which are confidered as alimentary, are fet down in our cata- 
logue under the title of the Semifioaculosce, to which order they 
belong. They are laclefcent plants ; and like the whole, or at 
lead moft part, of that kind, have a confidevable acrimony in 
their juices. Thefe here pointed out are indeed iefs acrid than, 
moft other ladlefcents ; but even of thefe here mentioned, it is 
Itill the Lactuca or Lettuce that is moft commonly employed, as 
having in the fpecies of it employed the leaft of that acrimony 
that is peculiar to the order, and efpecially at the early period 
of its growth at which it is taken. In this ftate, it hardly 
difcovers any thing fweet or mucilaginous in its juice; and 
therefore may be fuppofed to give little nourilhment, efpecially 
in the raw ftate in which it is commonly taken ; but when 
boiled, it proves more fweet and mucilaginous, and therefore 
may be fuppofed to go further as a nutriment. Even in its raw 
ftate, as acefcent and refrigerant, it is properly enough combined 
with animal food ; but upon the fame account in moft perfons it 
requires the condiments that are ufually taken along with it. 

Of the other Semiflosculosce, the Succory and Endive, efpecial- 
ly the latter, make frequently a part of our food ; but they are 
hardly ever taken while they contain their peculiar acrid juices, 
and only when by the arts of blanching they are deprived of 
thefe. But even their blanched parts are left in pofleflion of the 
juice in common to vegetables ; which, as we have faid above, 
is always of a fermentable nature, and therefore confifts of a 
faccharine and nutritious matter. 

I have to fay the fame things of the Taraxacum, cr Dande- 
lion. Whatever medical virtues in its natural ftate this may be 
pofleffed of, which for the reafons above I So not inquire after 
here, it can only be employed as a part of aliment when depriv- 
ed of thofe medinical qualities. It is in this ftate only as it firft 
arifes out of the earth, and more efpecially when its firft fhocis 
are become of fome length, by their riling out of mole-hills or 
other loofe earth. 

After the Semijlosculosce which are chiefly employed in a 
blanched ftate, I have fet down the Umbellatcs, for the fake of 
introducing a frequent article of diet, the Celeri. This is a 
portion of the Apium graveolens five paluftre ; and what may- 
be the medical or noxious qualities of this plant, it is not our 
buiinefs here to determine, as it is enough for our prefent pur- 
pofe to fay, drat the Celeri is never employed as an alimen- 
tary matter but when it is deprived of its peculiar juices by be- 
ing blanched : and in this ftate it is, on the footing »f the other 
blanched plants, an alimentary matter fufficiently mild and per- 

Vol. I. X 
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fe/llv fafe. With refpeft to it, however, in this Mate, it is to 
be remarked, that it is never fo entirely deprived of its acrimo- 
ny as not to retain more tafte, and a more agreeable tafle, than 
the other blanched plants ; and upon this account it is more ge- 
nerally ufed at table. Although even in its blanched ftate, re- 
taining a little acrimony, if it be very well boiled in water or 
broth, it becomes a tender mucilaginous, and therefore a nutri- 
tious, fubftance. 

After the leaves and ftalks of plants, I have ir.fertcd in my 
catalogue an alimentary matter ; which, though it cannot be faid 
to belong to the leaves or ftalks of plants, is lb much of an her- 
baceous nature, that it could not be fo properly mentioned in any 
other place. — This is the Cynara, which i have let clown under 
the title of the botanical order of Capitatae, becaufe I believe there 
are fome others of the fame order which might be mentioned; 
but I mention only what I am acquainted with, the Scohjmus 
Cynara, or Artichoke. 

It is hardly neceffary to fay, that of this acrid plant the only 
alimentary part is the receptacle of the flower, and the portions 
of that which we pull away from it, in pulling away the feparate 
fquamse of the calyx. The whole of this receptacle, even in 
its recent ftate, is of very little acrimony, and by being boiled 
in water is rendered perfectly mild. In its boiled ftate it is of a 
tender texture, fomewhat fweet and mucilaginous, and there- 
fore tolerably nouriihing ; but it is not remarkable for any other 
qualities that I can perceive ; and its interrupting fleep, if ever 
happening, is certainly not conftantly its effect. 

After the alimentary leaves and ftalks, and after the artichoke, 
which I confider as akin to thefe, I have fet clown in my cata- 
logue what may be confidered as a part of a ftalk, that is, the 
firft (hoots or turiones of the Asparagus. There are fome other 
plants whofe turi(»es, though they belong to acrid plants, are 
faid to be mild and eatable, like thofe of the afparagus ; but they 
do not appear to belong to any one order of plants, and I am 
not acquainted with the particulars. 

The fhoots of the afparagus, or at leaft a portion of their up- 
per parts, when boiled in water, is very tender, fomewhat fweet 
and mucilaginous, and therefore prefumed to be confiderably 
nouriihing. When eaten in any quantity, they always foon after 
imbue the urine with a peculiar odour, which did not appear in 
the afparagus before it was taken into the body. This has given 
occalion to an opinion of the power of afparagus, with refpe6t 
to both the urine and urinary paflages ; but though frequently 
attending to the phenomenon mentioned, I have never found 
that at the fame time the quantity of the urine was increafed or 
its quality any wife changed. 

Odours may arife from a very inconfiderable portion of mat- 
ter, and gives no certain proof of that matter's being in large 
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quantity prefent, or of its being very active, except in perfons 
of peculiar idiofyncrafy. I am therefore difpofed to be of opi- 
nion, that afparagus cannot commonly do either good 'or ill in 
the urinary paffages. The inftances given by Schulzius and 
Bergius of bloody urine, occafioned by eating of afpargus, are 
certainly very unufual facts, and not to be applied to any extent : 
and if Boerhaave and Van Sweiten judged that upon fome occa- 
fions they had obferved the eating of afparagus to haften on fits 
of the gout, I fufpectfome fallacy in their observation j for I 
have kno wn many inftances of a negative to it. 

C. Radices, Roots. 

The roots of plants commonly contain more nutritious matter 
than their leaves ; and the experiments of Mr. Parmentier in his 
Recherches sur les Vegetaux Nozirissants* mow that a great num- 
ber of roots never before thought of as efculent, do however 
contain a quantity of farinaceous matter, which may upon occa- 
fion afford an aliment. 1 fhall not, however, take any particu- 
lar notice of thole that require fuch a preparation as he propoies 
and defcribes ; becaufe I believe the farinaceous, or, as he calls 
it, the Amylaceous, matter extracted from thefe roots, is exactly 
the fame from whatever root it has been extracted, and the fame 
that may be extracted from other fubftances with much lefs la- 
bour. 1 am here, therefore, to take notice only of thofe roots 
commonly employed as food in this country in the flate in 
which nature prefents them to us, and hardly requiring any 
other preparation than the ordinary one of the kitchen* 

Siliquosce. 

The two firfl marked are taken from this order; in all of 
which, as already obferved, there is found a peculiar acrimony. 

The Raphanus or Radilh, has commonly a large quantity of 
alimentary fubftance, in proportion to its cortical part, in which 
only the peculiar acrimony of the order is lodged. It may 
therefore be eaten, as it commonly is, in its recent flate, with the 
whole of its cortical part ; and for which efpecially it feems to 
be taken, as it may rather ferve as a condiment to is acefcent 
fubftance, and which therefore feldom proves flatulent. It does 
not, however, feem to be very nourilhing. 

The Rapum or turnip affords a much larger quantity of mild 
pulp in proportion to its cortical part, in which only the peculiar 
acrimony of the order is lodged. As this cortical part can be 
entirely feparated without much trouble, it is very generally the 
pulp only that is admitted into our diet. It is a watery and ten- 
der fubftance, and therefore is eafily digefted, and occafions lit- 
tle flatulency. It has fome fweetnefs j but it does not feem to 
contain much nouriihment in proportion to its bulk. Margraaf 
could not extract any fugar from it ; and Bergius obferves that 
it afford* very little amylaceous matter. It is of two kinds, dif- 
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tinguifhed by their colour of white and yellow. The latter we 
have become acquainted with in this country only of late. It is 
of a more fweet and mucilaginous tafte, and therefore is feem- 
ingly more nutritious than the white. As it has alfo another 
property of being more hardy in fuftaining the winter, it is likely 
to come into the moll general ufe. 

The botaniits have given us two different fpecies of roots un- 
der the titles of the Braffica Napus or Navew, and the Braflica 
Rapa or Turnip ; and both the gardeners and farmers are very 
well acquainted with the diltinction ; the former being molt 
cultivated in France, and the latter more commonly in England. 
With what advantages the one or other may be preferred, I can* 
not clearly determine ; but to me they feem to differ only in the 
form of the root ; and I can find no difference in their qualities 
to be taken notice of here. Both the kinds are muchemploved 
in feeding cattle ; and as they are given to them with the corti- 
cal part, it is alleged that they are ready to communicate an 
odour andtafle of a difagreeable kind both to the ftefh and milk 
of cows ; but this does not feem to be conftantly the cafe : And 
I think it is worth obferving, though foreign to this place, that 
the milk of cows is not always affected by turnip ; and perhaps 
only when fome portion of the decayed leaves of the plant arc 
given along with the root. 

Umbellatx. 

Daunts. This is a root of very frequent ufe ; awd though it 
does not readily yield a grained fugar, yet it yields a great deal 
of fweet or melliginous juice, which gives a ftrong mark of its 
nutritious quality. In this root there feems to be a quantity of 
mucilaginous matter which prevents it from yielding a grained 
fugar, but at the fame time undoubtedly contributes to its being 
nutritious. Experiments on brute animals fliow the Carrot to 
be nourishing in a confiderable degree ; and it is certainly fo to 
man, affording a tender and not very flatulent food. The effect s 
of thefe roots in poultice, and of the feeds of the plant as a me- 
dicine, will be confidered in another place. 

Pastimaca or Parfnip. Experiments on brutes fhow thefe 
roots to be confiderably nourifhing. They have a confiderable 
fweetnefs in their tafte ; and they manifeftly contain a great deal 
of mucilage ; which though it prevents their yielding much ofa 
grained fugar, by no means detracts from their nutritious quality. 
A peculiar tafte which remains in them even after boiling, is dif- 
agreeable to a great many perfons. Whether thfs peculiar tafte 
in the fltirret, and parfnip is accompanied with any diuretic qua- 
lity we will not pofitively determine j but we have not upon any 
occafion perceived it. 

Sisarum. The roots of this plant in their recent ftate feem to 
be of a firm confistence ; but by boiling in waterthey are brought 
to be very tender. Mr. Margraaf found them to yield a large 
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proportion of fugar, and Mr. Berglus found them to afford a 
quantity of amylaceous matter ; and on account of both they are 
conliderably nourifhing and not very flatulent : but on account of 
a peculiar tafte approaching to that of the parfnip, which remains 
in them even after boiling, they are not in fuch general ufe as 
might be expected. 

With refpcct to thefe roots, the obfervation of Mr. Bergius r 
that their faccharine part does not go along with the amylaceous 
when this is feparated, may deferve notice, as it may lead tofome 
inquiries and Speculations relative to the nutritious parts of ve- 
getables. 

Semiflosculosce. 

Of this order there are two alimentary roots, the Scorzonera 
and the Tragopogon, by the gardeners commonly called Salsajt. 
Thefe roots referable one another both in their alimentary and 
medicinal qualities as much as they do in their botanical char- 
acters. They are lactefccnt roots, but with a fingular mildnefs 
in their juice which has a little fweetnefs; but neither by that 
nor by any other fenfible quality do they give marks of their 
being very nourifhing. When boiled, they are fufficiently ten- 
der, and do not prove very flatulent. Their medical virtues, if 
they have any, fhall be taken notice of in another place. In the 
mean time, I muff obferve my being a little lurpriled at the 
otherwife judicious Berghis recommending the treatife of Fehr 
de Scorzonera, which appears to me to be a very frivolous work, 
and of no authority. 

Alliacece. 

Of this tribe we have a fet of roots of much more activity 
than thefe laft mentioned, and by that being of more impor- 
tance as medicinal than as nutrimental. 

Of thefe roots, the Garlic, Roccambole, and Shallot, we fup- 
pofe to be employed as condiments rather than as aliments. 
They indeed truly contain alimentary matter; and when the 
Garlic in certain climates is produced with lefs acrimony than 
it is with us, it may perhaps properly enough make a part of diet. 

Of this order they are the Porrum and Cepa that are molt 
commonly employed as alimentary matters, and afford indeed 
a large proportion of it. This appears efpecially in their boiled 
ftate, in which their acrimony is exhaled, and they fhow with 
fome fweetnefs a large proportion of mucilaginous matter. Even 
in their recent ftate, and efpecially when young, their acrimony 
is not fo ftrong as to prevent our vulgar from taking them as a 
confiderable part of their food. By our better fort of people, it 
is the onion only that is taken in its young and recent Hate, but 
hardly in larger quantity than may be confidered as a condi- 
ment. Deprived, however, of their acrimony by boiling or 
roafting, they are ufed by all ranks more largely. It is, howe- 
ver, fo difficult to deprive them entirely of all peculiar tafte, that 
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I have known many perfons who, from a particular idiofyncrafy, 
cannot bear them even in a boiled ftate. 

The acrimony of the Alliacese is very nearly of the fame na- 
ture with that of the Tetradynamia, and have therefore the fame 
diuretic quality : but this, with refpect to both orders, is to be 
confidered —another place. 

To the lift of roots, I have here added the Batatas or Pota- 
toes, or the roots of the Solarium Tuberosum, now become in al- 
inoft every country of Europe, and efpecially in our own, an 
important article of diet. 1 ihall, however, confider this root 
as entirely a farinaceous matter ; and as it may be proper in the 
firft place to confider thefe farinaceous matters in general, I fhall 
afterwards take up the confideration of particulars, and among 
the reft that of the Potatoes and others. 

D. Semina, or the Seeds of Plants. 

Thefe are in general and chiefly nutritious, as containing a 
farina or farinaceous matter ; and as fuch they make the molt 
confiderable part of the aliment ©f men over almoft the whole 
of the earth. This has led Dr. Ilaller to introduce the term of 
Farina Alibilis, and to ma>k it as the chief part of our vegetable 
aliment. To avoid, however, the inaccurate idea that might 
arife from this, we have taken fome pains above to fhow that 
farina, or that powdery fubftance which is found in nutritious 
feeds, is a compound matter, confifting chiefly of fugar and oil. 
Thefe, indeed, are often fo blended together into what may be 
called a neutral fubftance, that the propei-ties diltinguifhing the 
two ingredients can hardly, or at lealt, rarely, be perceived in 
the compound. Although it is not in our power to explain in 
what manner the vegetable (economy forms the various com- 
pounds it produces, nor to account for the appearances thefe pro- 
duclions put on, yet we judge it to be fhown above, that the 
compound we name Farina is truly fuch as we here fuppofe it; 
and that by marking the appearances or experiments which fhow 
more or lefs of the faccharine or oily matter in the feveral feeds, 
we may in fome meafure afcertain their feveral qualities. Upon 
this plan we now proceed to treat of particulars. 

We refer the feveral farinacea to three different heads, under 
the titles of Cerealia, Legumina y and Nuccs Oleosa ; which, 
though not quite exact, is fufficiently fo with regard to the moft 
part of them. By this affortment, we think they maybe diftin- 
guifhed as they contain more or lefs of faccharine and oily mat- 
ter, or as they are in proportion to one another. In the Cercalia, 
we fuppofe the fugar to be large in proportion to the oil ; in the 
Legutnina, the oil to be fomewhat larger in proportion to the 
fugar ; and in the Nuces Oleofse, the proportion of the oil to be 
ftill greater. At the fame time we believe it will be found, 
that in the feveral farinaceous feeds the nouriihment they afford 
is in proportion to the oil they contain. 
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a. Cerealia. Under this title are commonly put the feeds of 
the feveral gramineus or culmiferous plants that are employed, 
as the food of men. It is, we believe, juftly fuppofed, that the 
feeds of the whole of this order contain a farinaceous matter of 
a iimilar nature, and that our choofing thofe to be here enume- 
ruled is merely from the fize of their product, which allows them 
to be more eafily collected in confiderable quantity, or perhaps 
from their being more eafily cultivated in certain foils and cli- 
mates. This in the main may be juft ; but there is fome dif- 
ference in the qualities of the Cerealia here enumerated, which 
we muft now take notice of. 

Hordeum^ Barley. 

In the fpecies of this there is fome difference, according to the 
number of feeds in each row of the ears ; and hence the Hor- 
deum Diftichum, Tetraftichum, and Hexaftichum: and this 
difference is attended with fome difference in the fize and plump- 
nefs of the grain, but with no difference of qualities that we can 
perceive. 

We have obferved above, that all the Cerealia by their ger- 
mination have their faccharine matter evolved, and therefore 
more readily fubjected to a vinous fermentation. This feems 
to take place more readily, perhaps more fully, in barley than in 
any other of the Cerealia ; and therefore it is the grain from 
whence very univerfally our Beers and Ales are prepared. 
Whether barley actually contains a greater proportion of faccha- 
rine matter than the other Cerealia, or merely differs from 
them by that matter's being more readily evolved, we dare not 
determine ; but from the circumflance of its ready evolution, it 
appears probable, that the barley contains in its farina a fmaller 
proportion of oil than fome other grains, and upon that account 
is lefs nourifhing than thofe others. This is confirmed by the 
experience of our vulgar, who fometimes live on barley and 
fometimes upon oats. In fome higher parts of this country 
where they raife much barley, and therefore live more upon it, 
it is common for them to purchafe a quantity of peafe to mix 
with their barley, in order to render their bread and other food 
more nourifhing. The fame is confirmed by experiments on 
brutes, who are not found to be nourifhed equally by the fame 
quantity of barley as of oats. 

Barley is employed as a part of diet both in its unmalted and 
in its malted ftate. In the former, however, almoft only, it is 
employed as a common aliment ; and I do not know that there 
is any experiment or obfervation which fhows that barley in its 
unmalted ftate is a more antifeptic aliment than any other grain. 
Of late, however, we have learned, that in its malted ftate, its 
faccharine matter extracted by infufion in water, and given as 
a part of diet, proves remarkably antifeptic. I have no doubt 
that this is to be imputed to its acefcent quality as a faccharine 
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matter. It is long ago fince I pointed out fugar as an aliment* 
ary matter, and as being fitted for obviating the putrefactive ten* 
dency of the animal fluids; and it was from this hint that Dr. 
Macbride, as he himfelf informed me, firft propofed the employ- 
ment of wort for preventing the fcurvy. I am ftill perfuaded 
that a plain fugar may be employed for this purpofe ; but I fhall 
hereafter obferve, that fugar cannot be employed alone in large 
quantity with the fame fafety as when it is accompanied with 
fome farinaceous or oily matter, which renders it more ready 
and proper to enter into the compofition of the animal fluid. 

A decoction of barley, or as it is called barley-water, is a 
drink employed in many difeafes ; and it is not unworthy the 
attention of the phyfician to direct the proper preparation of it. 
Accordingly the London and Edinburgh colleges have both giv- 
en their directions for this purpofe. The particular fcope of 
their directions is, that as the decorticated, or as it is called 
pearl barley, is by long keeping liable to get a mealinefs upon it* 
furface, which is ready to become mufty, the barley fhould be, 
by repeated ablutions, well freed from the mealy part on its fur- 
face before it is fubjected to decoction. 

Secale, Rye. 

How this grain turns out in matting, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of learning, as the culture and employment of it is rare 
in this country ; but as in the northern countries of the conti* 
nent it is frequently employed for affording an ardent fpirit, there 
can be no doubt of its containing a due portion of fugar. By 
the large quantity of mucilage, three-fourths of its weight, that 
it affords by decoction in water, it may be prefumed to be fuf- 
ficiently nourifhing. But its not affording any milkinefs to wa- 
ter triturated with it, fhow T s that its oil is under a peculiar com- 
bination ; and if there be a due portion of oil in it, it is difficult 
to explain why this grain, of all the other Cerealia, fhould be 
the moft readily acefcent. This indeed might feem to detract 
from its nourifhing quality ; but the experience of the northern 
countries of the continent fufficiently eftablifh it. It is little em- 
ployed as an aliment with us ; and the people unaccuftomed to 
it, upon occafionally taking it, generally find it laxative ; which 
is readily explained by its acefcency. 

With refpect to the nature and effects of the Secafe Cornutum, 
I muft leave it to be determined by the ftudy of many late wri- 
ters upon the fubject. Rye is fo little cultivated in this country 
that I have had no proper opportunity of examining the matter 
myfelf, and can only fay, that though there are feveral people of 
this country who take rye pretty conftantly as a part of their diet, 
I have never known or heard of any peculiar difeafe arifmg 
among them. 

Milium, Millet. 

This is fo little ufed in this country, that I have had little op- 
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portunity of judging of its qualities. It has fome fweetnefs, but 
does not difcover much acefcency, and feems to be eafily digeft- 
ed. That this or any other of the Cerealia binds the belly, I 
will not believe upon the authority of Hippocrates himfelf. 

Oryzci) Rice. 

This is a grain which has long been the farinaceous aliment of 
the greateit part of Afia, and has now for a long time been em- 
ployed as an aliment in Europe ; but its peculiar qualities are 
not eafily afcertained.' It has little fweetnefs, is not readily acei- 
cent, nor readily fubjefled to fermentation. From thefe circum- 
fiances, and as at the fame time it is by the teftimony of all Af.a 
fufficiently nourifhing, we would judge that its oil, though very 
intimately united with its faccharine part, is, however, in good 
proportion ; and iVvould judge it to be more nourifhing than any 
of the grains already mentioned. Upon what grounds Spiel- 
mann fuppofes it to be lefs nourifhing than barley or rye I can- 
not perceive. Its nutritious matter is not attended with any nox- 
ious quality that I can difcern ; and therefore the notion that 
has fometimes prevailed in this country of its .being hurtful to 
the eyes, feems to be without foundation. It has b(fen fuppo- 
fed among phyficians to be pofTeffed of fome drying or aftrin- 
gent quality, and has therefore been commonly employed in 
diarrhoea and dyfentery preferably to other farinacea ; but this 
opinion alio I take to be groundlefs : for it does not give any 
mark of aftringent quality with the vitriol of iron ; and if it has 
ever been found ufeful in diarrhoea, it muft, as Spielmann pro- 
perly judges, be owing entirely to its demulcent power; which, 
however, is not ftronger in it than infeveral others of the farinacea, 

Avena, Oats. 

This is a farinaceous food ufedby many people in the north- 
ern parts of Europe : but it is efpecially the food of the people 
of Scotland, and was formerly that of the northern parts of 
England ; countries which have always produced as healthv 
and as vigorous a race of men as any other in Europe. 

The meal of this grain difcovers little fweetnefs, and rather 
when a little toafteel gives what we call a kernel tafte, approach- 
ing to that of the nuces oleofse. In its found flate, it is entirely 
without any bitternefs ; which Spielmann and fome writers have 
alleged to be in the bread made of it. It difcovers no more 
acefcency than the other farinacea ;jand when malted is readily 
fubjected to fermentation, and affords an ale which, though fei- 
dom made very ftrong, is very agreeable and without any bitter- 
nefs. The nourilhing quality of oats, both with refpect. to men 
and brutes, is in this country very well known ; and I ufe the 
fame reafoning with refpe£t to its faccharine and oily parts, as I 
did above with i-efpe6t to Rice. With refpect. to it, pTiyficians 
and the vulgar have fallen into contrary opinions ; but both of 
them, as I judge, miflaken. The former, efpecially the French, 

Vol. I, Y 
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Ipeak of it as refrigerant ; but it is merely fo as being a vegeta- 
ble aliment not heating. The vulgar, and efpecially the great 
vulgar of England, from its being ready to give fome heart- 
burn, or fenfe of heat at ftomach, have fuppofed it to be heat- 
ing ; and from a miftake with regard to the ftate of difeafes, 
have fuppofed it to give cutaneous affections, not more frequent 
in Scotland than in other countries ; and which indeed arife from, 
no pai ticular aliment, but always from a contagion communi- 
cated from one perfon to another. With refpect to the heat per- 
ceived at the ftomach, it is owing to the acefcency which oat 
bread, commonly unfermented, is liable to occalion ; and I 
have frequently found, that unfermented bread of wheat meal 
was equally liable to give the fame heartburn and fenfe of heat 
at ftomach. Where a decoction of oat meal, or water-gruel, is 
in requeft, I think it proper to mention here in what manner it 
may be rendered moft agreeable. An ounce of oat meal i6 fuf- 
ficient to make two quarts of water-gruel. This meal is to be 
put into three quarts of foft cold water, and fet over the fire. 
The meul is to be conftantly ftirred among the water till it boils; 
and then it is to be allowed to boil till a third of the water is 
boiled away. The decoction is then to be poured through a 
linen cloth into a bowl a little larger than fufficient to contain it. 
In this bowl it is to be left to cool ; and when cooled it will be 
found to feparate into two parts, one of them a mealy cloud or 
fediment, and the other a very thin and clear liquor. The lat- 
ter is to be carefully decanted or poured off for ufe. To ren- 
der this more agreeable by the addition of fugar, acids, or aro- 
matics, or to impregnate it with medicinal fubftances, I leave 
to the judgment of the nurfe or of the phyfician. 

Zeoe, Maiz. 

This is entirely an American grain, affording a farina of the 
heft quality, and largely nourithing both to men and brutes, as 
the experience of America has fully afcertained. The ripe feeds 
are of a hard fubltance, but may be broke down into a very fine 
meal. This has little fweetnefs, and no acidity that I can per- 
ceive. By itfelf, and even with yeaft, it does not ferment fo well 
as to give a light bread ; but added in pretty large proportion to 
wheat meal, it may be made into a very perfect bread. 

Triticum, Wheat. 

This is the farinaceous food moft generally ufed by the bet- 
ter fort of people over the whole of Europe, excepting the very 
northern parts in which it cannot be produced ; but even there 
it is imported for the ufe of perfons of condition. It has this 
advantage, that it can be formed into a more perfect kind of 
bread than any other of the Cerealia that we know of; and be- 
fore going further, it feems proper to take this opportunity of 
faying fomething of bread in general. 

When food is taken into the mouth, it is often neceffarily de« 
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tained there, in order to be fubjected to a proper manducation ; 
and even when it is of fo (bit a kind as not to require that, it 
certainly conduces to digeftion that fuch food be detained in the 
mouth till it is divided into fmall parts, and at the fame time in- 
timately mixed with the faliva. For this purpofe of detaining 
food till it is fubjected to a due manducation, it will be evident 
that no meafure can be more proper than the taking in along 
with our different foods a quantity of dry, friable, and nearly 
infipid matter. Such a matter is bread, in itfelf alfo nutritive : 
and we might fay more with reipect to the propriety of its ufe ; 
but it is enough to remark in proof of its being particularly fuit- 
ed to the purpofes of the human ceconomy, that, very univer- 
iully, mankind are impreffed with an inftinct to employ it. 
While the farinacea are diftributed fo univerfally over the face 
of the earth, and have become the chief objects of culture, they 
are very generally made into bread ; and as generally a portion 
of them is taken into the mouth along with almoft every mor- 
felof other foods. That this is a general inftinct, and fuited to 
the purpofe of the human ceconomy, is well illuftrated by this, 
that the Laplanders, in want of the vegetable farinacea, make a 
powder of fifh-bones, and employ it made into a bread. This 
is the general idea of the purpofe of bread, which is very uni- 
verfally made of vegetable farina. But as it would be incon- 
venient to employ this in its powdery ftate, fo it is brought into 
a coherent mafs by water, and this again is brought into a dry 
and friable ftate by a proper application of heat, or what we call 
baking ; and by all this rendered fitter to be divided and taken 
in feparate morfels. 

Bread may be prepaied of any of the farinaceous fubftances 
already mentioned ; but in many cafes the bread fo prepared 
is lefs dry and friable, lefs mifcible therefore with the faliva 
and with our other foods, and perhaps lefs wholefome than 
might be defired. Mankind, therefore, have ftudied and 
found out a means of correcting thefe faults and imperfections 
of the bread made of meal and water alone ; and this they have 
found to be by fubjecting the pafte of meal and water to a cer- 
tain degree of acefcent fermentation before it is again dried 
or baked into a bread. Under this fermentation it is found, 
that the mealy pafte has a large quantity of air extricated, pro- 
bably exhaled ; but as a quantity of it remains ftill diffufed, the 
mafs is fwelled into a larger bulk, and when the heat is applied, 
the bread formed is of a more fpongy texture, more tender, fri- 
able, and more readily mifcible with the faliva and with our 
other foods. 

Thefe qualities give the moft perfect bread ; but the moft 
complete fermentation cannot be given with equal fuccefs to 
every kind of farina. Moft of the kinds hitherto mentioned 
made into a moift pafte, and kept in a warm place, will enter 
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into fome acefcent fermentation, and this fermented portion 
added to another quantity of the fame pafte, will communicate 
fome fermentation to the whole, which when baken, will give a 
bread of a lighter kind than could have been formed of unfer- 
mented pafte. In fome other cafes alfo, where the fermenta- 
tion of the pafte alone does not fucceed fo well as might be de- 
fired, it may be afhfted by an addition of yeaft, or lees of ale ; 
but even this does not give with any of the farinacea, excepting 
wheat, a very perfect bread. It is therefore with wheat meal 
only, without any foreign ferment, and by its fpontaneous fer- 
mentation alone, that the moll perfect bread can be obtained. 
That this is the peculiar property of wheat appears from hencej 
that even thefe farinacea which by themfelves cannot by any art 
be brought to afford a perfect bread, yet, by being joined with a 
certain proportion of wheat, may along with this be brought 
into the ftate of perfect bread. 

This peculiar property of wheat was obferved very long ago; 
but the caufe of it was not perceived, whilft wheat feemed 
almoft in every refpect to pofiefs only the qualities in common 
to moft of the other farinacea. It was about the year 1728 that 
Beccaria of Bologna discovered Something in the conftitution of 
wheat very different from what he could difcover in any other 
of the farinacea. This is a glutinous matter which remains after 
the amylaceous part is waffied off, and which has the properties 
of animal fubflances, very different from the properties of the 
other part of the wheat, and from thofe of any other vegetable 
farina yet known. This difcovery has been fince confirmed in 
even' refpect by many other philofophers and chemifts of Eu- 
rope ; and it is now publifhed in fo many writings, and fo com- 
monly known, that it does not feem neceffary to enter into any 
iurther detail concerning it here. We have introduced the 
mention of it chiefly to fay, that it is probably this part in the 
conftitution of wheat that renders it fitter for a fpontaneous fer- 
mentation, and by perhaps a peculiar mode of fermentation, to 
form wheat into a more perfect bread than can be made of any 
other farinaceous fubftance taken entirely by itfelf. That this 
is the effect of the glutinous part of wheat, appears very proba- 
ble from hence, that by the addition of a portion of this gluti- 
nous part of wheat to other farinacea, they can be brought into a 
more perfect bread than they could by any means be brought to 
wiri out fuch addition. 

We have thus explained the peculiar property of wheat in 
being fit to give a more perfect bread than any other farinaceous 
fubftance ; but wherein it otherwife differs from thefe, we dare 
not determine. Since the difcovery of Beccaria, moft phyfio- 
logifts, except Mr. Parmentier, have been of opinion, that on 
account of its containing a matter approaching to the nature of 
animal fubftance, it fhould afford to animals a greater quantity 
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of nourifhment than an equal weight of thefe whicl • con- 

tain any fuch matter. This, however, is not quite for 

though by the operations of Beccaria, a glutinous i mot 

be feparated from the other farinacea in the fame m rom 

wheat, in which, even in the grain, it feems to lie 
the other fubftance of it ; yet it may, notwithftandir 
in the other farinacea in a more diffufed, and therelure n 
feparable Hate. The coagulable nature of the other farinace* 
by heat, as a property belonging to animal fubftances, gives fome 
prefumption of their containing fomething of this kind ; and it 
does not appear certain that wheat gives more nourifhment to 
men, or other animals, than fome others of the farinacea do. 
In fhort, till experiments lhall have determined this, we are dif- 
pofed to conclude, that the property of wheat, which has render- 
ed it fo generally employed and preferred, is merely its fuperior 
fitnefs for affording a more perfect bread. 

While we are upon this fubject of bread, it feems very pro- 
per to enter upon the difcuflion of an opinion which in modern 
times has very much affected our reaibnings concerning the 
qualities of the farinacea employed in diet. The difcovery of 
the circulation of the blood naturally led phyficians to confider 
obftruction as a principal caufe of difeafe ; and while they 
were ignorant of, or inattentive to, the other poffible caufes of 
obftruclion, they were ready to fuppofe a certain ftate of the 
fluids to be the chief caufe of it. This gave occafion to the Car- 
tefians to introduce the doctrine of a lentor ; and which, from 
the application of it we have now mentioned, has prevailed in 
our pathology ever fmce. We are not here to confider whether 
it be well or ill founded ; and are only to take notice of a mil- 
take which it has occafioned with refpect to the ufe of farinace- 
ous matters in diet. Dr. Boerhaave having given the glutino- 
sum pingae as one of the fimple difeafes of the fluids, has afllgn- 
ed as the firft caufe of this, the ufe of the farinosa nonjermen- 
tata : and his learned commentator has taken up the opinion, 
and repeated it, though not always with confiftency, in many 
parts of his work. In entering upon the confideration of this, 
we are willing to own that a farinaceous fubftance formed by 
fermentation into a perfect bread, is the moft wholefome con- 
dition in which farinaceous matters can be employed as a part 
of our food ; and we are alfo ready to allow that the unferment- 
ed farinacea taken in immoderate quantity, efpecially at a certain 
period of life, or in dyfpeptic ftomachs, may be the caufe of dif- 
eafe : but all this feems to have been exaggerated j for the mor- 
bid effects of unfermented farinacea are truly rare occurrences ; 
and indeed the fame unfermented farinacea are for the moft 
part very well fuited to the human cecono my. 

However confiderable the ufe of fermented bread may be, the 
ufe of unfermented farinacea is ftill very great and confiderable 
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amongd almofl: every people of the earth. The whole people 
of Alia live upon unfermented Rice ; and I believe the Amer- 
icans, befpre they became acquainted with the Europeans, em- 
ployed, and for the moft part ftill employ, their Maize in the 
fame condition. Even in Europe, the employment of unfer- 
mcntfcu bread, and of unfermented farinacea in other lhapes, is 
ftill very confiderable ; and we are ready to maintain, that the 
morbid conlequences of fuch diet are very feldom to be obferv- 
ed. In Scotland, nine-tenths of the lower clafs of people, and 
that is the greater part of the whole, live upon unfermented 
bread, and unfermented farinacea in other forms ; and at the 
fame time I am of opinion, that there are not a more healthy 
people any where to be found. In the courfe of fifty years that 
I have practiced phyfic amongft them, I have had occafion to 
know this ; and hardly have met with a difeafe of any confe- 
quence that I could impute to the ufe of unfermented farinacea. 

Phyficians who reprefent thefe as a noxious matter, muft at 
the fame time acknowledge, that in every country of Europe it 
is often ufed with perfect impunity. To obviate, however, the 
conclufion I would draw from this fact, they allege, that it is 
only fafe when ufed by robuft and labouring people ; but we give 
it in this country, not only to the farmer's labouring fervants, 
but to our fedentary tradefmen, to our women, and to our chil- 
dren ; and all of the latter live and grow up in good health, ex- 
cept a very few dyfpeptics who are not free from complaints, 
which thofe alfo are liable to who live on fermented wheaten 
bread. What may happen to children who from their birth ar« 
fed with pap inftead of mother's milk, I cannot determine, be- 
caufe I have not had occafion to obferve fuch a practice. In 
this country, our children have hardly any other food except their 
mother's milk for the fir ft five months of their life ; but after 
that period, or perhaps fooner, oat-meal pottage, with cow's 
milk, is gradually introduced as a part of their diet. After their 
being weaned they are put upon this very entirely : and the bad 
confequences of it at either period I have never perceived. 

From all thefe confiderations, it will appear that a great deal 
too much has been faid of the noxious effects of unfermented 
farinacea. I have faid above, that it would furprife modern 
phyficians to find that Celms (who like other ancients can hardly 
be in the wrong) fhould fay, that unfermented was more whole- 
fome than fermented bread. I am ready to allow that he was 
in the wrong ; but I am difpofed to fufpect that it happened from 
his obferving that the lower people, who lived on the unferment- 
ed, were generally more healthy than thofe of the better fort, 
who lived upon fermented bread. 

We have thus offered fome reflections on the feveral Cerealia, 
ftrictly fo called, that are ufed in this country ; and muft now 
fay a little of feveral farinaceous fubftances which are not of the 
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tribe of Gramma, but very much of the fame farinaceous na- 
ture with thefe. 

Fagopyrum, Buck Wheat. 

This is fo little ufed as an aliment in this country that I have 
hardly had any opportunity of fludving its effects ; but from all 
appearances, it has the common quality of a farina. The com- 
mon employment of it by the weaver fhows its mucilaginous 
nature ; and in feeding poultry it appears to be confiderably 
nourilhing. 

Sago, or Sagu. 

This in our catalogue we have referred to the Cycas circina- 
lis ; but whether properly or not feems uncertain : and it is not 
neceffary for us to determine the matter more exactly here, as 
we believe it is obtained from different trees, which tho' fome- 
what different, afford one and the fame kind of fubftancej fuch 
as we have it imported under the name of Sago. 

It comes to us in a granulated form of a farinaceous matter, 
which by being boiled in water is refolved into an iniipid almoft 
traniparent jelly. Its gelatinous flate points it out as a nutrient 
matter ; and we are affured that it is much employed as fuch in 
the Eaft Indies, and that in fome parts of that country it makes 
a great part of the food of the inhabitants. The value which 
the Japanefe put upon it appears flrongly from the account given 
of it by Thunberg in his Flori, Japonica, under the article of Cy- 
cas revoluta. — " Drupae comeduntur a Japonenfibus ; medulla 
autem caudicis, fupra modum mariens, imprimis magni seftima- 
tur : affeverant enim, quod tempore belli fruftulo parvo vitam 
diu protrahere poffunt milites ; ideoque ne commodo eodem fru- 
atur hoflis extraneus, fub capitis pcena vetitum eft, Palmam e 
regno Japonico educere." 

We have no experiments to determine the proportion of nou- 
rifhment which it affords in Europe ; out mult think it consider- 
able : and as a matter readily foluble, t, is properly in this coun- 
try given as an aliment to weakly perfois. 
Salep, or the Root of the Orchis Morio. 

The preparation of this root, by which \\ is brought into the 
flate of a farinaceous powder is now well kmwn. As brought 
to us from Turkey, it is fuppofed to be formetfrom that fpecies 
of the Orchis above fet down ; but from Mr. Moulds account in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. lix. it may \t formed from 
feveral other fpecies of the fame genus ; and I have feen it pre- 
pared in this country from the Orchis bifolia, as »,ure and per- 
fect as any that comes from Turkey. In either ca^ it is an in- 
fipid fubftance, of which a fmall quantity by a proper manage- 
ment converts a large portion of water into a jelly. T\j s gelati- 
nous quality prefumes it to be nutrient; but we know o'i no ex- 
periments that have afcertained the degree of its nutritious Qua- 
lity, and we judge it to have been greatly over-rated. 
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The demulcent qualities both of this and of the preceding ar- 
ticle will be confidered hereafter. 

It is now proper for me to confider another farinaceous root, 
as I promifed to do after confidering the other farinacea. This 
is the Potato^ or Roots of the Solarium Tuberosum. This root, 
by a proper drying, is readily brought into a farinaceous pow- 
der that has every property of the Cerealia, except that it affords 
no gluten or animal matter, as wheat does. It affords a large 
proportion of an amylum, precifely of the fame nature with that 
of wheat, or of any other of the Cerealia. Its nutritious qua- 
lity in general is now afcertained by the experience of all Eu- 
rope, as in almoft every part of this it makes a confiderable por- 
' tion of the food of the vulgar. As, however, the Potato con- 
tains fuch a confiderable proportion of water, amounting to one 
half or more of their whole weight, they cannot be fuppofed to 
give, in proportion to their bulk, fo much nourifhment as the 
Cerealia do. In compenfation, however, of this, their watery 
texture renders them of eafy folution and digeftion in the fto- 
mach ; and I think they are lefs liable to become acefcent or to 
give heartburn than the unfermented Cerealia. 

Whilft the Potatoes are nourifhing, as we have faid, they are 
without any noxious quality that I can perceive ; and I am fur- 
prifed to find it has coft Mr. Parmentier fo much trouble to en- 
gage many of the philofophers of his country to approve of the 
ufe of this root, while the vulgar, by the fure guide of experi- 
ence, are univerfally reconciled to it. To confirm this, I do not 
think it neceffary to employ any other chemiftry than what is 
mentioned above. 

As the people of this country do not put fo much value on 
fermented bread as thofe cf fome other countries do, fo we have 
hardly thought of making Potatoes into a fermented bread ; but 
with the vulgar they frequently anfwer the general purpofe of 
bread taken in their boked ftate, in which they are often found 
to be dry and mealy. 

The other modes jf cookery proper for introducing this root 
into diet, are now efficiently known ; and whoever would en- 
quire more curioufiy into this may confult Parmentier and 
Berguis. 

Castanea, \k\i Chesnut. 

As thefe fruit afford no oil by expreffion, I could not, as I had 
formerly done, infert this article among the Nuces Oleofse, and 
have been *■ little uncertain where to place it ; but I can find no 
place more proper for it than here, after the Cerealia and other 
farinaceous matters which refemble thefe. 

The chefnut has a good deal of fweetnefs, which is more 
evolved by heat applied ; and its faccharine nature is fufficienthy 
evic.'cnt from the fermentable nature of its juice. Though it 
gives no oil by expreffion, yet from the oil that is manifeft in the 
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of the Fagus Sylvatica, it may be fuppofed to be in this alfo, 
although it happens to be more intimately united with the fac- 
charine part. Both together form a farinaceous matter which 
can be made into bread, and treated in every manner that the 
other farinacea can be. Its nutritious qualities are well known 
to the people in the fcuthern parts of Europe, amongft many of 
whom it is often the chief and almoft the whole of their food. 
It is faid to be of difficult folution and digeftlon ; and from the 
firmnefsof its texture, this might be fufpecled : but as faid above, 
this quality is more frequently fufpecled to be hurtful than it 
ought to be. 

b. Legumina, Legumes or Pulse. 
■ Thefe terms have not been accurately applied ; but we would 
ftricSlly confine them to the fruits of the papilinaceous plants ; to 
the capfule of which, of a determined ftrudture, the botanifts 
have now affixed the term of Legumen. 

In entering upon this fubjeft, we cannot help beginning with 
an obfervation, which though feemingly net connected with our 
treatife of materia medica, is not altogether foreign to it. It is 
this, that the feeds of the legumina are a farinaceous fub- 
ftance, affording an alimentary matter, upon the fame princi- 
ples as the cerealia and farinacea in general do : and thefe two 
fubftances, the cerealia and legumina, make the greateft part of 
the vegetable aliment employed by men. They are therefore 
very univerfally the obje6ts of the farmer's culture: and it is 
agreeable to obferve how well thefe two orders of plants, the 
Cuhniferae and Papilionacese are particularly adapted to thatpur- 
pofe. Whilft the culmifene raifed upon the fame foil for feve- 
ral years fucceffively exhauft and render it barren, fo that with- 
out reft or manure, its fertility cannot be maintained ; but if, 
inftead of repeating upon the fame foil the crops of the culmi- 
ferae, thefe crops are alternated with crops of the papilionaceae, 
the fertility of the foil may be preferved without reft or manure 
for many years together. This I know from experience ; and 
it ihows how well thefe two objects of the farmer's culture are 
adapted to his purpofe ; and that, while farinaceous matters in 
general are the alimentary fubftances required, nature has given 
them of two different kinds, to favour the cultivation of both. 

This obfervation, though of the utmoft importance, is not al- 
ways properly obfervedby the farmer j but it was very anciently 
perceived, and in general obferved. 

Hence Virgil : 

Aut ibi flava seres mutato semine farra ; 
Uncle prius laetum siliqua qaussante legumen, 
Aut tenues foetus vicix, tristisque lupini 
Sustuleris fragiles calamos, sylvamque sonantem. 

The other ancient writers on hufbandry always mention the 
leguminous crops as' answering the purpofe of manure ; and the 
Vol. I. Z 
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moderns have properly named them Meliorating Crops. The 
reafon of all this might be given, but it is not proper in this place. 

The feeds of the Legumina, when quite ripe and dry, are 
readily broke down into a fine powder, in its confillence refem* 
bling the farina of the cerealia, but of a more unctuous ibftnefs, 
and of a fweeter tafte. When triturated with water they give 
a more milky iblution than the cerealia ; and when the entire 
feeds are treated by expreflion, with a confiderable heat applied, 
they give manifeflly an oily exfudation. In their germination 
they ihow a confiderable quantity of a faccharine matter evolv- 
ed ; and in this ftate their folution is readily enough fubjected 
to a vinous fermentation. Their refembling the cerealia is fur- 
ther evinced by their affording, in confequence of a proper treat- 
ment, a confiderable quantity of amylum. All thele cor.fidera- 
tions fhew that the Ligumina contain a faccharine matter equal 
to that of the cerealia, and at the fame time a greater propor- 
tion of oil ; which explains fufficiently why the former are more 
nourifhing than the latter. This is confirmed by daily experi- 
ence in brutes ; and its being the fame in men I am affured from 
this obfervation: On certain farms of this country, upon which 
the Legumina are produced in great abundance, the labouring 
fervants are much fed upon that kind of grain ; but if fuch fer- 
vants are removed to a farm upon which the Legumina are not 
iii fuch plenty, and therefore they are fed with the cerealia, they 
foon find a decay of ftrength ; *end it is common for fervants in 
making fuch removals to infift cm their being provided daily or 
weekly with a certain quantity of the leguminous meal. 

It is perhaps owing to the leguminous feeds being of a more 
oilv quality, that they are not of fo eafy folution as the Cerealia, 
and are therefore fuited to the more robuft people. They have 
alio another quality which very much affects the digeftion of 
them. By the experiments of Boyle and Hales, it appears that 
they contain a large quantity of air in a fixed ftate, which during 
their digeftion in the flomach is extricated in greater quantity 
than can be again abforbed : and upon that account thefe legu- 
mina have been at all times noted for occafioning flatulency, and 
fometimes colic pains. 

It is to be remarked, that the legumina are ufed in two differ- 
ent ftates : one is when they are young, and therefore of a ten- 
der texture, eafily digefled, and giving lefs flatulency, but at 
the fame time giving lefs nourifhment : the other ftate is, when 
they are ripe ; in which ftate they are more nourifhing, but 
with the qualities of being difficultly digefted, and of occafion- 
ing flatulency, as we have faid. Their qualities in the various 
intermediate flates may be judged of as they approach more or 
lefs to the one or other extreme. 

After faying thus much of the Legumina in general, I need 
fay little about the particulars. 
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Pimm, Pease. 

Faba, the Bean. 

The difference of tbefe, with refpect to the general qualities 
mentioned above, is very inconfiderable. The peafe, though 
perhaps lefs nutrient and lefs flatulent than the bean, are gene- 
rally more tender ; and therefore it is that the peafe, in their 
full grown ftate, are more frequently, and almoft only, upon our 
tables. With refpe<5l to their young ftate, the fame difference 
may appear; but I believe it is for the following reafon, that 
the* peafe can be more conveniently employed in a younger Hate 
than the bean. T. ? hufk of young peafe is a tender and foluble 
fubftance, and is never feparated from the flefhy part of the pea ; 
whereas the hufk of the bean is not filch a foluble matter, and 
is therefore commonly and very properly feparated from the 
body of the bean, efpecially when this is in any thing of an ad- 
vanced ftate. 

With refpec"l to both thefe Legumina in their young ftate, 
there is a confiderable variety of them both for the purpofe of 
the gardener and of the table ; but the difference of their quali- 
ties for the latter purpofe is not confiderable, and may be eafily 
afcertained by the circumftances to be perceived in the tafte of 
them, as they arc fweeter or more mucilaginous. 

Ph as co //, Kidney-Bean . 

Thefe in their ripe ftate cannot be eafily produced in this cli- 
mate, and therefore feldom appear upon our tables. They are 
faid, and feem to me, to be lefs nutrient and lefs flatulent than 
the peafe and beans. The Phafcolus in this country is only 
employed in the young and green ftate of their Legumina ; and 
fome fpecies of peafe may be employed in the fame manner. In 
both cafes, the fubftance when well boiled is of the oleraceous 
kind : but though fweeter and more nutrient than thefe, is ftill 
tender and eafily digefted. 

c. Nuces Oleosa. 

Thefe are farinaceous feeds, which have a large proportion of 
oil in their compofition. We have faid above, that oil is alwayB 
a part in the compofition of farina ; but in many inftances it is 
fo intimately united with the faccharine part, that its diftinguilh- 
jng qualities do not appear. Here, however, it does appear, or 
at lead it is very readily by expreflion or heat feparated in its 
proper form. 

In w T hftt manner it before exifted in the feed, is not very clear. 
The common opinion is, that even in the feed it exifted in a fe- 
parate ftate, lodged in certain cells feparate from the reft of the 
fubftance : but this is not certain ; for the eye, even aflifted with 
the microfcope, does not difcoverfuch cells ; and in certain feeds 
treated by infufion, the whole of their fubftance is extracted in 
the form of a mucilage, in which no oil appears feparated. The 
oil here, therefore, in this mucilage, is united with the othec 
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parts of the fubftance, and may have been fo while it exifted in 
the entire feed. How indeed, in that cafe, it can be feparated 
by expreflion, is not eafily explained ; but from the confiderations 
juft now offered, it muft fomehow be done without leading us 
to fuppofe the feparate exiftence of it in the feed. 

This fubjecl is touched as a piece of chemiflry relative to fome 
queilions that have before occurred; but it is not neceffary to 
infifi farther upon it now: for whether the oil of the Nuces 
Oleofas exifts in a farinaceous or in an oily (late, it will equally 
anfwer cur purpofe in proving, that thefe kernels are confidera- 
bly nutritious ; and that bulk for bulk, or weight for weight, 
they are more fo than any of the farinacea hitherto mentioned. 
They are accordingly employed in diet ; and in fome inftances 
as a confiderable part ol it. This indeed happens in a few in- 
stances onty, and chiefly when they are taken in their young and 
unripe ftate : for it appears that as they proceed in their growth, 
it is their faccharine and ftriclry farinaceous matter that is firft 
produced with a fmalicr proportion of oil ; and that by the fur- 
ther maturation of the feed, the quantity and proportion of the 
oil is conftantly increafmg to the utmofl it can arrive at. It is 
thus we may explain the iarge ufe that is made of the cocoa-nut 
or chocolate in the torrid zone. 

In other cafes, where- the oil of thefe kernels is in large pro- 
portion to the other fubftance, I doubt if they can be employed' 
as tood in large quantity, and by themfelves, for that purpofe. 
Whatever may be the power of our gaftric fluid, I believe it 
does not operate upon any vegetable fubftance, unlefs this fub- 
ftance is at the fame time fubjecled to fome degree of fermenta- 
tion ; but oily matters feem to refill this, and are therefore of 
difficult digeftion, lie long in the ftomach, and often feel un- 
eafy there. It is true, that oil itfeif is digefted; but it proba- 
bly is by a mixture with acids previoufly provided in the fto- 
mach, and when at the fame time both the oil and acid are in a 
fluid ftate. In the cafe of the oily farinacea, it fcems to be the 
folution that gives the difficulty ; and I have known many in- 
ftances of parts of thefe kernels being brought up from the fto- 
mach by a rumination, long after they had been taken down. 

Enough is now laid with regard to the nature of the oily fari- 
nacea in general ; and the particulars do not give occafion for 
much to be faid. 

The Avellana, the Amygdalae dukes, and the Juglanf, do each 
of them contain a large, and much the fame, proportion of a 
mild oil, and are therefore very much of the fame nature and 
qualities, whether as food or medicine. It is only to be remark- 
ed, that as we faid before that thefe oily kernels are in different 
ftates in the progrefs of their maturation, fo they will alfo differ 
according to their climate, giving more or lefs of that maturity. 
Thus the Filberts or hazel-nuts of this climate do not contain 
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the fame quantity of oil which they do in more fouthefn regions. 
— Thefe three oily nuts mentioned have each of them a cuticle 
inclofing their farinaceous and oily matter. This, in the two 
firft, is a powdery aftringent fubftance ; and when the kernels 
are eaten with the cuticle upon them, this adheres to the fauces 
for a long time after, and excites coughing ; which, however, 
does not at all happen from eating the decorticated feeds. 

The Pistachio does not contain fuch a quantity of oil as the 
others mentioned ; and how they turn out in nourimment I have 
not learned. 

One of the mod confiderable of the oily farinacea, is the 
Cacao or Chocolate, which yet remains to be fpoken of. How 
it may differ in its farinaceous part from that matter in the 
other feeds, I cannot perceive : but it feems to be very intimate- 
ly blended with the oily part, as it exifts in the nut or kernel ; 
and it feems alfo particularly fit for being united by triture with 
that oil when it has been anywifc before feparated. With this 
farina the oil feems to be in as large proportion as in any 
other of the oily farinacea ; and this oil, while it is equally bland 
as in any of the others, has this fuperior quality, that it is much 
lefs liable than any of them to become rancid. 

From thefe circumftances it will appear, that Chocolate rauft 
be equally nutritious with any other inch fubftance, and perhaps 
lefs often five to the ftomach. This fubftance, however, is not 
always eafily digefted, and has fometimes given all theinconve- 
niencies in digellion that have happened from the others ; but 
it appears that thefe inconveniencies may be in a great meafure 
obviated by a very diligent triture, uniting very intimately the 
farinaceous and oily part. This feems to be attempted in every 
preparation of Chocolate for food : but it feems to be no where 
executed fo perfectly as at London ; where, inftead of the levi- 
gation formerly pra6lifed, it is made to pafs between two cylin- 
ders rolled againft one another. The Chocolate thus prepared 
can be very equally diffufed, and almoft diflblved, in water or 
milk, and that without fhowing any particles of oil floating fe- 
parately on the furface ; which, however, happens to every 
other preparation of it that I havefeen. It is at the fame time 
to be remarked, that Chocolate is always more eafily digefted, 
as its oily and farinaceous parts are, by its preparation, more 
intimately united together. 

To the lift of the Nuces Oleosa: fhoukl have been added the 
la Papaveris Albi, or White Poppy Seeds, which, with a por- 
tion of farinaceous, contain a large quantity of oily matter, which 
may be copioully obtained from them by expreffion. This has 
precifely the fame qualities as the other expreffed oils, and has 
been employed both in diet and medicine as the others have 
been. It is hardly atceffary now-a-days to fay that thefe feeds 
have not it the flighted; degree any part of the narcotic quality 
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which prevails fp confiderably in the capfules, or as they arc cal- 
led the Poppy-heads, from which they are taken. Thefe feeds 
have been employed in diet in conliderable quantities, without 
difcovering the fmalleft degree of a narcotic quality, or any 
other than thofe of the Nuces Oleofae we have already treated of. 

To the fame lift of oily feeds might have been added the feeds 
of the cucurbitaceous fruits, commonly known under the title of 
the greater Cold Seeds. All thefe, with a portion of farinace- 
ous matter, contain a quantity of oil, and gives them a title to 
be mentioned in this place. They have accordingly been for- 
merly much employed along with almonds in preparing emul- 
lions. There is no impropriety in their employment; but at 
the fame time they have no different qualities from thofe of the 
ad, and have certainly no peculiar refrigerant powers to re- 
commend their uie. They are therefore now properly omitted 
in both the Edinburgh and London difpenfatories. 

The oily pai't of thefe oily farinacea feparated by itfelf, is 
much of the fame nature in all the different fpecies, and is much 
of the nature of the Olive-oil, which is next to be fpoken of; and 
which, as an oil, is more employed in food than all the reft. 

Oil of Olives. 

Much might be faid of this as a medicine ; but I am here con- 
fined to fpeak of it as a nutriment only : and if we confider low 
much oily matter is neceffary to the animal fyftem, it will rea- 
dily appear why fo much of oily matter is taken in diet. Befides 
the quantity of oily matter that is almoft always joined and in- 
termixed with our animal food, there is even a part of that, and 
a very great part of our vegetable aliments, that in our cookery 
are almoft conllantly accompanied with oil in one fhape or 
other ; and there are hardly any people known that do not make 
ufe of oil in its feparate ftate, and who have not made fonie 
provifion for this purpofe. This provifion is indeed drawn Irom 
different fources in different countries ; but it feems to be very 
nearly of the fame nature in all of them : that is, it is a mild 
and bland oil, with little odour or tafte, and very nearly the 
fame as it is found in many vegetables, and in the bodies of al- 
moft all animals. At leaft thefe oils, when brought' to the fame 
degree of purity, arc, except in point of confidence, very nearly 
the fame. There will be no difficulty, therefore, in admitting 
that the unctuous and mild oils of vegetables are fuitedjto fupply 
the human body, either as it grows requiring nourishment, or 
as upon occafion of wafte it may require repair. 

As the oil of the human body is collected for the purpofes of 
the ceconomy in confiderable quantities in particular parts of the 
body, fo it may be, and has been, imagined, that the oil taken 
into the body is merely to afford or fupply the oil of the adipofe 
membrane ; and that, as taken in, it contmucs unchanged both 
as it paffes through the firft paffages, and even as diffufed in the 
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blood-veffels it continues there unmixed till it exfudes through 
pores in the veffels into the cellular texture. We have endea- 
vored, however, to give another view of this matter, and to fhow, 
that the oil taken into the ftomach is at length truly mixed with 
the proper animal fluid, and makes a confiderable part in the com* 
pofition of it. And agreeable to the other parts of the theory 
on that fubject, it feems proper 5 to remark, that oil and oily mat- 
ters are, from fpontaneous inftinc~l as it would feem, taken in 
efpecially with acefcent fubftances, that is, with the moil part 
of vegetables. 

Which of the oils employed in diet are belt fuitcd to the pur- 
pose, we cannot diftinclly perceive ; and believe they are all 
equally proper, if they are equally free from other adherent! 
matters, and from rancidity in themfelves. 

Whilft the moft part of men willingly receive, and digeft ea- 
fily, a confiderable portion of oily matters, there are certain per- 
fons whofe ftomachs digeft them with very great difficulty, ov 
not at all. I have known feveral who, in the courfe of a long 
life, conftantly felt uneafy from taking in any oily matter, and 
therefore avoided them very entirely ; fo that I have known <* 
woman of fourfcore years who had hardly ever tafted butter. I 
have alio known feveral perfons who, at certain periods of their 
lives, could not find that oily matters, though taken down with- 
out averfion, were truly mifcible with the other fluids of the fto- 
mach, but were ready to be thrown up by eruclation in the fame 
oily ftate they had been taken down in, and pretty entirely fe pa- 
rated from the matters which they had been very intimately mix- 
ed with in diet. 

There is alfo this confiderable difference in ufing oily matters, 
that fome perfons can take, and readily enough digeft, a portion 
of thefe, though they have contracted a good deal of empyreu- 
ma, and though they have acquired a good deal of rancidity ; 
while many other perfons, though they can take oily matters 
very freely, are, however, very ready to find them indigeftible, 
if tainted Avith any degree of empyreuma or rancidity. 

I thought it proper to mark thefe differences in the digeftion 
of oils ; but how they may be explained or accounted for I can- 
not find. We have of late had the exiftence of a gaftric men- 
flruum very well afcertained ; but the caufes of its different ope- 
ration in different animals, and in different men, are by no means 
yet explained. Upon the fuppofhion of this menftruum, and of 
its folving powers in general, I have endeavored to affign the 
qualities of feveral different aliments ; but the many differences 
of thefe which appear in different men, I do not pretend almoft 
in any meafure to account for. 

With refpeel to the different digeftion of oils juft now men- 
tioned, I will add an obfervation, which, though it does not re- 
lieve any of our difficulties, is a matter of fact, and therefore 
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to be marked. In feveral of the perfons who could not find oils 
readily mifcible with the other fluids of the ftomach, I have 
found at the fame time that their ftomachs abounded with acid 
to an uncommon degree. What effect this may have, or if it 
may have any at all, upon the do6lrine I have maintained above, 
that acid is a chief means of uniting oil with the other parts of 
the animal fluid, I leave my fpeculating readers to determine. 

After the other vegetable aliments, I have fet down the chief 
fpecies of the Esculent Fungi; and as this country does not af- 
ford any variety of thefe, I have not experience enough to mark 
any different qualities that may appear in the feveral kinds : but 
what I have to fay in general with regard to them deferves atten- 
tion. If they are truly vegetable matters, which fome have 
doubted of, they are truly different from every other vegetable 
that we are acquainted with : for in the firft part of their diltil- 
lation, without addition, they give out no acid, but a large pro- 
portion of volatile alkali ; and expofed fo as to undergo a fpon- 
taneous fermentation, they fhow no acefcency, but become im- 
mediately putrid. By thefe two circumflances, afcertained by 
our own experiments, they fhow a very near refemblance to the 
nature of animal fubflances ; and from thence their qualities are 
to be judged of. They feem nowife fuited, as vegetable fub- 
ftanccs fo univerfally are, to be joined with animal fubflances, 
with a view to obviate and moderate the tendency of the latter 
to putrefaction ; and we alfo prefume that they are more confi- 
derably nutritious than almoft any truly vegetable fubflances are. 

I here meet with a miftake made in the catalogue given above, 
owing to my haftily copying the catalogue that was inferted in 
the fpurious edition of my lectures. There, after the Cibi ex 
Vegetabiliom, was inferted the feclions of Potus and Condimenta; 
but it will be obvious that they ought to have been poftponed till 
the whole of the aliments had been confidered : and therefore 
I am now to follow that meafure. 



SECT. II. 

OF ALIMENTS TAKEN FROM THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

JL HESE are fomewhat different, as they are taken from one 
or other of the fix clafles of Mammalia, Aves, Pifces, Amphi- 
bia, Infcdta, and Vermes ; into which naturalifts have now 
agreed to divide the whole fubjecls of the animal kingdom: and 
I fhall now therefore confider the animal aliments as they are 
taken feverally from thefe clafles. 

§. I. Of Aliments taken from the Class of Mammalia. 
Of this clafs there are two orders, the Primates and Cete, 
which we fhall not take any further notice of as alimentary : for 
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though even the firft among certain people may be fuch, and 
more certainly the latter is frequently fuch among many ; yet as 
thefe are hardly ufed among civilized people, as we are almoft 
entirely unacquainted with the ufe of them, and have no infor- 
mation with refpect to them that can be depended upon, we 
(hall take no further notice of them in this treatife. 

Here we fhall confine ourfelves to the confederation of the 
aliments taken from thofe other orders of the Mammalia which 
by natural! Its were formerly comprehended under the title of 
Quadrupedia. 

Of many of thefe quadrupedia we ufe the milk which the fe- 
males of certain orders afford, as a frequent part of our aliment ; 
and as this is commonly and juftly held to be of an intermedi- 
ate nature between the entirely vegetable and entirely animal 
aliments ; fo it feems proper in palling here from the confidera* 
tion of the one kind to that of the other, to give fome attention, 
in the firft place, to this intermediate or mixed kind of aliment. 

Article I. Of Milk. 

We fhould perhaps begin this fubject with explaining the 
manner and occafion of the production of milk in the female 
fex ; but we referve that till we fhall have confidered the nature 
of this fluid, as it may be afcertained by obfervation and ex- 
periment. 

In doing this, we muft limit ourfelves to the confederation of 
thofe milks only which are ufed as aliment in this country : for 
although in other countries other milks are ufed, we have not 
fufficient information to enable us to fpeak diftinctly concerning 
them. The milks, therefore, to be here confidered are thofe of 
Women, or of the domeftic animals, Asses, Mares, Cows, Goats, 
and Sheep. 

Thefe milks feem to have properties much in common with 
one another, in as far as they confift of parts which are nearly 
of the fame nature in each ; and the difference of milk feems to 
depend chiefly upon the proportion of thefe parts to the whole, 
and of the feveral parts to one another. It will therefore be 
allowable, and even proper, to begin with the confideration of 
milk in general. 

Milk, as it iffues, or is drawn from the veffels of the female 
that affords it, appears to be a homogeneous liquor ; but after 
it has remained for fome time at reft in the open air, it difcovers 
itfelf to confift of different parts or fubftances, into which it 
fpontaneoufly feparates, and which are conftantly found to be an 
oily, a coagulable, and a watery matter ; or as they are vulgarly 
known under the names of Cream, Curd, and Whey. We are 
here to confider thefe parts in the order we have now men- 
tioned them. 

The ordinary circumftances of this feparation, fo commonly 
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occurring under our eyes, need not be defcribed here ; but 
as it may be confiderably varied by the circumstances in 
which the milk is expofed or kept, as well as by various arti- 
fices that may be applied to it, we Ihall in confidering the feve- 
ral parts, take notice of the feveral circumstances and artifices 
affecting the reparation of them, and of the differences thence 
ariling in the parts when feparated. 

Vv e begin with the confideration of the oily part of milk, 
which is commonly the firft that is fpontaneouily feparated. 
When milk is drawn from the female animal that affords it, if no 
coagulating power is applied to it, and it is allowed to remaiq at 
reft for fome time, it has a part fpontaneoully feparated, which 
floats upon the furface of the whole, appears of a thicker con- 
filtence than what remains below, and is manifeftly of an oily 
or unctuous nature. This is commonly known under the name 
of Cream : and though the feparation of it will take place in 
clofe veffels, it takes place more quickly and completely if the 
furface of the milk be expofed to the air; and in larger quantity 
if it be expofed by a large furface, over which a gentle ftream 
of air is conftantly paffing. The influence of the contact of air 
appears further from this, that as the cream firft formed inter- 
pofes a denfe layer between the air and the body of the milk, 
more cream can be obtained than from a given quantity of milk, 
if as foon as a layer of cream is formed it be taken off from the 
furface, and thereby a new furface be freely expofed to the air. 
It feems alfo to be a meafure for expeding and increafing the 
feparation of the oily part if the milk foon after it is drawn 
from the animal, be made to boil over the fire. By this a great 
quantity of air is detached from it ; and the intumefcence of 
the milk, which always appears upon this occafion, fhows that 
the whole body of the milk is in every part of it greatly agita- 
ted. The theory of this effect of boiling is not very evident ; 
but it feems to depend upon this, that the oily parts of milk are 
very minutely diffufed among the other parts of it, and connect- 
ed with them by the attraction of adhefion ; but as the attraction 
of the oily parts towards one another fhould be ftill greater than 
towards the other parts of the milk, it is perhaps only neceffary 
by fome agitation of the whole to bring the oily parts in contact 
with one another, in order to unite them together, and thereby 
make them feparate themfelves more readily and copioufly. — 
I expect this will be found to be the theory of the manoeuvre by 
which butter is commonly procured from cream, as will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

The feparation of cream is much affected by the ftate of the 
milk in its progrefs towards the other feparations that are to 
take place. As after fome time milk becomes acid, and not 
long after is coagulated into one mafs ; fo, as the acefcency pro- 
ceeds, the feparation of the cream is in fome meafure interrupt- 
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ed, and upon the coagulation taking place it ceafes altogether. 
It is therefore that as the acefcency and coagulation are haf- 
tened in warm, and retarded in cold weather ; lb, according to 
the ftate of the weather, the production of the cream is greater 
or lefs. As thunder, and a certain difpofition in the air to pro- 
duce that meteor, is found to haften the acefcency and coagula- 
tion of milk ; fo this explains the effects of thunder, and of a 
certain Hate of the air upon the feparation of cream. 

The proportion of the oily part in milk depends upon differ- 
ent circumstances in the ftate of the animal affording it. There 
is undoubtedly in certain females a peculiar conftiiution difpo- 
iing them to give a greater proportion of oil in their milk than 
other animals of the fame fpecies do, though both the one and 
the other be precifely in the fame circumftances. What this 
depends upon is not clearly perceived. It may, and certainly 
in fome meafure does, depend upon the peculiar conftitution of 
the animal : but it appears moll frequently in animals bred in 
particular places, as the Ifle of Alderney, the climate and foil of 
which I do not exactly know ; but we are certain that it is con- 
ftant in animals bred and reared in mountainous countries, fuch 
as the mountains of Swifferland and the Highlands of Scotland. 

The conftitution, however, of animals being given, various 
other circumftances give a different proportion of the oil in their 
milk. It is commonly greater as the age of the animal is more 
advanced, or as the animal is longer after its delivery ; and efpe- 
cially it is greater as the foil of the pafture ground drier, or as 
it has been for more years in pafture ; and, on the contrary, as 
the foil is moifter, and r as the herbage is more fucculent, the 
proportion of oil is diminifhed. 

The proportion of the oily part of milk being thus afcertained, 
we have next to obferve, that as it is at firft feparated in the form 
of cream, this, befides the proper oily part, always contains a 
certain quantity of both the coagulable and watery parts of the 
milk. From thefe the oil is to be feparated by an agitation 
which we call Churning ; and by which it is obtained in the 
form of what we call butter. The theory of this operation we 
have hinted above ; and as the procefs fucceeds without the ef- 
cape of air, or other mark of any fermentation, and fucceeds 
under the admixtures of various fubftances, it is probable that it 
depends upon the agitation alone operating in the manner we 
have faid : And the theory of it feems to be confirmed by its 
explaining at the fame time the effects of boiling, which in the 
Devonfhire practice allows butter to be procured from cream 
with much lefs agitation than is in other cafes neceffary. 

As we have now confidered the means by which the oily part 
of milk is obtained very much in its feparate ftate, it is time to 
confider its nature and peculiar qualities. 

This oil, in its recent ftate, is very much of the nature of 
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the expreffed and unctuous oils of vegetables and that of animal 
fats, both in its fenfible qualities and as examined by a chemical 
analyfis. Batter is more confident than the moft part of vegeta- 
ble oils, owing we fuppofe to a mucilaginous matter adhering, 
which feems alfo to adhere to thole oils ; but here probably the 
mucilaginous or cafeous part of milk adheres more firmly, on 
account of the acid of milk alfo adhering. Butter, like the other 
mild and fat oils, is liable to a change which we call Rancidity, 
in which it acquires a peculiar odour and tafte, very commonly 
known, and as quite sui generis not to be defcribed. Wherein 
fuch a change confifts is not yet well explained. It feems to 
depend upon a change, not in the proper oil, but in fome of the 
matters adhering to it : for butter not well freed from butter- 
milk more readily becomes rancid than that which is more en- 
tirely feparated from it ; and butter by being melted and freed 
from a depofit which it makes on being kept in a melted ftate 
for fome time, may be thereby longer preferved from rancidity ; 
and in that cafe alfo it becomes of a more fluid confidence : 
all which I think implies, that it is a more pure oil than it was 
before. 

What is the nature of the matter which may be thus feparated 
from butter, and is the proper fubjecl of rancidity, it is difficult 
to determine : but that it is in part an acid, I judge from the 
rancidity's being promoted by the adherence of butter-milk ; 
and from hence alfo, that rancid butter readily corrodes copper, 
which it did not in its recent ftate. Along with this acid there 
is manifeftly alfo a mucilaginous matter ; and it feems to me, 
that in both thefe matters together a fermentation takes place, 
and gives the rancidity in queftion. This peculiar fermentation, 
however, is ftill little underftood ; and till it is better known, we 
cannot find what is very much to be defired, the means of ob- 
viating the rancidity of butter, and of other fat oils. In the 
mean time, the only means we know of that may be employed 
for butter, is the feparating its acid and mucilaginous parts, and 
the application of fea-falt. If we employ a very perfe6t fait of 
this kind, we need to employ only a fmall quantity of it ; and 
if at the fame time we aflift its antizymic power, by adding a 
fmall proportion of nitre and fugar, we may thus preferve but- 
ter very long in a condition fit to be ufed as an aliment. 

After the oily, I am now to confider the Coagulable part of 
milk. In a few days after milk has been taken from the animal 
that affords it, the cream is in that time feparated from it, and 
the remainder is fpontaneoufly coagulated into a foft but fome- 
what confident mafs, comprehending the watery parts of the 
milk, which are always at the fame time in an acid ftate ; and 
indeed this acid ftate almoft always precedes the coagulation of 
the whole. 

In fome time after the coagulation is formed, the watery part 
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» 
feparates from the properly coagulated, fo that this may be col- 
leaed more entirely by itfelf; and in that ftate it is frequently 
ufed in diet : but it is never cohVaed, or attempted to be brought 
into a folid form, fo as to get the appellation of Cheefe. The 
fpontaneous coagulum of cream is fometimes employed to give 
a fpecies of cheefe : but every other fpecies of cheefe is made 
by an artificial coagulation ; that is, by the addition of a coagu- 
lating matter, either to entire milk immediately after it is drawn 
from the animal affording it, or to milk after the cream has been 
feparated from it, but before the fpontaneous coagulation had 
come on. The coagulating matter employed for this purpofe is 
named Runnet; and it is cqmmonly produced by filling the 
fourth ftomach of a calf with milk, which is there coagulated ; 
and the ftomach, with this coagulum included, is preierved for 
ufe in fait and water. The ordinary management ana employ- 
ment of this I need not take notice of ; but it is very proper to 
obferve, that the ordinary preparation of it has given occafion 
to a fuppofition that the coagulating power of it depended upon 
the acidity that was found in the ftomach of the calf, and com- 
municated to the milk that was poured into it ; but Dr. Young's 
experiments fhow clearK that the coagulating power of runnet 
does not depend upon that acidity, but is a quality refiding; in 
the fubftance of the ftomach itfelf, as well as in the ftomach of 
many other animals, and in many other fubftances the molt re- 
mote from any fufpicion of adhering acidity. 

Thefe experiments indeed leave us much at a lofs in judging 
upon what the coagulating power of runnet, and of many other 
fubftances which may be employed as iuch, do really depend ; 
and the whole of this bufinefs muft be left uncertain till more 
experiments fhall be made. In the mean time, it is enough to 
our purpofe to obferve, that the cheefe which is ufed as an ali- 
ment is always made by the ufe of the ordinary runnet ; and 
therefore that nothing diftinguiihes the qualities of the cheefe 
made, but the kind and qualities of the milk of which it is pre- 
pared, and the various circumftances and practices which take 
place in the preparation of it. But before entering upon the con- 
sideration of the feveral fpecies of cheefe, I muft fay fomething 
of the nature of cheefe in general. 

A quality belonging to every fpecies of cheefe is, that it is 
liable to putrefaction ; and by this it may be faid that it ap- 
proaches to the nature of animal fubftances. This opinion is 
confirmed by the matter of which cheefe is formed, being, like 
animal fubftances, coagulated by acids, alcohol, and heat. It 
is true, that the two latter, and even the mineral acids, do not 
act upon the coagulable part of milk in the fame circumftances 
and in the fame manner as they do upon the ferum of animal 
blood ; but ftill they do act upon milk in a manner that fhows a 
great fimilarity of the two fubjecls. The animal nature of cheefe 
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is efpecially confirmed by its yielding in diftillation a volatile al- 
kali. This indeed is a difputed fa6t ; but I affume it upon the 
authority of eminent chemifts, and upon a6lual experiment made 
under my own eye. A pound of fkimmed-milk cheefe, not in 
the leaft affected by putrefaction, yielded in diftillation, firft, a 
very pure water, very (lightly acid ; fecondly, a liquor which 
effervefced ftrongly with the mineral acids j and, thirdly, there 
came over an alkaline fait, concreting every where on the infide 
of the receiver ; and, in the laft place, an empyreumatic oil. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I conclude, that cheefe, or the 
coagulable part of milk, is very much of the nature of animal 
fubltances ; and if we Jhall adopt the common opinion, that milk 
is efpecially formed of the chyle or newly taken-in aliment, we 
ihail readily perceive that this muft be always blended with the 
lymph which it meets with in its paflage through the lacrteals and 
thoracic duel ; and we lhall then alio admit that this lymph makes 
a part, and particularly the coagulable part, of milk. We judge, 
therefore, that milk is properly fuppofed to contain a portion of 
animal matter ; and at the fame time, that the milk of animals 
feeding wholly, or for a great part, on vegetables, may be jultly 
fuppofed to be an aliment of an intermediate kind between ve« 
gx.aole and animal. 

This is our doctrine with refpecl to cheefe in general ; but it 
is now to be remarked, that cheefe as employed in diet is of very 
different kinds. We have faid already, that cheefe is hardly 
ever made of the fubltance formed by the fpontaneous coagula- 
tion of milk, and at leaft only in the cafe mentioned above. In 
all oilier cafes, cheefe is formed of curd produced by the appli- 
cation of runnet; and the cheefe thus produced is diltinguiihed 
in the firft place by the condition of the milk it is made of. Thus 
thj runnet may be applied to entire milk as it is drawn from the 
animal affording it; or it may be applied to that milk after it 
has been previoufly deprived of its cream ; or it may be applied 
to the cream feparated from the watery parts of the milk ; or it 
may be applied to a portion of entire milk, to which is added a 
quantity of cream taken from another portion of the fame milk : 
from which efpecially a confiderable difference of cheefe may 
arife from the different proportion of the coagulable and oily 
parts in the milk employed. Laftly, the milk employed maybe 
that of one animal only ; or it may be a mixture in different pro- 
portions of the feveral milks employed in our diet, but efpecially 
thofe ox cows, goats, and fheep, the only milks from which 
cheefe is prepared in this country. 

Be fides thefe differences of cheefe arifing from the ftate and 
quality of the milk employed, there are many other differences 
arifing from the various practices employed in preparing it ; as 
by the different circumftances of the coagulation ; by the man- 
agement of the coagulum or curd ; by the preffure given to it ; 
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by the falting and drying ; and by the manner in which it is af- 
terwards preierved. Thefe confiderations will fliow the very 
great variety of cheefe as it is prefented upon our tables : but I 
am not able to explain all the caufes of this variety ; and it does 
not appear neceffary to attempt it, as they relate more to cecono- 
my and talte than to our prefent purpofe of confidering it as an 
alimentary matter. — This we mall confider after'we have treated 
of all the feveral parts of milk ; and at prefent lhall touch only 
upon a curious quell ion with refpe6l to the variety of cheefe. 

Clieefes are commonly diftinguifhed by the different diftridts 
of die country producing them, and in many of which they are 
often of a peculiar kind. From what has been already faid, it 
will readily appear that the practices of different countries may 
differ very conliderably, fo as to give a different ftate of the 
cheefe produced ; and for the fake of the particular qualities 
they may poffefs, or atleaft for the purpofe of accommodating 
them to particular taftes, it might be defired that the practices 
of different countries fhould be afcertaincd, fo that they might 
be occafionally imitated. This, however, is extremely difficult; 
and the reafon of it feems to be, that when in any manufacture 
the circumftances of the materials, and the practices employed 
in working upon them, may be greatly varied, it mult be almoft 
impofiible for any two perfons who have not often operated toge- 
ther, to take exactly the fame meafures in every ftep of a long 
procefs. 

Having thus fuggefted what feemed to be proper at prefent 
concerning the cafeous part, it remains now to confider the 
third ingredient in the compofition of milk ; that is, the watery 
part, or, as it is commonly called, the Whey. 

A pure tkmentary water is always a very confiderable part of 
milk, as appears when we confider it according as it is either 
fpontaneoufly or artificially feparated from the other parts of the 
milk, or when after it is feparated we examine it by evapora- 
tion, applying fuch a gentle heat as can hardly volatilize any 
other matter but the pure water. In fuch cafes, both from HoJT- 
maris and from Young's experiments, it appears that the water 
is at leaft feven-eighths of the whole milk. 

From hence it may be obferved, that milk is always to be con- 
fidered as a very liquid aliment ; but it is at the fame time to be 
remarked, that this is not equally applicable to the different 
kinds of milk : for although the proportion of oily and coagula- 
ble parts be confiderably different in different milks, yet the pro- 
portion of the watery part is not fo much varied. The refiduum 
of four ounces, after evaporation, of cows milk is very nearly 
the fame ; as in the former it is three drams and thirty-two 
grains, in the latter three drams and thirty-four grains. 

The watery part feparated from the other parts of milk is dif- 
ferent according to the ftate of the milk from which it has been 
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feparated: but under whatever circumstances feparated, this 
watery part is always found to hold diffolved in it a quantity of 
matter which is different in kind, and different in proportion, 
according to the ftate of the milk at the time of the feparation 
of the watery part. 

When the watery part is taken from new milk coagulated by 
runnet, and when we efpecially name it Whey, it always contains 
diffufed in it a confiderable quantity of the oily and cafeous parts, 
which by certain practices can be again feparated from it. When 
whey is feparated from fkimmed milk, or that which has been 
previoufly deprived of its cream, it flill contains a quantity of 
the cafeous part, but lefs of the oily. When the watery part of 
milk is feparated from the oily by churning, we name it Butter* 
milk ; and it then contains a large proportion of the cafeous 
part, with very little of the oily. Laftly, the watery part may 
be feparated either from entire or from fkimmed milk, in con- 
fequence of fponataneous coagulation ; and in this ftate it is al- 
ways acid, and at the fame time is the moll entirely freed from 
both the oily and the cafeous parts. In thefe different ftates, 
the qualities of the watery parts of milk as an aliment (hall be ta- 
ken notice of hereafter. — Having thus mentioned the different 
ftates in which we obtain the watery part of milk, we now re- 
turn to confider it in that ftate in which we moft commonly em- 
ploy it, that is, as it is obtained from entire milk, in confe- 
quence of its coagulation by runnet. In this ftate it is differ- 
ent according as the milk is taken from different animals, and 
not always in proportion to the contents of the feveral milks in 
their entire ftate. Thus, as cows milk feems to contain a larger 
proportion of oil than that of goats, it might be fuppofed that 
the whey of cows milk fhould contain more oil than that of 
goats milk : but the contrary appears to me to be the cafe ; and 
it feems to depend upon this, that the oil of goats milk does not 
fo readily feparate itfeli from the watery parts as it does from 
that of cows, but remains more tenacioufly adhering to it, and 
therefore to be more copioufly feparated with the whey. 

Befides the oily and cafeous parts which we have mentioned 
to be always contained in whey, it contains alfo a faccharine mat- 
ter, which may be feparated from it by various proceffes prac- 
ticed either on the milk or on the whey, and now very commonly 
known. The matter obtained by thefe proceffes is a genuine 
fugar, and differs from that of the fugar-cane only by its having 
fome of the oily or cafeous parts of milk adhering to it, but from 
which it may, by repeated folutions and cryftallizations, be en- 
tirely freed, and thereby be brought to the fame degree of purity 
as any other fugar. — Whey, as containing this fugar, is capable 
of a vinous fermentation, and>confequently of affording by def- 
oliation an ardent fpirit. — It is by the prefence of the fame fugar 
that whey fo readily enters into an acefcent fermentation, and 
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becomes acid in the feveral circumflances mentioned above. It 
appears that this acid, by being kept for fome time, becomes 
more confiderably acid, and probably an acid of a peculiar kind j 
though, fo far as 1 yet know, it has not been chemically examined. 

Having now confidered the feveral parts of which milk in ge- 
neral confifts, it will be proper, in the next place, to inquire in 
what proportion thefe parts are to be found in the feveral milks 
employed in the diet of men in this country. 

Thefe milks are thofe of ewes, goats, cows, mares, women, 
and affes ; the three former being thofe of ruminating, the three 
latter of non-ruminant animals : a diftmetion which I mark, 
though I cannot explain in what manner the circumflances of 
ruminating or not ruminating affects the ftate of the milk. 

To mark in thefe milks the proportion of the feveral parts, I 
follow the experiments of Dr. Young; and, according to him, 
the proportions of the cafeous part is in the order I have jufl now 
given them, greateft in the firfl and lefs in the following, and 
that in the order above ftated. It is evidently confiderably 
greater in the ruminant that in the non-ruminant animals. In 
the former it may be pretty exactly afcertained •; but in the lat- 
ter with much more difficulty : and it appears to me that many 
more experiments than have yet been made are neceffary to af- 
certain the circumflances which affect their coagulation, and 
confequently the proportion of their cafeous parts. 

The proportion of ferous parts, as might be expected, is men- 
tioned by Dr. Young to be inverfely that of the cafeous part in 
the order above mentioned, as will appear from his Table, page 
59. But it might be fuppofed alfo that the ferous parts mould 
be in the fame proportion as the watery parts found by eva- 
poration : but we doubt if the experiments on this fubje<5t be 
Sufficiently exact ; for there is fome difference in the account 
Dr. Young gives of the refiduum after evaporation of the feveral 
milks, at the end of Sect. 3. of Chap. viii. from the particular ex- 
periments given in the former part of his work. 

The proportion of the oily part is greateft in the milk of ewes, 
next in the milk of cows, and lefs in that of goats ; but I judge 
it difficult to determine this, as the oily part of goats milk does 
not fo readily feparate itfelf as in that of cows from the other 
parts. In the non-ruminant, womens milk feems to contain 
more oil than the milk of mares or affes : but this does not feem 
to depend fo much upon the difference of conftitution as upon 
the difference of diet ; for women commonly take in more of oily 
matter than mares or affes do : and I know from experiment 
that the proportion of oily matter is much diminifhed by their 
being confined flrictly to a vegetable diet. 

We have thus ftated the proportions of the feveral parts of 
milk in the feveral kinds of it, nearly as it has been afcertained 
by experiments already made ; and the proportions here affign- 
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cd, may, I truft, be affumed, in any rcafonings we may enter in- 
to upon this fubjccl : but before quitting the fubjtct we mull ob- 
ferv.e, that in comparing the milk or milks of two differernt 
animals, the experiments already made cannot be oi' the utmoft 
exactness ; for as the milk of every individual is varied by pecu- 
liarity of conftitution, by the age of the animal, by the diftance 
of time from delivery, and by the difference of diet ; fo in com- 
paring the milk of two different fpecies, unlefs the two indivi- 
duals are taken exactly in the fame condition with refpectto the 
circumftances juft now mentioned, the refult cannot afford any 
general rule with refpect to the two fpecies. I give an example : 
Ewes milk, though it commonly affords more cream and butter 
than that of cows, yet I believe there may be found an Alder- 
ney cow whofe milk will give more cream and butter than that 
of any ewe. 

The fame confideration will perhaps account for fome differ- 
ence that is to be met with in the experiments of Dr. Ferris 
from thofe of Dr. Toung, with refpecl to mares and womens 
milk : and it is to be remarked, that womens milk is more va- 
ried by the ftate of diet than that of any other animal whofe 
milk we employ ; and particularly, that this renders the rank 
which womens milk holds in the tables of Toung and Ferris to 
be a little uncertain. 

Having thus confidered milk in general, and alfo in the feve- 
ral kinds of it, we may now proceed to confider in what manner 
this liquor is produced in the female fex. The queftion might 
firft be, How it happens to appear for the firft time in a certain 
circumftance of the female body, that is, immediately after the 
production and delivery of their offspring? But we choofe to 
delay this queftion till we fhall have firft confidered in what 
manner it is produced during the whole of the time that the fe- 
male continues to afford it. 

The common opinion on this fubject is taken from the feem- 
ing refemblance of the milk to the chyle, into which our ali- 
ments taken "into the ftomach and inteftines are always convert- 
ed before they pafs into the blood-veffels ; and from this refem- 
blance it has been fuppofed that the chyle, without being mixed 
with the other parts of the blood, is directly carried to the 
mammae of females, and appears there in the form of milk. 

This doctrine, however common, we cannot admit of ; and 
think it is founded upon, and has in its turn produced, feveral 
errors in phyfiology. In the firft place, we cannot admit that 
the chyle, after paffing into the blood-veffels, remains for any 
length of time unmixed with the other parts of the blood; and 
in the obfervations which affert its having been found foon after 
the taking in of aliment appearing in a feparate ftate, I judge 
there has been much miftake, and that fome other appearances 
of the blood have been miftaken for chyle, as we know to hav« 
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happened in many inftances ; or if it be pofiible that in certain 
cafes the appearance of chyle has been real, it is certainly not 
the ordinary courfe of the animal ceeonomy ; for there have 
been innumerable inftances of blood drawn irom the veins at 
various intervals after the time of taking in of aliment, without 
its exhibiting any fuch appearance. It is indeed almoft irr.pof- 
fibie that it fhould take place. The chyle does not pafs into the 
fubclavian vein but in a great length of time ; and therefore in a 
fmall quantity only at once, and is therefore immediately blend- 
ed with a large proportion of blood. This diffufion increafes as 
the whole is carried to the right ventricle of the heart; and in 
this, as well as in the fubfequent paffage through the lungs and 
left ventricle of the heart, the whole is acted upon by powers 
which muft blend and diffufe the chyle in the molt minute and 
intimate manner amonglt the parts of a highly-coloured fluid. 
This muft render it almoft impoffible, that in any part of the 
arteries or veins the chyle fhould afterwards appear united in 
none mafs, and of its own proper colour, unlefs it could be fhown 
that upon the ftagnation of the blood, there was a power difpo- 
fmg the chyle to feparate itfelf from the other parts of the blood, 
which is not alleged ; nor could it poilibly have exifted without 
fhowing an appearance of chyle in many inftances of extravafa- 
tion, when, however, it certainly does not. 

The fuppofition, therefore, that milk is efpecially afforded by 
the chyle in the fame condition as it is received from the thoracic 
duel into the blood veffels paffing to the mammae of females, 
and there giving the fame matter and qualities we perceive in 
milk, is very ill fupported by the notion of the chyle's remaining 
feparate from the other parts of the blood for fome time after 
it has been taken into the blood-veffels. How much foever of 
the aliments recently taken in we may find going to the produc- 
tion of milk, we fhall find it very improbable that chyle takes 
that courfe in the fame form and in the fame crude ftate in 
which it enters the blood veffels ; and we fhall find it much more 
probable that milk is produced in the mamma; of females by the 
peculiar, though myfterious powers of fecretion. 

But" although milk be not the fame fluid which paffed from 
the thoracic duct into the fubclavian vein, there are many argu- 
ments which lead us to fuppofe that the matter of milk is chiefly- 
afforded by the matter of the chyle, or of the alimentary matter 
laft: taken in. Thefe arguments, however, are commonly em- 
ployed very incorrectly, and carried too far. One argument em- 
ployed upon this fubjeel is, that the peculiar odour of the ali- 
ments laft taken in often appears in the milk which is foon after 
fecreted : and this, although it is in feveral inftances true, is 
by no means univerfally fo : for t have known many inftances 
of nurfes taking in a quantity of odourous matter without its 
appearing in their milk ; and even if the appearance more uni- 
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verfally took place, I cannot hold it as a proof of any confidcra- 
ble portion of the aliments taking that courfe. Certain odours 
are wonderfully diffufible, and often appear when no great quan- 
tity of the matter affording them is prefent in the fame place : 
And we might here employ the fame reafoning as we did before 
with refpect to afparagus in the urine ; and thei»efore argue, that 
the odour of aliments being perceived in the milk fecreted foon 
after, affords no proof that much of the matter of the aliment 
had taken that courfe. 

But it is alleged further, that other qualities often appear in 
milk, which fhow that a great portion of the particular matter 
of the aliments had contributed to the production of that fluid. 
This may perhaps in fome inftances be well founded ; but I fuf- 
pect that the facts alleged to this purpofe have been much exag- 
gerated. It has been, for example, alleged, that purgatives 
given to a nurfe have affected her fuckling ; but Dr. Young, al- 
though intent upon the inquiry, never found this to be fo : and 
I am certain that in fifty inftances that I have known the child 
was not affected by purgatives given to its nurfe ; and though in 
fome inftances it fhould have been fo, confideringthe fubtle and 
fmall portion of matter in which the power of purgatives often 
refides, I would ftill think it a weak proof that a great part of 
the aliment conftantly took that courfe. That the particular 
qualities of aliments do not always affect the milk fecreted after 
their being taken in I know from this, that many nurfes take in 
confiderable quantities of intoxicating liquor, and are themfelves 
intoxicated by it ; but I have not known any inftance of the in- 
toxicating power being communicated to their fuckling. 

One of the ftrongeft arguments for proving that the aliment 
lately taken in contributes efpecially to the production of milk, 
feems to be, that the quantity of milk fecreted is always confi- 
derably and immediately increafed upon the taking in of ali- 
ment ; and that if aliment at any time has not been duly taken 
in, thefecretion of milk is evidently diminifhed. All this is true ; 
but it appears efpecially with refpect to the liquidity of the ali- 
ment : and that a quantity of liquid taken into the body fhould 
increafe every fecretion will be readily underftood ; and parti- 
cularly that it fhould increafe the fecretion of milk, which con- 
lifts of fuch a large proportion of water, is fufficiently obvious. 
Every body knows that the enabling a nurfe to afford a large 
quantity of milk, depends much more upon her taking in a large 
quantity of drink rather than of folid food. How much the fe- 
cretion of milk depends upon the fupply of liquid, I have learn- 
ed from a particular phenomenon. I have known nurfes who 
have been for the time quite free from thirft, but upon a child's 
being put to their breaft, and beginning to fuck, they were im- 
mediately affected with a confiderable degree of thirft. This I 
would confider as an inftitution of nature, fhowing the fupply of 
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drink to be efpecially neceffary to the fupply of milk. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I cannot find the increafe-of the fecretion 
of milk by the taking in of aliment to be any proof that much 
of the folid matter of the aliments, or any entire portion of the 
chyle, goes immediately to afford that fecretion. 

I have thus endeavored to correct the miftaken notion of the 
chyle, l'uch as it was received into the blood-veffels, affording 
immediately and very entirely the matter of milk. But altho' 
I have rejected fome, and endeavored «o weaken others of the 
arguments employed upon this fubject, I do not mean to reject 
entirely fome of thefe arguments from our confideration. After 
all I have laid, milk, befides water, contains a portion of other 
matter ; and we mult fay from whence this is drawn. The oily 
and coagulable parts may be drawn by fecretion from the mat's 
of blood in almoft any ftate of this ; but befides thefe parts, 
there is a faccharine matter which very rarely appears in any 
part of the mafs of blood, and may with confidence be prefum- 
ed to be afforded by the faccharine matter of our vegetable ali- 
ments, while they remain for fome time unaffimilated to the 
proper animal fluid. 

I own there may be a fallacy in this reafoning, as the difeafe 
of diabetes has fhown that the powers of the animal Economy 5 
can either produce or extract from our aliments a larger propor* 
tion of fugar than ufual, and alfo preferve it longer in an unaffi- 
milated ftate : fo we do not well know what effect this power 
may have upon the fecretion of milk, till we mail meet with 
what has not yet occurred that I know of j that is, a woman in 
milk affected with diabetes. 

Laying alide, however, this fpeculation, thrown in here as 
fomewhat curious by the way, I go on to fay, it is fufuciently 
probable that the faccharine matter of milk is taken from the 
faccharine matter of vegetables, as it has recently been taken 
in, and yet remaining in an unaffimilated ftate : for we every 
day obferve that the quantity of milk in the breafts of women 
is increafed by the taking in of vegetable aliments. That the 
taking in of vegetable aliment is abfolutely neceffary to produce 
fuch an acefcent milk as we commonly find in the brealts of wo- 
men, we learn very clearly from Dr. Young's experiments upon 
bitches. A bitch fed with vegetable aliments alone, afforded a 
milk acefcent and fpontaneouily coagulating, like that of the ru- 
minating animals ; whereas the fame bitch for a little time fed 
entirely with animal food, afferded a milk manifeftly alkaline, 
and not fpontaneouily coagulating. The application of this in 
practice we fhall coniider hereafter ; but for the prefent it is 
enough to obferve, that thefe experiments plainly fliow that in 
animals, fuch as women, ufing a promifcuous diet, the ftate of 
the milk produced will be very much more acefcent or alkalef- 
ceut according to the general character of the diet j but in ani- 
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mals ufing a vegetable diet alone, I can hardly conceive any other 
difference to arife than that of a greater or leffer quantity ; and 
we do not imagine that any fubftances purely medicinal can in 
that refpect have any effect. 

The organs of fecretion in animal bodies are curioufly adapted 
to one fpecific fecretion ; and ib much to that alone, as hardly to 
admit of any other matter unfuitable to that, to pafs through the 
organs of it. There are indeed inftances of thefe organs tranf- 
mitting matters which ij.ould not make a part of their proper 
fecretion ; but thefe exceptions are fo much fewer than might be 
expected, that they only ferve to confirm the general rule. We 
have jult now feveral inftances of the breafts of women rejecting 
matters not fuitable to form milk, fuflicient to Ihow that the com- 
mon fuppofition of the ready paffage of fuch matters to the mam- 
mae mult be ill founded. The goat is a multivorous animal, 
and fome vague notions have been formed of the qualities of 
its milk and whey from this variety of its food ; but i can fay 
from much experience, that a difference in the ftate of its milk 
is very rarely to be obferved : and upon the whole we would al- 
lege, that the projects of Galen and Hoffman for impregnating 
the milk of cows or affes with medicinal fubftances, are impro- 
bable and frivolous attempts towards refinement. 

The general qualities of milk, and the different ftates of it 
which may take place in the feveral fpecies of animals, or even 
in the fame individual at different times, being now confidered, 
we proceed to what is efpecially our bufinefs here, to treat of 
the ufe of milk as an alimentary matter. 

In entering upon this fubject, what firft prefents itfelf is the 
ufe of milk as the proper uourifhment of the new-born animals 
of the clafs of mammalia. In what manner it is adapted to the 
whole of thefe, I dare not attempt to explain ; and rauft con- 
fine myfelf to the consideration of the new-born offspring of thofe 
animals which afford the milks employed in the diet of this 
country, and very much to the confideration of what relates 
more especially to the human fpecies. 

The firft production of milk being always at the fame time 
with the production of the offspring, and with this of the organ 
affording milk provided with teats, or parts fuited for fucking, 
and the new-born animal being inftinctively directed to, and in- 
ftru6ted in, fucking, leaves no doubt that the milk produced is 
particularly intended for, and adapted to the nourifhment of the 
new-born offspring ; and we are now to attempt explaining more 
particularly how if. is adapted to the purpofe in the human fpecies. 

On this fujjpj£l;the phyfiologifts have fatisfied themfelves very 
eafily, in faying, that as chyle affords milk, fo milk affords chyle 
without the affiftance of the digeftive organs, which, as they 
have not been before exercifed in it, may not be immediately 
prepared for their function. But as we have fhown that the for* 
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mer pofition is not true, fo we judge the latter to be no better 
founded. It feems probable that milk does not enter the lacteals 
in the fame Itate in which it had entered into the llcmach : for 
it appears that milk taken into the ftomach is by a runnet applied 
to it always coagulated there, and therefore needs the iolvent 
power of the galtric fluid to bring it again into a fluid ftate : and 
it appears alio probable, that miik becomes more or lefs acid in 
the itomach : and therefore that a certain combination with ani- 
mal fluids is neceffary to put it into that condition which chyle 
is always in when it enters the lacteals. Milk, therefore, taken 
into the ftomach does not by itfelf become chyle ; nor is it by 
its being already prepared chyle that it is fitted for the noori fo- 
ment of new-born children. We muft, therefore, feek for ano- 
ther anfwer to our queftion ; and there feems to be one very ob- 
vious, though not hitherto taken notice ot by the phyfiologifts. 
Whilft the fectus or beginning animal remains in the womb of 
the mother, the whole of its fluids are the fame with thofe in 
the veffels in the womb from which they are drawn, and are 
therefore as fully in an alkalefcent ftate as the human eeconomy 
admits of; but we know alfo, that even in adults this ftate of 
the blood, unlefs it were obviated by the excretion of the more 
alkalefcent parts, and by the taking in of frefh and lefs alkalef- 
cent aliment, would loon pafs into a vitiated and dangerous ftate. 
But the blood of a new-born child is in the condition difpofed to 
fuch a change ; and it is therefore neceffary to give it a fupply 
ef aliment, and of aliment not quite alkalefcent. Vegetable ali- 
ment in this view might feem fuited to the purpofe ; but it is pro- 
bable that an aliment of this kind would neither be fuited to the 
powers of digeftion nor immediately accommodated to the ftate 
of the infant veffels, adapted hitherto to a fully alkalefcent blood. 
An intermediate nourifhment, therefore, that may introduce the 
change by degrees, feems to be neceffary ; and fuch an interme- 
diate aliment is milk. 

We do not difcern with any precifion the different ftates of 
the alkalefcency in the blood of different animals ; but we pre- 
fume that it is more confiderably alkalefcent in the entirely car- 
nivorous animals than it is in the human fpecies, living partly on 
animal and partly on vegetable aliment. A certain lower de- 
gree than of the moft alkalefcent ftate of the blood feems to be 
fuited to the functions of the human eeconomy ; and from hence 
it is that man is inftinctively directed to the ufe of vegetable 
aliments. 

For purpofes, however, which we cannot clearly explain, the 
veffels of the fcetus are firft filled with as fully alkalefcent blood 
as it is in thofe of an adult : but to bring the blood into, and 
preferve it in, that ftate which is beft fuited to the functions of 
the human eeconomy, it was neceffary to introduce a vegetable 
aliment into the infant; and accordingly 4ve find y that even for 
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the firft years of life health is beft provided for by a large pro- 
portion of vegetable food. So copliderable a change, however, 
could not be fafely made in an infant but by degrees ; and there- 
fore for fome months of infancy fuch a mixed aliment as that of 
milk was the mod proper. All this is confirmed by our experi- 
ence of the inconveniencies that have attended all the attempts to 
introduce very early the large ufe of entirely vegetable aliment. 

We have thus endeavored to explain why milk is efpecialiy 
fuited to th© ncuriihment of new-born children ; and hardly any 
body has ever doubted of it, but the fo frequently whimfical 
Van Helmont. Of late Mr. Brouzet has beftowed an attention 
on this opinion of Van Helmont which appears to me to be equally 
frivolous and ill founded. 

While milk is judged to be the proper nourifhment of new- 
born animals, there can hardly be a doubt that to every new-bora 
animal the milk beft adapted to it muft be that of the fpecie6 it 
belongs to, and confequently that of the mother who had imme- 
diately produced it. 

The reaibnings on this fubject employed by Mr. Brov.zet ap- 
pear to me very unsatisfactory, and often erroneous ; but as his 
opinions have not, fo far as I know, prevailed among the learn- 
ed, it does not teem rtquifite to bellow here the time and pains 
that might be neceffary to correct them. 

How long this nourifhment is the beft adapted to infants, it 
is difficult to determine ; but the very purpofe of multiplying 
the fpecies Ihows that nature has fet fome limits to it. So far as 
we can truft our obfervations on the human fpecies^ we find in* 
conveniences from either too fhort or too long nurfing: and \i 
appears to me that either lefs than feven, or more than eleven, 
months, is generally hurtful ; fo that the ordinary practice of 
nine months feems to be well founded. From fome accidental 
circumftances this meafure may be fafely varied ; but what are 
the circumftances of the infant's conftitution that require it to be 
varied more or Ids, has not, that I know of, been properly af- 
certained. The making it fomewhat longer than the ufual terra 
is the fafeft ; but I am perfuaded that long nurfing contributes to 
increafe the difpofition to rickets ; and wherever children are ilovr 
in their teething, it feems improper to protract their nurfing. 

Having caus determined as well as we can the length of time 
that it is proper to employ the mother's' milk, another queftion 
arifes, How long it is proper to employ that alone, or how foon 
it is proper to employ an aliment of another kind ? It has been 
already obferved, that the very early introduction of vegetable 
aliment is improper : and we are perfuaded that it cannot be in- 
troduced with fafety for fome months after the birth ; but for 
how long precifely we dare not determine. From my own ob- 
servation, I am led to think that hardly in any cafe it fhould be 
introduced till five months are paft j and even after that period, 
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that it fhould be increafed by degrees only to the time of wean- 
ing, fo that at this lad period no confiderable change may be made. 

Further, it relates to this fubject to obferve, that in fome in- 
fants even the mother's milk is not properly digefted ; and par- 
ticulate, that it becomes more acid than it fhould, and thereby 
produces diforder in the infant. How this is to be obviated or 
cured, it would be very defirable to fay ; but I do not find my- 
felf enabled to do it very clearly. It is not indeed always eafy 
to perceive what is the caufe of the diforder, whether it be the 
ftate of the nurfe's milk, the flate of other nourishment given at 
the fame time, or the ftate of the child's llomach. 

With refpect to the firfl:, it might be perhaps fufpected that a 
too acefcent diet given to the nurfe might be to blame ; but I 
have not perceived this ; and I have obferved the difeafe to hap- 
pen as often to the fucklings of nurfes who took a good deal of 
animal food, as to thofe of nurfes who lived more entirely upon 
vegetable aliment : and I have known that when the difeafe was 
attempted to be cured by giving the nurfe a larger proportion 
of animal food than ufual, this has not anfwered the purpofe. 

With refpect to the fecond caufe, I am perfuaded it is fome- 
times to blame ; as I have obferved that in feveral inflances the 
difeafe happened to children who had been foon put upon the 
ufe of vegetable aliment ; which produced an acid different 
from that of milk, and more difficult to be obviated or corrected 
by the digeftlve powers of the infant. 

W'ith refpect to the third caufe, as I have obferved the digef- 
tive powers of fome infants capable of overcoming the faults 
both of milk and other aliment, fo I have no doubt that in others 
the weaknefs of thefe powers is often the caufe of the diforder 
we are treating of: but when even this is the cafe, I find it dif- 
ficult to difcern that the fault is in the digeflive organs alone ; 
and can only fuppofe it when other marks of debility in the 
whole fyflem are to be perceived. One mark of weak organs 
of digeftion may, I think, be coagulated milk pafling with the 
child's ftools. 

From this uncertainty with refpect to the caufes, it mufl be 
difficult to fay in general how the difeafe is to be cured ; and it 
mult be left to fkillful practitioners to judge of the caufes in par- 
ticular cafes, and to direct their practice accordingly. 

Upon the fubject of the chief ufe of human milk, it remains 
only to fay what may be mofl proper to put nurfes in the befl 
condition to afford milk in the greatefl plenty, and of the mofl 
proper quality. To this purpofe I need not fay, that if a nurfe 
is chofen of a found conflitution, whatever in general is proper 
to preferve health is the chief, perhaps all, that is neceflary to 
make her a good nurfe. What are the meafures in general pro- 
per for this purpofe, it is not requifite to fay ; and the only par- 
ticular that we are engaged to confider here is, that after having 
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faid fo much of the conncaion between the diet employed and 
the milk produced, that we iliould determine as well as we can 
what is the moft proper diet for nurfes . 

To afcertain this, we may obferve, that the milks employed 
by the human fpecies are all taken from animals living very en- 
tirely upon vegetable aliment ; and therefore that a milk produ- 
ced from that is fufficiently well fuited to the human ceconomy : 
but that it is the bed fuited to it may be doubted from hence, 
that the milk deflined to new-born children is the miik of wo- 
men who are capable of employing and do commonly employ, 
a mixt diet of animal and vegetable matter; from which it 
might be inferred, that a milk afforded by fuch a diet was the beft 
fuited to the human ceconomy even in the infant ftate. 

If, however, it be confidered, that womens milk contains as 
much vegetable matter as any other, and that nature has appoint- 
ed it to be employed at a time when the chief purpofe items to 
be the introducing a vegetable matter, the ufe of a diet allowa- 
ble, and perhaps neceffary, at other times, does not afford an ar- 
gument for its being proper upon this occafion. 

I might fay a great deal to fhow that the human ceconomy, 
except in few inftances, does not absolutely demand the ufe of 
animal food ; that in fewer inftances ftill does it demand it in 
large proportion ; and that for the moft part the health of the 
human body is beft preferved by a large proportion of vegetable ] 
food. So from all this I think it will readily follow, that the 
health of women during the time of their nurfing may be fafely 
fuftained by the ufe of vegetable aliments alone. 

From the employment, therefore, of animal food by the hu- 
man fpecies, there ariies no aigument for the neceffity or pro- 
] riety of a woman's taking animal food during the time of her 
nurfing. I allege it to be a matter of experience, that fuppofing 
the quantity of liquid to be the fame, nurfes living entirely, or 
for the greater part, upon vegetable aliment, afford a greater 
quantity of milk, and of more proper quality, than nurfes living 
upon much animal food. This 1 venture to affert from the ob- 
servations of fifty years ; during which time, I have known in- 
numerable inftances of the healthieft children reared upon the 
milk of nurfes living entirely upon vegetable aliments ; and I 
have known many inftances of children becoming difeafed by 
, their being fed by the milk of nurfes who had changed their 
diet from entirely vegetable to the taking in a quantity of animal 
food. Nay, I have known inftances of childrens becoming dif- 
ordered from a nurfe's making a fingle meal of an unufually large 
proportion of animal food. 

If it be the purpofe of nature, as itfeems to be, to give infants 
milk of an acefcent kind in pretty large quantity, Dr. Tovn^f 
experiments on bitches ferve well to fliow how neceffary a vege- 
table aliment is for that purpofe j for thefe experiments inform 
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us, that by feeding a bitch upon animal food alone, net only the 
quality of it was greatly changed, but the quantity of it alfo 
ciiminifhed. 

To thefe arguments in favour of the employment of vegeta- 
ble aliments by nurfes, an objection might be made from what 
has been ("aid above of the morbid acidity that fometimes occurs 
in the ftomach oi' infants, and which may fometimes be impu- 
ted to an unufual acel'cency in the nurfes milk, arifing perhaps 
from the acefcency of their diet. The poflibility of fuch a cafe 
fhall not be denied ; but we are perfuaded it is a very rare oc- 
currence. Indeed fuch is the power of the animal ceconomy to 
change the quality of acefcents to an alkalefcent ftate, that I 
believe the excefs of acefcent aliment, or even of acidity p: 
ccd from them, is never diicerned beyond the prims viae, except 
in the fuppofed cafe of milk. 

Even here, however, it cannot be certainly faid that it ever 
goes beyond what the ceconomy requires : for an acid was never 
found in recent milk ; and in the cafe of nurfes, it may be pre- 
fumed that, as in other perfons, the quantity of gaflric and intef- 
linal animal fluids, and the quantity of lymph that is always mix- 
ed with the chyle, is fuch as, joined with the action of the lungs, 
will always prevent any great excefs of acefcent matter prevail- 
ing even in the milk. It feems to me highly probable, that 
were it not by the power of fecretion, the faccharine and acef- 
cent matter would not appear there. " Fromthefe considerations, 
and from the fruitleflhefs of a change of diet towards correcting 
the fufpected acefcency of a nurfe's milk which I have experi- 
enced, I am perfuaded that the noxious acidity which often ap- 
pears in the {tomachs of children is never to be imputed to the 
acefcent diet of the nurfe, but to fome of the other caufes men- 
tioned above. 

Together with thefe confiderations I (hall beg leave to fug- 
gelt another in favour of the vegetable aliment of nurfes ; at 
lead againft their large ufe of animal food. 

It appears to me, that in nurfes, for a certain length of time, 
the determination of the blood to the uterus and ovaria is fuf- 
pended ; fo that during that time neither menftruation nor con- 
ception take place. We know, notwithstanding, that in fome 
nurfes both thefe ftates occur ; and I am perfuaded that they 
molt readily take place in habits naturally plethoric, or rendered. 
fo by the large ufe of animal food. It is, however, generally 
and probably upon obfervation judged, that both menstruation 
and conception are always incompatible with the proper condi- 
tion of a nurfe ; and therefore to avoid thefe inconveniencies, 
it feenas proper for nurfes to avoid animal food altogether, or at 
lead to take it very fparingly. 

This fuggefts an obfervation that will be proper before we 
conclude this fubje£t. la. the esurneftnefs I have juft n^w ex* 
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preffed in recommending vegetable aliment to nurfes, I had 
chiefly in view the itate of hired nurfes ; who being frequently 
taken from the lower clafs of people, and who had been for the 
whole of their life before fed by vegetable food alone, fo I had 
always obferved bad confequences from their being put upon ani- 
mal food. But I mull obferve here, that it is poffible that 
hired nurfes may have been before partly in the *fe of animal 
food, and that with refpe& to fuch, there may be an exception 
to the taking away fuch food entirely. 

The exception, however, that I intended efpecially to mark 
here, is with relpecl to women of condition who may choofe to 
nurfe their own children. Such women have pretty certainly 
been accuftomed to animal food, and perhaps to a large propor- 
tion of it : and I fhould not think it by any means fafe to take it 
away from them entirely ; but it would be very neceffary to di- 
minifh the quantity of it a good deal, and more or lei's accord- 
ing to former habits. 

It now remains to cohfider the ufe of milk as an aliment for 
adults. It is feldom that the milk of women, or of affes and 
mares, is employed for the whole, or even for a great part, of 
diet ; but when they can be employed in fufficient quantity, 
there is no doubt of their being fufficiently fit for the purpofe, 
though certainly affording a weaker nourilhment than an equal 
quantity of the milk of ruminant animals. It is the milk of the 
latter, and efpecially that of cows, that is employed in this coun- 
try ; and is almoft only with refpecl to this that I have had fuffi- 
cient opportunities of making obfervation, fo as to treat of it pro- 
perly here. 

As the different parts of which milk in general conlifts are all 
of a nutritious quality, and probably better fuited to the purpofe 
by their being introduced in a very liquid form ; fo cows milk 
commonly contains fo much nutritious matter as to render it a 
very proper aliment: and we know that it is often fufficient for 
the whole of the nourifhment of a man, and at leaft in many in- 
ftances that it can ferve for a very confiderable part of it. 

While it is thus in general fuited to the nourilhment of men, 
it feems to be equally fit for them at every period of life except 
for a few months of infancy : when, though cows milk has on 
certain occafions anfwered the purpofe, yet from what has been 
faid above, it does not feem in any cafe quite fo fit as the milk 
of women. — At every other period of life except that lafl men- 
tioned, there can be little doubt of cows milk being a fufficiently 
fit nourifhment ; but it may be more or lefs fo at different peri- 
ods. The younger children are, within the bounds mentioned, 
it feems to be the more fit ; as at the fame period, for the rea- 
fons given above, that vegetable aliment is neceffary : but as it 
is doubtful if the human ccconomy can be properly fupported by 
vegetable aliment alone ; fo milk, as affording a portion of alka- 
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lefcent matter, will be properly joined with it: and we know 
inftances of a numerous people who are fuftained in a condition 
fit for all the functions of life by milk and vegetable aliment 
alone. — There can be no doubt, therefore, of the propriety of 
rearing children in the fame manner. I believe it is hardly ever 
neceffary to give children under the age of puberty any quantity 
of animal food ; and we have innumerable inftances In this coun- 
try of children reared to the mod perfe6l health and ftrength 
without the ufe of it, except the fmall quantity of it that is given 
by an egg, and this very fparingly and feldom bellowed. On 
the other hand, I have often obferved that animal food much 
employed under the age of puberty has very hurtful effects, par- 
ticularly in giving irritability and an inflammatory difpolition to 
the fyftem. We are indeed of opinion that a certain portion of 
animal food is intended by nature, and is very we'll fuited to the 
human conftitution ; and in cold climates, at the period of 
when men are to be engaged in the laborious bulinefs of life, 
that animal food is then efpecially proper, and perhaps neceffary, 
while at the fame time that milk may be lefs fuilicient for the 
purpofe. 

How long this (late may continue I dare not determine j but 
whenever the powers and vigor of life begin to decline, as we 
are perfuaded that the alkalefcent ftate of the fluids is al\ 
increafmg as life advances ; fo the more this happens, we arc: 
inclined to think that the more plentiful ufe of milk and vegeta- 
bles may be again introduced. 

It appears indeed clearly enough, that milk, in a certain pro- 
portion, is an aliment very well fuited to every period of life, 
and might be conftantly employed except in certain perfons whofe 
ftomachs do not feem to digeil it properly. From what caufe 
this happens, it is difficult to determine. In every flomach milk 
is coagulated ; but in certain ftomachs it feems to be coagulated 
more firmly than in others, and in that ftate to refill the folvent 
powers of the gaflric fluid : and we have had inftances of this 
in which milk taken into the ftomach was after many hours le- 
jecled by vomiting in large curdled manes. What this depends 
upon I do not know, nor have indeed learned how it is to be 
remedied. — In other cafes wc have found that milk was more 
ready to become acid in certain ftomachs than in others ; and 
there is little doubt that in thefe alfo a coagulation takes place : 
but as we know that milk fpontaneoufly coagulated, or coagulat- 
ed by acids, is often taken down with perfeel impunity ; fo it 
ars to me that the coagulation which is here joined with aci- 
dity has little or no fhare in the diforders which follow. 

Thefe diforders from the acefcency of milk are the lame, tho' 
perhaps not fo violent as from acefcent vegetable s ; and the cau- 
tion that fome have expreffed for avoiding the combination of 
milk with acefcents in diet ; is without foundation ; for I have 
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known innunwahle inftances of its being praclifed with perfect 
fafety. 

Milk is certainly hurtful by its acefcency in no other cafe but 
where the ftomach is preternaturally difpofed to an acefcent fer- 
mentation ; when indeed it may be hurtful, and like other accf. 
cents aggravate the difeafe. It is, however, to be obferved in 
favour of milk, that when the ferous part of it becomes acid in 
the ftomach, the oily and cafeous parts are particularly fit for re- 
abforbing and uniting with the acid towards forming an animal 
fluid : and it is upon this account', if I miftake not, that for the 
moil part milk is of eafy digeftion, and foon fills the lacleals 
with chyle. Of its fitnefs to unite with acids we have this proof, 
that milk, when coagulated bv acids, has that a"cid always joined 
to the coagulated part ; and in the firft appearances of fpontane- 
ous coagulation, the acid which is formed nearly at the fume 
time is always intimately united with the coagulated part. It is 
in proof of this that I have known many inftances of heartburn, 
from acidity prevailing in the ftomach, immediately cured by a 
draught of frefh milk. 

Having thus fuggefted what relates to milk as an aliment, it 
may be proper alfo to fay a little of it as a medicine, as 1 mall 
not have another opportunity of doing fo in this work. 

It has been mentioned above, that though milk as taken in is 
not chyle, 3^et it is readily, and perhaps more readily than any 
other aliment, formed into a proper chyle ; and therefore when- 
ever the digeftive organs are weak, milk may more certainly 
than any other matter f'upply nouriibment to the body. Upon 
this account milk is a reftorative medicine in all cafes of emaci- 
ation and debility, at leaf! in all cafes where the digeftive organs 
are not affcclcd in a manner that renders them unfit for the di- 
geftion of it. 

Not only, however, in a weaknefs of the folids, but alfo in 
every cafe of vitiated fluids, milk may be fuppofed to be 
medy. Indeed there can be no doubt of its affording a fupply 
of animal fluid of the moft perfecl: kind ; that is, a fluid that 
lias no tendency to increafe the alkalefcency or acefcency of the 
mafs of blood, and is rather fitted to correct both of thefe ten- 
dencies when they happen to prevail. At the fame time, as by 
its liquidity it paffes readily by the excretions, it can hardly give 
too full a ftate of the fanguiferous fyftem ; and while it carries 
nourifhment enough to obviate too empty a ftate of the fame, 
we may conclude it to be fitted to give the quantity of fluids the 
beft adjufted to the fyftem. 

Whilft milk is thus fitted to give both in quality and quantity 
the moft perfecl ftate of the fluids, if we conlider that all foreign 
matters introduced into, or vitiated fluids generated in, the body, 
are fuitcd to make a part of the ferofity, and thereby to pafs off 
\fy the excretions, we (hall readily find that milk employed for 
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fovne length of time may not only be a means of correcting, but 
may alio give occafion to the expelling, of every fault that has 
n place in the fluids. 

This doctrine may be held in general to be very true ; but we 
muft allow that there may be exceptions to it. li the fluids (hall 
have been vitiated by a ferment added to them, as feems to be 
the cafe in the lues venerea, and frequently alfo, as we judge, 
in cancerous cafes, we find that milk may often moderate the 
violence of the difeafe, but will by no means cure it, unlefs fome 
means of correcting and expelling the ferment be at the fair;: 
time employed. There may be other cafes alfo in which there 
may be fuppofed an acrimony diffufed in the fluids, which i 
may not be found fufficient to correct, and therefore to cur 
difeafe. In fuch cafes, however, we fuppofe that the difeafe 
does not coniitl in the acrimony of the fluids alone, but in a 
faulty ftate of the general fyilem, or in the functions of foiiie 
particular parts, which gives occafion to the ftagnation find cor- 
ruption of the fluids ; and fuch feems to be the cafe in many cu- 
taneous affections which milk does not cure. 

There is one difeafe in which a particular acrimony is fuppof- 
ed to prevail, and there are fymptoms of it which fupport that 
fuppolition ; but milk does not prove the cure of it. 1 his is the 
fcrophula, which often appears in children living aim oft entirely 
upon milk : and in many cafes I have been purfuaded that it w; s 
rather aggravated by the large ufe of milk in the diet of the per- 
fons affected. The difeafe indeed appears to me to depend upon 
a certain ftate of the lymphatic fyftem which we do not under- 
ftand; but we can fay from experience that milk does .not feem 
to have any power in correcting it. 

From what has been laid, it will be allowed that milk may be 
a remedy in many and various difeafes ; but it will be proper 
here to take particular notice of certain difeafes to which milk 
has been fuppofed to be particularly appropriated. 

The firft 1 mall mention is the phthifis pulmonalis : and hew 
milk is adapted to many cafes of this will not be difficult to 
find. However we may explain the origin of this difeafe, I 
would maintain that it never Uifcovers its peculiar fymptcms 
without difcovering at the fame time a phlogiftic diathtiis intbe 
whole fyftem. But as milk affords a lei's quantity of gluten, and 
a lefs alkalefcent fluid, than any entirely animal food ; fo it muft 
be of fervice in obviating a phlogiftic diathefts, and may in time 
take off the tendency to it entirely. Ey this means it may mo- 
derate, and perhaps cure the difeafe. Thefe effects may be ob- 
tained by milk of any kind j but it will be correfpondent with 
our doctrine to remark, that it will be moll effectually ob- 
tained by the milk of the non-ruminant animals ; and oi thefe 
by the milk of affes or mares more certainly than by that of wo- 
men. Poflibly there may be cafes in which the purpofe may be 
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obtained by tbe ufe of whey more certainly than by rnilk of anjr 
kind. 

It has been a common opinion, that the milk of women is 
better fuited to the purpofe than that of any other animal; but 
I doubt of this, as this milk has a larger proportion of oil in it 
than that of afles or mares; and confidering how ftldom it is 
that a quantity of womens milk fufficient for an adult can be 
obtained, the ufe of affes milk feems to be the more certain 
practice. 

While I thus find the ufe of milk to be a remedy of phthifis 
pulmonalis, by its being fitted to obviate and remove a phlogis- 
tic diaihefis, it may be afked why a nourilhment more entirely 
vegetable might not be Mill fitter for the purpofe ? This doubt it 
is difficult to folve : but to do it as well as I can, I mall obferve, 
that though poflibly it may be true that a more entirely vegeta- 
ble nourilhment might be a more certain remedy, and that there 
are many examples of its fucctfs alleged ; yet it may not be al- 
ways the proper remedy, as there are cafes of phthifis pulmo- 
nalis, which, though attended with phlogiflic diathefis, are at 
the lame time attended with a weaknefs of the digeflive organs 
with refpect to purely vegetable aliments. 

It may be alfo obferved, that though a phthifis may be very 
conftantly attended with phlogiflic diathdis, it is at the fame 
time often attended with a ftate of great debility ; and it may 
be dangerous to increafe that too much, as a diet purely vege- 
table might do. But as I have not had an opportunity of deter- 
mining thefe matters by any exact and deciiive experiments, I 
muft leave it to the judgment of others to determine pofitively 
whether a milk diet be universally, or even very generally, the 
moft proper remedy of a phthifis pulmonalis. I mull quit the 
fabject with this obfervation, that it will be difficult to deter- 
mine univerfally with regard to this matter, as it is pretty certain 
that the cafes of phthifis pulmonalis are more varied in their 
origin and circumftances than phyficians have either perceived 
or explained. 

Another difeafe to which it is alleged that milk is the proper 
remedy, is the gout. It will not be wondered that difputes have 
arifen upon this fubject, when we confider what different opini- 
ons have been maintained with refpect to the nature of thedif- 
tafe, and that every difference on this fubject may give a dif- 
ferent opinion with refpect to the propriety of remedies. I 
mall not here venture to decide between thefe different opinions, 
nor enter intG any of the difputes that have arifen upon the fub- 
jeel; ; but fhall deliver the doctrine that appears to me the molt 
probable and fubmit it the judgment of others. 

It feems to me that the gout always begins in a plethoric ha- 
bit, and that it is fupported and made ready to recur by the fame ; 
and confequently that if a man never ufed animal food, he would 
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never have the gout : and that this is commonly the cafe is 
ftrongly confirmed by this, that there is hardly an inttance of 
men who have been reared, and who have lived very entirely 
upon a milk :a\d vegetable diet, ever having the difeafe. To 
this consideration may be joined that of the many inftances of 
me« who by accident have been reduced to low living being 
tared of the gout, with which before they had been long afflict- 
ed. To apply this to our prefent fubjecl, we fhall obfcrve, that 
as milk can never give a plethoric habit, fowe believe that a diet 
confilting chiefly of milk will fave a perfon from ever being at- 
tacked with the gout. As we know, however, that in the ple- 
thoric habits liable to this difeafe, a certain degree of vigour, and 
a certain firmnefs of tone in the whole fyftem, particularly dis- 
covered by the ftate of that in the flomach, is necefiary to pro- 
duce the inflammation of the extremities, the neceffary crifis in 
fuch habits; fo various diforders may be occafioned in fuch per- 
fons by diminifhing the vigour and tone of the fyftem. Accor- 
dingly it is poffible that a milk diet, more efpecially as a change 
from one more nourifhing, may have that effect ; and I am there- 
fore of opinion, that for entirely preventing the gout, it is necef- 
fary that a milk diet be entered upon early in life, before the 
gouty diathefis be formed- But if, after the gout has come on, 
a milk diet is to be employed for a cure, it rauft be in perfons of 
entire vigour only ; and there are inftances of its being employed 
in fuch with advantage and fafety. In gouty perfons, however, 
advanced in life, and who are liable to a lofs of tone, there may 
be much danger in attempting a milk diet ; but at the fame time 
I muft fay, that as milk is not fo weak a diet as one entirely of 
vegetables, fo the former will always be more fafe than the latter. 
It has been alleged by feverals, that for preventing or curing 
the gout, a milk diet for life was not neceffary, but that employ- 
ing it flrict.ly for one year was fufficient. It is poffible that at a 
certain period of life it may be fo, by taking off the difpofitioa 
to a plethoric ftate, which after a certain period of life is not 
ready to return : but this is certainly precarious ; for there are 
many inftances of perfons who had, for curing the gout, taken 
io a milk or vegetable diet for fome time, and after being reliev- 
ed by it, had returned to a fuller diet ; which not only brought 
back the gout with more violence than before, but occafioned 
alfo various diforders in their bodies : and I am perfuaded, that 
after an abftemious courfe for fome time, it can hardly ever be 
fafe to return to a free and full diet. 

Several phyficians have propofed milk as a remedy in all fe- 
brile difeales ; and I have already remarked, that a diet of milk 
without any animal food joined with it, is often ufeful both in 
obviating and correcting a phlogiitic diathefis prevailing in the 
fyftem, and confequently any febrile ftate connedted with it. But 
we muft now obfeive, that when a pyrexia or fever is felly form* 

Vol. I. Dd 
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ed, the ufe of entire milk is an ambiguous remedy. In cafes 
of continued fever, I have feldom found entire milk to be a 
grateful beverage ; and it hardly quenches third. In moft cafes, 
I have obferved it to prove difagreeable to the ftomach, and of- 
ten to excite the thirft it was intended to remove. This I have 
obferved in formed fevers of all kinds, whether inflammatory 
or putrid. In fever, there feems to be in the ftate of the flo- 
mach fomewhat unfuitable to the proper digeftion of milk. 
Wherein this confifls I cannot clearly explain ; but from much 
experience I am certain of the fact. In fpite, therefore, of the 
■general and nromifcuous commendations above mentioned, I 
never prefcribe entire milk in any cafe of fever ; and more efpe- 
<^ially as milk in its more liquid and acid ftates is more agreeable, 
and feems to anl'wer better every purpofe that can be propofed. 

After thus confidering the ufe of milk in general, as alimen- 
tary or medicinal, it may be proper to confider what choice is to 
be made of the different milks that maybe employed; and this 
mav be determined very fhortly. 

Wherever the purpofe is to introduce much nourifliment, and 
where there is no hazard of favoring a plethoric Hate, the milk 
of the ruminating animals is always to be preferred, providing 
only that the digeftive organs of the patient are quite fufficient 
for the digeflion of it. 

Upon the other hand, when the purpofe is to obviate and di- 
minifh a plethoric {late and phlogiftic diathefis, it will be moft 
proper to employ the milk of the non-ruminant animals, and ef- 
pecially w r hen at the fame time the organs of digeftion may be 
fufpecled of weaknefs. 

To conclude this fubjecl, it remains for me to fay, in what 
manner entire milk may be moft properly employed : And there 
•can be no doubt that for every purpofe it will be moft proper in its 
moft recent ftate; and certainly before it has proceeded to that 
reparation of its parts to which it is difpofed. Moft phyficians, 
and particularly Dr. Boerhaave, have fuppofed that it cannot be 
expofed for any length of time to the air, without exhaling a vo- 
latile and highly valuable portion of it ; but no body has been 
able to give any clear proof of any fuch exhalations taking place, or 
to fhow the nature of it. In the mean time, they have ufed this 
argument for fuppofmg it, that it is on this account that, in the 
principal ufe of it, the nourifhing of infants, nature has appointed 
it to be drawn from the breads by fucking ; thus providing that 
it lhould have no communication with the air till it was taken in- 
to the ftomach of the young animal. This argument, however, 
like many others taken from our judgment, of final caufes, is 
fallacious. In the brute creation, we do not perceive that any 
of them are inftru<5ted, or could pra&ife, any other means of 
drawing milk from the udders of the female, or of communica* 
ing it to their offspring, than this of fucking; and though the ha- 
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man fpecies are capable of fome artificial means to tliis purpofe, 
I am well perfuaded that it is impoflible by any artifice to draw 
the whole of the milk from the breafts of a woman except by an 
infant's fucking; and that this is the reafon for the inftitution of 
nature in this refpecl, without implying that milk fullers any 
hurtful change from its being for a fhort time expofed to- the air. 

To render it ftill more clear that milk cannot be hurt by the 
lofs of any volatile parts, we are pretty well affured by this, that 
many nations are in the conflant practice of giving a certain de- 
gree of boiling to their cows milk immediately after it is drawn 
from the cow, and this without their finding that the qualities of 
the milk, for any purpofe that it can be applied to, are in any man- 
ner jnjured. On the contrary, they find, that by boiling the milk 
is lefs difpofed to acefcency, probably in confequence ot its being 
by boiling deprived of a confiderable quantity of air that might 
have been favourable to that fermentation. 

Another part of our fubjec~l yet remains, which is, to afcer- 
tain the alimentary or medicinal qualities of the feveral parts of 
milk when employed in their feparate ftate ; but what we have 
to obferve with regard to this fliall be mentioned very fhortly. 

Butter, or the oily .part of milk, has precifely the fame quali- 
ties as are to be found in the other expreffed, or, as they are cal- 
led, Fat Oils, whether taken from animals or .vegetables ; and 
the ufe of all of them, as employed either in diet or medicine, 
we ihall have occafion to confider in another place. The only 
queftion that might particularly occur here is, Whether the oily 
part of milk is moil lately employed in the (late of cream, when it 
is joined Avith fome portion of the cafeous and ferous parts, or 
when it is more entirely feparated from thefe in -the Hate of but- 
ter. I cannot be pofitive in anfwering this queftion ; but it ap- 
pears to me, that a quantity of oil in the ftate of cream will be 
more eafily digefled than an equal quantity of the oily part in 
the ftate of butter. Some difference, however, in this matter 
may arife from the difference of itomachs more or lefs difpofed 
to digeft oils; and I have known perfonswho could digeft cream 
better than they could butter. Another difference in this rel- 
pecl: may alfo arife from the ftomach being more or lefs difpos- 
ed to acidity ; and in the more acefcent ftomach, cream may be 
more offenfive than butter. 

The cafeous or coagulable part of milk is certainly a great, if 
not the greateft, part of the nourifhment which milk affords ; and 
therefore taken by itfelf muft be confidered as a very nourifhing 
matter. Even when taken as produced by fpontaneous coagula- 
tion, though then very much feparated from the oily part, it may 
be confidered as nutritive. But when an artificial coagulation has 
been practifed upon new milk, and when therefore the oily part 
is joined with the cafeous, it muft be confidered as containing 
nearly the whole of the nutritious matter of the milk it is ta- 
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ken from ; and if the coagulum is taken without the whey being 
feparated from it, it certainly contains the whole, and will be as 
eafily digefled as fluid milk taken in. It is therefore a matter of in- 
difference, both with refpecl to digeftion and nourishment, whe- 
ther milk be taken in its fluid or in its recently coagulated flate. 

When the coagulum has the whey feparated from it, it then be- 
comes a more nutritious fubftance than the milk it was taken 
from, but will probably be of more difficult digeftion than either 
that or the entire coagulum juft now fpoken of. Whilft, how- 
ever, the coagulum, from which the whey has been in a great 
part feparated, remains flill in a humid ftate, that is, with a por- 
tion of the whey flill adhering to it, it will be of more eafy di- 
geftion than when that humidity is more fully taken away, and 
the whole mafs preffed more clofely together is brought into the 
form of cheefe. 

Cheefe in its dried ftate is, as we have faid above, in very va- 
rious condition ; but its qualities in thefe different conditions 
may be readily perceived. When it is made from milk previ- 
oufly deprived of its cream, it may be flill a very nutritious 
matter, but of very difficult digeftion, and fit only for the mofl 
robuft perfons ; and even the difficulty of. digeftion may dimi- 
nifh the nourifhment which it might otherwife have afforded. 

Cheefe made of entire milk muft be a flill more nourifhing 
fubftance, and I believe of much eafier digeftion ; and cheefe 
made of entire milk, with a portion of cream taken from other 
milk added to it, will be flill more nourifhing, and hardly of 
lefs eafy digeftion, as the oily parts every where interpofed be- 
tween the parts of the gluten muft render the adhefion of this lefs 
firm. As cheefe is often made of cream alone, the qualities of 
this will be readily underflood from what has been juft now faid. 

We havelikewife mentioned above, that cheefe is not always 
made of cows milk only, but alfo of the milk of ewes or goats, 
and often of a portion of the two latter added to cows milk. In 
all thefe cafes, as the milk of ewes and goats contains a larger 
proportion both of the oily and cafeous parts, fo in proportion as 
thefe are employed, the cheefe becomes more nutritious, but at 
the fame time of more difficult digeftion. 

As cheefe is employed not only when recent and frefh, but 
alfo under various degrees of a certain corruption it is liable to, 
fo by this it acquires new qualities ; and according to the degree 
of corruption, it becomes more acrid and ftimulant, partly from 
the acrimony it has acquired by corruption, and partly by the 
great number of infecls that are very conftantly generated in it 
in that ftate. In this corrupted condition, cheefe can hardly be 
taken in fuch quantity as to be confidered as alimentary ; and 
in what meafure or manner it may be, as is commonly fuppofed, 
confidered as a condiment influencing the digeftion of other 
food in the flomach, I cannot clearly explain. 
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With refpecl to cheefe, there is yet one-particular to be men- 
tioned, and which is to remark, that it is often eat after having 
been toafled, that is, heated over the fire to a confiderable de- 
gree ; whereby a portion of its oil is feparated, whilft the other 
parts are united more clofely together. I know many perfons 
who feem to digeft this food pretty well ; but it is certainly not 
eaiily digefled by weak ftomachs : and for thofe who can be hurt 
by indigeftion, or heated by a heavy flipper, it is a very impro- 
per diet. 

Many people, efpecially the poor in mountainous and paflure 
countries, ufe milk very much in a coagulated Mate. There is 
a particular manner of employing it ; which, for ought I know* 
is peculiar to Scotland, and, as I judge, deferves to be taken, 
notice of. — The preparation of it is as follows. A portion of 
fkimmed milk is put into a wooden veffel, deeper than wide, 
and which has a hole in its bottom flopped up with a peg, which 
upon being taken out will allow a liquor to be drawn out of the 
veffel. This veffel is to be fet in another that is wider and deep- 
er, and in which, therefore, the fmaller veffel may be unround- 
ed with boiling water. When this is done, the veffels are al- 
lowed to remain for one or two days, more or lefs according to 
the Itate of the weather ; after which time the milk is found co- 
agulated, and the watery part feparated from the coagulum has 
fubfided to the bottom of the veffel. This acid water is then 
drawn off by the aperture above mentioned ; and the f'mall vef- 
fel being again flopped up, it is again fet in the larger veffel, to 
be furrounded with boiling water as before. After matters have 
remained in this flate for twenty-four hours longer, it is found 
that more of an acid water has been feparated from the coagu- 
lum ; and this water being drawn off as before, the coagulum, 
now of a pretty 'tfiick confidence, is flirred and agitated pretty 
brifkly by a wooden flick j and in this condition it is prei'ented 
upon our tables. 

This difh, during the whole of the fummer, in Scotland is 
often ufed by the middling rank of people, and is well known at 
Edinburg under the name of Corllorphin Cream, and as deno- 
minated from the neighbouring village, in which it is efpecially 
prepared ; it is brought to market in all the confiderable towns 
of Scotland. It is an aliment tolerably nourifhing ; and by the 
calamity of acid ftill retained in it is moderately, but gratefully, 
acid and cooling. 1 have frequently prefcribed it to phthifical 
patients ; and neither in thefe, nor in any other perfons, have I 
ever known any diforders of the ftomach or inteflines arifing 
from the free ufe of it. 

After having thus confidered every thing relating to the cafe- 
ous part of milk, there remains to be confidered what we mark- 
ed above as a third part in the competition of all milk, and which 
is its watery part. 
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This we fhall confider firfl as in the flate of butler-milk pro- 
ductd in the manner above defcribed. This is commonly pro- 
cured from milk after it has been kept for fome time, and has 
become more or lefs acid : but it may be procured from very 
recent milk ; and in this cafe the butter-milk is not acid, and 
only differs from entire milk by the oily part being taken away. 
In this flate it is flill tolerably nourifhing ; and being often more 
eafily digefted than entire milk, I have often employed it in 
phthifical cafes with more advantage than I could do either the 
entire milk or the watery parts of it in a more acid flate. It is 
in this laft ftate, however, that it is molt commonly employed; 
and it is highly ufeful in all cafes where the refrigerant powers 
of milk are required. As the longer it has been kept it fecms 
to have its acidity increafed, fo it proves more powerfully reiri- 
gerant. Some have imagined that in certain cafes it might be 
dangerous: but unlefs when drank in very large quantity, or 
tvhen the body is very warm, I have not perceived its bad ef- 
fects ; and in the laft cafe, it is probable that cold water would 
have clone the fame mifchief. With refpecl to the acid of but- 
ter-milk, or other acid flates of the watery part of milk, is is 
worth obferving, that fuch acid does not increafe the acefcency 
of the flomach, or occafion the flatulency that recent vegetable 
acids and acefcents commonly do ; and therefore it is more late- 
ly than thefe employed in dyfpeptic perfons. 

The flate in which the watery part of milk is chiefly employ- 
ed, is that of whey ftric~tiy fo called. As this is Separated from 
entire milk, and from a coagulum produced by runnet; fo, be- 
fides a faccharine matter, it always contains a portion of the oily 
and cafeous parts, and in confequence is a nutritious fluid. It 
is, however, flill lefs fo than entire milk ; and therefore when 
a plethoric or phlogiftic flate of the fluids is to be obviated or 
corrected, it feems to be fitter for the purpofe than any entire 
milk, though it may be doubtful if the whey of the milk of ru- 
minant animals may not be as nutritious as the entire milk of the 
non-ruminants. 

Whey, however, is chiefly to be confidered on account of its 
peculiar ingredient of fugar ; which by its being afforded by 
this and fo many other alimentary fubftances, muft be confidered 
as of the moft falutary nature with refpect to the human (econo- 
my. It is by this, or by the acid which it is changed into, thnCit 
mufl be confidered as peculiarly fuited to obviate the phlogillic 
and too alkalefcent flate of the human fluids : and as whey can 
be commonly taken in greater quantity than any entire milk, it 
may in many cafes of diieafe be a more effectual remedy. It is 
only upon this fuppolition of its being introduced in larger pro- 
portion, that I can underltand the fo-much-commended virtues 
of the sugar of milk ; for when this is purified to a certain de- 
gree, I cannot perceive that it differs from the fugar obtained 
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from the fugar-cane or other fubftances ; and when employed in 
its impure lute, I cannot conceive that much virtue can be fup- 
pofed to be given to it by the fmall portion of the other parts of 
milk which may be adhering to it. 

Hiiherto we have confidered whey as taken in before it has 
undergone any acefctnt fermentation ; but it is frequently taken 
in its acid flate as a part of, or along with, alimentary fubftances: 
and in this Hate mufl be viewed as lefs nutritious, and chiefly as 
an acid only ufcful for the purpofes above mentioned. It is now 
however, to be obferved with refpect to the qualities of whey, 
that from its difpofition to acefcency in certain flcmachs it may 
fuller this change to a noxious degree, and fhow the flatulency 
and other circumftances attending the cafes of morbid afcefcen- 
cy. It is by the fame faccharine quality that it proves a laxative ; 
but whether this depends upon its retaining its entire faccharine 
Hate, and in that flate ftimulating the interlines, or that it de- 
pends upon the acid produced from it mixed with the bile, we 
jhall have occafion to confider in another place. 

Article II. Of Animal Food, strictly so called ; that 
is, Food consisting of the whole, or of Part, of the Sub- 
stance of Animals. 

The folid and fluid parts of the mammalia are fo nearly of 
the fame nature with one another, that the fitnefsof all of them 
for nourifhing any of the other who live on animal food, and 
therefore the fitnefs more or lefs of all of them for nourifhing the 
human fpecies, can hardly be doubted of, and is very well ellab- 
liflied by much experience. In confider ing, therefore, the mam- 
malia as affording aliment to man, we have only to examine the 
greater or lefs fitnefs of the feveral orders, genera, and fpecies, 
for that purpofe. This we fhall do, in the firft place, by ccnfider- 
ing thole qualities of animal food, by which it is more or lefs fitt- 
ed to be an aliment to man ; and afterwards we fhall inquire how 
far thel'e qualities are to be found in the particular fpecies of ani- 
mals commonly employed for this purpofe. 

That quality of animal fubftances fitting them to be aliments 
which firft deferves to be mentioned, feems to me to be the de- 
gree of folubility in the human ftomach. The folution of food 
in the ftomach may be aflifted by manducation, but certainly de- 
pends for the molt part upon the power of what is commonly 
called the gaflric juice, which nature has provided as a folvent to 
a certain degree of the feveral folid or confiftent matters taken 
down into the ftomach. 

This folvent, however, as we have obferved above, is of 
greater or lefs power in different animals ; and fo it feems to be 
in the different individuals of the human kind. How far this 
may depend upon different ftates of the gaflric fluid in different 
men, we have not yet been able to difcern j but in all of them 
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it feems to be manifeftly different according to certain condi- 
tions in the aliments taken in, and particularly from thefe giving 
it a different degree of folubility ; and which are therefore to 
be efpecially inveftigated. 

The condition efpecially giving more or lefs of folubility, is 
the different firmnefs of texture which appears in animal fub. 
fiances: and this again is different in the different fpecies of 
animals, according as thefe are either very entirely carnivorous 
or phytivorous ; the fubftance of the former being more denfe 
than that of the latter. This, joined with fome other confide- 
rations, explains why the former are hardly ever, and the latter 
fo generally, employed as aliments to man. It may be fuppofed 
that this difference in the denfity of the fubftance depends upon 
the nature of the aliment which thefe different fets of animals 
employ ; and therefore that even thole who employ a food part- 
ly animal and partly vegetable, mould be of a more denle fub. 
Ilance than thofe who live entirely upon vegetables. This, how- 
ever, does not appear to be ftrictly the cafe ; for the fubftance 
of the bull is more denfe than that of the dog. 

2dli/, In the phytivorous animals the denfity of the fubftance 
is different in the different genera and fpecies by an inftitution 
of nature, of which the caufe cannot be affigned ; but the fact 
is very evident, as the denfity of beef is cceteris paribus always 
greater than that of mutton. 

3dly, In the fame fpecies the denfity is different according to 
the fex ; the fubftance of the male being always more denfe than 
that of the female. In the male fex, however, caftration at au 
early period of life makes a conliderable change, as it prevents 
the animal from acquiring the fame denfity of fubftance which it 
would have acquired had the genitals remained entire. Caftra- 
tion has alfo the effect of difpofmg the animal to grow fat, which, 
as we mail fay prefently, has an effect in rendering meat more fo- 
luble. 

4.thly, In the fame fpecies the denfity of its fubftance is differ- 
ent according to the age of the animal ; and as the denfity of 
every animal is always increafing as the animal advances in life, 
fo young meat is univerfally more foluble than old : and this 
goes fo far, that in many fpecies we employ only the young and 
hardly ever the older animals in diet. There is, however, a 
difficulty which occurs here. Although from their texture young 
meats are more foluble than old, and appear to be-fo in decoc- 
tions with water, yet in fome ftomachs the young meats are 
more flowly digefted than the old ; and thus in fome perfons veal 
is more flowly digefted than beef, and lamb than mutton. In- 
deed Dr. Brian ftobinson has given us this fingular fact, that in 
one perfon he found chicken to be more flowly cliffolved than 
any other animal food. What this is owing to, is difficult to 
determine. Whether in certain ftomachs very much difpofed to 
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acefccncy, the folution of animal meats may not be delayed by 
that acefcency, and that in fuch ftomachs the n.oft alkalefcent 
foods will be mod eafily digefted ? And as we (hall fay in the 
fequel that the older meats are more alkalefcent than the youn- 
ger, this may perhaps account for the difference mentioned, that 
fometimes occurs in the digeftion of them. We are difpofed 
to think that it does fo, becaufe it is obferved, that the difficult 
digeftion of young meats happens efpecially in the moll acefcent 
ftomachs. 

Another caufe of the difference of digeftion mentioned may 
in fome cafes be the more gelatinous nature of young meats than 
of old : and this feems to have a Ihare ; for I find the jellies of 
all animal fubftances, though extracted from old animals, to pu- 
trify more flowly, and with more previous acefcency, than the 
recent juices of animals. It may not be improper to obferve 
alio here, that in acefcent ftomachs, liquid aliments, though ex- 
tracted from animal fubftances, are more difficultly digefted than 
folid meats. Does not this happen from the liquidity favoring 
acefcency ? 

5thly, In animals of the fame fpecies, fex, and age, the flefti 
of individuals is of greater or lefs denfity as they are fatter or 
leaner. In lean animals, the fibres of which their fiefh. is com- 
pofed are more clofely compacted together, while in fatter ani- 
mals thefe fibres are more feparated by a cellular texture filled 
with oil ; and the flefh of the latter, therefore, is net only ren- 
dered more foluble by the laxity of its texture, but alfo as we 
judge by the quantity of oil which enters into the fubftance of 
the fibres. 

Sometimes, however, it happens, that fat meats are of more 
difficult digellion than thofe that are leaner : but this arifes from 
the fat in thofe meats being collected in maffes fepar.ate from the 
flefhy fibres ; and in fuch cafes the difficulty of digeftion arifes 
from the difficulty of digefting a large proportion of oil ; with 
refpect to which indeed, as we fhall lay hereafter, the power of 
different ftomachs is very different. 

6thh/, In the fame animal the folubility is different in the dif- 
ferent parts of it. Of the fleflvy parts connected by a loofer 
cellular texture, the folution readily takes place ; whereas of the 
lembranous parts in the tendons and ligaments, in which that 
texture is more clofely compacted, the folution is more difficult. 

7thlij, In meats in other refpects of the fame qualities, their 
5lubility is greater according as they happen to be further ad- 
vanced towards putrefaction. It is well known that putrefaction 
to a certain degree deftroys the cohefion of all animal fubftan- 
ces ; and the tendency to this, if it be not prevented by the 
want of air, by cold, or antifeptics, applied, begins as foon as 
le animal dies. It is for this reafon that meats recently killed 
ire not fo foluble as ihofe that have been kept for fome time., 

Vol. I. Ee 
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There is, however, a period in the progrefs of putrefaction at 
which meats become unfit for the human ceconomy : but it is 
difficult to determine the limits of this ; for there are certain 
ftomachs to which meats, when any approach to putrefaction is 
difcoverable in them either by their tafle or fmell, are highly 
offenflvc ; while there are many ftomachs in which meats highly 
tainted are readily digefled ; and perhaps more readily than 
frefher meat. 

8thhj, Not only are animal fubftances more foluble as they 
are more advanced towards putrefaction, but they feem alfo to 
be fo according as they are more difpofed to fuffer that change, 
or, as I would otherwife exprefs it, as they are more alkalefcent. 

It is very probable that this is not only different in different 
animals, but alio in individuals at different times ; although we 
find it difficult to diftinguiih the different degrees of it, or to 
afiign the caufes of thefe. In many cafes itfeems to depend up- 
on an inftitution of nature, giving more of this quality to one 
genus or fpecies of animal than to another, without our being able 
clearly to explain the caufes of this: but the natural conftitution 
of the animal being given, we can often mark the circumftances 
which increafe or diminifh this quality and difpofition in indivi- 
duals ; and it will certainly be of ufe to afcertain thefe as well as 
we can. The ftate of it feems to be according to the age of the 
animal, according to the diet it lives upon, and particularly ac- 
cording to its habit of more or lefs exercife. 

As an alkalefcency is the peculiar difpofition of die animal 
ceconomy, fo it is probable that this increafes as life advances w 
and as we have given above fome reafons for believing young 
meats to be lefs alkalefcent than old, fo there are feveral marks 
of the fluids becoming more acrid as life advances ; and there- 
fore that the alkalefcency of animal fubftances may be in gene- 
ral according to the age of the animal. 

With refpe6t to diet, there can be little doubt that the alka- 
lefcency of the animal fluids will be 'greater or lefs according to 
the difference of food on which the animal lives ; and accord- 
ingly that it is manifeflly greater in the entirely carnivorous, 
than it is in the entirely phytivorous, animals : and this, as I 
have laid before, we take to be the reafon or inftinct determin- 
ing the former to be fo rarely, and the latter fo commonly, the 
food of mankind. With refpecl: to thefe animals that live fome- 
times on a vegetable and fometimes on an animal diet, we have 
a clear illuftration in the experiments of Dr. Toung on bitches, 
ferving to fhow the influence of animal food in giving alkalef- 
cency to the animal fluids. 

Of the quadruped kind there are none employed in the diet 
of this country which gives us an opportunity of marking the 
effects of fuch a difference of diet ; but probably fome differ- 
ence might arife from their living upon grain, or more* entirely 
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upon grafs : and in the bird-kind there is probably a considera- 
ble difference from the biid's living more upon animal food or 
more upon vegetables ; as we (hall more particularly take notice 
of in the fequel. 

Lastly, The alkalefcency of animal food feems to depend 
upon the animal's being more or lefs in the habits of exercife. 
As it is fufficiently probable that the alkalefcency of the animal 
fluids is in fome meafure produced, and always increafed, by 
the activity of the circulation: and as this therefore is greatly 
increafed by exercife, fo it is probable that animals, the more 
they are in the habits of exercife, will have their fluids in a 
more alkalefcent ftate : and this is confirmed by every other 
means we have of judging of this matter ; as we lhall fay more 
particularly hereafter. 

To conclude this fubjecl, it may be fuppofed, that the alka- 
lefcency of the different animal fubftances might be determined 
by the different proportion of volatile alkali, which might be ob- 
tained from them by diftillation : but to this purpofe few or no 
experiments have been made on the different alimentary fub- 
ftances ; and although it is probable that fome difference might 
be found, yet from feveral trials made by us, the difference is 
fo inconfiderable, that it will be difficult to afcertain it with much 
precifion, and therefore to apply it to the prefent fubject. 

Befides considering animal aliments by the difference of their 
folubility, as we have done, they may alfo be confidercd by their 
being more or lefs perfpirable. Sanctorius's account of mutton, 
and KeilPs account of oyfters, might lead to an opinion, that 
the difference in this refpect is considerable ; but De Garter 
found neither the one nor the other fa<5t confirmed by his expe- 
riments. It is, however, ftill highly probable that aliments, and 
even animal aliments, are different in this refpecl ; and the mat- 
ter deferves to be examined by experiment. I am indeed very 
much furprifed that more obfervations on this fubjeel bad not 
occurred to Scmctorius, and other perfons who have been engag- 
ed in experiments upon perfpiration : but I muft own from the 
experiments I have myfelf made, that the difference is common- 
ly fo inconfiderable, and fo many other circumftances may at 
the fame time concur to vary the ftate of perfpiration, that it 
will be always difficult to determine what depends upon the ali- 
ment alone. — In the mean time, I would reafon in this manner : 
As they are the alkalefcent parts of the animal fluids that form 
the excretions, we are perfuaeled that ceteris paribus the differ- 
ent animal aliments will be perfpirable in proportion to their al- 
kalefcency, as determined above : and fo far as experiments in 
this way can be trufted, our opinion is confirmed by experiment ; 
and particularly that the old, or as I may call them the more 
I'aline, meats, are more readily perfpired than the young and 
gelatinous. 
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The laft confideration I have to offer with refpect to the ali- 
ments taken from quadrupeds, is, that they differ according to 
the quantity of nourifhment they feverally contain ; which, how- 
ever, we find to be a matter difficult to determine. _ It might be 
fuppofed that it would be according to the quantity of foluble 
matter, and therefore of the extracts obtained by the folutions 
which we practife out of the body : but this we cannot readily 
admit of, when we conlider and believe that the gaftric juice can 
difTolve the whole of the fubftance of the feveral aliments more 
entirely, certainly more quickly, than can be done by any appli- 
cation of boiling water ; and therefore we are of opinion that 
the quantity of nourilhment in the feveral aliments we are confi- 
dering, is to be eflimated by the quantity of animal matter in 
each of the feveral kinds that is foluble by the gaftric juice, and 
will therefore be according to their refpective denfities. 

We have fuppofed that the aliments will be more or lefs quickly 
diffolved by the gaftric juice according to the degrees of lolubi- 
lity in each, as determined by the circumftances above mention- 
ed : but whether there are any limits fet to the powers of the 
gaftric juice, with refpecl to its more or lefs complete folution of 
all the parts of the fubftance which it anywife diffolves, we can- 
not pofitively determine. The gaftric juice of the human fto- 
mach does not diffolve the bones or cartilages of animals ; and 
perhaps it difTolyes the more firm and membranous parts lefs 
completely than it docs the flefhy ; and it feems to be the latter 
Only which it diffolves very entirely. Whether it makes any 
decompofition even of thefe, as decoction in water does, and 
therefore leaves fome portion of their earthy parts undiffolved, 
I would not pofitively determine : but fuch a decompofition feems 
to me very improbable ; and therefore would conclude, as above, 
that the quantity of nourifhment in any meat which the gaftric 
juice entirely diffolves, is in proportion to the quantity of animal 
matter which it contains. Upon this ground i would conclude, 
that in equal weights of beef and veal, notwithftanding what ap- 
pears in their decoctions, their is more nourifhment in the for- 
mer than in the latter ; and our experience in the feeding of ani- 
mals who take in fuch food is certainly in confirmation of this. 
What difference mayarife from the more alkalefcent and perfpir- 
able ftate of the one, and from the more gelatinous and lefs per- 
fpirable ftate of the other, I leave to further confideration. 

To conclude the general confideration of aliments taken from 
quadrupeds, I mult fay a little of their effects in general on the 
human conftitution. 

The firft effect to be taken notice of, is their giving, in the 
fame proportion taken in, more nourifhment than any vegetable 
aliments do. The latter can afford, as we have faid, the whole 
juices of an animal body, but Certainly not in proportion to the 
quantity of them taken in ; whilft animal fubftances that can be- 
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entirely diflblved in the gaftric juice feem in proportion to that 
quantity to be entirely convertible, as the expreflion is in succum 
et sanguinem. If at true fame time they are in the fmalleft quan- 
tity lei's perfpired, they muft greatly increafe the plethoric Hate 
of the blood-veffels. Animal food, therefore, is always ready 
to induce this ftate ; and in growing bodies, fuch food will al- 
ways favor, and probably halten, the growth : and although in 
adults, exercife and other means, by fupporting the excretions, 
may prevent its having this effect, yet it will always have a ten- 
dency to produce a plethora ad volumen. Moreover, as animal 
aliments for the mof: part introduce a greater proportion of oily 
matter, they are ready to occafion a larger fecretion of oil into 
the adipofe membrane, and thereby produce obefity; which 
when confiderable muft ftraiten the fanguiferous veffels, and 
consequently produce a plethora and fpatium. 

Animal food having thus a confiderable tendency to fill the 
blood-veffels, fo it muft fupport the conftant tenfion of thefe, 
and thereby in my opinion give a greater degree of ftrength to 
the whole body ; and from the doctrines laid down above on the 
fubject of irritability, it will alfo readily appear, that animal food 
is likely to increafe the irritability of the fyftem. 

It defei ves to be particularly attended to, that as the balance 
between the feveral parts of the fyftem may not always be exact, 
fo the plethoric ftate may be greater in one part than in another ; 
and thus if it happens to give a greater teniion to the veffels of 
the brain, it may difpofe to epilepfy ; or if it happens to give an 
increafed tenfion to the veffels of the lungs, it may difpofe to 
afthma. More particularly, if it be confidered, that in all full 
fyftems, the lungs muft always be moft exquifitely filled ; and 
that nature has provided that the veffels of the brain fhould al- 
ways have a due degree of tenfion : fo it will be readily under- 
ftood why thefe two parts of the fyftem muft always be readily 
affected by every unufual fulnefs of the fanguiferous fyftem, and 
from the general irritability at the fame time induced, may give 
occafion to many particular difeafes. 

It is alfo to be obferved,. that when animal food gives a gene- 
ral fulnefs of the blood-veffels, if the balance between the arte- 
ries and veins be not exactly adjufted, an undue proportion may 
take place ; and if more than ufual is retained in the arteries, it 
may give occafion to arterial hemorrhagy ; or, if a greater quan- 
tity of blood than ufual is thrown upon the veins, it may pro- 
duce an overcharge either in the fyftem of the vena portarum, 
or in the venous fyftem of the head ; and what confequences may 
arife from either of thefe circumftances, I need not explain. 

Some of our readers may perhaps judge, that a great part of 
what I have now faid might have been left to be underftood from 
the general doctrine of Plethora; but both becaufe I think that 
general dcxStrine has not been always well underftood, and be-. 
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caufe when it was my bufinefs to explain the effects of animal 
food, I thought it neceffary to fhow that its effects are efpecially 
to give a nicer balance in feveral refpects to the fyftem, and 
thereby give a difpofition to many difeafes which might be avoid- 
ed by a more temparate ufe of fuch food. It deferves alfo to be 
remarked, that though a proper meafure of fuch aliment, with 
an exercife fuitable to it, may render it long confident with 
th, yet as the conftant ufe of it gives a nicer balance to the 
feveral parts of the fyftem, fo every unufually large indulgence 
in it muft be extremely dangerous. 

This leads me to take notice of what perhaps I fhould have 
begun with ; that is to mention the effects of animal food, as it 
is immediately taken into the ftomach : but I ftill think it will 
be more proper after what I have faid. 

We are of opinion, that every kind of food taken into the fto- 
mach, as foon as it fets this organ to work, increafes the action 
of the heart, and occafions a frequency of pulfe ; and if v/e mis- 
take not, by the energy of the brain's being thus directed to the 
heart and ftomach, a torpor in the animal functions, both of fenfe 
r>nd motion, is induced, and often to a degree of fleepinefs. 
Thefe are the effects of food foon after it is taken into the fto- 
mach ; and it feems alfo manifeft, that thefe effects are more 
confiderable from animal than from vegetable food. It feems 
alfo equally manifeft, that the feverifh ftate during digeftion is 
in proportion to the alkalefcency of the animal food taken in, 
and that the degree of torpor induced, and the continuance of 
the feveriih ftate, is more or lefs according to the quantity of 
food taken in, and according to its being more or lefs readily 
foluble by the gaftric juice. 

From thefe confiderations, the whole phenomena of digeftion, 
with refpect to the fyftem, may be explained ; and, upon the 
whole, that although animal food may be admifiible by the hu- 
man (Economy ; and in certain circumftances of that it may be 
proper and even neceffary ; and therefore, that in many cafes, 
it may be confiftent with health : yet that for the moft part, a 
fin all portion of it only is neceffary ; that the very temperate and 
fparing ufe of it is the fureft means of prefervirag health, and 
obtaining long life ; whilft the large ufe of it tends to the pro- 
duction of difeafes, and to the aggravation of thofe that from 
other caufes may incidentally come on. 

We are much difpofed to remark, that the opinion of an an- 
cient writer, though not Hippocrates, was well founded. He 
afferts, that the beft means for preserving health is nunquam sati- 
ari cibis et impigrum esse ad labor es ; and we believe that this 
was meant efpecially with refpect to animal food. We muft alio 
obferve, that an otherwife wife ancient, has in our opinion giv- 
en a rule of the moft pernicious kind. When Cehus fays, with 
regard to eating, Modo minus, modo plus justo assumere, the rule 
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may be allowed; but when he fays, Et semper plus duwmcdo 
himc concoquat, he gives a very fallacious tcit oi what is fafe, 
and, in general, a very dangerous rule. 

Before I leave the fubjedl of animal food in general, I rnuft 
touch a queflion that I think especially relates to it ; ard that is, 
whether lleeping after a full meal be iuitable to the health of the 
human ccconomy? If we are to truft to the inftitution of nature 
in the brute creation, and fuppofe that their inflir.cts are gene- 
rally fuited to the health of their ceconomy, it would appear that 
fleep after eating is fuited to favour their digeflion : but whether 
they may be fuited to the human (Economy may be doubtful. 
The propenfity to fleep after eating is commonly the fame in man 
as in brutes ; and I am perfuaded that, in elderly perfons after 
a mid-day meal, it may, in fome degree, be indulged ; but I 
am equally perfuaded from my obfervation and experience, that 
a full (upper immediately before going to bed is generally hurt- 
ful. Whether this happens in thofe perfons efpeciajly who take 
two meals of animal food every day, or that a long Ceep after 
fuch a meal, during which, not only the animal, but alfo the na- 
tural and vital functions mould have a great deal of red, is the 
caufe of the bad confequences which often follow, we cannot 
pofitively determine. 

The folution of this and many fuch queflions is much embar- 
rafled by this, that errors in the conduct of what relates to health, 
when moderate in their degree, do not immediately fhew their 
effects ; and only after along time, in confequence of frequent 
repetition, when from our grofs ignorance of the animal ceco- 
nomy, we do not perceive and readily miftake the caufe of the 
difeafe then ariftng. 

Having thus confidered the qualities of the aliments taken 
from quadrupeds in general, we rnuft next endeavor to fay what 
of thofe qualities prevail, and how they are diverfified in the 
feveral genera and fpecies. 

The firfl in our lift is the Bos or Ox kind. The fit ill of this 
is the moft denfe of all the quadrupeds ; and how far that denfitv 
goes in preventing folubility, we have an inftance in the bull, 
whofe flefh is feldom chofen as a part of our diet. The fltih of 
the female fex is of a much more foluble nature, and fufficiently 
fit for nourifhment; but we commonly prefer the caftrated ox 
in which the fat is better mixed, and as more alkalefcent the flefh 
is more fapid ; and, unlefs it be from a very old animal, is ge- 
nerally to be preferred. 

The chief difference of aliment in the ox kind, is that which 
appears between the old and young ; the flefh. of which hi ft is 
named Veal. This, as lefs denfe, appears in our deccclicns to 
be more foluble ; and, in confequence of this, gives more of a 
gelatinous txtrrdt than the flefh of the adult ; but it is not, there- 
lore, more nutritious, as the gaftric juice diflblves more than 
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the water in our decoctions. — In young animals, the fofter tex- 
ture depends upon there being little difference between the muf- 
cular fibres and the cellular texture interpofed between them. 
But this ftate is limited to a certain period of their growth. In 
veal it is when they are under two months old ; for after that, 
and fometimes before it, the mufcular fibre becomes more dif- 
tinguifhable, and the whole fubftance becomes lefs tender. Why 
veal gives a more gelatinous decoction than the older animal, 
v/e fhall endeavor to explain hereafter. 

Ovis, or the Sheep kind. Thefe afford a denfe fubftance, but 
lefs fo than that of the ox kind. The difference of fex has the 
fame effects here as in the ox kind ; and more clearly here the 
flefh of the caftrated animal is univerfally preferred. In this 
fpecies, a circumftance to be taken notice of more than in any 
ether, is, that the meat of this animal is more fapid, and feem- 
ingly more eafily digefted at a certain advanced period of life, 
than when it is younger. Mutton under two years old, is lefs 
fapid and more difficultly digefted than when it is feveral years 
older ; and it feems to be in its greateft perfection at the age of 
five. This we afcribe in part to its alkalefcency, greater at that 
period than when it is younger ; but efpecially to the proportion 
in which the cellular texture filled with oil is to the lblid fibres 
between which it is interpofed. How far thefe circumftances 
take place, as fome fuppofe at a period of life ftill more advan- 
ced, we cannot determine ; but are perfuaded it mufl have its 
limits, as the denfity of the folid increafing as life advances, may, 
at a certain period, very much diminifh its folubility. 

With regard to the Sheep kind, I hold that the fame differ- 
ence takes place between the young and old; that is, between 
Lamb and a full grown Sheep, as in the Cow kind between veal 
and beef. — With refpect to Lamb, there is a particular manage- 
ment that may take place. If the lamb is allowed to fuck its 
mother for fix months or a little more, it becomes an aliment 
more nourifhing and digeftible than that of a lamb of the fame 
age that had been weaned as ufual at two months old. 

Capra, or the Goat kind, is more denfe and infoluble than that 
of the fheep, partly from its nature and partly from its food and 
exercife ; fo that even the flefh of the caftrated kind is feldom 
admitted where any delicacy of aliment is ftudied. 

Sus, the Sow kind. The peculiarity of the aliment taken 
from this genus confifts in the quantity of oily matter which is 
here accumulated in the adipofe membrane feparately from the 
mufcular parts, and that in greater proportion than in any other 
of the quadrupeds we employ in diet. 

We have faid above, that the oil of animals enters for a great 
part into the compofition of the animal fluid, and is therefore a 
directly nutritious matter, and is further neceffary for many pur- 
pofes of the animal ceconomy, to be laid up in the adipofe mem- 
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branes of the human fpecies. We hold it, therefore, for cer- 
tain, that the flefh of quadrupeds is a more nutritious, and a 
more proper aliment, as it contains a greater portion of oily- 
matter, providing only that this is no more than the digeftive 
organs can properly aflimilate. In this refpedl we find the di- 
geftive powers, as obferved above, to be very different in dif- 
ferent perfons. In fome, the power of affimilating oily matter 
is very great, while in others it is extremely limited ; and fre- 
quently in the fame perfons it is different at different times. 

Whether from want of habit, from accidentally excited avcr- 
fion, or from peculiarity of conftitution, it is, that many per- 
fons of Scotland do not admit of pork or bacon in their diet, or 
digeft it eafily, I do not know ; but certainly they are in greater 
number than in our neighbouring country of England. In thofe 
who do admit of it, it proves an eafily digefted and very nou- 
rifhing food. 

In this fpecies there re the fame difference as in others be- 
tween the flefh of the young and of the adult animal : and here 
the difference turns upon the pig or young animal being always 
lefs fat than that of the adult ; and is therefore more digcftible 
to many perfons who cannot digeft the flefh of the adult. As 
in other fpecies alfo, there is fome difference from the fex ; and 
the fame difference* in the caftrated male and one that is entire : 
but it appears that thefe differences are lefs confiderable than in 
any of the other fpecies of quadrupeds. It is to be remarked 
alfo, that this fpecies affords a food prepared in a manner that 
cannot be applied to any other ; this is what is called Brawn ; a 
fubftance not readily foluble, but in fuch ftomachs as can diffolve 
it, affording a great deal of nourifhment. What is properly the 
Brawn, feems to confift chiefly of the adipofe membrane clofely 
compreffed ; fo that much of die oil is fqueezed out, while the 
cellular texture remains fo clofely united as to form a tranfparent 
fubftance. 

Cervus, the Venison kind ; for to this genus the term Venifon 
is moft properly and ftridlly applied. There are three fpecies 
employed in the food of this country ; viz. the Stag, the Fallow 
Deer, and the Roe. They are all wild animals and much exer- 
cifed: they are, therefore, alkalefcent ; and though of a denfe 
fubftance, yet at a proper period of their age, and being of to- 
lerable fatnefs, they are fufficiently foluble and nourifhing. 

The Stag kind, as much exercifed, are of the moft denfe fub- 
ftance, and perhaps moft alkalefcent ; and therefore moft fapid 
to many perfons ; but as the fallow-deer are moft commonly bet* 
ter fattened, they afford a more foluble meat. 

The Roebuck in its flefh feems to be of the tendereft fubftance • 

but as more rarely of much fatnefs, is perhaps lefs readily foluble! 

Lepus, the Hare. As this animal is wild and much exercif- 

td, its flefh is denfe and not eafily foluble ; but from its nature 

Vol. I. F f 
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and exercife it is an alkalefcent food, and is therefore more ea- 
filv digefted, and proves tolerably nourilhing. As it is an ob- 
ject: of chace, and often only killed alter long exercife, it is 
therefore often much deprived of the oil that ihould be in its 
cellular texture ; and is then more difficultly digefted than when 
it is fuddenly killed. 

Cuniculus, the Rabbit; a fpecies of the fame genus with the 
hare, but by nature, and from its being little exerciied, it is of 
a very different quality ; ftill however of fuch a denfe fubftance 
that we hardly ever employ the adult or older animal. The 
young are of a tender and white fubftance, and afford an ali- 
ment very readily digeftible, and confiderably nourifhing* 

The mention of the white flefli of the rabbit leads me to take 
notice of what perhaps I ihould have fpoken before ; the differ- 
ence between the white and fed meats, which was long ago 
marked by Dr. Ckeyne. This difference certainly depends up- 
on the greater number of red arteries, and therefore upon the 
larger quantity of red globules interpofed between the mufcular 
fibres in the one cafe than in the other. As it is probable that 
the red globules of the blood are confiderably alkalefcent, it will 
ioliow, that the red flefh is more alkalefcent than the white, 
agreeable to what we have faid above, that the fubftance of 
young animals, in which the white flefhes are efpecially found, 
is lefs alkalefcent than that of the old. It is properly, therefore, 
that the white meats are confidered as lefs irritating than thofe of 
a red colour ; abftraclirtg however, from the effects in the flom- 
ach that may happen from their gelatinous nature fpoken of above. 

What confederation from the quantity of red globules prefent 
in a portfon of meat may arife with refpecl to the nourifhment it 
may afford, is not eafily determined, but we are perfuaded it 
may be a reafon forfuppofing it to be greater in red meats than 
in white ; and therefore a further reafon for its being greater in 
old meats than in young. 

I have now fpoken of the quadrupeds employed as aliments 
in this country ; and of thofe of other countries I have omitted 
to ipeak, both becaufe I have not experience enough to enable 
me to fpeak of their particular qualities, and becaufe I expecl 
the principles I have laid down with refpe6l to thofe I have treat- 
ed of, may be applied to the flate of other animals, by any per- 
fons who are acquainted more exaclly with their nature and cir- 
cuit ftances. — There are certain general queftions relative to the 
aliments taken from quadrupeds, particularly with refpecl to 
their preparation ; but as the fame queftions relate to the other 
hot-blooded animals that we are yet to treat of, I fhall delay the 
confideration of thefe queftions till I fhall have confidered the 
other fet of hot-blooded animals, the Birds. 

§ II. Of Aliments taken from Birds. 

The birds, like the quadrupeds, have two ventricles of the 
feeart, and have a blood of nearly the fame temperature with that 
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of quadrupeds ; and their flefh, or their parts which we employ- 
as aliments, are nearly of the fame qualities as thofe of the 
quadrupeds I have treated of: And therefore the general doc- 
trine we have given with refpecl to the foluhility, alkalefcency, 
and nutritious quality, of thofe, need not be repeated here ; 
and it only remains for us to fay, in what manner the aliment 
taken from the feveral genera and fpecies of birds may be dif- 
tinguifhed. 

Of the clafs of birds, according to the Linnsean fyftem, there 
are fix orders ; Accipitres, Piece, Gallince, Anseres, Gratia, and 
Passercs. From the two firft, as generallv carnivorous animals, 
hardly any of our aliments are taken ; but from the four other 
orders a great number are employed; and we mall fay a little 
of the particulars. — I begin with the order of Gallina-, from 
which the greateft number of aliments are taken- 

The fpecies moft frequently employed is the G alius % Gallina- 
ceous, the Cock and Hen more ftriclly fo called, or c-ur common 
dunghill-fowl. Making allowance for the difference of age, the 
flefh of this fpecies being always white, is the mod tender and 
the leaft alkalefcent, and therefore among the lead flimulant of 
animal food. On this account, the chicken or the young of this 
fpecies, is moft commonly allowed, when we are afraid of the 
irritation of animal food; and upon the general principle of the 
young of every fpecies being the moft foluble and leali alkalef- 
cent, the practice feems to be well founded. But as I obferved 
above, in the inftance of veal, that the flefh of young animals 
is fometimes more difficultly digefted than that of the old, fo 
the fa<5l given us by Dr. Bryan Robinson is an inftance of it in 
the cafe of chicken : and tho' this cannot be fuppofed to be a com- 
mon cafe, yet I think I have met with fome other inftances of it. 
In this fpecies, the difference depending on age is fufficiently 
remarkable ; fo that after a year old, the fowls of this fpecies, 
according to the advancement of their age, are conftantly be- 
coming proportionally more difficultly foluble. Before a year 
old, the difference arifing from fex is not very remarkable ; but 
after that period it becomes more and more confiderable. In 
this fpecies alfo,the effects of caftration are more and more con- 
fiderable ; and the capon and poulard become readily fatter, and 
retain their tendernefs much longer, than the cock or hen whofe 
genitals are entire. In preparing this fpecies for our tables, a 
difference of management often takes place : and though the 
barn-door fowl, as it is called, is certainly an unexceptionable 
aliment, yet it appears to me that a crammed fowl, as it is more 
alkalefcent, foit is more fapid and tender : and for what I can 
perceive, a fufficiently innocent food. Of this fpecies many va- 
rieties are marked ; but they appear to differ only in their ex- 
ternal form, and I have not yet found that they give any differ- 
ence of aliment. 
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Very much of the fame nature with the fpecies we have been 
fpeaking of, is the Numida, Linn, or Guiney-Hcn; and this ta- 
ken at a certain age, affords an aliment as tender and as little al- 
kalefcent as the fpecies laft mentioned. , 

We are much difpofed to fay the fame of the Gallo Pcwo, or 
Turkey ; and if any difference is to be afligned it is very little, 
and perhaps only in its being fomewhatlefs foluble and more al- 
kalefcent. 

The only other domeflic fowl belonging to this head, is the 
Pavo, or Peacock ; and this taken in whatever ftate, is to a con- 
fiderable degree lefs foluble than any of the preceding fpecies. 
Although vanity might have formerly fet it upon the Roman 
tables, it is hardly ever, except in its very youngeft ilate, admit- 
ted to the tables of modern Europe. 

Thefe are the domeflic fpecies of the gallinaceous order. Of 
the wild kind, the firft to be mentioned is the Pheasant; which 
from its nature and greater exercife, is lefs foluble than any of 
the domeflic fowl : and though from the fame caufes, it is more 
alkalefcent, this does not render it, except in its very young ftate, 
very readily digeflible. 

Next to the pheafant, I put the Partridge and §>uail kind. Of 
the former there is a great variety ; but how far they differ as 
aliments, I am not exactly informed. I am, however, perfuad- 
ed that it is not in any confiderable degree. The partridge of 
this country is of a much tenderer fubflance than the pheafant : 
and though alfo lefs alkalefcent than that, it is from its exercife 
more fo than the domeflic fowl. From thence its qualities as an 
aliment may be readily underflood, as may alfo thefe of the 
Quail, which are very nearly the fame.— The partridge and 
quail are put by Linnceus under the genus of Tetrao : and agree- 
able to the rules of natural hiflory, they may be fo placed ; but 
certainly with a view to their qualities as aliments, they may be 
properly diflinguifhed. 

The Tetrao Urogallus, and the other Tetraones pedibus hirfu- 
tis, are of different qualities from thole of the partridge kind or 
the Tetraones pedibus nudis. — Of the Tetraones pedibus hirfu- 
tis we have four fpecies in Scotland. The Cock of the Mountain, 
a fpecies formerly frequent in this country under the name of the 
Capercailzie, is now almoft entirely loft. The other three fpecies 
are, the Black Cock, or the Tetrao Tetrix cauda plena : the third 
is the Red Game, not known to Linnceus, and is, I think, the Ata- 
gas of Buffon : and the fourth is the Ptarmigan, which I take to 
be the Tetrao logopus of Linnceus and the Gelinotte af' Ecosse of 
Mr. Buffon. 

All thefe fpecies feem to have a common quality. The three 
firft are naturally of a tender fubflance ; and they are flill more 
fo from their alkalefcence, which is confiderable. From both 
circumitanccs, they are fapid and agreeable to moft perfons, but 
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at the fame time mull be confidered as a confiderably ftimulant 
food. The Ptarmigan is a drier food, lefs tender and lefs fapid 
than the other three fpecies. 

A fecond order of the birds affording aliments is that of the 
Anscres, or the Water-fowl. 

The mod noted for its bulk and figure is the Cygrais or Swan ; 
but its fiefh is firm and folid, and of fo difficult folution and di<- 
geflion that it is little employed as a food. 

The Anser domesticus or Tame Goofe, is of qualities approach- 
ing to that oF the fwan ; but as lefs exercifed, and living much 
on vegetable aliment, is of a more tender fubflance : but was it 
not for its alkalefcency, it would be ilill a fubflance of difficult 
digeflion. 

Upon this account the Anas Domestica, as living more upon 
animal food, is ftill more alkalefcent and of more eafy folution. 
Of both thefe fpecies, the young animals, of a more vifcid texture, 
are more tlowly digefled than thofe fomewhat more advanced. 
Of each fpecies, there is a tame and a wild kind; and the latter, 
as of more alkalefcency, are more eafily digefled than the others. 

Of this anferine tribe tiiere are a great number befides thofe 
enumerated that afford aliment, and are much of the fame qua- 
lities with thofe already mentioned. With refpecl to moft of 
them, as they are fea-birds. and live upon fifhes, they are more 
alkalefcent, and very often on that account are tender and of 
eafy digeflion. They are commonly of a flrong odour, and of 
a rank fifhy tafle, and from thence to many perfons highly diia- 
greeable ; but to others, to whom their odour is not fo offenlive, 
their fapid and tender flefh is highly agreeable, and generally 
proves of very eafy digeflion. Thefe circumflances are particu- 
larly applicable to the peculiar Scottifh food, the Solan Goofe ; 
which to many indeed even of this country is highly offenfive 
and entirely rejected, whilfl to many others it is in the higheft 
degree of favour. 

The next order of birds to be taken notice of is that of the 
Grallce, which comprehends a great number of fpecies of very 
different qualities ; and I cannot find that any one quality can 
be found in common to the whole order. As they are birds of 
more or lefs exercife, they are accordingly of a firmer and lefs fo- 
luble fubflance; and as many of them are fea-birds, living very 
entirely upon fifb.es, they are confiderably alkalefcent, and in 
their flavour and tafle come near to the nature of the anferine 
kinds, who refort to the fame places and live upon the fame diet. 

The effe6l of exercife on the particular parts of an animal ap- 
pears in birds of this tribe. The Woodcock and Snipe, in which 
the mufcles of the breafl, much exercifed in flying, are of a firm 
and lefs foluble texture j while the legs, little exercifed, are more 
tender. 

We are now come to fpeak of the fourth order of birds affor- 
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ding ali monts, which is that of the Paseres; a very numerous 
tribe, to which as alimentary we can aflign no common quality: 
and we have too little experience of particulars to diflinguifh the 
variety that may occur here. 

There is one genus among thofe molt frequently ufed that 
feems to have peculiar qualities different from mod of the other 
pwiseres. This is the Cohxmba ; a genus of which feveral fpecies 
might, I believe, be ufed if we could obtainthem in their young 
ftate ; but we are only well acquainted with what is in common 
ule, the colwnba dsmestka. We take this in its very young Hate 
before it has had any exercife, and in which ftate only it is fuf- 
ficieatly tender; but nature, independent of food or exercife, has 
made it of a very alkaiefcent quality, from whence it is tender ; 
and even in itsyoungeft ftate, from the fame quality, it is a hea- 
ting food. 

Of the other pafferes I can only fay, that almoft all of them> 
when they are taken in their fattened ftate, are fufficiently ten- 
der and eauly digefted ; and according to their diet on grain or 
worms, are more or lefs alkaiefcent. 

I have thus finifhed what I had to fay of aliments taken from 
the clafs of birds ; and mufl here take notice of a very parti- 
cular kind of aliment afforded, and, only afforded, by this clafs; 
and that is Eggs. As the fubftance of thefe is what affords a 
matter peculiarly fuited to the formation of the young animal, 
it muff be confidered as containing a large proportion of nutri- 
tious matter: fo any quantity of it taken into an animal body 
mult be fuppofed to introduce a large proportion of fuch matter. 

This we might fuppofe to require no preparation in the adult 
body it is taken into, to fit it for the purpofe of nourifhment: 
but this does not happen to be the cafe ; for we, for the moft part, 
take into the human ftomach the white of egg in its coagulated 
ftate ; and even when taken in in its liquid Hate, the firft change 
that happens to it there is its being coagulated : fo that in all cafes 
it muft be again diffolved by the peculiar power of the gaftric 
juice, probably for the purpofe of its being mixed with other 
matters neceffary to conftitute the proper animal fluid. 

Digeftion is a myfterious bufmefs, which we do not, in all its 
circumflances, well underftand ; and therefore we cannot at all 
explain the fingular fa6l of the white of egg even in very fmall 
quantity, whether in its liquid or coagulated ftate, proving con- 
stantly the occafion of much ficknefs in the ftomach of certain 
perfons, while in the moft part of other men it is an agreeable 
and readily digefted food. It is indeed furprifing what a quan- 
tity of egg may be digefted by fome perfons ; but I am perluad- 
ed that in moft perfons this power is very much limited, and that 
a fmaller bulk of this than of any other food will fatisfy and oc- 
cupy the digeftive powers of moft men. At the fame time I 
muft obferve, that egg feems to me to be a lefs alkaiefcent food 
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than almoft any other animal fubflancc, and during its digeflion 
to be lefs flimulant.* 

Whether egg has more or lefs difpofition to render the body- 
plethoric than other fpecies of animal food, I cannot from want 
of experiment, properly determine. 

With refpe<5t to the particular qualities of the eggs of dif- 
ferent birds, and whether they are in any cafe confiderably 
different, I cannot clearly determine ; but I am difpofed to 
think they are very little fo : and I am certain that in many 
inftances the peculiar odour and tafte of the fiefh of the bird is 
in no degree communicated to their eggs. For example, in cer- 
tain fea-fowl, whofe flefh is of the ranked odour and tafte, their 
eggs are as free from tafte and fmell as the eggs of our domeftic 
fowl. Even in the latter, we can obferve fome difference in the 
tafte of the yolks, and in the denfity of the whites; which feems 
to depend on the food the animal lives on. But thefe differences 
are very {lender : and whether other caufes may give like differ- 
ences in the eggs of different birds, I cannot pofitively affert ; 
but in certain different birds, the color of the yolks and the den- 
fity of the coagulated whites, are fomewhat different from one 
another. The yolks, however, are Hill yolks, and the whites 
are ftill fo much of the common nature of whites, that their dif- 
ference as aliments is hardly to be affigned. 

§ III. Of Aliments taken from the Class of Amphibia. 

By Linnaus this clafs is divided into three orders j of Reptiles^ 
Serpentes, and Nantes : but we are here to take notice only of 
the two firft ; which in their ftructure, ceconomy, and qualities, 
have a manifeft affinity with one another, and are very different 
from thofe of the Nantes. Thefe, though they have fome fimi- 
larity in their ceconomy with the Reptiles and Serpents, are fo 
much otherwife of the nature of fifhes, that they are, in every 
confideration of them as aliments, to be feparated from the for- 
mer and joined with the latter. 

Of the Reptiles, the moft noted, and firft to be taken notice 
of, upon account of its being fo much efteemed as an aliment, is 
the Tortoise. The flefh of the fea-tortoife, the only one I am 
acquainted with, is a white meat very much refembling that of 
the young quadrupeds ; and from this we judge that the differ- 
ence between the nourifhment afforded by the one and the other 
cannot be great. It appears from the experiment of Mr. Ge- 
offroy, that the tortoife affords lefs gelatinous matter in folution, 
and lefs volatile alkali in diftillation, than the flefh of quadru- 
peds, and confequently in equal quantities may be fomewhat lefs 
nourifhing and flimulant : but as it affords a gelatinous folution, 

• The substance, however, when it is not applied to its proper function of 
nourishing a chick, is liable, while yet in the shell, to a peculiar putrefaction ; 
and when eaten in that condition, is highly offensive to the stomach ; and 
ivhen it is to a high degree, it becomes yery noxious. 
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and is upon this account lefs perfpirable, it maybe dill very con- 
fiderably nourilhing, and the gelatinous parts of its fubftance 
may be particularly fuch. 

The flefh of Frogs, with the ufe of which we are little ac- 
quainted in this country, feems, from the analyfis of Mr. Geoffroy 
to be both in folution and diftillation of the fame qualities with 
that of the tortoife, though as lefs gelatinous, to be therefore lefs 
nourilhing. But however that may be, their qualities are in no 
wife peculiar ; and I cannot find any foundation for introducing 
them into bouillons or broths in that nice proportion in which 
they are frequently prefcribed in France. 

The qualities of the Lacerta Guana, though frequently em- 
ployed in the Weft-Indies, we are little acquainted with ; but 
iuppofing their qualities to be much the fame with that of the 
other reptiles, though the lacerta was omitted in my catalogue, 
it feemed proper to mention it here. 

Of the Serpentes, as alimentary, I am acquainted only with 
the common Viper, or Coluber Berus of Linnaeus. The fleih of 
this has been fuppofed to be of peculiar qualities ; but I cannot 
find any foundation for this. The ficfh of the viper gives out 
in decoction the fame fubftances as the reptiles above mention- 
ed, and very much of the fame qualities as the decoctions of 
t'.ie quadruped and bird kind. 

In diftillation, the viper gives out a quantity of volatile alka- 
li ; but not of any different qualities, as formerly fuppofed j 
nor, as Dr. Mead imagined, in any greater quantity or propor- 
tion than what is obtained from moft other animal fubftances. 
That the viper, therefore, has any very peculiar qualities as an 
aliment, we do not perceive ; and that they have any peculiar 
powers as medicinal, we cannot find the flighteft foundation for 
Iuppofing. We muft therefore confider the fuppofition of either 
its alimentary or medicinal qualities, as a mark, among others, 
of the weaknefs and folly of the ancients, and equally of their 
modern followers. 

§ IV. Of Aliments taken from the Class of Fishes* 

On this fubject. writers commonly begin with marking fifties 
as different according as they inhabit rivers, frefh-water lakes, 
or fait waters : but I cannot find any foundation for the diftinc- 
tion, as I cannot find any Heady general character to be given 
to them as they inhabit thofe different waters, or any diftinguifh- 
ing quality that does not in feme inftances take place in each of 
them. — We are therefore to confider fifh in general as diftin- 
guifhed from the three claffes of animals already treated of ; 
which we fhall generally fpeak of under the appellation of Meats ; 
and the difference here is very confiderable. 

When we began to fpeak of aliments as taken from quadru- 
peds and birds, we remarked that the fimilarity of fubftance and 
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Economy in thofe animals to that of man, gave little difficulty 
in fuppofing that the former might be alimentary with refpe£tto 
the latter ; but here, with refpeCt to fifties, there is no fuch ana- 
logy to direct us ; and it would be difficult to determine, a priori, 
that the fubftances of fifties muft prove alimentary to man. 
They have indeed feveral properties in common with other ani- 
mal fubftances, as that of yielding a volatile alkali in the firlt 
part of their diftillation, and that of their being putrefcent. 
But thefe circumftances would hardly be enough to point them 
out as alimentary fubftances to man ; and therefore the proof of 
this refts entirely upon experience, which has ihown them to 
have been at all times, and in every part of the earth, employ- 
ed fuccefsfully as aliments. It is faid, that in fomc parts of the 
earth there are people who live entirely upon this kind of ali- 
ment ; and it is certain that with many people it is the chief part 
of their food. In fuch cafes it appears to be perfectly fufficient 
for all the purpofes of the human ceconomy ; and whether it is 
in any cafe infufficient or lefs fit for thefe purpofes, we fliall con- 
fider prefently, when we fhall have fir ft confidered the differ- 
ences that appear between the fubftan.ee of thefe and that of the 
hot-blooded animals. 

There is certainly fome difference in the firmnefs of the fub- 
ftance of different fifties ; but it is never fo considerable as it is 
in the three claffes of animals above treated of: and it is curious 
to obferve, that although fifties are long-lived animals, yet the 
difference of firmnefs of texture at different ages is feldom re- 
markable. It is alfo to be remarked, that although the fub- 
ftance of fifties is putrefcent, and at length becomes entirely 
putrid, yet their putrefaction is with different circumftances 
from that of the hot-blooded animals. This, however, has not 
yet been ftudied by the chemifts ; and I am unable to fay what 
are the different ftates of it in its progrefs, and therefore how 
far it affects them as an alimentary matter. I cannot truly per- 
ceive that it renders it more foluble or much more irritating to 
the fyftem, as it does in the cafe of the meats above treated of. 

There is, however, a cafe in which certain fifties, independ- 
ent of theftate of their putrefcency, give a Angular irritation to 
the fyftem. It is during their digeftion in the ftomach that cer- 
tain fifties are ready to occafion a confiderab]e efflorefcence upon 
the fkin ; fometimes in certain parts of it only, but fometimes 
over the whole body ; fometimes with a considerable febrile dif- 
order, but at other times with very little. It is feldom of long 
duration, and commonly paffes away by the time that the mat- 
ter is entirely digefted and paffed out of the ftomach. In fome 
cafes I have had it immediately removed by a vomit, bringing 
up the contents of the ftomach. 

By all this it appears, that the phenomenon depends upon an 
operation of the ftomach, and not upon any matters being mix- 
Vol. I. Gg 
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ed with the blood : and it may be a queftion, Whether it de* 
pcnds upon an operation upon the nerves of the flomath com- 
municated to the flcin, or upon the operation of the fubftance of 
fifh determined more particularly to operate upon the furface of 
the body ? 

This leads to a queftion, How far the fubftance of fifh is an 
aliment more or lefs perfpirable than that taken from the hot- 
blooded animals? I took notice above of Sanctorius's opinion 
of the perfpirability of mutton, and of Dr. KeilPs opinion of 
the imperfpirability of oyfters, which are a fubftance fomewhat 
fimilar to that of fifties ; and though I obferved that De Gorterh 
experiments had not confirmed either of thefe facls, yet I allow- 
ed that the matter might, and deferved to be, a fubject of far- 
ther inquiry. By what experiments I have been able to make, 
it appears to me that the fubftance of fifhes is an aliment fome- 
what lefs perfpirable than that of meats. 

In the comparifon of thefe two kinds of aliment, the circum- 
ftance that efpecially demands our attention, is the quantity of 
nourifhment they Severally afford. The common opinion is, 
that fiih afford a weaker nourifhment than meat does : and Dr. 
Hatter found himfelf weakened by a fifh/ diet, and alleges that 
pel fons are generally weakened by a Lent diet ; and the obfer- 
vations of Pechlin feem particularly to confirm this. But there 
may be much fallacy in thefe observations, as the weaknefs al- 
leged may be owing more to the quantity of vegetable aliment 
employed at the fame time than to that of the fifh. I have known 
feveral inftances of perfons who felt no weaknefs from a Lent 
diet when a great deal of fifh was taken ; and we have feveral 
inftances of villages inhabited almoft only by fifhers, and who 
therefore live very much upon this fort of aliment, but in whom 
no diminution of health or vigour appears. It will therefore be 
very doubtful if fifh, afford much lefs nourifhment than meat 
does ; and I am perfuaded that, if any, the difference is very 
inconfiderable. 

Whilft I make thefe obfervations on fifties as an aliment in 
general, I wiih I could diftinguifh the different qualities of par- 
ticular fifhes : but I find it difficult to fpeak clearly or pofitively 
upon the fubje6t, as no experiments that I know of have been 
made to determine the matter. It appears that fome difference 
will arife from the difference of texture, and that the tenderer 
and more gelatinous kinds, as occurs efpecially in the cartilagi- 
nous fifhes, will be more eafily digefted, and more nourifliing, 
than thofe of a firmer and drier texture. It has been alleged, 
that fifhes, as having lefs oil in their fubftance than our meats 
have, fhould be therefore lefs nourifliing; and this is alleged 
with fome probability : but how far it goes, it is difficult to de- 
termine ; for in many fifhes the quantity of oil in their fubftanca 
is inconfiderable : and I would venture to lay it down as a truth, 
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that the oily fifties give an aliment lefs eafily digefted, more irri- 
tating to the fyftem, but at the fame time more nourifhing than 
the leaner. We feem to have examples of this in eel, falmon, 
and herring : and with regard to the laft, I might have obferved, 
when fpeaking of the nourifhment afforded by fifh in general, 
that our herring-fifhers, living for fome length of time upon this 
aliment alone, fuffer no lofs of ftrength, and feem rather always 
to be much fattened by this diet. 

I can hardly fay more on the alimentary qualities of fifties, 
not having had the opportunity of experience with refpect to the 
great number and variety that are employed as aliments ; I can 
find very few experiments tViat have been made to afcertain their 
different qualities ; and it appears to me that they have been cho- 
fen by their tafte rather than by any proper experience of their 
nutritious qualities. 

From fome experiments, it appears that the aliment taken 
from fifhes is lefs perfpirable than that taken from the hot-blooded 
animals ; but I believe that more experiments will be neceffary 
to afcertain this matter more exactly. 

$ V. Of Aliments taken from Insects. 

Of this numerous clafs very few are employed as aliments in 
this part of the world ; and I can hardly take notice of any but 
certain of the Crustacea, as the Lobster, Crab, Prawn and Shrimp, 
which are thofe only th,at are feen very frequently upon our ta- 
bles. The Cruftacea are indeed of much greater variety ; and 
perhaps many of them, in other parts of the world, may be ufed 
in diet : but they neither come within my plan limited to Britifh 
aliments, nor have I any proper acquaintance with thofe others. 

With refpect to the Lobfter and Crab, I am of opinion that 
they hardly differ in any quality from one another ; and that it is 
only the more elegant appearance of the lobfter that makes it 
appear much more frequently than the crab upon our tables. 

The fubftance of both gives out in decoction a confiderable 
quantity of matter : but this does not determine the quantity of 
nutritious matter to be greater than what may be extracted by 
the gaftric fluid from other fubftances which do not give out fo 
much in deco6tion ; and the fmaller proportion of volatile alkali 
that is obtained from their entire fubftance or from their extract, 
makes me prefume upon their containing lefs of animal fubftance 
than the flefh of quadrupeds, birds, or even of the amphibia. 

With refpect to them as aliments, we are difpofed to conclude 
them to be much of the nature of the moft part of fifties. They 
particularly approach to the nature of many of thefe, in being 
without oil, or in having it in very fmall proportion ; and there- 
fore, in my opinion, affording lefs nourifhment. They appear to 
be of more difficult digeftion than the moft part of lean fifties. 

With refpect to their digeftion there is fomewhat peculiar 
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often happens, as I have known fevcral inftances of perfons who 
could not take even a very fmall quantity of lohfter or crab with, 
out being affected foon after with a violent colic, and fometimes 
with that fame efilorefcence on the fkin which, as we faid above, 
often happens from eating falmon or herrings. In both cafes, I 
believe it happens efpecially from the idiofyncrafy of particular 
perfons; and how difficult that is to be explained, will appear 
from what we faid above on the fubject of Eggs. 

§ VI. Of Aliments taken from the Class of Worms. 

Several of this clafs are ufed as aliments, but not many in 
proportion to the number of fpecies which the clafs comprehends. 
I fhall mention thofe only which come upon our tables here ; 
which is the circumftance that has given me the opportunity of 
being acquainted with them. 

They are chiefly the animals included in the Tcstacea. The 
Bivalves afford feveral ; the chief of which is the Oyster. This 
in its frefh and raw ftate, is of eafy digeftion ; but in its boiled 
or roafted ftate more difficult, and often very much fo. The oy- 
fler feems to be confiderably nourifhing, and it maybe more fo, 
becaufe it is not readily perfpired. Dr. James Keil in his ex- 
periments, found oyfters not only difficultly perfpired, but that 
they even prevented the perfpiration of other aliments. Sanc- 
torius may be fuppofed to fay the fame thing, Aph. 438. ; but it 
feems to be difficult to make any thing of his opinion, when he 
reckons the Oftracea among the flatum gignentia. De Gorter 
pofitively afferts, that in his experiments the imperfpirability of 
oyfters did not appear: but from fome trials I have made, I am 
difpofed to judge, that oyfters are lefs readily perfpired than 
fome other foods. 

The other Bivalves chiefly employed in this country, are the 
Mussel and Cockle ; neither, of them, as being of a firmer fub- 
flance, are fo eafily digefted as the oyfter ; but in other refpects 
they are feemingly of the fame qualities. 

The muflel is reported to have, upon feveral occafions, produ- 
ced very noxious effects, and given occafion to a fufpicion of its 
being, in certain circumftances, poifonous, or of its carrying a 
poifonous matter along with it into'the ftomach. As, however, 
we do not meet with fuch accidents in this country, though the 
muflel is very frequently and largely employed in our diet, I 
am at a lofs to judge of this matter. No writer that I know of 
has determined the nature of this poifon, or of the ftate of the 
muflel that renders it upon occafion noxious ; and I am ready to 
fufpedl that moft of the inftances of this diforder imputed to 
muflels, depend either upon an unfually large quantity being ta- 
ken, or upon an idiofyncrafy in certain perfons, rendering them 
liable to be affected by muffels, in the fame manner as we have 
faid certain others are by falmon, herring, and lobfter. 
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Of the Univalve Teftacea, the chief is the Snail, Cochlea po- 
mathim. This is of a tender fubftance, and therefore eafily di- 
gefted ; and from its gelatinous ftate it is fuppofed to be very 
nourifhing. I verily believe it to be fo ; but in what proportion 
is not afcertained. They are commonly employed upon the fup- 
pofition of their nutritious qualities in cafes of emaciation ; and 
they have been often, in that view, employed in cafes of hectic 
fever. In materia medica writers, they are conftantly mention- 
ed as refrigerant ; but nothing can be a greater miftake, for they 
are flill animal fubftances ; and nothing of this kind can be re- 
frigerant, though fome of them may be lefs heating than others. 

As all the animals found in univalve ihells which are employ- 
ed as aliments, are of the fame genus, I believe what we have 
faid of the ihail may be applied to all the others. We rauft own 
indeed, that we have not had a proper opportunity of obferving 
the difference : but, in the mean time, are perfuaded that it is 
very inconfxderable. 

The Cookery of Meats. 

We have now finifhed our enumeration of the aliments taken 
from both vegetables and animals ; but in order to judge flill 
more exactly of their effects taken into the body, it will be pro- 
per to conftder, as well as we can, what changes they undergo by 
the cookery they are fubjected to before they are taken into the 
ftomach. 

This confifts chiefly in the application of heat ; and with very 
few exceptions, this is applied more or lefs to the whole of ani- 
mal fubftances. It is, indeed, in the bufmefs of aliments by this 
efpecially, that man is diftinguilhed from all other animals, who 
take food as nature offers it ; and at leaft, I know of none of 
the brute creation that practifes any art of preparing their food 
by fubjecling it to heat. If they ufe any food fo prepared, it is 
only fuch as has been prepared by the artifice of men. 

How far any part of our vegetable aliments is neceffarily fub- 
jected to heat is not certain ; ancrl do not recollect any fpecies 
of vegetable fubftance that may not be taken in its raw ftate by 
men of tolerable health and vigor. But, at the fame time, the 
whole of them are upon occafion fubjected to a preparation by 

eat ; and mens being directed by inllinct fo univerlally to this 
practice, implies, that in many cafes it is proper, and attended 

ith fome advantages. 

Thefe advantages feem to be, in the firfl place, that the moft 
art of vegetable fubftances are thereby rendered more foluble 
in the human ftomach. The only doubt that can arife with re- 
gard to this is in the cafe of vegetable fubftances, to which, in 
their crude ftate, a boiling heat is immediately applied, and there- 

Iby in many of them a coagulation is produced; in confequence 
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were before : but this does not feem to have any effect on their 
folution in the ftomach. Whether the difficult folution be obvL- 
ated by fome degree of fermentation thatneceflarily takes place 
in the ftomach, or by the powers of the gaftric fluid, it is not ne- 
ceffary to determine, as it remains certain that the action of heat 
feparates in fome meafure the fmall particles of bodies ; and 
thereby renders them more readily feparable by the folvent pow- 
ers of the ftomach. . 

In the fecond place, the application of heat feparates and diflW 
pates the volatile parts of vegetable fubftances, which are feldom 
of a nutritious nature, and, in many cafes, have a tendency to 
prove noxious. 

In the third place, the application of heat to a certain degree, 
extricates and diffipates a confiderable quantity of air that in the 
natural Hate of vegetables is always fixed in their fubftance ; 
and it is probably in this way efpecially that heat contributes to 
the dividing andloofening the cohefion of the fmall parts of ve- 
getable fubftances. It is certainly in this way, by diflipating a 
large portion of the air, that vegetables are rendered lefs liable 
to fermentation, and lefs liable to produce that flatulence which 
is upon occafion fo troublefome in the ftomach and inteftines. 
On whatoccalions efpecially thefe preparations by heat are pro- 
per and neceflary, we have frequently hinted above on the fub- 
ject ot particular aliments : and it is only neceffary to obferve 
further, that as the heat maybe employed in two ways, either in 
a humid or in a dry form, we are of opinion, that the former is 
always better fuited than the latter to all the purpofes above 
mentioned. 

The cookery of animal fubftances alfo confifts chiefly in the 
application of heat. It is, indeed, poilible that fome practifes, 
previous to that application, may be confidered alfo as parts of 
cookery, particularly faking, drying, and pickling. Thefe prac- 
tices, however, are merely ufeful for the purpofes of domeliic 
economy, as prefervingmeat from putrefaction, before it befub- 
jected to heat, for a longer time than it could be preferved with- 
out fuch means. 

We are, at the fame time, of opinion, that thefe practices can 
never iucreafe the nutritious quality of meat, or render it even 
of more eafy digeftion. Drying certainly brings the folid parts 
of meat more clofely together, which muft render it of more 
difficult folution. The addition of fait, which ftimulates the fto- 
mach, may feem in fome cafes to promote digeftion : but this 
muft be when the fait is added in fmall quantity, and when the 
meats preferved by it are taken in moderate quantity only. For 
when meats have been long falted they are hardened, and ren- 
dered in proportion lefs foluble in the ftomach ; and a large 
quantity of fait accompanying them, is certainly hurtful to the 
fyftem. 
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There is one preparation of animal food which is made with- 
out any addition, and that is by its being kept for fome time be- 
fore it is fubjected to cookery, longer or fhorter, according to 
the feafon arid nature of the meat, but always till it has made 
fome advance towards putrefaction. The tendency tothisfeems 
to take place from the moment that life is extinguifhed in the 
animal ; and that the allowing it to take place to a certain de- 
gree renders the meat more eafy of folution in the flomach ; and 
if the putrefcency is in a moderate degree only, it does not fetm 
to hurt the nutritious quality of the meat. How far the putref- 
cency may be properly carried I cannot determine ; but certain- 
ly it may be different according to the conftitution of the perfon. 

There are perfons who feem to fuffer no inconvenience from 
meats, though in a very putrefcent Itate : but although there are 
perfons who can digeft tainted meats, that is, meats having the 
tafte and odour which we know to arile from putrefcency, yet I 
know many others in whom the digeftion is much difturbed by 
the fmalleft quantity of meat tainted by putrefcency. But how- 
ever all this may be, we are clearly of opinion that the keeping 
of meat for the purpofe mentioned above fliould never go far ; 
fox very certainly every advance in meats towards putrefcency, 
renders them more ready to increafe the fpontaneous tendency 
of the nnimal fluids to that flate which we take to be alwav3 
■ to the human conftitution, as it both favors the coming 
on of difeafes, and aggravates their fymptoms and danger when 
they do come on. 

We come now to confider what is properly the cookery of ani- 
mal fubftances, or the preparing them by the application of heat. 
This is of two kinds, as it is applied in a humid form in boiling 
and stewing : or in a dry form, in roasting, broiling, and baking. 

Boiling is properly the expofing of meat to the heat of boiling 
water, while it is immerfed in this for fome length of time. By 
this joint application of heat and moifture, the texture is certainly 
rendered more tender and more foluble in the ftomach ; and it is 
only in this way that the firmer parts, as the tendinous, ligamen- 
tous, and membranous parts can be duly foftened, and their ge- 
latinous fubftance duly extracted. 

With refpedl to the parts of animal flefh that are of a tenderer 
texture, the effects are different according to the degree of boil- 
ing that is applied to them. A moderate boiling may render 
their texture more tender without much diminution of their nu- 
tritious quality ; but if the boiling is extended to extract every 
thing foluble, the fubftance remaining is certainly lefs foluble in 
the ftomach, and at the fame time much lefs nutritious. But as 
boiling extracts in the firft place the more foluble, and therefore 
the faline parts ; fo the remainder, after boiling, is in proportion 
to the length of that lefs alkalefcent and lefs heating to the l'vftem. 

Boiling is commonly pra&ifed in open veffels, or in veffels not 
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very clofely covered : but it may be practifed in digesters, or 
veflels accurately and tightly clofed: and in fuch veflels the ef- 
fects are very different from what they are in open veflels. As 
we can hardly employ any other degree of heat than that of boil- 
ing water, the water in the digefter is never made to boil, fo 
there is no exhalation of volatile parts : and although the folu- 
tion is made with great fuccefs, and may be to any degree re- 
quired, yet if that is not carried very far, the meat may be 
rendered very tender, while it ftill retains its moft fapid parts ; 
and this kind of cookery will give always the moft deferable 
ftate of boiled meat. 

Boiling in the ordinary way may be confidercd as different 
according to the proportion of water applied. If a fmall quan- 
tity only is applied, and the heat in moderate degree is continu- 
ed for a long |ime, this is Stewing, and has the effect of ren- 
dering the texture more tender, without extracting much of the 
foluble parts ; and this, therefore, leaves the meat more fapid, 
and fufficiently nourifhing. 

The other application of heat is in a dry form, or when the 
meat fubjected to it is in a dry form, or nearly fo ; at leaft it is 
without the addition of water or other fluid that may diffolve 
any part of its fubftance. This application of heat is again of 
two kinds, as it is in clofe veffels or as it is expofed to the free air. 

The firft is Baking; and though commonly in this practice 
the cover of the meat is only of pafle, any confiderable exhala- 
tion is prevented, and the retention of the juices under the ap- 
plication of heat renders the meat more tender : and in all cafes 
when the heat applied loofens, and in fome meafure extricates, 
the air without exhaling it, the fubftance is rendered more ten- 
der than when with any other application an exhalation is allowed. 

In Broiling an exhalation takes place ; but as the heat of a 
naked fire is more nearly applied, the outer furface is in fome 
meafure hardened before the heat penetrates the whole, and 
thereby a great exhalation is prevented, while the whole is ren- 
dered fufficiently tender : but this kind of cookery is efpecially 
fuited to meats that are chofen to be eaten a little rare. 

Nearly a-kin to this dreffmg is that of Frying : but as in this 
the meat is cut into thin dices, and laid in a veffel which is in- 
terpofed between the meat and the naked fire, the heat is applied 
more equally to the whole fubftance. But as the part of the 
meat lying next to the bottom of the veffel would be fuddenly 
hardened by the heat, it is always neceflary to interpofe fome 
fluid matter. When this, as moft commonly it is, is of an oily 
matter, as a ftrong heat applied to fuch matter is ready to ren- 
der it empyreumatic, or at leaft lefs mifcible with the fluids of 
the ftomach ; fo all fried meats are lefs eafily digefled than thofe 
of any other preparation, except that fomctimes the fame may 
happen to baked meats, to which an oily matter, and that only, 
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is added to avoid the too drying heat. It is obvious that the 
preparations of ftewing and frying may be frequently joined to- 
gether ; and according to there being more or lets oi the one or 
other, the effeas may be judged of. # 

The manner of applying heat yet to be mentioned is the Se- 
quent one of Roasting. In this, as by a proper artifice an equal 
application is taken care of, the efftcl of heat in rendering the 
meat more tender is certainly obtained ; and though a consider- 
able exhalation is made, it is almoft only of a watery humidity. 
This indeed would take place to a very great degree, and render 
the meat again more infoluble, were it not that large maffes only 
are fubjecled to this operation, and that thereby the outer fur- 
face is firft condenfed, and prevents the exhalation from the in- 
terior parts. At the fame time, an oily matter is commonly and 
repeatedly applied to the outer furface, which prevents both 
much exhalation and any great hardening of the outer furface, 
till the heat has penetrated the whole, and rendered it fufficient- 
ly tender. From all which effeas of roafting, and the proper 
conduct of it, may be underftood. 

Having thus explained as well as we can, the chief parts of 
cookery, and their effects as conlifting in the application of heat, 
we have only to obferve, that meats, as preferred upon the table 
differ further only, by the difference of fauces, or humid mat- 
ters, which are employed to obviate the drynefs of meats, and to 
render them more agreeable to the tsfte. 

The fauces have for their bans oily matter, or ftrong gelati- 
nous extracts from other meat ; and both thefe rendered more 
agreeable by the admixture of fome other alimentary matters, 
and more poignant by the addition of various condiments ; the 
effeas of which in the ftomach and mafs of blood will be un- 
derftood from what we are prefently going to fay of them. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF DRINKS. 

UNDER the titles of Aliment, Food, or Meat, I compre- 
hend every thing, whether folid or liquid, that can ferve forfup- 
plying the folid matter of the human body ; and under the title 
of Drink, I comprehend every liquid that is fit to fupply the wa- 
tery parts both of the folids and fluids. 

How much water enters into the compofition of the fluid, and 
even the folid, parts of our bodies, is well known ; and it is 
equally well known that the fame water, by various means, is in 
continual diffipation and wafte, and confequently that a conftant 
fupply of fuch liquid is abfolutely neceffary to the fupport of the 
fyftem. That fuch a fupply may be dulv made, nature has given 
the appetite of thirft, which leads to tne taking in of driak. 

Vol. I. Hh 
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The drinks we take in are feemingly different matters ; but 
the fupply mentioned may be made by pure elementary water 
alone ; and that all the drinks which fupply the neccffary liquid, 
do it only by the quantity of elementary water they feverally 
contain, will, we fuppofe, be readily allowed. Our drinks, there- 
fore, may be confidered as of two kinds ; one confifting of wa- 
ter alone, fuch as nature affords it ; and another whofe bafis or 
principal part is fuch natural water, but with certain addition* 
made to it by nature or art. 



SECT. I. 

OF SIMPLE WATER. 

J. HIS, fo far as I know, is the only liquid taken in under the 
appetite of thirft by the whole of the brute creation ; and from 
thence it may be prefumed to be the liquid in general very well 
fuited to the animal (economy. That it is fufficiently fuited to 
man, will appear clearly from the great part of mankind, who, 
during the courle of their lives, take in no other. It is true in- 
deed, that men in their infancy take milk from the oreafts of their 
mothers ; and there are fome people who take much milk thro' 
the courfe of their lives : but there are certain nations who have 
no domeftic animals to afford this, and therefore for drink muff 
depend upon water alone ; and the ftate of health in thofe perfons 
who, from various caufestake water only, ihows that this is per- 
fectly well fuited to the purpofes of the human ceconomy. 

Simple water, therefore, that is, fuch as nature affords it, is 
without any addition the proper drink of mankind. But tho' I 
have ufed the title of Simple Water, it mult be remarked that 
nature hardly ever affords water perfectly fimple, without its be- 
ing more or lefs impregnated with fome other matters ; and up- 
on this account a diftinclion has been made of the natural wa- 
ters, as being from different impregnations more or lefs proper 
for the ufe of man. How far this diftincYion is to be profecuted, I 
dare not determine ; but I am much difpofedto eftablifh this doc- 
trine, That it is not to be profecuted with much nicety, becaufe we 
are of opinion, that every natural water which has no impregna- 
tion fenlible to the tafte or fmell of a perfon of common fenfibility 
drinking it, is very well fitted for the drink of mankind. 

Still, however, it is obferved that certain waters which have 
neither tafte nor fmell, are however, discovered to have certain 
impregnations that may be confidered as lefs falutary to mankind 
than more fimple, or what may be called more pure water. 

This may be fuppofed to take place efpecially in the waters 
diftinguifhed as Hard and Soft. The former are impregnated 
with a portion of felenites, or other earthy matter, which renders 
the-m improper for fuch purpofes of domeftic ceconomy, and 
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might be fuppofed to render them lefs falutary than purer and foft- 
er waters to the human conftitution. Without entering, however 
into any nice difquifition upon this fubjecl:, it will be enough to 
fay, that the fofter waters, when in our choice, are to be preferr- 
ed : but at the fame time we cannot difcover that the harder wa- 
ters, even when they have been very much and conftantly em- 
ployed, have been very evidently hurtful ; at leaft we can find 
no gpod or clear evidence of the bad effects that have been af- 
cribed to them. 

I lived for many years in a large city in which the waters verv 
univerfally employed were very hard, and although fofter waters 
were within their reach, the moll part of the people ufed only 
the hard. But among this people I found no endemic difeafes ; 
and at leaft none that I could impute to the water they drank, 
and certainly none that I did not find as frequent in a city which 
I have alfo praclifed in for many years, whofe inhabitants very 
univerfally ufed no other than a very foft water. 

Phyficians have entered into ftill nicer diftincYions of common 
water, and have diftinguiihed them as they are Spring waters, 
Pit-well waters, River waters, or Lake waters ; but there feems 
to be little foundation for diftinguifhing thefe from one another. 
Uncommon impregnations of fome of them may upon occafion 
take place j but we believe fuch will always be apparent enough 
to prevent their being ufed : And with regard to their common 
ftate, it is ftill enough to fay, that no impregnations which are 
not fenfible to the fight, tafte, or fmell, are of fo much confequence 
as to deferve our attention and choice in their employment. 

On this fubje<5l it would be thought ftrange if I fhould omit 
to mention Rain and Snow water, about which fo much has been 
faid. We have, however, only to fay, that although thefe are 
perhaps the fofteft and pureft of all common waters, yet I can- 
not perceive that in their ufe they give any advantages above 
others ; and, on the other hand, we are perfuaded there is no 
foundation for fuppofing fome of the particular bad effects of 
fnow-water that have been afcribed to it. 

We conclude the whole fubjecl with remarking, that the nice 
and accurate examinations that have been made of the ftate of 
what I call Simple or Common Waters, were very commend- 
able ; but now they are made, they do not lead me to think that 
much nicety is neceflary in the choice of them: andwithrefpecT: 
to the bad effects imputed to fome of them, we do not find 
there is any foundation for fuppofing that any of them can pro- 
duce fcrophula, fatuity, or other difeafes alleged to be endemic 
in certain countries. 

The conlideration of mineral waters belongs entirely to ano- 
ther place. 
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SECT. II. 

--40k- 

Of Drinks, whose Basis is Water, but to which Additions 
have been made by Nature or Art. 

1 O be employed as drinks, various additions have been made 
to water; as the acid juices of fruits, farinaceous matters, aro- 
matics, tea, coffee, and other vegetable fub fiances. In fo far as 
thefe, though joined with water, retain their peculiar qualities, 
the qualities of the drink made by fuch additions, mufl depend 
upon the quality of the matter that has been added to the wa- 
ter; but as the qualities of thefe matters have either been treat- 
ed of already under the title of Aliments, or are to be treated 
of hereafter under that of Medicine, it is not neceffary here to 
corifider further the nature and qualities of fuch drinks. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

There are, however, fubffances which, joined with water, 
make the liquor undergo a confiderable change, by its being fub- 
jecled to a vinous fermentation : and as liquors thus prepared 
are employed as drinks in every civilized nation, they properly 
become objects of our particular attention, and are therefore to 
be confidered here. 

Thefe fermented liquors may be mentioned in the frst place 
as of two kinds ; one of them, prepared from the juices of 
fruits, and which, from the appellation of the principal fpecies, 
we name Wines ; the other, from a fubftance extracted by wa- 
ter from certain feeds or roots, which we name Ales : and we 
begin with the confederation of the former. 

On this fubject we do not think it neceffary to give the general 
doctrine of vinous fermentation, which we fuppofe to be com- 
monly known. Here we (hall only fay, 1st, That we take it to 
be now well afcertained, that fugar, or fubftances containing it, 
and thefe fo far only as they contain it, are the fubjects capable of 
being changed by fermentation. -2dly, That by fermentation 
the fugar is varioufly changed, and particularly that in part it is 
converted into alcohol, Avhich I need not here define ; and that 
it is the juice, of fruits in confluence of fermentation impreg- 
nated with a portion of alcohol, that properly and ftrictly con- 
flitutes a Wine ; and that it is the ftate of this, with fome other 
matters originally in the fubject, more or lefs modified by the fame 
fermentation, that gives wine all its different forms and qualities. 

By its fenfible qualities and other properties to be difcovered 
in it, wine is found to be in different conditions ; and it is our 
chief bufmefs here to take notice of thefe, and to invefligate 
their caufes, fo that we may better afcertain the effects of parti- 
cular wines both in diet and medicine. 

To this purpofe we would allege, that, in general, the differ- 
ent condition of wines depends partly upon the nature of the 
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matter fubjected to fermentation, and partly upon the circum- 
ftances occurring in the conduct of this. 

With refpectto the firft, the chief difference that occurs is in 
the quantity of fugar it contains; and it feems only neceflary to 
confider this as it occurs in the juice of the grape, from which 
moft generally wine is prepared. 

The botanifts commonly fuppofe that the vine is a plant of one 
fpecies only ; and that the diverfity which appears in its fruit, 
points out to them only fo many inftances of a variety, that by 
different caufes may be produced in the fame fpecies. 

For ought 1 know this may be juft : As the wine is propagat- 
ed by cuttings, the fame variety may fleadily continue to ap- 
pear ,• aad the cuttings having been taken from vines in different 
condition, we may have a variety of fruits, in which a differ- 
ence in the nature of the fubject may continue to appear : which, 
however, we ft ill fuppofe to be always determined by the quan- 
tity of fugar they feveraUy contain. 

This quantity, however, in any grape, may be varied confi- 
derably by different circumftances. And, 1st, the kind of grape 
being given, the quantity of fugar it contains may be different 
by the foil in which it grows, as this is more heavy or light ; the 
latter giving lefs juice : but this more perfectly ripened, and 
therefore containing a greater proportion of fugar. 

Zdly, It may be more or lefs faccharine according to the cli- 
mate in which it grows. It is heat that gives maturity to fruits ; 
and therefore to the production of the faccharine matter they 
contain: And with refpect to the grape, it may be confidently 
faid, that, within certain bounds, the more heat the grape is 
expofed to, the more maturity it acquires, and the more fac- 
charine matter it will contain. It is afferted, that a certain tem- 
perature of climate is neceffary to give the greateft perfection 
to the grape; and that this is from the twentieth to the fiftieth 
degree of latitude on each fide of the equator. This perhaps 
is not yet, by accurate obfervations, exactly determined ; but 
it is pretty certain, that while beyond fifty degrees, the ripen- 
ing of grapes is commonly imperfect, it is always more readily 
fo as the climate is, within the bounds mentioned, nearer to 
the equator. 

3dly, The faccharine matter of the grape will be always great- 
er as the fruit is allowed to acquire more maturity, by remain- 
ing long on the tree where the climate allows of it, 

Athlyy It is to be obferved, that the faccharine juice of the 
grape is often accompanied in the fame fruit by acid and acerb 
]uice ; which may be confidered as both diminifhing the quan- 
tity of faccharine matter, and rendering it lefs fit for fermenta- 
tion : and this happens both from the original nature of the grape 
and from its not attaining a full ripening. If the ripening, there- 
fore, be not complete, as we know that all fruits ripen by de- 
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grees, and very often when the juice of the fruit in its central 
parts is fully ripened, there is an acid and acerb juice flill re- 
maining in their cortical parts or hulks ; fo we find, that, accord- 
ing to the manner of the expreffion of the juice, it comes out 
in a different degree of fitnefs for fermentation. What flows 
i a flight preffure only, is a more purely faccharine juice, 
that flowing, in confequence of more forcible expreffion, 
is always left fweet ; and according to the greater force employ- 
ed more acid or acerb. 

efe are the circumftances of the grape, which according 
ir date, may give confiderable differences in the condition 
of wi 

In the second place, we fuppofe the difference of wines to de- 
pend upon circumftances in the conduct of the fermentation. 

This at firft is active, and fomewhat violent, throwing up a 
great deal of the matter to the iurface of the whole : but after 
a certain time, the brifk inteitine motion becomes much lefs; 
and inftead of throwing up matter to the iurface, allows what 
had been formerly thrown up to fall down to the bottom. After 
this, however, fomc fermentation continues, though in a more 
flow and inactive manner, which may continue for a long time ; 
and its doing fo is neceflary to a more complete aflimilation, and 
ore to the formation of a more perfect wine. 

procefs, the quantity of fermentable matter being fuf- 
re active the firft fermentation is, within 
ater quantity of alcohol will be produced, 
r wine ; and the longer the How fermen- 
tation js p perfect will be the wine, and the 
more free from all other matters adhering to it. But if either 
the firft active fermentation be hurried, or the fecond fermenta- 
tion be puihed too far, the whole of the wine, or a part of it, 
will be converted into a vinegar of very different qualities from 
the wine, or from the parts of it which (till retain that nature. 

From this view of the fermentation, it will readily appear, 
that what is frequently confidered as a wine, and fuch indeed as 
are moft of the wines in ufe, it may contain three different mat- 
ters. 1st, A portion of muft, or unaffimilated matter. 2dly, 
A portion of a proper wine, or in which, by the fermentation, 
a quantity of alcohol is produced ; and, Sdly, A portion of vine- 
ger produced by a too active or a too long protracted fermentation. 
Thefe different matters will appear more or lefs copioufly at 
the different periods of the fermentation. At an early period, 
and in what may be called a new wine, the muft will be moft 
abundant. As the period of fermentation advances, the propor- 
tion of genuine wine will be more confiderable ; and if the fer- 
mentation has all along been properly managed, a vinegar will 
not appear but in very old wine ; and from the proportion of thefe 
feveral matters, the qualities of wine depending upon the period 
and ftate of fermentation, may be properly afcertained. 
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New wines are efpecially liable to a ftrong degree of acefcency 
when taken into the ftomach, and thereby to occafion much flatu- 
lency and eructations of acid matter. The uneafy fenfation of 
heartburn or of violent pains of the ftomach from fpafms, is 
thereby alio often produced ; and the fame acid matter paffing 
out of the ftomach, is liable, by a mixture with the bile, to pro- 
duce painful fpafms or colics in the inteftines, and of exciting 
violent diarrhoea. 

Ripe and perfect wine, unlefs there is a fault in the ftomach 
taking it in, is not ready to have thefe effects ; and by the alcohol 
it contains, it is fit to ftrengthen the ftomach, and to promote a 
regular digeftion. By the fame alcohol alfo, it is fit to ftimulate 
the whole fyftem, and proves thereby cordial and exhilirating j 
but by the fame matter taken in larger quantity, it becomes in- 
toxicating and a powerful fedative. 

Wines containing a portion of vinegar have thereby a propor- 
tion of their alcohol deftroyed, and thereby the ftimuiant power 
of the wine leffened. At the fame time, though the vinegar be 
lefs liable to a hurtful acefcency in the ftomach than the unfer- 
mented juices j yet if there remains any fuch unfermented mat- 
ter in the other parts of the wine, or otherwile accidently pre- 
sent in the ftomach, the vinegar or acetous acid may, by excit- 
ing an acetous fermentation, occafion very violent disorders, and 
often more violent than thofe arifing from fpontaneous acefcency. 

We have thus endeavored to explain, in what manner wines 
may be in different conditions according to different circumftan- 
ces in the conduct of their fermentation ; but we are far from 
being able to apply thefe diftinctions to the wines in common ufe, 
as we are not fufficiently acquainted with the various practices 
employed by the makers of wine in different countries ; and much 
lefs with the various artifices employed by merchants or M'ine- 
dealers, to hide and difguife the real Itate of wines. Inftead of 
entering upon thefe, we fhall endeavor to fay, how in fome mea- 
fure the nature of wines may be judged of by fome of their fen- 
fible qualities. 

Wines are of fomewhat different odours ; but what qualities 
thefe different odours point out is by no means afcertained. In 
general, the peculiar odour of any wine being ftrong and vivid, 
always implies both the moft perfect and the mod entire ftate of 
fuch wines, providing always that this is examined in wines of 
fome age, as new wines under a more active fermentation may 
give out a more ftriking odour ; this, however, to be diitin- 
guifhed by the experienced from that of a perfect wine. 

With thefe circumftances of odour are much connected the 
brilknefs or flowering in the cup of wines, which always mows 
their being ftill under fome active fermentation ; and for the 
moft part that there has been a quantity of acid prefent in the 
original juice. 
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There are, however, wines very well lipencd, and in which 
there is no active fermentation fubfifting, that notwithftanding 
will, uponafrefh application of air, and fome agitation •in bc- 
ing poured out, readily flower in the cup ; but their being in no 
improperly active fermentation, will ready appear by the flower- 
ing palling again immediately away. 

With regard to taftes, fome wines are conflderably acid ; and 
this muft be owing to their having been made of juices contain- 
ing much acid and little fugar: and for which reafons they are 
wines containing little alcohol. But it is to be oblerved of i'uch 
wines, that many ftomachs are fitted to obviate their acefcency; 
and as the acid in fome meafure obviates the flimulant power of 
alcohol, if fuch wines are not directly refrigerant, they are at 
leaft lefs heating. 

We have mentioned above, that wines may appear acid from 
a quantity of vinegar formed in them : But this kind of acidity 
will be very readily diftinguifhed by the frefhnefs accompanying 
the former, and the vapid ftate frequently attending the latter. 

Many wines are remarkably fwett, and may be fo from dif- 
ferent caufes. It fometimes depends upon the original fweet- 
nefs of the grape, not to be entirely obliterated by any fermen- 
tation ; and by a complete fermentation the fame may be made 
into the moft perfect wines. The fweet wines, however, may 
be always fufpected of retaining a portion of unaffimilated mat- 
ter, efpecially when the active fermentation has been induftri- 
oufly checked; and unlefs thefe circumftances are cempenfated 
by a large proportion of alcohol produced in them, they will a!- 
ways be ready to fhow the effects of unaffimilated matter re- 
maining in them. 

Wines may be more rough, and fomewhat ftyptic or more foft 
and fmooth to the tafte. The former commonly accompanies 
the acid wines, and maybe owing to the original acidity or acer- 
bity of the fruit ; but moft commonly it is owing to the juice of 
the hufk taken out by too ftrong expreffion ; and that even from 
grapes otherwife containing a great deal of faccharine matter. 
It is a quality that renders wines more aftringent ; but unlefs as 
depending on the caufes difpoling it to much acefcency, it is 
otherwife innocent. It appears always moft confiderable in new 
wines, and is much fmoothed by a long protracted fermentation. 
Hence foft and fmooth wines, whilft they fhow both the original 
juice to have been free from any acerbity, they prefume alio the 
moft perfect fermentation. 

We have now only to take notice of wines that are diftinguifh- 
ed by their colour ; which, as it is fo frequently given by art, 
renders us very uncertain of the qualities that would have been 
in the colourlefs liquor. 

So far as the red colour of wines is without the addition of 
colouring matter, I believe it is always taken from the colour of 
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the hulks fubjectcd to the firft fermentation of the juice ; and 
therefore gives to thefe juices, and the wine made of them, 
fome degree of roughnefs and aftringency : and if the conduct 
of the fermentation is otherwife the fame, it is only in this qua- 
lity of a flight aftringency that we can perceive red wines to 
differ from white. It is, however, pofiible, that as wines are at 
firft intended to appear white or red, that they may be fubjecled 
to a different management in the fermentation, and thereby may 
differ more confiderably in a manner I am not acquainted with. 

We have thus endeavored to point out the different condition 
of wines, and to afiign their feveral caufes ; and we might now 
make fome remarks on the wines that are made from the juices 
of other fruits than that of the grape, as thofe of apples, pears, 
cherries, and alfo of thofe made in imitation of wine from fugar 
or honey. But we are perfuaded, that the principles laid down 
with refpect to the wine made of the juice of the grape, will 
apply to all the other kinds mentioned ; and we have now only 
to fay fomewhat of the other principal fpecies of fermented li- 
quors which are called Ales. 

Fermented liquors affording alcohol may be made from the 
roots of feveral vegetables ; but thefe, fo far as I know, have 
not been made into potable liquors : and thefe liquors, or what I 
call Ales, have only been prepared from farinaceous feeds. 

Thefe, by melting, or by exciting and conducting their ger- 
mination to a certain degree, have always a fugar evolved, and 
rendered evident in their farinaceous fubftance ; and this fac- 
charine matter extracted by water fubjecled to a fermentation 
analogous, and very fimilar, to that of wines, gives our ales con- 
taining a quantity of alcohol. They have, therefore, in general, the 
cordial, exhilarating, intoxicating, and fedative qualities of wine. 

Thefe ales, like wines, are found in various condition, de- 
pending partly upon the quantity and condition of the faccharine 
matter employed, and partly upon the management of the fer- 
mentation they are fubjected to. 

Ale may be prepared from any of the Cerealia. Barley has 
been chiefly employed, and we think properly, as its germina- 
tion is molt eafily conducted ; and that under its germination, 
it gives out its fugar mod readily and in greateft quantity : and 
though the other farinacea may be employed, it is alleged, that 
they would feverally give an ale of a different quality. This, 
however, we judge to be without foundation; and are perfuad- 
ed, that the ale prepared from the other farinacea, would not 
ihow any effential differences from that of barley. Spielman 
fays, that ale prepared from oats is bitter ; but I have feen it 
often prepared from that grain without any bitternefs, and pro- 
ving in every refpect a very perfect ale ; hardly to be diftin- 
guiihed in any quality from that made of barley. 

Now, however, to fpeak of ales made in the ordinary man- 

Vol.I. li 
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ner, they will be ftronger or weaker according to the quantity 
of the faccharine matter employed in them: which will be more 
or lefs according to the quantity of well-ripened farina in the bar- 
ky employed ; according to the more or lefs exact conduct in 
malting of it ; according to the proper and complete extraction 
of the faccharine matter by water ; and when a large proportion 
of water has been neceffarily employed for a more complete ex- 
traction, according to the diffipation more or lefs of a quantity 
of the fuperfluous water. — Thefe are the circumflances, accord- 
ing as they are managed, which gives ftrength or weaknefs to 
ales ; and with refpect to their other qualities, they- will de- 
pend upon the conduct of the after fermentation. 

The infufion of malt or wort, as it is called, is not fo well 
clifpofed to fermentation as the juices of fruits, and therefore 
requires a ferment to be added to it ; and that being added, the 
conduct of the fermentation is very much the fame with that of 
wines ; at firft, very active, and afterwards flowly protracted 
for a long time : but however managed, it is very doubtful if 
the ale ever can be rendered fo perfect and complete as in the 
cafe of wine. It is probable, that in molt ales, there is a large 
portion of unaflimilated farinaceous matter, which therefore 
renders ales more nourishing than wines ; but, for the fame rea- 
fon, ales, ceteris paribus, are more than wines liable to acef- 
cency in the ftornach. It is commonly fuppofed, that the vifcidity 
of Averts is never entirely corrected by the iermentation ; and 
therefore that ales are more ready than wines to fill the veffels 
of the human body with vifcid fluids : but I am perfuaded that 
this deferves litde attention, as it is probable that the power of 
the gaftric fluid, and of the fermentation which happens in the 
ftornach and interlines, reduces the whole nearly to an equality 
in refpect of fluidity. 

Thefe are the obfervations I have to make with refpect to ales 
in general ; and with refpect to the various conditions that ales 
may be in, I expect they will be readily underftood from what 
we have faid above on the differences of wines, as depending 
partly upon the difference of the fermentable fubject, partly upon 
the different conduct of the fermentation, and efpecially upon the 
different period of fermentation at which the liquor is taken. 

On the fubject of drinks, it is proper for me to obferve, that 
inltead of fermented liquors, which have their qualities chiefly 
Irom the alcohol they contain, it has been common to feparate the 
alcohol, and in its feparate ftate to employ it in the compofition 
of our drinks. It is often fo employed by the addition of water 
alone ; fometimes joining a little fugar, and fometimes joining 
both fugar and a portion of acid, for the mod part the juice of 
lemons ; and this compofition makes the liquor named Punch. 
It is not neceffary to profecute this diverfity here ; for it is enough 
to our purpofe to fay, that alcohol feparated from the fermented 
liquor in which it is produced, is always a more ftmiulant, in- 
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3ammatory,and narcotic matter, than when it was blended with 
the other parts of the fermented liquor. The dilution of it with 
water alone may moderate thtfe qualities, but not in any great 
degree ; and the blending it with iugar, and the juices of fruits, 
may do it ftill more, but never entirely. 

In thefe practices, it is common to employ the alcohol as it is 
divcrfiiied by the different fermented liquors from which it is 
drawn ; and thus diverfified, it may carry along with it certain 
oily mutters, which render it more agreeable to the palate, per- 
haps to the flomach of particular peribns : but I would maintain 
that thefe different {fates of it in arrack, rum, brandy, or malt, 
i'pirit, do not differ from one another in the eifential qualities of 
alcohol, and very rarely in their effects on the human conftilution. 

CHAPTER IV. 

F CO NLi'lME NTS. 

/\LTHOUGII thefe are not properly alimentary matters, or 
become ingredients in the compofition of the animal fluid, yet 
as they are taken in with the proper aliments, and modify the 
digeftion and allimilation of thefe, they are properly treated of 
in this place. They are of two kinds, faline or acrid, having 
this acrimony for the moft part refiding in their oily parts. Of 
the firffc, the chief is fea-falt ; and ^t is efpecially employed for 
preserving meat before it is employed in diet for a longer time 
than it could be otherwife preferved from putrefaction. 

For this purpofe it muff be applied in large proportion, and fo 
incorporated with the fubllance of the meat, that it cannot be 
again wafhed out before the meat is employed in diet. It hap- 
pens, therefore, that when falted meats are employed in that 
condition, the fait is often taken in in large quantity, and diffufed 
in the mafs of blood. If the falted meats, however, be taken 
jn moderate quantity only, the fait has the effect of exciting the 
powers of digeftion ; and fuch meat is often more eafily digefted 
than entirely unfalted meats are. — But when falted meats are 
taken in large quantity, and make the greateft part of the diet, 
the faltincreafes greatly the faline ftate of the blood, and induces 
all the fymptoms of fcurvy. This indeed of late is a doctrine 
difputed : and it would not be proper for us to enter into the con- 
troverfy here ; but if it were, we are perfuaded that our opinion 
could be well fupported, and that the arguments on the other 
hand might be fhownto be fallacious and falfe. 

If it lhould be found that the ferum of the blood in fcotbutic 
perfons proves antifeptic, as has been alleged, this may imply 
that fuch ferum is in itfelf not putrid, and which indeed is not 
neceffarily to be fuppofed in fcurvy ; but fuch ferum cannot cer- 
tainly prove antifeptic, but by its containing a larger proportion 
than ufual of faline matter. Nothing can appear to me more ex- 
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traordinary than Dr. Unci's affertion, that the ferum of the blood 
in fcorbutic perfons is not anywife acrid to the tafle ; for in num. 
berlefs trials, I have never found the ferum of the blood in the 
foundeft perfons without an acrimony difcoverable by the tafle : 
and if the faline efflorefcence on the furface of the body, which 
Dr. Hulme takes notice of, be common, as I believe it is, in fcor- 
butic perfons, it is an irrefragable proof of the faline Hate of the 
blood in fuch perfons. 

Having thus mentioned the effects of a large proportion of fea- 
falt introduced into the body, it is, however, to be obferved, that 
a certain quantity of it is neceffary to the human aeconomy. This 
appears from the defire of fait being an inflin6l univerfal in the 
human fpecies, and from its being univerfally what gives relifh 
to almoft every kind of food. This relifh of fait is an inftitution 
of nature, the efficient caufe of which we cannot explain ; but 
we prefume very confidently, that it is adapted to ferve fome 
beneficial purpofe in the (economy, although we do not well un- 
clerfland either the caufe or the purpofe of this. 

We can perceive very clearly that it proves a flimulus to the 
flomach, and may thereby promote its action, and therefore the 
digeftion performed there ; but this itill does not fufficiently ex- 
plain its being fo conflantly neceffary. We might think of its an- 
tifeptic powers which might be ufeful in the human (economy ; 
but its poifonous quality in carnivorous animals, and the utility 
of it in the phytivorous, turns us off entirely from all our views 
of its antifeptic powers in the ordinary ufe of it. On the contrary, 
we might take up with the late Sir Joh?i Fringes opinion, that 
tho' in large quantity applied it is antifeptic, yet in fmall quantity 
it has contrary effects. This, however, is a doctrine not yet with 
me fo well eftablifhed that I can venture to apply it, or find that 
it will obviate the difficulties occurring upon this fubject. 

On this fubje6l of faline condiments, it feems proper to ob- 
ferve, that nitre is frequently employed and joined with fea-falt 
as an antifeptic in preferving meat for fome time before it is em- 
ployed in diet. As nitre in every proportion is a powerful anti- 
fep:ic,we have no doubt of its anfwering the purpofe mentioned; 
but as it is commonly ufe d in fmall proportion only, we believe the 
particular effects of it in the human body are not to be perceived. 

Another faline fubftance employed as a condiment, is fugar. 
The qualities of this as a nutritious matter we have fpoken of 
above ; and the qualities of it as a medicine we ihall fpeak of 
hereafter. We have now to confider it as a condiment only; and 
in this view it is certainly antifeptic, and is therefore properly 
employed in preventing the putrefaction of animal fubflances. 

It is alfo frequently applied to vegetables ; but the preparation 
of boiling, which is commonly neceffary in orderto their being 
impregnated with the fugar, for the moft part diffipates their vo- 
latile and active parts : fo that fuch are the condita, except a few 
that contain a large proportion of a more fixed aromatic fub- 
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fiance, that none of them can be confidered as any thing elfc 
than a mafs of fugar. 

This is often applied to the acid and acefcent fruits ; and when 
applied in the confidence of a fyrup, itpreferves them for along 
time from any fermentation, but it does not deflroy their acef- 
cency : and when fuch Preserves are taken into the ftomach, the 
fugar introduced along with them renders them much difpoied 
to an acefcent fermentation. 

In the quantity that fugar is commonly employed, either for 
improving the relifh of feveral kinds of food, or for correcting 
their acidity, it can only be hurtful by its acefcency in the ftom- 
ach, and can hardly make any proper part of the mafs of blood. 
Although the experiments of the late ingenious Dr. Stark, are 
hardly decifive on this fubject, I am ready, however, to believe, 
that if it is taken in very large quantity, and in greater propor- 
tion than it can enter into the compofition of the animal fluid, it 
may increafe the faline ftate of the blood, and may induce va- 
rious diforders. 

Another faline condiment, yet to be taken notice of is that of 
vinegar. It is a powerful antifeptic, and may be employed in 
feveral ways for prel'erving animal fubftances from putrefac- 
tion : and if we may believe what was laid above with refpecl 
to acid in general, as entering into the compofition of the animal 
fluid, we mufl confider vinegar as a vegetable acid that may be 
employed or thrown into the body with more fafety than the fos- 
fil acids, though thefe are in experiments out of the body more 
powerful analeptics. Animal food preferved by vinegar is hard- 
ly ever fo much impregnated with it as to be rendered lefs digeft- 
ible or lefs nutritious. It renders it only lefs putrefcent ; and 
therefore it is a condiment of animal food that is in every re- 
flect fuited to the human conilitution. 

Vinegar is alfo employed in the prefervation of vegetables 
from every fermentation, whether acefcent or putrefactive. The 
vegetables fo preferved are called Pickles ; and a great variety 
of vegetables is employed in making fuch : but the boiling that 
is commonly required diffipates fo much of the volatile and ac- 
tive parts that the peculiar qualities of the vegetable hardly ever 
remain ; and almoft the whole of our pickles may be confidered 
as having no other quality but that of the vinegar they are im- 
pregnated with. 

This is certainly, as other acids are, often ufeful in exciting 
the a6lion of the ftomach, and therebv promoting appetite and 
digeftion ; and if it be duly prepared by a very perfect, fermen- 
tation, it will check rather than favor the acefcency of vegeta- 
ble matters in the ftomach. This is an advantage which it has 
over the native acid of vegetables, which very often in the 
ftomach runs into an acefcent fermentation, and readily alfo ex- 
cites it in other fubftances there. 

Itis, however, ftill to be remarked that acids, and efpecial' 
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iy vegetable acids, although in a certain quantity they ra.v 
cite the action of the ftomach, yet in a larger quantity, and in 
/in ftomachs, they prove truly refrigerant, and conliderably 
tkeq the tone of the ftomach, fo as thereby to prove hurtful 
in the gout and fome other difeafes. 

Theie are the feveral condiments of the faline kind ; and we 
have laid that there is another kind taken from the vegetable 
kingdom, which I have put under the general title of Acrids, 
but which again may be divided into two kinds: the one, of 
aroraatics imbued with peculiar and pretty ftrong odours ; and 
the other, of more firaple acrids embued with little peculiar odour. 

The aromatics are fuch fubilances as contain a large propor- 
tion of eflential oik They may be considered as efpecially of 
two kinds ; thole produced in the torrid zone containing an oil 
of greater fpeci fie gravity than water, but of fome volatility, and 
r.t ihe fame time acrid and inflammatory as applied to the i'euii- 
We parts of our bodies. — The other aromatics are thole afforded 
chiefly by the verticillated or umbelliferous plants of Europe. 
Thev are of Ids (pecific .gravity, and of lefs acrimony, but of 
more volatility. 

The whole of the eflential oils are more or lefs antifeptic— 
Camphire, which I conlider as of the number, is in this refpeel 
the molt powerful; and the whole of the eflential oils feem to 
have the fame quality, as approaching to the nature of that. 
The camphire, however, as difagreeable both in tafte and odour, 
is not, that I know of, employed as a condiment; while the 
others, from their agreeable odour, are the molt frequently. 

They are employed in two ways : firft as antifeptics, and join- 
ed with the faline matters above mentioned, for preferving meat 
from putrefaction before it is to be employed in diet ; or, fe- 
condly, they enter into our fauces, and are taken in with our 
food, either to render thefe more grateful and fapid, or by. the 
flimulus they give to the ftomach to aflift in digeftion. One fpe- 
cial purpofe may be, that their volatile parts, by mixing with 
the air arifing from the aliments, they may excite the cclion of 
the alimentary canal, and affift in the expullion of the air dif- 
tending it. With refpeel to this purpofe, the qualities of the 
feveral aromatics will be taken notice of hereafter, when they 
are to be conhdered as medicines. 

With refpeel to them as condiments, we have only to obferve 
further, that in moderate quantity they may promote digeflion, 
and prove carminative, which fhows that they are moft properly 
employed with a vegetable diet: but as in large quantity they 
are ftimulant and heating to the fyftem, they are not neceflary 
with animal food; and their frequent repetition genders an in« 
creafe of their quantity conltantly neceflary, and thereby they 
certainly weaken the tone of the ftomach. 

Befides the aromatics, the acrid fubilances employed as con- 
diments are efpecially taken from the clafs of tetradynamia, and 
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they are chiefly the mustard and horse-radish. They are chiefly 
employed as taken in along with our food, and they certainly 
ftimulatc the ftomach and affift digeflion ; and further, as they 
evidently promote perforation and urine, they obviate the pu- 
trescent "tendency of the fyftem. This has been fo much re- 
marked, that fhe vegetables of this clafs, as fraught with this 
peculiar acrimony, are juftly denominated Antifcorbutic. It will 
readily appear, that from the quality mentioned, thefe fubftan- 
ces are as well fuited to be ufed with our animal food as the aro- 
matics are to be the proper condiments of our vegetable aliments, 
A-kin to the tetradynamia, and containing an acrimony nearly 
of the fame quality, are the plants of the garlic tribe. — Thefe 
of the milder kind, as the onion and leek, and efpecially when 
deprived of their acrimony, afford a great deal of nutritious 
matter; and fo far as thefe, with the efchalot and others, are 
taken in as condiments, they are extremely fafe and proper. 
The more acrid of this genus, as the garlic, is almoft only em- 
ployed as a condiment : and where the odour and tafte can be 
admitted, it certainly flimulates the ftomach very ftrongly, and 
promotes digeftion. As promoting perforation and urine, the 
whole of this order of plants are, with the tetradynamia, pro- 
perly joined with our animal food, and juftly alio reckoned 
among the antifcorbutics. 

Amongft the condiments, there is one fometimes employed 
which I cannot refer to any general head ; but its odour, refem.- 
bling in fome degree that of the garlic I have been juft now 
fpeaking of, minds me of it in this place. This is the Asdfetida, 
which in the countries producing it is of alefsdifagreeable odour, 
and much employed as a condiment ; and to fuch perfons of this 
country as can admit of its odour, it proves grateful to the tafte, 
and ufeful in promoting digeftion. 

Of the more fimple acrids, the firft that deferves to be men- 
tioned is the Capsicum: which is without odour or particular 
tafte, and is fo readily diffufible that it joins agreeably and con- 
veniently with any other condiment or fauce. It feems to ftimu- 
late the ftomach and promote digeftion, and taken in largely is 
certainly amongft the moft heating of the condiments. 

Thefe are the chief of the condiments ; but they are feldom 
employed fingle, but varioufly combined to form a variety of 
fauces" added in the kitchen or upon the table. What commonly 
makes the foundation of thefe, is what is called Ketchup. This 
is properly, in the firft place, made of mufhrooms, under a cer- 
tain fermentation, probably putrefactive ; and after it has under- 
gone this, a variety of aromatics are added, as may be agreea- 
ble to the tafte of particular perfons. What the whole derives 
from the mufhrooms, I cannot perceive ; and think the ketchup, 
and many other ccmpofitions, daily prefented to the public, may 
all be confidered as combinations of fait, vinegar, and aroma- 
tics: and from hence I think their qualities may be underftood. 
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Another famous faucc and condiment is what is called Soy, 
which we have only as imported from the Eaft Indies. By the 
belt accounts I can find, it is a preparation from the feeds of a 
particular fpecies of the dolichos. It appears to me to be prepar- 
ed by a particular fermentation of the farina of this feed in a 
flrong lixivium of common fait. Its ftate is chiefly faline, with 
very little aroma ; and its peculiar qualities, different from the 
other combinations mentioned, I cannot perceive. 

I conclude this article of condiments with obferving, that the 
whole of our feafonings cnnfift of fait, vinegar, and aromatics, 
combined together: and if they are taken only in the quantity 
neceffary to render the food more fapid, they may increafe the 
appetite and favor full eating ; but they can hardly otherwife do 
harm, unlefs when the aromatics are taken in fuch large quan- 
tity as to weaken the tone of the flomach in the manner we have 
mentioned above. 

AFTER perilling what has now been faid upon the fubjed of Aliments, 
fomeof my readers may perhaps allege, that in marking- the difference of ali- 
ments more nicety has been expreffed than was neceffary, as the m oft part of 
mankind do not either feel or perceive the effedsof thofe differences of diet. 

It is indeed true that the generality of mankind do not perceive the differ- 
ences of diet very nicely ; becaufe man is of a nature fuited to a great vari- 
ety of fundions, and therefore to a great variety of itates and circumltances, 
and among the reft to a great variety of aliments. 

To this the human ceconomy is particularly well fuited ; and the common 
faying of Sanis omnia sana, to a certain extent, is well founded ; but this 
does not fuperfede all attention to the choice of aliments. Men are ftill of 
different comiit utions with refped to their powers of digeftion, nor lefs dif- 
ferent with refped to the irritability of their fyfeem, and are confequently 
variously affeded by the fame aliments ; and this fo much as to have produc- 
ed the vulgar obfervation, that One man's meat is another man' a poison. This 
indeed does not apply in many cafes, and only very remarkably in the cafe of 
the idiofyncrafies, which recur in many particular perfons. 

With refped to the moll part of mankind, the different effeds of aliment 
are not very remarkable ; and though fome exceffes may take place, they are 
often tranfitory and unheeded : but it would be of confequence for men to 
know, that repetition may in time render thefe effeds considerable and dan- 
gerous. It were well therefore, that mankind were aware of the tendency 
which every kind of diet has to produce effeds either immediately, cr after 
repetition, unfavorable to health. It would, however, be difficult to give 
to the bulk of mankind the neceffary infl.rudT.ion on this fubjed, and it 
would hardly be neceffary to render it very univerfal, as it is not in many ca- 
fes, and only in particular perfons, thatdifeafesarife from errors in diet; but 
it is absolutely neceffary that phylicians who have the whole of mankind as 
objecTs of their attention, lhould ftudy this matter; without which they can- 
not either perceive the caufes of difeafes, or dired the means of obviating 
them. In this bufinefs, however, I have often found phylicians very defici- 
ent, from their great ignorance of the nature of aliments, and of the princi- 
ples which lhould lead to the proper and neceffary diltindion of them To 
fupply this deficiency, and to give the neceffary inftrudion, the foregoing 
Treatife has been attempted ; and though in fome particulars it may be both 
imperfed and miftaken, I flatter myfelf that it gives the neceffary principles 
more fully and juftly than they had been given before, and at leaft points out 
the neceffary fpeculations that muft be entered into for afcertainingthe nature 
of aliments more exadTIy. In all this I cannot have been too minute ; and I cannot 
be of more feryice than by engaging phylicians in a minute ftudy of the fubjed. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER I. 

..<A>.. 

OF ASTRINGENTS. 

ASTRINGENTS are fuch fubftances as, applied to the hu- 
man body, produce a contra&ion and condensation in the foft 
folids, and thereby increafe their denfity and force of cohefion. 
If they are applied to longitudinal fibres, the contraction is made 
in the length of thefe ; but if applied to circular fibres, they di- 
minifh the diameters of the veffels or cavities which the fibres 

furround. 

The operation of aftringents in general, in condeniing the io- 
lid, appears from their ufe in the tanning or making of leather, 
in which they are fo frequently employed. 

The fame operation alfo appears from their antifeptic power, 
which feems to depend upon their preferving the firmnels and 
cohefion of the animal fubftances to which they are applied, for 
a much longer time than the firmnefs would have continued in 
thefe fubftances without fuch application. 

By what means aftringents produce the contraction of the fo- 
lid parts of animal bodies, is not very evident. It does not 
feem to be by introducing a matter into their fubftance ; and in 
fome cafes it feems to be rather by abforbing and abftracting their 
fluid parts. In fome cafes, where the fubftances applied are fuch 
as coagulate the fluids of the human body, as acids and alcohol, 
we can readily underftand how the fame fhould condenfe and 
contract the folids formed of the fame fluids which thofe matters 
coagulate. It does not, however, appear that other aftringents, 
void of acidity, act in the fame manner ; and their operation 
muft be referred to an attraction taking place between thefe 
aftringents and the particles of the animal folid. 

In forming a table of medicines according to their feveral ope- 
rations on the human body, it feemed proper todiftinguifhthem 
as they operate upon the fimple folid, which is much of the fame 
nature in the dead as in the living body ; or as they operate upon 
the fenfible and moving folids, which have their qualities and 
powers only as they exift in a living body. This diftinction, on 
manv occafions, will be neceffary and ufeful, but we cannot follow 
it throughout ; and on thefe occafions, where the medicines at the 
fame time operate upon both the fimple and living folid, the con- 
fideration of their operation cannot be taken feparately. 

This is the cafe with refpeft to our prelent fubject, as aftrin- 
gents often operate upon the folids of both kinds. — This indeed 
has not been always obferved ; and it has been commonly fup- 
pofed, that aftringents act more upon the fimple than upon the 
Vol. II. A 
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living foli J : and therefore, that they act almoft only on the parts 
to which they are immediately applied. A very learned phyfi. 
dan in writing on hemorrhagy, has this expreffion : " I do not 
lay any great ftrefs upon the Life of internal aftringent remedies, 
becaufe it does not appear likely, from reafoning.that they Ihould 
do any fervice : and I am far from being convinced by experi- 
ence that they ever do, except perhaps in hemorrhagies of the 
prima? viae." Heberden in Med. Trans. Vol. II. 432. This, how- 
ever I cannot hold to be juft ; and by the corrugation and con- 
ftrietion of the whole mouth and fauces, which happens from a 
fmall portion of aftringents being applied to a fmali part of the 
tongue, 1 hold it to be demonftrated that aftringents act upon 
the fentient nerves ; and therefore that the aftringent effects may 
be communicated from one part to very diftant parts of the bo- 
dy. The fame conclufion appears clearly to be formed from this, 
that aftringents taken into the ftomach (how their effects in other 
parts of the body fo quickly, that they can hardly be fuppofed 
to have paffed further than the ftomach itfelf; and therefore their 
fudden effects in diftant parts mult be afcribed to an aftringent 
power communicated from the ftomach to thofe other parts. 

It may, indeed, be alleged, that the aftringent matter is infome 
cafes carried further than the ftomach and into the courfe of the 
circulation : but it muft ftill be obferved that in many of thofe 
cafes the quantity of matter introduced is fo fmall, that when 
again diffufed in the mafs of blood, and equally diftributed to 
the different parts of the bod}', it is obvious, that the portion of 
it applied to a particular part cannot be fufiicient to produce any 
effect upon it ; and therefore the effects which appear muft be 
afcribed to the general operation on the ftomach. Of ail this 
doctrine, and particularly of the propagation of aftringent power 
from the ftomach to other parts, we have a ftrong proof in this, 
that fome of the moft fimple aftringents taken into the ftomach very 
foon after prevent the recurrence of a paroxyfm of an intermittent 
fever, which implies a very general operation on diftant parts. 

As it is, therefore, eftablimed, that aftringents act upon the 
moving fibres, as well as upon the iimple folid, it will be readily 
conceived, that to their operation on the former, their moftcon- 
fiderable effects on the living body are to be afcribed. As they 
contract the moving fibres, and increafe their force of cohefion, 
they muft increafe their contractility, or what I call their tone, 
and they are therefore, often properly named Tonics ; and upon 
the fame ground are fitly enough named Strengtheners or Robo- 
rants ; which under thefe titles will be more fully confidered 
hereafter. 

The matter of aftringents has been varioufly judged of, and 
generally fuppofed to confift of acid and earth. In the aftringents 
of an acerb tafte, fuch a compofition fcems to be evident ; and 
the fuppofition is confirmed by obferving that an aftringent qua- 
lity is produced by certain combinations of acid and earth as in 
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the cafe of Alum. We muftnot, however, conclude this to be a 
general propofuion, as in many cafes a combination of acid and 
earth produces matter of very little aftringent power, as happens 
in the cafe of acids joined with calcarious earths ; and in one 
cafe an acid joined with abforbent earth, as in magnefia alba, pro- 
duces matter of a purgative quality. We cannot therefore admit 
of this general propofuion, that aflringents are formed by a com- 
bination of acid and earth. With refpecl to the greater part of 
the vegetable altringents, the prefence of an acid is by no means 
evident ; and it is certain, that in the greater part of them, the 
quantity of acid U not fo much as to faturate the earthy or other 
parts of the matter in their ccmpofition : for the whole fubftance 
of the aftringent appears ftill to be a powerful abforbent of acids 
capable of abtlraciing them from other fubftances with which 
they are joined, as we ihall mow more fully prefently. 

This leads me to fay in what manner we difcover an aftringent 
quality to be in certain bodies. 

In the 1st place, we difcover it moft certainly by their effecls 
on the human body, and that by the talte they give in the mouth ; 
a fenfe of conftriction not only in the parts with which they come 
immediately in contact, but alio in the whole of the internal fur- 
face of the mouth and fauces. This fenfe of conftriclion is dif- 
ferent from different fubftances ; and I believe its degree may 
be taken as a mark of the power which fuch fubftances may exert 
as altringents in the ftomach, or other parts of the body. 

In the 2^ place, we difcover an aftringent quality in bodies by 
their being applied to a folution of green vitriol, in which they 
produce a black color. This we fuppofe to be owing to the aftrin- 
gents abftra6lingthe acid of the vitriol from the iron it was be- 
fore joined with ; and that therefore the iron falls down in the 
form of a black powder. I lhall notinfift further on the theory 
of this operation, but fhall endeavor to apply it to our purpofe. 

As experiments fhow that aftringent fubftances applied to the 
folution of vitriol, produce more fuddenly a black color, and that 
of a greater degree of blacknefs, in proportion to the other marks 
they give of their aftringency, fo we may employ this experi- 
ment to determine the power of aftringency in different fubftan- 
ces. For this purpofe the learned Berghis, in his late Treatife 
on the Materia Medica, has given us his experiments of the ap- 
plication of almoft every vegetable fubftance to the folution of 
green vitriol ; and I have much reafon to believe, that his ex- 
periments have been accuiately made and faithfully reported. 
From them, I think we learn what I have juft now alleged, that 
the aftringent power is in proportion to the fuddennefs with which 
they ftrike a black color, and to the degree in which they produce 
it. By this the learned author points out what fubftances are the 
moft powerful aftringents ; and in like manner, what are the weak- 
er kinds of the many which formerly entered promifcuoufly into 
our lifts of aftringents ; and I ihall hereafter make ufe of his ex- 
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periments in determining the aftringent power of particular fub- 
ftances. 

But before I enter upon this, I think it proper to obfervehere, 
that every fubftance which flrikes a black color with a folution 
of green vitriol, is not to be confidered as an aftringent ; for it 
may happen that a fmall proportion of aftringent matter may be 
prefent in fubftances in which a matter of contrary quality truly 
prevails ; and there cannot be a ftronger inftance of this than in 
the herb Malva, the juice of which ftrikes fome black color : 
and from the experiments oiBergius, it will appear that the fame 
happens with refpect to many other vegetable fubftances which 
have not been nor cannot be, confidered as aftringent matters. 

A second obfervation to be made is, that certain aftringents, 
which otherwife give proof of their aftringent power, do not 
ftrike a black colour with the folution of vitriol, or do it more 
weakly than in proportion to their aftringent powers. We have 
an inftance of this in the juice of quinces, and fome other 
acerb fubftances ; which is probably owing to this, that the 
aftringent matter in thefe fubftances is faturated with the acid 
that is already prefent in them. 

What judgment, concerning the nature of vegetables, may 
be formed from the different colours which are produced by 
them when applied to the folution of vitriol remains yet to be 
inquired into. 

The general effects of aftringents on the human body are ex- 
preffed above in the definition ; but in what different ftates of 
the body, that is, in what difeafes they are to be employed, is 
yet to be faid. 

In all cafes of general debility they may be fuppofed to be 
ufeful ; and in that ftate which has been called a Cachexy, and 
which often forms the beginning of dropfy, the preparations of 
iron formed by a combination of an acid with that metal has 
been employed with much benefit : but I do not know of any 
other fimple aftringent, that in the fame cafe has been employ- 
ed with advantage. In one cafe, their power in taking off the 
atony of the fyftem is very remarkable, and that is in the cafe 
of intermittent fevers. — In another place, in my First Lines of 
the Practice of Physic, I have fhown that the recurrence of the 
paroxylm of intermittent fevers depends upon the recurrence of 
a ftate of atony in the fyftem, and that the paroxyfm is pre- 
vented by various means of obviating the recurrence of that 
atony : and a frequent experience has fhowed the power of aftrin- 
gents in this refpect. It is true, that, even for this purpofe their 
tonic powers are much increafed by their being combined with 
bitters, as we fhall explain in another place ; but in the mean 
time, as the moft fimple aftringents frequently anfwer the pur- 
pofe, it does not prevent our perceiving that aftringents by 
themfelves are capable of increafing the tone of the moving 
fibres over the whole body. 
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Aftringents are confidered as efpecially ufeful in reftraining 
exceflive evacuations ; and, in the firft place, hemorrhagies, or 
the evacuations of red blood ; and I have no doubt of their be- 
ing fitted for this purpofe, or of their truly anfwering it : but I 
mud own, that there is no practice in which I have been more 
frequently difappointed than in the employment of aftringents 
in the cafe of hemorrhagy. I afcribe my failure to this, that 
though aftringents taken into the ftomach gives fome increafe of 
tone over the whole fyftem ; yet they are not powerful enough 
for producing fuch conftriction in diftant parts, as may be i'uffi- 
cient for overcoming the increafed impetus of the blood in the 
veffels. This, however, I would affert with refpect to certain 
aftringents only, and allow that there may be in the different 
kinds more or lefs power of propagating their effects from the 
ftomach to diftant parts, as I fhall endeavor to take notice of 
when treating of particular aftringents. 

On this fubject I imagine it is proper to obferve, that the dif- 
ferent effects of aftringents will depend on the nature of the 
hemorrhagy to which they are applied. Hemorrhagies may 
depend upon the increafed action of the veffels forcing an open- 
ing or rupture in their extremities, or the fame difeafe may de- 
pend upon a lofs of tone in the extremities of the blood veffels, 
allowing them to be opened without any increafe in the action of 
the veffels ; and merely by the ordinary, or perhaps even a lefs 
than ufual, impetus of the blood in them. In thefe two kinds 
of hemorrhagies the effects of aftringents muft be different. In 
the former, they may not only be ineffectual, but may be actu- 
ally hurtful, by increafing the tone and action of the veffels ; and 
it is only the latter cafe to which they are properly adapted, and 
can be ufeful, as will be better underltood from the doctrine con- 
cerning Menorrhagia, which I have delivered in my First Lines 
of the Practice of Physic. 

Aftringents are alfo employed in reftraining the excefs of fe- 
rous evacuations ; and are therefore employed in the cafe of di- 
arrhoea. Here their efficacy is evident ; and will be readily ac- 
counted for by their being immediately applied to the parts af- 
fected. But it is extremely neceffary here to take notice of an 
error very generally prevailing in writers on the materia medica, 
in their relating the virtues and powers of aftringents. They 
very generally mention the virtues of aftringents as equally adapt- 
ed to diarrhoea and to dyfentery ; but I maintain that thefe two 
difeafes are very different from one another : fo that while di- 
arrhoea confnts in an increafed evacuation from the exhalents and 
excretoi ies on the internal furface of the inteftines, which may 
be reftrained by aftringents applied, the dyfentery confilts or de- 
pends upon an increafed conilriction in a confidentble portion of 
the inteltinal canal, which muft be increafed by the application 
of fuch aftringents. This is now well underftood ; and practi- 
tioners very univerfally obferve ? that aftringents are not only in- 
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effectual, but very hurtful in dyfentery ; and therefore we afferr, 
that the making of aftringents as equally adapted to both difeafes 
is a pernicious error. 

Bcfide diarrhoea, aftringents are faid to be fuited to the re- 
(training of other ferous evacuations ; but I muft fay, that in 
practice I have been as much difappointed in thefe cafes as in 
the cafe of hemorrhagy : and upon .the fame ground, that the 
effects of aftringents taken into the ftomach are not propagated 
fo powerfully to diftant parts as to produce the conftrictious re- 
quired in them. This I have had occafion to obferve with re- 
to the Lmcorrh<m, or Fluor albus. For the cure of this 
difeafe, 1 find forty remedies recommended by writers on the 
materia medica ; but I have met with forty cafes of it, in which 
not one of thofe remedies were of any fervice. 

I believe the moft part of practitioners have had occafion to 
obferve the fame inefheacy of internal aftringents in the cafe ol 
gleets, or ferous evacuations from the urethra in males ; and 
therefore will judge with me, that materia medica writers have 
been much too liberal in afcribing virtues to aftringents in thofe 
cafes. How far a diftincYion is to be made in thofe cafes, with 
refpect to different aftringents, I (hall confider hereafter. 

It may be fuppofed by fome, that there is an analogy between 
thofe cafes of increafed ferous evacuations, and the exceffive dif- 
charge of a ferous fluid from ulcers ; and, therefore, that to re- 
medy this, internal aftringents may be employed. I believe the 
propriety of this meafure may be well founded; but at the fame 
time, it does not appear that the good effects in thefe cafes de- 
pends upon a conftriclion produced on the extremities of the 
veffels pouring out the fluids, fo much as upon reftoring the tone, 
perhaps the inflammatory ftate, of the veffels that is neceffary 
to the production of laudable pus. 

In mentioning the general effects of aftringents, I muft not 
omit their Angular power of relieving the fymptoms which attend 
the prefence of a calculus in the urinary paffages. Among the 
differtations of De Heuchcr, formerly a profeffor at Wittemberg, 
there is one under this title, Calculus per adstringentia pellendus. 
In this he {hows, that almoft at all times, and by the moft emi- 
nent phyficians, aftringents have been employed in calculus 
cafes. — He is, indeed, intent upon fhowing that aftringents have 
been employed in promoting the excretion of calculi ; but I pre- 
fume that, in the cafes in which thefe remedies appeared fuc- 
cefsful, the calculus matter was only fuppofed to be evacuated, 
becaufe the patient was relieved from the fymptoms that he for- 
merly labored under. But we now know that thefe fymptoms 
may be relieved without the (tone's having been diffolved or eva- 
cuated: and among others may be reckoned. A proof of this 
appears in the ufe of the leaves of the Uva ursi ; which not only 
from the experiments, medicines that may operate in this man- 
ner, I believe aftringents of the late De Ham, but alfo from my 
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own, I have found to be often powerful in relieving the fymp- 
toms of calculus. This plant is manifeftly a powerful aftringtnt; 
and in what manner this, and other aftringents are ufeful in the 
cafes mentioned, may be difficult to explain ; but I (hall offer a 
conjeaure on the fubjea. I fuppofe their effea to depend upon 
their abforbing acid in the ftomach. Their powerful attra&ion 
of acid we have mentioned above : and that thereby they may 
be ufeful in calculus cafes, is rendered probable by this, that the 
medicines which of late have been found the moll powerful in 
relieving the fymptoms of calculus, arc a variety of alkalir.es, 
which are known to do this without their aaing at all in diffolv- 
ing the ftone. 

When we have thus faid in what difeafes aftringents are ufeful, 
it is proper to remark, that materia medica writers mark them as 
ufeful in a difeafe in which we would allege, both from theory 
and experience, that they are of no ufe at all ; that is, in the cafe 
of hernia, which in our opinion docs not depend upon any lax- 
ity of the inteftinal canal, but upon the laxity of the containing 
teguments ; to which we believe the operation of internal aftrin- 
gents can hardly reach. 

After mentioning the difeafes in which aftringents are fuppo- 
fed to be ufeful, it is proper for me to obferve that they are im- 
properly employed in retraining evacuations, whether of blood 
or of ferous fluids, when thefe evacuations can be truly confi- 
dered as critical, or as neceffary to relieve a plethoric Hate of the 
fyftem, except when the evacuations proceed to an excefs that 
threatens to be in danger of inducing death, or at leaft of induc- 
ing a great and dangerous debility. In fuch cafes, the judicious 
praaitioner will balance between the confequences to be appre- 
hended; but we cannot mifs to remark here, that the Stahlians, 
and other German phyficians, by fuppofing plethora and caco- 
chymy more frequently than they exift, have limited the em- 
ployment of aftringents too much. 

Aftringent matter is very generally prefent in the vegetable 
kingdom, and fometimes in all the different parts of plants ; but 
moft frequently in their barks, fometimes in the roots, more rare- 
ly in their leaves, and more feldom ftill in the flowers : though 
there are exceptions to all of thefe as general rules. 

With refpec\ to the pharmaceutical treatment of aftringents, 
, we in the firft place obferve, that they are moft ufeful when they 
are taken in their entire ftate, and when given, as the com- 
mon language is, in fubftance ; and we are perfuaded that the 
gaftric liquor extraas them more powerfully than any other 
menftruum we could apply. It is, however, on many occafions, 
proper to employ them in a liquid form ; and for that purpofe 
they have been treated by diftillation, infufion, and decoction. 

Aftringents very rarely confift of odorous or volatile parts. 
They are very univerfally of a fixed nature, and nothing rifes 
from them in diftillation with water ; and even in thofe cafes 
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where their odorous and volatile parts arife, it is found that no 
part of the aftringent quality is at the fame time communicated 
to the diftilled water ; and therefore the diftilled waters drawn 
from aftringents formerly kept in the fhops, were on that ac- 
count abfolutely inert. 

Aftringents are properly enough treated by infufion, and readi- 
ly yield their qualities either to an aqueous or fpirituous men- 
ftruum. The extract obtained by water is in larger proportion 
than that obtained by fpirit : but that the aftringency is greater 
in the one than in the other is not certainly determined ; and the 
choice of the infufions is made rather according as the men- 
ftruum is more or lefs adapted to the purpofe of the medicine, 
than by any confideration of the aftringent power extracted by it. 

Aftringents are alfo treated by decoction in water ; and in 
this way a ftronger impregnation can be obtained than by infu- 
fion : but it appears to me that the aftringent matter is extracted 
in a more entire ftate by infufion, and that in decoction there is 
always fome decomposition takes place ; with what effect, how- 
ever, on the fubftance as a medicine, we cannot certainly de- 
termine. 

Having thus treated of aftringents in general, I proceed now 
to give fome remarks on the particular aftringents that have been 
or may be employed, and that in the order of the general cata- 
logue of medicines that has been prefixed. 

PARTICULAR ASTRINGENTS. 

BOLUS RUBRA. 

The bolus armena flood in our difpenfatory lifts long after 
we had ceafed to import any fuch fubftance from the eaft j but 
it is now entirely omitted in our Britifh catalogues. 

A number of fimilar earths, under the titles of Terra Sigt'l' 
latce, or fealed earths, ftill hold a place in foreign catalogues ; but 
they are now entirely neglected in Britain, and we retain of the 
bolar earths, the Bolus Gallica only. This, however, I expect will 
alfo be expunged ; for I cannot perceive in it any fort of medici- 
nal quality. Applied to the tongue in a dry and powdery ftate, 
by abforbing the moifture of the part, they give fome fenfe of 
aufterity and aftringency ; but upon a more complete diftufion, 
that entirely difappears ; and as they are not foluble in any of 
the animal fluids, I cannot believe in their exerting any aftrin- 
gent power even in the alimentary canal. 

I have never found them of any ufe ; and I muft have better 
authority than that of the late Dr. Hill, to make me believe 
that they have ever been of fervice in diarrheas and dyfenteries. 
See HilVs Materia Medica, page 180. Thefe earths difcover 
no alkaline part in their compofition that can be diffolved by 
vegetable acid, and therefore they cannot be ufeful as abforbents 
of acid in the ftomach ; and much lefs do they difcover any acid 
that can be the foundation of Dr. Boerhaave's character of Lau- 
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datiflimae boli. See Aph. 88. at the end of the paragraph. Nor 
can I find any foundation for the opinion oi his commentator, 
Van Swieten, page 1-28, that by corre&ing putrid matters, they 
are ufeful in dyfenteries attended with much putrei'cency. 

CRETA. 

Many phyficians would introduce here this and many other 
abforbent earths, as they fuppofe thefe, when combined with 
acids, to prove aftringent : but fo far as I can judge by the fen- 
fible qualities of fuch compounds, their aftringent quality is ve- 
ry inconfiderable ; and the effects of abforbents in inducing cof- 
tivenefs, even when ufed very largely, we have not obferved. 
Their effects, either in this way or in curing diarrhoea, if truly 
obferved, we would afcribe rather to their correcting acidity 
than to their aftringency. See what I have faid above on af- 
tringents in general. 

ALUMEN. 

I do not think it my bufinefs here to give any account of the 
practices by which this fubftance is produced from feveral foflil 
matters, as this has been done already by feveral writers more 
fcientifically than I could ; nor do I think it necefiary, after Mar- 
graaf, to give any account of the peculiar part of Clay, that, 
with the vitriolic acid, enters into the compofition of alum. It 
is enough for me, that this is a fubftance very well known ; and 
that in the fame ftate in which it is employed in various arts, and 
as commonly exhibited in our (hops, it is fufficiently pure and 
fit for the purpofes of medicine. 

Here we confider only its ufe in medicine, and chiefly as an 
aftringent of the moft powerful kind. It is ufed both internally 
and externally. With refpecl to its internal ufe, I am furprifed 
to find that it feems not to have been employed with other aftrin- 
gents in diarrhoea. Some Materia Medica writers indeed, men- 
tion its being fuited to cure this difeafe ; but I have not met 
with any practical writer who prefcribes it in fuch cafes. Go- 
verned like other practitioners by imitation and habit, I have 
feldom employed it ; but I have employed it fo much as to make 
me judge that in diarrhoeas it may be ufed with advantage. 

It has been given internally, chiefly in the cafes of haemorrha- 
gy from the lungs or from the uterus. In the cafe of haemoptyfis 
I have not found it ufeful ; and this I believe happened from the 
haemoptyfis being always an active haemorrhagy, in which aftrin- 
gents feem to be always hurtful. But in menorrhagia, and other 
uterine haemorrhages, which often depend upon a laxity of the 
veffels of the uterus, it may be of fervice ; and we have often 
found it to be fo. It fhould be given at firil in fmall dofes, as 
it is ready to irritate the ftomach ; and in feveral inftances I have 
found it rejected by vomiting ; and what is more extraordinary, 
I have known large dofes of it operate as a purgative. In ur- 
gent cafes, however, the dofes rauft be frequently repeated and 
Vol. II. B 
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increafed, for it has been only from large quantities given," that 
its effects have appeared to be conliderable. We begin by giv- 
ing it in dofes of five grains ; but have gone the length of afcru- 
ple, and have given fuch a dofe feveral times in a day. 

Alum has been frequently employed in the Fluor albus, and 
particularly on the recommendation of Dr. Thompson, Medical 
Essays, IV. 38. ; but I have been very often difappointed of its 
effect. It was flrongly recommended by Dr. Mead for the cure 
of diabetes : but in our hofpital the ferum aluminofum has been 
frequently employed in diabetes without fuccefs. 

Among the other remedies of intermittent fevers, alum, join- 
ed with nutmeg, has been mentioned ; and the analogy, with 
other tonic powers, renders it a probable remedy. I have tried 
it by giving a large dofe of it an hour or a little more before the 
coming on of a paroxyfm ; and in fome inftances it has prevent- 
ed this : But both the alum and nutmeg were difagreeable to the 
ftomach, and prevented a repetition, when more agreeable and 
more certain medicines were at hand. 

Since the time that Helvetius wrote Des pcrtes de Sang, and 
.propofed alum as a fpecific for the cure of thefe, it w r as long 
common to employ alum in the form propofed by Helvetius, that 
is, as fufed with a certain proportion of Sanguis draconis, fup- 
pofed to be an aflringent : but as this is a medicine not folublc 
in the human fluids, and therefore abfolutely inert, it has been 
juflly rejected. If, as Dr. Lewis fuppofed it to be, more ilowly 
diflblved in the ftomach, and therefore introducing the alum 
more gradually, it might be proper ; but we are perfuaded that the 
Sanguis draconis rather prevented the operation of the alum ai- . 
together: and if the How introduction is to be ftudied, this may 
be obtained by fmaller dofes than even thofe above-mentioned. 
The Edinburg college have thought proper to continue the title 
of Pulvis Stypticus, that our practitioners had been long accus- 
tomed, to ; but they have added a more valuable aflringent than 
the dragon's blood, that is, the gum Kino, which does not make 
in color or dole, a medicine different from the compofition 
formerly kept in the mops. 

Alum is more frequently ufed externally than internally, par- 
ticularly in gargles, in relaxation of the uvula, and other fwellings 
of the mucous membrane of the fauces, when there is not at the 
fame time any acute inflammation prefent ; but I have known it 
employed in every ftate of the cynanche tonfillaris with fome 
advantage. In many perfons who are liable to be affe6led with 
this fwelling from flight applications of cold, we have known the 
difeafe prevented, or foon removed, by the ufe of a decoction of 
oak bark, to a pound of which half a drachm of alum and two 
ounces of brandy were added. The fame gargle, without the 
fpirits, is ufeful in the cafe of fpongy fwelled gums and loofe 
teeth, from fcurvy or other caufes. 

Alum is alio ufeful in curing the opthalmia membranarum, 
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and feems to me more powerful for this purpofe than either 
white vitriol or fugar of lead. It is commonly employed in the 
form of coagulum aluminofum ; but I have found the folution 
in water to be ltill more effectual, employing from two to five 
grains of alum to the ounce of water. 

Burnt alum has been much employed as an efcharotic for con- 
fuming proud flelh in ulcers ; but it is not near fo powerful as 
the preparations cither of mercury or copper. 

FERRUM five CHALYBS, Iron or Steel. 

The term Mars, introduced by the Chemists, is very frequently employed. 

Both titles Hand in the catalogue of the London College : and 
in preparing the rubigo, they feem to have preferred the chalybs : 
but on what foundation we cannot perceive. We fuppofe it to be 
quite indifferent whether the one or the other is employed ; but if 
we were to give any preference, we fhould think it due to the 
iron in itsfoft malleable (late, or in what we call Forged Iron. 

As iron, like all other metals, in its folid and entire ftate, is 
not active with regard to our bodies, without being corroded or 
diffolved by faline matters, ib we judge it to be rendered active 
only by being combined with acids. It has been common enough 
to give the entire metal, brought by filing into a fine powder, 
and with very good effects, as a medicine. This, however, we 
do not confider as any exception to our general rule : for we are 
perfuaded that there is constantly prefent in the human flomach 
a quantity of acid capable of diffolving iron ; and we hold this 
to be a proof of it, that we never knew iron given in its metallic 
or (lightly corroded Hate, without producing a blacknefs in the 
flools, which to us always prefumes a previous folution of the 
iron in acids. 

As this combination with acids is neceffary, fo phyficians and 
chemiils have diverfified this combination a hundred ways : and 
we do not know a preparation of iron for the purpofe of medi- 
cine that has not been prepared by a combination with acids, or 
by bringing the iron into a Hate that rendered it readily ibluble 
by the acid of the flomach ; and Dr. Lexvis very properly ob- 
ferves, that Pruffian blue, though truly containing a quantity of 
iron, as it is not foluble in any acid, is the leaft promifing of 
all the medicinal preparations. 

I do not think it neceffary to enumerate here the various pre- 
parations that have formerly flood, or Hill Hand, in our difpen- 
iatories, as they all agree in the fame medical virtue, and arc 
only proper as convenient for being exhibited in different forms. 
The Edinburgh college have endeavoured to make an improve- 
ment in preparing a fpirituous tincture, as the tinctures of that 
kind formerly prepared were liable in keeping to let fall a por- 
tion of what they had diffolved, and of thereby becoming con- 
ftantly weaker the longer they were kept. The college, as taught 
by Dr. Blacky have obviated this, by ordering the tincture to be 
made of the fquamae ferri, as a portion of iron deprived of its 
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phlogifton, and therefore entering into a more ftrict union with 
the acid. 

Iron combined with acids becomes an aftringent fubftance ; 
and upon its aftringent and tonic powers its medicinal virtues 
entirely depend : for by increafing the tone of the veflels it in- 
creafes their vigour and activity. 

We do not think it necefiary here to take any notice of the 
doctrine of Menghini concerning the iron conftantly prefent in 
the blood of animals, or the manner in which it is introduced 
into it. We think it is enough to fay, that his experiments both 
on men and brutes, fhow clearly that iron introduced into the 
ftomach, and acting there, has the power of increafing appetite, 
and the vigour of the circulation. 

Phyficians formerly fuppofed that iron had a double power of 
fometimes increafing and fometimes reftraining evacuations, 
and fancied that different preparations poffeffed thefe different 
powers : but in this they were miftaken, as we have maintained 
above, that every preparation foluble in acids has the fame 
aftringent and tonic power ; and the Croci which were diftin- 
guifhed as aperient or aftringent have commonly neither the one 
nor the other quality. 

It is, however, ftill true, that the fame preparation, as Dr. 
Lewis has judicioufly obferved, may fometimes exert an aperi- 
ent and fometimes an aftringent power, according to the ftate 
of the body they are applied to. If, for example, retention of 
menfes depends upon a weaknefs in the veflels of the uterus, 
chalybeate medicines, by invigorating the force of the veffels, 
may cure the difeafe, and may thereby appear to be aperient: 
and, on the contrary, in a menorrhagia, when the difeafe de- 
pends upon a laxity of the extreme veffels of the uterus, iron 
exhibited, by reftoring the tone of thefe veffels, may fhow an 
aftringent operation. 

By confiderations of this kind, the inutility or propriety of 
the medicinal preparations of iron may be determined. In all 
cafes of active haemorrhagy, they muft be hurtful ; and in cafes 
of haemorrhagy from external violence, I would judge them to 
be ulelefs, if not hurtful. In cafes of a general fiaccidity, as it 
is frequently marked under the title of Cachexy, and in all 
cafes of evacuations from laxity, whether fanguine or ferous, 
they are likely to be the moil effectual remedies. 

We are perfuaded that the good effects of the preparations of 
iron have been often miffed by their being given in too fmall 
dofes. The faline preparations, in large dofes, are ready to 
irritate the ftomach ; and both on this account, and on fome other 
confiderations, it may be always proper to begin with fmall dofes 
and to increafe them by degrees : but we have often found, that 
no great benefit is to be obtained but when large quantities, ei- 
ther by the fize of the dofes, or by the long continuance of 
them, have been thrown in. We have found the fimple ruft as 
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effectual as any other preparation, and we have always found 
the ftomach bear it better than any other. We begin with a 
dofe of five grains, but increafe it gradually to what the ftomach 
eafily bears. We have been informed of its being given to the 
quantity of fix drachms in one day ; but we have hardly found 
any ftomach that would bear the third part of that quantity with- 
out much ficknefs. I think the ftomach commonly bears it bet- 
ter by fome aromatic being joined with it. 

CUPRUM, Copper. By the chemifts, Venus. 

I have no doubt of putting this metal into the lift of aftrin- 
gents ; for though it poflefles very ftrongly ftimulant powers, 
which often prevent our perceiving its aftringency, yet we can, 
by employing the milder preparations of it, or perhaps by pre- 
paring it fo as to take away the whole of its ftimulant quality 
obtain its tonic effects. 

The late Baron Van Swieten tells us, that he had met with a 
preparation of copper, in which the ftimulant powers of it had 
been entirely taken away ; and when taken into the ftomach ex- 
cited no naufea, but excited a certain thrilling formicationem 
over the whole body, extending to the very points of the fin- 
gers ; and this medicine had proved ufeful in epilepfies, which 
I think is the fame thing as if he had faid it poffeffed a tonic 
power. I have not yet discovered the method of making fuch 
a preparation of copper ; and therefore I employ either a fmall 
dofe of the blue vitriol or a combination of copper with fal am- 
moniac, which I conlider as a milder preparation than the com- 
bination of the copper with an acid. I give the blue vitriol in 
the dofe of a quarter or half a grain according to the age of the 
perfon ; and in repeating the medicine twice a-day, I increafe 
the dofe to what the ftomach will bear without vomiting, but 
allow it to go fo far as to occafion fome ficknefs and even naufea. 
This medicine continued for fome time, has proved an ufeful 
tonic in certain cafes of epilepfy and hyfteria. On fome occa- 
fions it has proved diuretic : and on fome others anthelmintic. 
The combination of copper with an ammoniacal fait, I learned 
from the Acta Natural curious : and firft introduced it into the 
practice of this country ; and it now Hands in our difpenfatory 
under the title of the Cuprum ammoniacum. In many inftances 
it has proved a cure of epilepfy, and thereby difcovered its af- 
tringent and tonic power. It is employed in the fame manner 
as I have faid above of the blue vitriol, by beginning with fmall 
dofes of half a grain, and increafing thefe by degrees to what 
the ftomach will bear. I find it commonly more manageable 
than the blue vitriol j and in many inftances have carried the 
dofe to five grains, and in fome ftill further. In many cafes it 
has proved a cure of epilepfy ; but in many others it has entirely 
failed in being fuch. When, in the courfe of a month, it has 
not lhown any good effects, I defift from its further ufe, as I 
fufpect that hrge quantities of copper introduced, may, like lead, 
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prove hurtful to the body: and therufore, in cafes of periodical 
epilepfy, after giving the medicine conflantly during one inter- 
val, if the difeafe Rill continues, I afterwards give the medi- 
cine only for fome days before an expected accellion : and in 
this manner I have had fuccefs. 

In ufing preparations of copper, we mull confult the various 
writings on the ufe of copper-vcffels in the kitchen. There have 
now been many publilhed, and are well known. The rac\s they 
have related prove beyond a doubt, that copper, introduced into 
the body to a certain quantity may prove verymifchievous, tho' 
their violent effects may not at firft appear; but when they do 
appear, they have been often fatal. \Vhat quantity of it is ne- 
ceifary to render it poifonous, I cannot exactly determine ; but 
I know, that ufed in confidera'ole quantity, in fuch doles as have 
been mentioned above, it has not discovered its deleterious ef- 
fects : but at the fame time, I am ib well perfuaded of its dele- 
terious tendency, that it feemed incumbent on me to give the 
caution I have juft now mentioned ; and its efcharotic powers 
when ufed externally, fufficiently confirm my fufpicions. 

The efcharotic powers of the preparations of copper have been 
known and employed from the moil ancient times for deanfmg 
foul ulcers, and bringing them to difcharge a laudable pus ; but 
fmce the introduction of the ufe of mercury in the 16th century, 
the preparations of this have been more commonly empl< 
The operation of copper and mercury feem to be very much the 
fame ; and whether the one is preferable to the other, I cannot 
determine : but in fome cafes I have found the copper fucceed, 
when the mercury before employed had appeared lefs effectual ; 
but whether this depended upon any peculiar power in the one 
fubftance more than in the other, or upon the different degree of 
acrimony in the different preparations employed, I am at a lofs 
to determine : but think the Surgeons ought to attend more par- 
ticularly to this fubjecl. 

When the preparations of copper are applied to an entire fur- 
face, they manifestly difcover an astringent power ; and upon 
that footing they have been injected into the urethra in. gonorr- 
hoeas and gleets ; with what propriety it is not my bufinefs to de- 
termine here, the queStion being with refpe6l to aStringents in 
general, and not with refpeclt to copper in particular. 

The aftringent powers of the preparations of copper have ef- 
peciaily appeared in the application of them to the eyes ; and we 
have known a weak Solution of verdegris ufeful in reftraining 
inflammation : but it is ib ready to prove irritating to that jfenfi- 
ble organ, that a great deal of nicety is neceffary in the employ- 
ment of it ; and we feem to have a milder preparation in the 
aqua fapphirina. It is, however, abfurd to order this prepara- 
tion in fuch a manner as to allow the Strength of it to be liable to 
much uncertainty; and the Edinburgh college have properly 
ordered it fo as it may be brought to a itandard. It has com- 
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Hiorily been fuppofed, that the aqua fapphirina was fulled to take 
oft lpecks or opaque fpots that appear upon the cornea, and which 
has been fuppofed to imply an efcharotic power ; but this cer- 
tainly is feldom the cafe ; and it feems to act only by an aftrin- 
gent power, diminilhing the impetus of the fluids in the veffels 
which terminate in the opaque fpot. 

In another refpect, the operation of the preparations of cop- 
per upon the eyes may be miftakcn. It has been common to in- 
troduce a portion of verdegris into the ointments which, in cafes 
of ophthalmia, are applied to the edges of the eye-lids ; and this 
may be fuppofe to be on the footing of aftringenis : but as the ap- 
plication is efpecially employed in cafes of the ophthalmia tarli, 
in which there is almoft always fome excoriation of the tarfus, 
it is probable that the verdegris acts here as an efcharotic. 
PLUMBUM, Lead. Saturn. 

The aftringent powers of the faline preparations of this me- 
tal are now fufficiently afcertained ; but at the fame time it is 
equally well known, that all thefe preparations, and the vapours 
exhaled from the metal itfelf, or its calces, introduced into the 
body, difcover a fedative power extremely noxious to the hu- 
man fyftem. It is therefore difficult to determine how far we 
can employ the aftringent and tonic operation of this metal, and 
be at the fame time fecure againft its deleterious powers, efpe- 
cially as thefe deleterious powers do not always immediately dif- 
cover their operation, and very often only after they have long 
remained latent and unheeded in the body. 

Thus, Dr. Huntdermark, formerly a profefibr at Leipfic, in 
the appendix to the 7th volume of the Acta Natures curiosorum t 
has given us a differtation dc sacchari saturni usu interno scilu- 
tari : and I have no doubt that the learned profefibr had, upon 
fome occafions, found the faccharum faturni moderate the acti- 
vity of the fyftem in fevers ; for it appears that other prepara- 
tions of lead had formerly been employed in levers by other 
practitioners : but hardly any body now a-days will think that 
Dr. Huntdermark, or thofe other practitioners, were fufficient- 
ly aware of, or attentive to, the confequences to be apprehend- 
ed ; and therefore that they could warrant us in any cafe againft 
thefe being very mifchievous. 

This feems to be fo much the cafe atprefent, that hardly any 
practitioner will now think of employing any preparations of 
lead as internal medicines : but in proportion as the favour for 
thefe has declined, that for its external ufe has greatly increafed. 
We are, however, at a lofs to determine pofitively, what is its 
operation, or to explain in many cafes where its effects are evi- 
dent, how the fuppofed operations could produce them. It is 
the writing of Mr. Goulard, of Montpelier, that has raifed thefe 
doubts. It is difficult to deny facts pofitively afierted ; but we 
find in Goulard's writings, fo many facts not confirmed by our 
own experience, fo many marks of partiality to the medicine he 
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recommends, and fo much frivolous theory by which he fup. 
ports it ; that his credit with me is indeed very little. I am 
much of opinion, that nobody can confulthim with fafety, with- 
out attending to the very judicious and ingenious criticiim pub- 
liffied on the fubject by Mr, Aiken, of Warrington ; and I am 
difpofed to leave my readers to be moft properly informed of 
the virtues of lead applied externally in lotion, poultice, or oint- 
ment, to Mr. Aikiri's work. I have only this to obferve, that 
Mr. Aiken feems difpofed to think, that the faline preparations 
of lead externally applied, never enter into the fyftem in fuch 
quantity as to elfeci the general fyltem in the fame manner as 
they commonly do when introduced by the mouth, or when the 
vapours of lead are applied. But Dr. Percivalhas given us a 
fact that may lead us to believe, that Dr. Aikeii's opinion is not 
well founded ; and we judge it to be very probable, that though 
lead applied to the entire fur face can hardly enter in fuch 
quantity as to be noxious to the fyftem, yet that when applied 
to an ulcerated furface capable of a promifcuous abforption, it 
may be taken in fuch quantity as to affect the general fyftem. 

ZINGUM, Zinc. 

That the faline preparations of this metal act as aftringents, 
we know very well from the operation of white vitriol, fo very 
frequently applied to the eyes. It has been ufed in different pro- 
portions ; and when in large proportions, it certainly proves very 
irritating : but it may certainly be ufed with great fafety in a great- 
er proportion than that of two grains to the ounce of water, as it 
is in the aqua vitriolica of the laft edition of the Edinburg difpen- 
fatory ; and the London college feems to be of that opinion. 

The flores zinci, as a matter liable to be corroded by the acid 
of the ftomach, and thereby rendered active, has been lately, 
upon the authority of the late excellent Dr. Gaubius, introduced 
into frequent practice as an antifpafmodic, or as I confider it, as 
an aftringent and tonic. It has now been frequently employed 
here in epilepfy, hyfteria, and fome other fpafmodic difeafes, as 
the chorea, and others. In epilepfy, they never anfvver with Dr. 
Gaubius himfelf ; nor have they, that I know of here, though 
giv in much larger dofes than he feems ever to have employed. 
In my own practice, I have not found them of remarkable bene- 
fit, nor do I find my fellow-practitioners giving a more favora- 
ble report ; and in confequence the employment of them in prac- 
tice here becomes lefs and Li's every day. 

In remote parts of the country, in which the flores zinci were 
not to be had. I nave frequently prefcribed the vitriolum album ; 
and in fome: cafes with as good effect as in any of thofe in which 
I had employed the flores zinci. We cannot difmifs the fubject 
without obferving, that from the experiments of Mr. Hellot, it 
appears clearly that zinc introduced into the body in a certain 
quantity may prove; a violent poifon ; and I leave it with practi- 
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tioners to confider what caution this fhould give in the large or 
long continued employment of zinc as a medicine. 

VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 

These are a very numerous fet ; and in the indigene plants 
of Britain an aftringent quality is very general. Formerly a 
great number of them were employed in medicine, and as fuch 
Hood in our difpenfatory lifts: but the aftringent quality is in 
different plants in very different degrees ; and thofe in which it 
is weak have been of late neglected in practice, and for that 
reafon omitted in our lifts. For the fame reafon, perhaps, J 
might omit them here ; but both becauic their being omitted in 
practice is not always well founded, and becaufe they ftill re- 
main mentioned in materia medica writers of the lateft date and 
belt reputation, we (hall think it neceflary to take notice of fome 
of them, if it were for no other purpofe than to prevent llu- 
dents from being milled by the materia medica writers they 
might other wife confult. 

In arranging the vegetable aftringents, as in every other clafs 
of medicines, I have thrown them together, as far as I could, 
according to their botanical affinities ; that is, as they belong to 
the natural orders, as thefe are eftablilhed by Linnaeus or by 
proft-fior Murray. Where that could not be properly done, I 
have done it by their fenfible qualities, and fome other analo- 
gies; ail which will appear from the catalogue prefixed, and 
which wiil give a clear view of the order in which I am to pur- 
fue my fubject. I begin the prefent with confidering the natu- 
ral order of the Senikosce ; and taking thefe in the alphabetical 
order of the names under which they Hand in pharmaceutical 
lifts, I begin with 

AGRIMONIA. 

This is now omitted both by the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges, but in no other lifts that I have obferved. It is ftill in 
every materia medica writer ; and thefe have always, and do 
flill favour it with move attention than we think it deferves. It 
has fome aftringent powers ; but they are feeble, and fhould not 
hold the place of many which we know to be more powerful in 
ev n intention in which it has been, or could be, employed. 
If we -tia not know well the difpofition of the molt judicious wri- 
t naleria medica to repeat after others, we fhould be 

I on finding Dr. Ha/ler, and profeflbr Murray, repeat- 
i, .1. author of fo little credit as Chomel, that he had cur- 

ed a fehirrous liver by means of agrimony ; and it feems equally 
fr. s in Spielmann to tell us, that Forratus had by agrimony 

brok down a ftone in the bladder, and brought it away in pie- 
ces with the urine. 

i may have frequent occafion for fuch criticifms ; but I doubt 
much if my readers will have patience to admit of them. 
Vol. I. C 
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ALCHEMILLA. 

I have inferted this for the fame reafons I inferted the above, 
though this has ftill lets than that pretentions to a place any 
where ; a:id I do not belit ve the authority oiBaldinger will again 
bring it into ufe. 

ARGENTINA. 

The leaves of this intiile them to a place in a lift of aftrin- 
gents ; but their qualities are weak, and they are therefore pro- 
perlv neglected in practice. Upon the credit of Touri.cfort, I 
have tried them in the fluor albus, but without fuccefs. I did not 
indeed always join wilh them, as he did, the broth of cr^bs; but 
in fome trials even with this my fuccefs was no better. The 
roots are very different from ail thofe of the fame order. They 
are more fucculent, and have much fweetnefs, with fome aitrin- 
gency, but without any of the rank flavour of parfnips with 
which they have been frequently compared. From their faccha- 
rine Hate, we might prefume upon theii being nutritious; and 
they have been often eaten when boiled, and on forr-e occafiou* 
have fupplied the want of other aliment. See Lightfoofs Flora 
Scotica. 

CARYOPHILLATA. 

The root of this is contiderably aftringent, with fome aroma 
when it has been recently raifed in the fpring-feafon and from a 
dry foil. The fenfible qualities of this root are not, however, fo 
great as to lead us to fuppofe its powers in the human body to be 
very contiderable. But fee how we may be deceived in this re- 
fpect. A Danilh phyfician, fupported by the teftimony of fome 
of the moft eminent phyficians of that country, has reprefinted 
the roots of the caryophillata as a powerful remedy in intermit- 
tent fevers: and betides enumerating many cafes in which it had 
alone mad« a cure, he enumerates feveral in which it made a cure 
when the Peruvian bark had failed : and thefe experiments have 
been confirmed by that of other phyficians in Germany and Swe- 
den, particularly by Weber, proitffor at Kiel. 

This is all very ftrong, and hardly any one at firft fight would 
doubt of it : but fome fcepticifm is to be admitted in luch cafes. 
It is acknowledged even by Buchave and Weber, that this root 
failed in feveral inftances where the Peruvian bark proved a re- 
medy. The Swedifh experiments have not been fo iavorable as 
thofe of the Danes and Germans to the credit of the caryophil- 
lata. With the former in very few inftances it fucceeded, and in 
very many it failed. Confidering the fallacy of experience, and 
particularly the fallacy of the experiments given us by the inven- 
tors of new medicines, we mutt be doubtful of thofe made by 
the partizans of the caryophillata, till further experience, free 
from the prejudices ot the day, fhall have been made, or till 
we fhall have had a fufficient opportunity of making experiment* 
for ourfelves ; which, from the fcarcity of intermittents in this 
city, we have not yet had an opportunity of making. 
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FRAGARIA. 

The fruit of this plant has been, and will be, confidered in an- 
©ther place. The virtues of the leaves and root, though the fame 
with thofe of the order, are too inconfiderable to be taken no- 
tice of any where. 

QUINQUE FOLIUM. 
This is a plant fuppofed to have been known to Hippocrates, 
and employed by him, as it has been frequently fince by others, 
in the cure of intermittent fevers. On the fame footing as of 
other aftringents, we can readily admit of this; but the fenfible 
qualities of the quinquefolium do not lead us to think that it is 
to be preferred, or that it is even equal to other plants of the 
fame order. 

ROSA. 
This is of many different fpecies, and the materia medica 
writers have treated of many of them in particular : but we can 
find little foundation for this ; and it appears that thofe writers, 
from their partiality to a fragrant flowt r, have bellowed more 
attention upon the whole genus than their medical virtues de- 
ferve. All the fpecies difcover an aftringency, which, agreea- 
ble to the principles of Linnosus on the fubject of colours, is moll 
conliderable in the red rofe, and in thefe, as in their moft au- 
fleie ltaie, before they are quite blown. But even in their moft 
perfect ftate, the allringency is not fo confiderable as to g ve 
much efficacy in practice. The infufum and tinctura are ele- 
gant preparations ; but their effects depend more upon the vi- 
triolic acid added to them than upon the power of the rofes. 

With refpect to the rofes, the fyrupus e rolisficcis is perhaps 
more powerful than the tincture. The practice has been to 
prepare this fyrup with honey rather than fugar ; but we cannot 
find any advantage to arife from the honey. The lafr. edition 
of the Swedifh pharmacopoeia orders the mel rofaceum to be 
made without boiling; but that diminifh.es the aftringent power 
of the medicine : and the pharmacopoeia Danica neglect this 
power altogether, when they order the medicine to be made 
with the dittilled water. Vinegar can hardly be impregnated 
with the aftringent quality of the rofes ; and we think the ace- 
tum rofaceum to be hardly of more power than the limple vinegar. 
The virtue of rofes is fuppofed to be found efpecially in the 
conferve made of them ; and it is fufficiently probable that they 
will have the greatefl effect when they are given in fubftance, 
and in confiderable quantity. Some ftrong teftimonies are given 
of their effects in phthifical cafes ; and it is not improbable that 
aftringents internally given may contribute to the cure of cer- 
tain ulcers : but we rauft own that it is in few inftances only 
that we have feen the confiderable effects of the conferve of 
rofes in cafes of phthifis pulmonalis : and in the cafes in which 
we have fuppofed it ufeful, it has always been joined with a 
diet of milk and farinacea, and gentle exercife in the open air. 
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So that it was uncertain how much was to be imputed to the 
rofes: and this we think was alio the cafe with Cruger, living 
upon barley-water and wheaten bread alone. We are clearly 
of opinion with profeffqr Murray, that a fmaller proportion of 
fugar would improve it as a medicine; that inftead oi three 
parts of fugar to one of roles, as in our difpenfatory, it would 
be better with an equal part only as in the Swedifh ; with one 
and a half as in the Ruffian ; or at moft with two parts as in the 
Danifh pharmacopoeia. 

If any of the fpecies have any purgative quality, it is very m- 
confiderable ; and the fyrup prepared upon thisfuppolition does 
not at all deferve the place it has fo long had in our {hops. The 
cordial and analeptic powers fo often celebrated in rofes, are en- 
tirely on the footing of other grateful odours, to be taken notice 
of elfewhere. 

The fruit of the rofa filveftris is commonly taken notice of 
under the general title of Rol'a ; but that is not agreeable to our 
plan, and muft betaken notice of elfewhere :- but there is a pro- 
duction of the rofe-plant, a fungus or gall growing upon it, 
known under the name of Bedeguar, which belongs to the title 
of aftringents, as it is poffeffed of and celebrate d for its aftrin- 
gent power ; but it has hardly yet got a place in our difpenfato- 
ries, and we are quite unacquainted with its powers. 

TORMENTILLA. 

This root, by its fenfible qualities, and by its {hiking black 
with green vitriol, appears to be one of the ftrongeft aftringents 
of this order ; and therefore it has been juftly commended for 
' every virtue that is competent to aftringents. I myfell have 
had fevcral inftances of its virtues in this refpect ; and particu- 
larly I have found it, both by itfelf and as joined with gentian, 
cure intermittent fevers ; but it muft be given in fub fiance and 
in large quantities. 

$T ELL ATM. 

APART NE. 
This formerly flood in our difpenfatory lifts, but is now omit- 
ted in all thof'e in which any correction has been attempted, and 
feemingly with great propriety. We expect, however, that at 
leail materia rnedica writers will excufe us ii we repeat any facts 
which have been afferted : and therefore I inform my readers 
that Girolamo Goftpati, a phyiician at Feltri, published at Ve- 
nice in ihe year 1731, a frnall volume under the title of Nuove et 
eruditi Osservazioni Mediche : in which he tells us he had em- 
ployed the aparine in fcrophulous tumours and fores with great 
fuccefe, and that he had heard of others who had done the 
fame ; but this practice has not been taken notice of, or con- 
firmed by any other writers that I know of ; and in fome trials 
that I have myfelf made, it has been of no fervice; 
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GALIUM. 

The flowers of the Galium luteum have an agreeable odour 
and their tafte very gentle, acid and aftringent ; but I am un- 
certain if what grows in this country is the feme with what 
grows elfewhere. The acidity and aftringcncy of our plants is 
very inconfiderable ; and no pains which Dr. Toung or I could 
take, found them to coagulate milk ; and Bergius, in the Swe- 
dilh plant, neither found any acidity, nor found it in three feve- 
ral trials to coagulate milk. He tells us alfo, in contradi6l:on - 
to Borrichhis, that in diftillation it afforded no acid ; but I ima- 
gine his experiment was different from that of Borrichhis, as 
this was without addition, whilfl that of Berlins was with the 
addition of water. In the latter kind of difhhations, an acid 
does not immediately arife, as it does in the former from almoft 
every vegetable ; and if Borrichhis found an acid arife more 
readily from the galium than from the acetofa, we would afcribe 
it to the fucculency of the latter, as plants give out always firft 
their more purely aqueous parts. 

With refpecl to the virtues of the flowers of the galium in 
epilepfy, though it has been aflerted by feveral, I am very 
doubtful of its power; and in feveral trials they have entirely 
difappointed me. 

RUBIA TINCTORUM. 

The fenfible qualities of this root do not give any favourable 
opinion of its medical virtues ; and till lately it has not been 
much employed in practice : but within thefe fifty years, it has 
become remarkable for its effect in giving its colour to the bones 
of animals who are fed upon it. This, with its giving colour 
alfo to the milk and urine of animals, fhows that its colouring 
matter is carried into the mafs of blood in confiderable quantity, 
and diftributed through every part of the fyflem ; and if we 
can fuppofe any a6live powers in fuch a matter, the circum- 
ifanccs mentioned would lead us to believe, that a matter fo 
largely applied might be a very powerful medicine. We do not, 
however, find, that thefe powers have been yet afcertained ; and 
the effects that large quantities of this root given to brute ani- 
mals have in producing great diforders in their fyftem, muft ren- 
der us doubtful of its general falutary tendency. That it may 
promote urine, we can believe from the teflimony of many au- 
thors ; but at the fame time from my own experience I can af- 
fert, that, in many trials for this and other purpofes, fuch an 
effecT; is not conft ant, nor has ever occurred to me. 

As to its power and utility in the cure of jaundice, though it 
■was employed by Sydenham, and formerly by the Edinburgh 
college, we pay no regard to it ; confidering the fallacy whick 
has fo generally taken place with refpeel to the medicines em- 
ployed in this difeafe. As it takes fo readily to the bones, it is 
fpeciouily enough fuppofed that it might particularly operate 
upon thefe f and accordingly it has been recommended as a re- 
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medy in rickets, particularly by fome French writers, who are 
with me of very doubtful authority. It does not, however, 
feem to have been known to the Italian practitioners, nor to Dr. 
Boerhaave, nor to his commentator : and in feveral trials we 
have feen made with it, its effects have not at all been evident. 
Of late it has come into fome repute as an emmenagogue ; and 
I have received fome teftimonies of its effects as fuch from fome 
phyficians of this country, whofe judgment I very much refpe6t; 
but in all the trials that I have made with it, it has failed : and I 
know of other practitioners in this country, who, after feveral 
ineffectual trials made with it, have now entirely deferted its ufe. 

V A G IN A LL S. 

ACETOSA. 

The acid juice found in the leaves of this plant is to be con- 
fidered in another place ; and it is the root only that can have 
a place here. This has fome aftringency, but too little to 
be employed in practice where fo many more powerful are rea- 
dily to be had. 

LAPATHUM. 

Under this title the leaves and roots of a number of different 
plants have been employed ; and in their qualities and virtues 
approach nearly to one another. In the leaves there is more or 
lei's of acid, which we are to confider in another place ; and in 
their roots there is more or lefsof aftringency, which gives them 
a place here. Which of them are the molt powerful altringents, 
we find it difficult to determine. Dr. Alston's account of the 
hydrolapathum is very ftrong, and appears to be well founded; 
but we know little of their employment in practice. The laxa- 
tive quality fuppofed to be in foine of them, we know from trial 
to be very inconfiderable ; and the virtues of the oxylapathum 
for the cure of the itch, we know alfo from trials to be none at 
all. The decoction may, like that of other altringents, be ufe- 
fully employed in wafhing old ulcers ; but the lapathum does 
not appear to have any peculiar power in this refpect. 

BISTORTA. 

This, both by its fenfible qualities and by the colour it gives 
with green vitriol, and by the extracts it affords, feems to be 
one of the ftrongeit of our vegetable aftnngents, and is juftly 
commended for every virtue that has been afcribed to any other. 
As fuch we have frequently employed it, and particularly in in- 
termittent fevers, and in larger dofes than thofe commonly men- 
tioned in materia medica writers. Both by itfelf and along with 
gentian, we have given it to the quantity of three drams in one day. 

Formerly the rheum ftood in our lift in this place ; but as it 
is hardly ever employed for thefole purpofe of aftringency, and 
always or chiefly for its purgative quality, I have now referred 
it to what I think its proper place. 
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FILICES. 

Thefe comprehending what have been called the Capillary 
plants, form a natural order in botany, and in medicine, fhow 
the power of a natural order, by having very much the fame 
virtues. I have fet down only two or three which had lately a 
place in our difpenfatory lilts, though in moft of thofc of later 
date they are omitted. 

ASPLENIUM. 

The fevcral fpecies of this fhow a llight aftringency ; for wh 
however, they do not deferve to be employed. In other refpects 
they fhow no active powers : and there is nothing more ridicu- 
lous than their having been fo long confidered as pectorals. 
FILIX MAS. 

The root of this plant has been long celebrated as an anthel- 
mintic, but its fenfible qualities do not promife much j and as it 
has hardly ever been employed but with fome draftic purgatives, 
it is therefore to me ftill doubtful if it has any fpecific power in 
killing worms either of one kind or another. We more readily 
enter into this opinion, becaufe in feveral trials of it made in 
this country in cafes of worms, the ftomach bears confiderable 
quantities of it without any uneafmefs j but when given by itfelf, 
it had no fenfible effects. 

ACERBA. 

I have fet down a number of fruits that agree in their fenfible 
qualities ; which are fuch as lead me to give them a place here 
among the aftringents. They might alfo have had a place amongft 
the nutrientia ; but they are very feldom brought to our tables ; 
and if at all employed, it is in medicine, as aftringent fubftances. 

This country affords few of them ; and therefore of feveral 
of them I have no exact knowledge of their qualities : but this 
countrv affords one of the moft powerful of the whole, and that 
is the Primus Silvestris, which I have often found an agreeable 
and ufeful aftringent. It was formerly prepared as an inlpiffated 
juice ; but as in that ftate it is lefs foluble and lefs readily active, 
the preparation of it has been properly changed into the form of 
a conferve ; but I muft remark that in this, both Colleges have, 
in my opinion, employed a larger proportion of fugar than is any- 
way neceffary. 

SUCCI INSPISSATI. 

Under this title I had formerly fet down two particulars, the 
Acacia and Hypocitus^ which are now no longer known in our 
fhops, and they feem to be properly neglected, as by the ac- 
counts given of them they feem to have no peculiar properties ; 
and their power as aftringents is no greater than what we can 
find in other fubftances more within our reach. 
TERRA JAPONICA. 

The production of this drug, formerly not well afcertained, is 
now put beyond all doubt by the labours of the ingenious Mr. 
Kcr. See Lgndon Medical Observations, vol, v. p. 148. This 
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fub fiance is Rill frequently employed in practice, entering into 
feveral officinal compofitions ; and we judge it, when genuine, to 
be a powerful aftringent: but whether it is fo much more pow- 
erful than feveral Britifh fubftances, as to engage us to employ 
this brought from a diftant country, and very liable to be adul. 
terated, we cannot pofitivdy determine. 

Mr. Ker informs us, that this fubftance forms a confiderable 
part of an ointment very much ufed in Indoflan. The other in- 
gredients of that compofition are coniiderably aftringvnt ; and 
the whole leads me to make this reflection, that aftringents are 
more frequently ufeful and neceffary in ulcers than our furgeons 
have commonly thought ; and that the ufe of them fo frequently 
commended by materia medica writers, is not upon fuch a flight 
foundation as I have formerly been ready to imagine. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS. 

This I have left Handing in my lift, becaufe it remains ftill in 
all our difpenfatory lifts, though it feems very doubtful if it de- 
ferves a place. As it is abfolutely infoluble in watery menftru- 
ums, it may be doubtful if it be foluble in the animal fluids : and 
though it may be diffolved in fpirits, and thus introduced into 
the ftomach, the aqueous fluids which it meets with there, mull 
immediately precipitate it into an inert fubftance. We are there- 
fore, upon the whole, clear that it fhould be expunged from our 
materia medica lift. See what we have laid above in the article 
of Alum upon the fubject of the Pulvis Stypticus. 

KINO. 

This is a new aquifition to the materia medica ; and it has 
been adopted by the Edinburgh college as an officinal, but by no 
other college that I yet know of. 

We are informed by Dr. Fothergill, that it is a gum which 
exfudes from incifions made in the trunks of a certain tree call- 
ed Pau de Sangue, growing in the inland parts of Africa; but 
the botanical account of this tree we have not yet met with. 

Both by its fenfvble qualities, and by its ftriking black with a 
folution of green vitriol, we have grounds for fuppofing it is a 
powerful aftringent : and we have found it prove to be fuch in 
feveral inftances of diarrhoea. lam informed alfo by a good 
hand, of its having been ufeful in fome uterine hemorrhagies, 
particularly thofe after child-bearing. In fome cafes of fluor 
albus I have been difappointed of its effects when employed by 
itielf ; but the Edinburgh college have properly joined it with 
alum in the pulvis ftypticus : and this compofition proves one 
of the moft powerful aftrin gents I have ever employed. Wc 
are clear that, in making the tincture, the kino may be taken in 
larger proportion than it is in the difpenfatory. As we have 
this gum, it is in large proportion foluble both in water) and 
fpirituous menftruums. The brandy tincture ordered bv the 
Edinburgh college is a fufficiently agreeable and powerful medi- 
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cine ; but in many cafes the menftruum prevents its being 
given fo largely as it may be infubftanceorinwatery infufions. 
CORTICES. 
The aftringent quality of vegetables is more frequently lodg- 
ed in their barks than in any other part of them ; and there are 
perhaps very few barks of a hard confidence in which there is 
not more or lefs of an aftringent quality. This quality, howe* 
ver, is often joined with others of a more active kind, which 
prevents their being ufed as aftringents ; and I have therefore 
let down in my lift only a few in which a fimple aftringency pre- 
vails, and that of a powerful kind. 

CORTEX GRANATORUM. 
The flrong flyptic tafte of this bark, and the black colour it 
flrikes with green vitriol, fhow fufficiently its aftringent power; 
and it is commonly fuppofed to be among the ftrongeft of this 
kind. As at the fame time it gives out fuch a large portion of 
its fubftance to water in infufion or decoction, it feems to be 
particularly fit for affording a liquid aftringent ; and I have fre- 
quently found it particularly ufeful in gargles, in diarrhoea, and 
in external applications. That it is fo powerful an aftringent, 
internally ufed, as to be more dangerous than others I cannot 
perceive ; and that it has ever had the power of fupprefting the 
n\enfes in females feems to me very doubtful. 
CORTEX QUERC1. 
This is the bark that is confidered as the moft powerful of the 
vegetable aftringent3 ; and its univerfal ufe and preference iri 
the tanning of leather renders the opinion very probable. Ac- 
cordingly it has been much employed as an aftringent medicine* 
and commended for every virtue that has been afcribed to aftrin- 
gents, either internally or externally employed ; but except its 
degree of power, it has no peculiar qualities to diftinguifh it 
from other aftringents. I have frequently employed the decoc- 
tion with advantage in flight tumefactions of the mucous mem- 
brane of the fauces ; and in feveral perfons liable upon flight ap- 
plication of cold to a prolapfus uvulae, and a cynanche tonlillaris. 
In many cafes this decoction, early applied, has appeared ufe- 
ful in preventing thofe diforders which otherwife were wont to 
arife to a confiderable degree. I have indeed aimoft conftantly 
joined a portion of alum to thefe decoctions ; but I have fre- 
quently found that a folution of alum alone, of the ftrength it 
could be conveniently employed in, did not prove fo effectual. 

I have employed the oak bark in powder, giving it to the quan- 
tity of half a drachm every two or three hours during the inter- 
miflions of a fever ; and, both by itfelf and joined with camomile 
flowers, have prevented the return of the paroxyfms of intermit* 
tents. 

All thefe virtues, in a confiderable degree, are found to belong 
to the cupula or fcaly cup which embraces the bottom of the acorns 
Vol. II. D 
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GALL . 

Although thefe fubftances are the work of animal, we confider 
them as entirely of a vegetable nature, and put them here im- 
mediately after the oak bark, as they are an excrefcence from 
the fame tree, and a fubftance of the fame qualities with the 
bark we hav'e been juft now treating of. It is fuppofed to be the 
moft powerful of vegetable aftringents ; and I am ready to be- 
lieve it to be fo, though it has not been employed fo often, or in 
fuch a variety of cafes, as many others have been. About the 
beginning of this century, in fome parts of France, the Gallse 
had got a reputation for the cure of intermittent fevers ; and it 
was pointed, out as a proper object of attention to the Academy 
of Sciences ; who accordingly appointed Mr. Povpart to inquire 
into the matter. His report may be feen in the memoirs for the 
year 1702. It amounts to this, that in many cafes the galls cured 
the intermittents ; but that it failed alio in many cafes in which the 
Peruvian bark proved effectual. Bcrghis is of opinion, that the 
practice with the galls is very mifchievous j but in employing 
them With gentian or other bitters I met with no bad confequences. 
In this country, of late, a particular ufe of galls has prevailed. 
Finely powdered, and mixed with eight times their quantity of 
hog's lard, they are made into an ointment; which, applied to 
the anus, his been found to relieve hemorrhoidal affections; 
and we have known fome inflantes of its being ufeful. 

As, however, it has been more frequently employed, by the 
vulgar than by the advice of our phyficians andfurgeons, we can- 
not fay how far it has been univerfally fafe; but fo far as I can 
learn it has not been commonly hurtful : and there is rcafon to 
believe it to have been certainly ufeful m the cafes of Exania, 
that is, in cafes of a topical rather than of a fyftematic affeclion. 

VISCUS. 
Though it is pretty certainly eftablifhed that the mifletoe docs 
not differ in its qualities from a difference of the tree on which 
it grows, yet, if it was to be mentioned at all, I thought belt 
to do it in this place, as it is almoft always, the vifcus quernus 
that has been pointed out by writers. 

Although, upon the recommendation of Colbatch, this plant 
was not very long ago in high repute for the cure of epilepfy, his 
facts have fo entirely loft their credit, that it is entirely omitted 
both by the London and Edinburgh colleges. As (till, however, 
remaining in the lifts of feveral of the lately improved pharma- 
copoeias, we have given it a place here. It is, however, only 
to fay, that from its fenfible qualities, and from feveral trials 
made with it in practice, that it feems to be a fubltance of very 
little power in medicine. . 

I am furprifed at Dr. Haller^s quoting fo many authors for the 
accounts of its virtues ; and humbly think that he might not only 
have omitted the reports of its effects againft the power of witch- 
craft, but alfo many of the others which he quotes. 
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LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE. 

This wood is of a confiderably aftringenl quality, and its ufe 
in dyeing is a fuflicient proof of it. It has not, however, been 
employed except in the cafe of fluxes, and is alleged to have 
been very ufeful in dyfenteries : but we judge this to have been 
at the end of thefe only, when the difeafe was in the Hate of di- 
arrhoea ; for it was from the employment of this very medicine 
in the beginning of dyfenteries, that I learned what mifohief 
arofe from the ufe of aftringents in the beginning of that difeafe. 
It is employed in decoction or in extract ; ^nd it was in both 
fhapes that I ohferved it to have the effects juft now mentioned. 
Dr. Alston has given this opinion, that if the lignum campe- 
chenfe be ufed in fluxes, it is not by its aftringency : but upon 
what that opinion was founded I cannot perceive ; for it is cer- 
tainly an aitiingent, and I cannot difcover any other' quality in 
it by which it can be medicinal. 

In the table of medicines which I made out for my lectures 
on the materia medica, and which was publifhed with the fpu- 
rious edition of thofe lectures, after throwing the aftringents in- 
to aflbrtmenls as well as I could, I fet down a number of fub- 
ftances which I could not refer to any general heads ; and I was 
then, like many other perfons, treating of the materia medica, 
willing to multiply my fubjects : but now, not willing to admit 
any but thofe of fome power and efficacy, I have omitted a great 
number of my former lift ; fuch as the Anchusa, Brunella, Hy- 
pericum, Plantago, Sanicula, and Sedum, as not defervinga place 
here. Some of the others, as the Millefolium and Uva Ursi, I 
refer to other titles ; and therefore of my former lilt their re- 
main only the few following, to be taken notice of here. 
BALAUSTIA. 
Thefe flowers difcover no other quality than that of aftrin- 
gent ; but they fhew this in a confiderable degree. I am, how- 
ever, of Bergius's opinion, that they are lefs powerful than the 
bark of the fruit. 

LYTHRUM. 
This has been hardly known as a medicine till the late Dr. 
De Haen publifhed his experience of it in his Ratio Medendi. 
His tef\imony in its favour is very ftrong, and it is confirmed 
by fome others. Mark, however, the fallacy of experiment: 
Profeffor Murray found it ufeful in the cafe of lientery ; but in 
other cafes it feems frequently to have failed : and Heuerman, 
in employing the flowers, found it rather to increafe the diar- 
rhoea, and otherwife to raife lb much diforder, that he ceafed to 
employ them. From the feniible qualities of the whole, either 
with refpect to aftringency or mucilage, I would not expect 
much from it ; and, from fome trials made, I have no opinion 
of its efficacy. 

After thus enumerating particular aftringents, I have fet 
down in my lift fome general titles of medicines that have a 
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place elfewhere, but which may be, or are fuppofed to be, ufeful 
as aftringents. And, in the firft place, 

ACIDS as Astr'mgents. 

Acids have a very various and complicated operation, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of concentration, which will 
be confidered Avhen we come to treat of them in their proper 
place ; and here we are only to view them as they belong to our 
prefent title of aftringents. 

Acids, under a certain degree of concentration, as they co- 
agulate the fluids, fo they harden the l'olids compofed of thefe, 
and thus prove adringent. Whether, however, the aftringency 
which they fhew even in a very diluted ftate depends upon their 
coagulating power, I dare not affert ; for they certainly fhew it 
in a ftate in which they do not coagulate the fluids. Although, 
from the effect of vinegar upon the lips, we can readily difcover 
their aftringent power, yet how this is confident with a dimu- 
lant power, which the fame date of acid alfo fhows, we cannot 
readily fay, but fhall confider it hereafter. 

The adringent power which acids exert upon the veffels of 
the fkin is fuppofed to go deeper, and to effect the fubjacent 
mufcular fibres fo far as to be ufeful in recovering the relaxa- 
tion and weaknefs that takes place in the cafe of fprains. I be- 
lieve, however, that their operation in this cafe is only by a com- 
munication from the veffels of the fkin to thofe of the fubjacent 
parts ; by which they are ufeful in preventing the afflux of fluids 
to the parts, and the tumour that would thence arife : and it is 
in this manner that they are particularly ufeful in contufions. 

The acid commonly employed for thefe purpofes is vinegar : 
but whether a more concentrated acid might not be employed, 
I cannot certainly determine. From fome trials, however, I 
am difpofed to judge that the foffil acids under a certain degree 
of dilution might be employed witn advantage. 

In another view, acids are fuppofed to act as aftringents, as 
they are employed internally for reftraining hemorrhagy, and 
practitioners have frequently found them in this manner ufeful. 
But confidering the quantities in which only they can be intro- 
duced, we cannot fuppofe that they are fo diftributed in the 
mafs of blood as that they can act as aftringents upon the open 
blood-veffels ; and therefore their effects here muft be afcribed 
to their refrigerant power, to be confidered more fully hereafter. 

Although not mentioned in my prefent catalogue, there are 
fome titles given in that annexed to the fpurious edition of my 
lectures which it may be proper to repeat here, 
AUSTERE WINES. 

This title only leads me to obferve, that acids joined to 
aftringents produce the qualities of auftere and acerb, and in 
certain cafes feem to increafe the aftringency. Wines, there- 
fore, which have fome aufterity, are juftly fuppofed to be more 
aftringent than the fmooth and fweet wines, JFrom hence there, 
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may be a choice of wines in certain cafes of difeafe ; but the 
aftringent power of wines can never be confiderable, and muft 
be generally counteracted by the alcohol that is at the fame time 
prefent. It is therefore that, to obtain the aftringent virtue of 
wines, they mull be expofed to fuch a heat as may diffipate 
their alcohol while their aftringent matter remains ; and thus 
what are called Burnt Wines, joined with the aromatic aftrin- 
gency of cinnamon, fometimes prove an ufeful medicine. 
BITTERS as Astringents. 

Bitters certainly do fometimes fhow the effects of aftringents, 
and therefore I judge it proper to mention them here ; but how 
far they are, or in what manner they act, as aftringents, I refer 
to be confidered in my next chapter, which is to treat of tonic 
medicines. 

SEDATIVES as Astringents. 

Every body knows that fedatives, and particularly opium, are 
employed in reftraining iexceflive evacuations ; and therefore 
this has been fuppofed, and frequently fpoken of, as an aftrin- 
gent ; certainly however, neither in opium, nor in any other 
narcotic fedative, can any aftringent quality be difcemed ; and 
there is hardly any doubt that their operation in reftraining ex- 
ceflive evacuations is entirely by fufpending the irritability and 
action of thefe moving fibres, whofe increafed action produced 
the evacuation. How far they are properly employed in place 
of the proper aftringents, I fhall confider hereafter under the 
title of Sedatives. 

There is another kind of fedatives which are frequently em- 
ployed for reftraining exceffive haemorrhagy, and might there- 
fore alfo be confidered as aftringents. Thefe are the feveral 
neutral falts, and particularly nitre ; all of which I am to confi- 
der hereafter under the title of Refrigerants. In the mean time 
it will be plain, that their operation in reftraining hemorrhagy 
cannot be afcribed to any aftringent quality, which they do not 
in any way difcover, but muft be owing to their general power 
of diminifhing the activity of the fanguiferous fyftem, which we 
lhall confider in its proper place. 

BALSAMICS as Astringents. 

Balfamics have been employed for reftraining the evacuations 
that occur in gonorrheas, gleets and fluor albus, and therefore 
fhew the effects of aftringents. It will be obvious, however, 
that they do not this by any proper aftringent power ; and in 
what manner they do it, I lhall endeavour to explain in its pro- 
per place hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

F T oV I C S. 

JL HE treating of thefe here breaks in upon our general plan of 
confidcring feparately the medicines which act upon the ample 
folids, and thoie which act upon the nerves and moving fibres ; 
but I have found that fuch a plan could not confidently, or with 
advantage, be every where followed, and that in fome inftances 
it would be better to confider medicines by the affinity of their 
effects rather than by their manner of operating. 

It is this that has led me, after cohfidering aftringents, to treat 
here of tonic medicines ; which by giving hrmnefs and ilrength 
to the whole fyftem, and thereby to particular parts, have an ef- 
fect analogous and fimilar to that of aftringents ; and 1 fhallbave 
occalion to obferve, that by the aftringent and tonic power com- 
bined, fome of the moil valuable purpofes of both are with great- 
er certainty to be obtained. 

We enter, therefore, now upon the confideration of tonics : 
and fhall, in the firft place, inquire a little into their manner of 
operating ; in the next place, confider the effects that are in com- 
mon to a great number of them ; and, in the third place, treat 
of the pharmaceutic treatment and adminiftration which may al- 
fo be in common to many of them. After all this, I fhall enu- 
merate the chief of the fubftances that may be referred to this 
head, in order to determine in what degree they poffefs the ge- 
neral properties, or what may be peculiar to each of them. 

We have already taken pains to lhovv that the tone of the mov- 
ing fibres may depend partly on the mechanifm of thefe fibres, 
but probably alio upon the inherent power or ftate of the nerv- 
ous fluid, as particularly modified in thofe fibres. If this laft 
pofition be well founded, it will follow that, whilft on different 
occafions the tone of the moving fibres may be flronger or weak- 
er, this may depend upon the ftate of the nervous power in the 
moving fibres being for the time different ; and as this power may 
be acted upon and varioufly changed by fubftances applied to the 
body, we may allow that there are fubftances which, applied to 
the moving fibres, may induce that flate of the nervous power 
upon which their tone depends. 

Aftringents we have obferved, prove often tonics with regard 
to the moving fibres ; and it will he readily prefumed, that they 
have that effect by acting upon the folid part of the fibre : but 
we fhall find, that there are tonic medicines which difcover no 
aftringent quality ; and therefore their action muft be upon the 
inherent power. 

Thefe are the fubftances which are efpecially to be called To- 
nics : and I now proceed to inquire what thefe fubftances pro- 
perly are. 

With refpedt to this, it appears pretty clearly, that the tonic 
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power of fubftances is chiefly the fame quality that gives them 
their bitter tafte: for, excepting the aflringents, I know no other 
fubftances pofTeffed of tonic power but the bitters. Thefe indeed 
have frequently other qualities combined with the bitter, as that 
of aromatic, faline, narcotic, purgative, or otherwife varioufly 
ftimulant ; and thefe other qualities are often fo prevalent in the 
compofition of certain fubftances as to prevent our employing 
their bitter quality as a tonic : but we can, upon many occafions, 
diftinguifli the bitter from all thefe other qualities, and find that 
the pureft bitter, or what is free from all other qualities, is pof- 
felled of aconfiderable tonic power: and therefore we conclude, 
that except in fo far as allringents may be fuch, the proper tonics 
are the bitters, and perhaps thefe only. We go on, therefore, 
now to coniider them as fuch. 

Bitterness is a fimple perception that cannot be de"fined, but 
mutt be referred to a matter of experience in which mankind are 
commonly agreed. What is the nature of the fubftances pofTef- 
fed of it in a chemical view we cannot determine, or at leaft we 
can only in a negative way dittinguifh it from other matters. 

Thus we can fay, that bitternefs does not depend upon any vol- 
atile parts, for the pureft and ftrongeft bitters have no fmeil ; and 
if there are fome bitters which give a fmell, that again is com- 
monly loft on drying, while the bitter tafte and quality remain 
entire. — In another view, the bitters are without volatile parts, 
as the pureft kinds of them give out in diftillation no eficntial 
oil ■, or if fome of them do, the oils are without bitternefs, and 
fhow very clearly, that the bitternefs of the entire fubftance did 
not depend upon the effential oil in their compofition. — We leai n 
alfo otherwife, that bitternefs does not depend upon any fuch oil 
in the compofition of their fubftance, as fome of the ftrongeft 
bitters are quite free from any acrid or aromatic quality. 

Neither can I find any thing diftinctly faline in the compofi- 
tion of bitters. There are hardly any of them which to our tafte 
difcover any faline matter except in a few fubftances, in which 
fome acid happens to be conjoined ; but the ftrongeft bitters are 
abfolutely free from any fuch quality : and fo far are acids from 
entering into the compofition of the bitter, that we fhall hereaf- 
ter fhow the combination of acid to have a tendency to deftroy 
the bitter quality. With refpect to any other faline matters to be 
alleged in the compofition of bitters, it is true, that by particu- 
lar proceffes, faline matters can be extracted from bitter fubftan- 
ces ; but as thefe faline fubftances are not extracted, but pro- 
duced by a deftruction of the original mixture, and as nobody- 
has fhown that the faline matters are in any certain proportion 
to the bitternefs of the fubject, or that they modify it in any cer- 
tain manner, we cannot make ufe of any fuch analyfis in explain- 
ing the natural compofition of bitters. 

Upon the whole, I muft allege, that in a chemical view, we 
cannot explain the nature of bitters. It is a compofition sui ge- 
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neris, that we can in many cafes diftinguifh from all others ; and 
if in any cafe we have learned to change its condition, it is from 
particular experience, and not from any knowledge of its con- 
ftituent parts. 

Before we enter upon what experience has taught in this re- 
fpect, it will be proper to confider the various purpofes in medi- 
cine to which bitters may be applied. And as in this view the 
bitters, in their operation on the human body, have many of 
them the fame qualities and virtues in common, we think it may 
be ufeful to confider, in the firft place, whatthefe common qua- 
lities are. 

Firft, then, the moft obvious operation of bitters is, that being 
taken into the ftomach, thev increafe the appetite for food, and 
promote the digeftion of it. But we take it for granted, thatthefe 
functions depends upon the tone of the mufcular fibres of the fto- 
mach ; and therefore may fuppofe that the improvement of thefe 
functions depends upon an increafe of tone in thofe fibres. And 
farther, as lofs of appetite and indigeftion can often be diftinctly 
perceived to occur from a lofs of tone in the ftomach ; fo bit- 
ters, as the)^ are often effectual in curing thefe diforders, may be 
prefumed to do it by reftoring the tone of this organ. 

The correcting the acidity and flatulence of the ftomach, may 
be afcribed to the power of bitters in checking acefcent fermen- 
tation, which they do out of the body ; and the relieving the fto- 
mach from abundant mucus or phlegm, as it is called, may be 
afcribed to the power of bitters in difiolving vifcid animal fluids. 
As it is, however, probable that both the prevalence of an acef- 
cent fermentation in the ftomach, and a fuperabundance of mu- 
cus in it, are commonly owing to a lofs of tone : fo the correc- 
tion of thofe diforders may be afcribed more properly to the to- 
nic power of bitters, with refpect to the human body, than to 
their chemical qualities. 

There is, then, hardly any doubt that bitters are powerful to- 
nics with refpect to the ftomach ; and there being as little doubt 
that the ftate of the ftomach is commonly communicated to the 
other parts of the fyftem : fo it is fufficiently probable, that by 
an improvement of digeftion, the vigour of the fyftem may be 
in general improved ; and that alfo the tone, and confequently 
the activity of the whole of the moving fibres, may be increafed. 
It has been commonly fuppofed, that bitters are ufeful in re- 
folving vifceral obftructions : and if they fhall be found to do fo, 
I would maintain that they have no considerable operation upon 
the ftate of the fluids, and therefore that their effects in curing 
vifceral obftructions muft be afcribed entirely to their tonic pow- 
er ; although it may not be improper by the way to remark here, 
that in all cafes where I could find the exiftence of vifceral ob- 
ftructions well afcertained, I have feldom or never found any 
benefit from bitters, though largely employed. 

On the fame occafions that materia naedica writers recom- 
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mend bitters as ufeful in vifceral obftruclions, they particularly 
recommend and extol their ufe in the jaundice : but that the 
judgment of thefe writers in this matter is fallacious, we have 
endeavored already to fhow. 

In fpeaking of the power of tonics in refolving vifceral ob- 
flru6lions, we mull obferve, that upon the tonic power of bit- 
ters in ftrengthening every where the extremities of the veflela 
is founded their utility, fo frequently reported in the cure of 
dropfy. As this dileafe fo frequently depends upon a lofs of 
tone in the whole fyflem, which gives the ftate of cachexy, and 
thereby that laxity of the exhalents which conftitutes the hydro- 
pic diathefis ; fo if fuch a ftate does not depend upon fome con- 
fiderable and fixed vifceral obftru&ions, it is obvious, that our 
tonic bitters may be of great fervice, may obviate a coming on 
dropfy, or even cure it when formed. 

It has been alledged, that bitters fometimes operate as diure- 
tics. And as the matter of them appears to be often carried to 
the kidneys, and to change the Itate of the urine, fo it is poflible 
that in fome cafes they may increafe the fecretion : but in many 
trials we have never found their operation in this way to be ma- 
nifeft, or at leaft to be any ways confiderable. In one fituation 
however, it may have appeared to be fo. When in dropfy, bit- 
ters moderate that exhalation into the cavities which forms the 
difeafe, there muft neceffarily be a greater proportion of fcrum 
carried to the kidney ; and thereby bitters may, without increaf- 
ing the a&ion of the kidney, feem to increafe the fecretion 
of urine. 

That the tonic power of bitters in the flomach is communica- 
ted to the other, and even the moil diftant parts of the fyftem, 
appears ftrongly from their being a cure of intermittent fevers* 
and a fpecial means of preventing the return of their paroxvfms! 
I have explained elfewhere, and need not repeat here my opi- 
nion, that the recurrence of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers 
depends upon the recurrence of an atony in the extremities of 
the arterial fyftem. It is from hence accordingly that the re- 
currence of paroxyfms is prevented by ftimulants and by aftrin- 
gents ; and if the fame is alfo done by bitters, it muft be by a 
tonic power communicated from the ftomach to the moft diftant 
parts of the fyftem. In this cafe, however, the bitters do not 
act as ftimulants for they do not increafe the frequency of the 
pulfe, nor the force of the circulation ; nor do they a<5t as aftrin- 
gents, becaufe they do not always poflefs any fuch quality ; and 
therefore they muft in fuch cafes act purely as tonics. 

To prove the operation of tonics in curing intermittents to be 
an operation on the nervous fyftem, we maintain it to be a com- 
munication from the ftomach ; for their effects, after being ta- 
ken in, often appear fooner than they can be fuppofed to be car- 
ried further than into the ftomach, and certainly fooner than the 
Vol. II. E 
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quantity employed can be diftributed, fo as to have any local 
effects on the parts affected by the morbid ftate. 

It may be remarked here, that the effects of bitters are more 
certainly obtained by their being combined with aftringents, 
which, however, does not derogate from the power of the fim- 
ple bitter ; for from my own experience, as well as from the re- 
port of other writers, I know that the moft pure and fimple bit- 
ters are often fufficient for the purpofe. 

They are by fome writers faid to have been ufeful in continu- 
ed fevers ; and if thefe fevers have been of the putrid kind, 
and attended with great debility, we may readily allow the fact j 
and that fome reports of their having been ufeful even in the 
plague itfelf are probably well founded. 

Their ufe, however, in continued fevers is fomewhat ambigu- 
ous, as tonic medicines muft promote the phlogiftic diathefis of 
the fyftem ; and therefore, wherever fuch diathefis prevails, our 
tonics muft be hurtful. 

Bitters have been fometimes fpoken of as fudorifics ; and 
though they do not ftimulate the fanguiferous fyftem, yet as 
they invigorate the force of this fyftem, they muft determine it 
more fully to the furface of the body, and probably fupport per- 
fpiration j but fo far as I can perceive, they never ©ccafion 
fweating, except by the afliftance of a fudorific regimen, that is, 
by their being taken in a very diluted ftate, confiderably warm, 
and in confiderable quantity, while the perfon lie* a-bed clofely 
covered up. 

In mentioning the operation of bitters on the ftomach, I fhould 
have taken notice of their effects when further carried on in the 
alimentary canal. And with refpect to thefe, it may beobferv- 
ed, that we have always found a large dofe of bitters prove pret- 
ty certainly laxitive ; and this with the analogy from bile, makes 
me judge, that bitters, befides their tonic power, have a peculiar 
power of ftimulating the inteftinal canal : and, therefore, that 
they may be ufeful, as is alledged, in fpafmodic colics or in dif- 
pofitions to that difeafe, and particularly that they may be ufeful 
in dyfentery ; in which fome conftriction of the inteftines taking 
place, renders purgatives and laxitives fo generally neceffary. 

Another virtue afcribed to bitters is, their proving emmena- 
gogue ; but I have never perceived that they had any fpecific 
power determining them to the uterus. In cafe of a chlorofis, 
their tonic power is certainly ufeful ; but I have never known 
that thefe alone afford a cure. 

Several writers take notice of bitters in general, and of fome of 
them more particularly, as refolving the coagulations produced 
by falls and contufions ; but as we do not believe in their power 
of changing the ftate of the fluids, fo we cannot truft to their 
operation in this cafe j and I have not met with any experience 
to eftablifh it. 

There remains only one operation of bitters internally em- 
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ployed ; and that is, their proving anthelmintic, and a poifon for 
worms. There is one inftance reported of their even mitigat- 
ing the pains arifing from a taenia ; but we do not find any ac- 
count of their ever expelling that kind of worm. It is laid to 
be the lumhrici teretes to which they are efpecially adapted ; but 
from Redis's experiments it appears, that bitters are not an im- 
mediate poifon to thofe animals : and Profeflor Murray proper- 
ly obferves, that if the femen fantonicum, according to BaghvPs 
experiments, operates more quickly, it muft be by fomething 
elfe than its bitternefs that this feed operates. I am uncertain 
if I have even been poffeffed of the beft kind of this feed ; but 
muft fay, that what I have feen has hardly ever appeared to me 
to be a powerful medicine. 

After confidering, in lb many inftances, the internal ufe of bit- 
ters, we muft obferve, that they have alio their virtues when 
externally employed. They have been commended for cleanf- 
ing and healing foul ulcers ; and in that way we have found 
them ufeful. They are certainly antifeptic, though not of the 
moft powerful kind ; but in checking the progrefs of gangrene, 
they have often been ufeful. 

They are univerfally employed in fomentations for difcufling 
tumours ; but in cafes where the fkin is entire, the more pure 
bitters which have no volatile parts can hardly be of much fer- 
vice. It is therefore the bitter joined with fome aromatic parts 
in their compofition which only can be ufeful here ; and if even 
thefe can do much more than warmth and moifture alone, is 
with me very doubtful. 

The operation of bitters hitherto confidered feem, fo far as 
they go, to be tolerably explained : but there is an effect of them 
ftill to be mentioned which gives more difficulty ; and that is, 
their being a cure of the gout that has been often afcribed to them. 

The fact is certain ; and there are accounts from the time of 
Galen to the prefent, which (how that the ufe of bitters, fuch 
for example as the Portland powder continued for fome time, 
has prevented the return of paroxyfms of inflammatory gout, 
which had before, in the fame perfons, been frequent: but in 
what manner they do this is truly difficult to explain. 

The pathology of the gout under its various ftates and cir- 
cumftances is truly a difficult fubjecl ; and except it be Dr. Stahl 
and his followers, all other phyficians, very univerfally attached 
to a humoral pathology, have fuppofed the gout to depend upon 
a peculiar morbific matter prefent in the body ; which, however, 
is neitherproved in fact nor explains the phenomena of the difeafe. 

In my First Lines I have given a different view of the fab- 
lea ; but am afraid that, to the moft part of phyficians, little at- 
tentive to the motions of the nervous fyftem, I have involved 
the fubjedl in ftill greater obfeurity. I cannot indeed obviate 
this here ; but well perfuaded of the truth of the general doc- 
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trine, (hall try it, by endeavoring to explain in what manner bit- 
ters operate in feemingly curing the gout. 

I believe it to be very evident to every body, that the pheno- 
mena of the gout have a conllant connection with the ltate of the 
ftomach, and particularly that a certain ftrength of tone in this 
organ is neceflary to produce a paroxyfm of inflammatory gout. 
At the fame time, however, I am of opinion with Dr. Syden- 
ham, that every paroxyfm of inflammatory gout is introduced 
by a ftate of atony in the flomach. How this atony gives occa- 
fion to the recovery and exertion of tone I cannot indeed ex- 
plain ; but as it appears in fact to be fo, I would alledge, that 
though the previous atony be a neceiFary ftep in the feries of 
phenomena, it is only when in a moderate degree, and may be 
eafily overcome by the vis midicatrix naturce ; but that if the 
atony go to a certain greater degree, no inflammatory paroxyfm 
enfues ; and the perfon remains in that ftate which I have called 
the atonic gout ; and it feems as if bitters, long continued in 
ufe, actually produce this greater degree of atony, fo that they 
prevent inflammatory paroxyfms. 

This is the explanation I would give of their effects in this 
way ; but I own it is difficult to explain how bitters, which are 
otherwife in fo many cafes the moil powerful tonics, mould have 
in this a contrary operation. Without venturing, however, to 
offer any theory of this, I reft upon it as a matter of fact, that 
bitters actually deltroy the tone of the ftomach. I dare not de- 
termine, whether the lofs of tone mentioned is produced merely 
by the repetition of their tonic operation, or by a narcotic quali- 
ty which has been fufpected in wormwood and other bitters, and 
which appears pretty ftrongly from the poifonous quality that is 
found in the ftrongeft bitter we are acquainted with ; that is, the 
Faba Sti Ignatii. I am truly of opinion, that fomewhat dele- 
terious in the whole of the bitters is to be fufpected. But I 
profecute this fubject no farther here ; and fhall rather enter up- 
on a queflion of more importance, which is, to determine whe- 
ther this remedy for curing the gout can be fafely employed. 

On this fubject it appears clearly, that, from very ancient 
times down to the prefent, fuch a medicine has at different pe- 
riods been recommended and employed for the gout; and, as al- 
ways on its firft coming into ufe, it feems to have been of fer- 
vice, it might have been expected, that if it had not in its con- 
sequences been found hurtful, the ufe of it fhould have been 
continued with every gouty perfon ; fo that this difeafe fhould 
have long ago ceafed to be one of the opprobria medicorum. We 
find, however, that whilft at one period it has been in high fa- 
vor, at another it feems to have been entirely neglected ; and this 
I can only impute either to its often failing or to its being often 
attended with confequences more grievous than the pains of the 
gout. That the latter was the cafe, we may prefume from the 
accounts of the ancients, who, though they recommend the re- 
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medy in certain conftitutions as highly ufeful, allow that In other 
cafes it had been highly pernicious ; and in this refpect I would 
take the account of G'oelius Aurelianus, as quoted by Dr. Clc- 
phaiie, to be very general. 

The effects of it in modern times have been very much upon 
the fame footing. It is poffible that fevera! perfons may have 
taken the Portland powder, andother bitters, with feeming great 
advantage ; but I have not had opportunity to know the fequel 
of the whole of fuch perfons lives, fo as to fay pofitively how 
far, in any cafe, the cure continued fteady for a life ot feme 
years after, or what accidents happened to their health. 

But I have had occaiion to know, or to be exactly informed 
of the fate of nine or ten perfons who had taken this medicine 
for the time prefcribed, which is two years. Thefe perfons 
had been liable for fome years before to have a fit of a regular or 
very painful inflammatory gout, once at leaft, and frequently 
twice, in the courfe of a year: but after they had taken the me- 
dicine for fome time, they were quite free from any fit of in- 
flammatory gout; and particularly, when they had completed 
the courfe prefcribed, had never a regular fit, or any inflamma- 
tion of the extremities for the reft of their life. 

In no inftance, however, that I have known, was the health 
of thefe perfons tolerably entire. Soon after finifhing the courfe 
of their medicine, they became valetudinary in different fhapes.; 
and particularly were much affected with dyfpeptic, and what 
are called nervous complaints, with lownefs of fpirits. In every 
one of them, before a year had paffed after finifhing the courfe 
of the powders, fome hydropic fymptoms appeared, which gra- 
dually increafing in the form of an afcites or hydrothorax, el'pe- 
cially the latter joined with anafarca, in lefs than two or at moil 
three years, proved fatal. Thefe accidents, happening to per- 
fons of fome rank, became very generally known in this coun- 
try, and has prevented all fuch experiments fince. In illuftra- 
tion and confirmation of all this, fee Dr. Clephane's Obfervations 
in London Med. Obferv. vol. i. art. 14. Chirurgical Pharmacy, 
page 341. Halleri Epiftola, vol. v. p. 55. and Gaubius in the 
works of the Harlem Society, vol. iv. 

Before quitting the fubject of the gout, we muft remark, that 
in many writers on the materia medica, reports are to be found 
of benefit received from bitters in cafes of ftone and gravel. I 
have never tried them with that view ; but from the affinity that 
fubfifts between the gout and ftone, I can readily believe, that 
the bitters that are found for fome time to prevent the paroxyfms 
of the gout, may alfo prevent paroxyfms of the ftone. 

After having thus confidered the general virtues of bitters, I 
am to offer fome general remarks with refpect to theft- adminis- 
tration and pharmaceutic treatment. 

The medicinal part of bilftrs of every kind may be extracted 
by either watery or fpirituous menftruums, and fuch extractions 
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may have the virtues of the fubftance from which they have beeri 
taken : but I maintain, that hardly in any cafe they ever have it 
in the fame degree ; and that, wherever it can be admitted, the 
bitter in fubftance is the moft effectual, and in fome cafes, the 
only effectual mode of exhibiting it. This every body knows 
to be the cafe with the Peruvian bark ; and I have found the 
fame to be the cafe in all my attempts to fubftitute other bitters 
in place of that bark. 

There are cafes, indeed, in which the ftomach will not bear ei- 
ther the bark or bitters in fubftance ; and therefore it becomes often 
neceffary to obtain their virtues in a liquid form ; in the manage- 
ment of which, however, feveral particulars demand attention. 

By infufion in water, and even in cold water, bitters give out 
their virtues ; but to cold water they never give a ftrorsg impreg- 
nation, though it be generally the moft agreeable to the palate 
and ftomach. Warm water, though under the boiling heat, ex- 
tracts more powerfully than cold, and the more as its tempera- 
ture is warmer. With refpect to every temperature, this is ef- 
pecially to be attended to, that by infufion, bitters fuffer a gra- 
dual decompofuion, and confequently the matter extracted is 
different according to the length of time (hat the menftruum has 
been applied ; fo that the temperature being given, what is ex- 
tracted in the firft hours is a lighter and more agreeable matter 
than what is extracted after many hours infufion. 

This we have tried with feveral bitters, infufmgthe fame quan- 
tities of the bitter in the fame quantity of water, and fetting all 
of them in the fame degree of heat for fix, for twelve, for twen- 
ty-four, and for forty-eight hours. In every experiment, it ap- 
peared that the impregnation was ftronger according to the length 
of time employed in iniufion, and at the fame time that the harih- 
nefs of the tafte was fenfibly increafed. This, however, was re- 
marked, that the difference of the impregnation was not fo re- 
markable in the longer infufions as in the lhorter ; and therefore 
the impregnation did not appear in the forty-eight hours fo much 
in proportion ftronger than that of twenty-four hours, or fo great 
as that of twenty-four compared with that of fix. On the other 
hand it appeared that the harfhnefs of tafte increafed according 
as the infufion was longer ; and therefore the harfhnefs of tafte 
was not fo much increafed from the twenty-four hours above that 
of fix as it was in the forty-eight hours infufion above that of 
twenty-four. From all this we conclude, that an infufion of 
twenty-four hours is fufficient for impregnation, and that little 
harfhnefs will be produced by infufions of a lhorter time ; and 
therefore a fufficiently ufeful, and the moft agreeable, infufion 
of bitters in cold water, or even of warm water under the boil- 
ing heat, will be that of twenty-four hours, or perhaps lefs. The 
London college, in limiting their infufions even of boiling water 
to a fingle hour, feem to be more riice than is neceffary. 

The treatment of bitters by cold infufion in wine, is with re- 
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fpcct to extraction, much on the fame footing with the treatment 
by water. It does not appear that wine extru&s the medicinal 
qualities more powerfully than water, or in any inilance gives a 
more efficacious medicine, excepting where the wine concurs in 
the intention of it as a medicine. It is, therefore, almoft only 
for the purpofe of a more agreeable medicine that bitters ar© 
infufed in wine. 

A Hill more powerful extraction is made of bitters by a boil- 
ing heat; and here alfo the fame difference arifes from the 
length of time employed in decoction. With refpect to bitters, 
it is certain that decoclion extracts move powerfully than infu- 
fion* : but by diffipating any aromatic parts that were joined with 
the bitter, and by extracting more of the earthy part, and what 
may be called a coarfer bitter, decoctions are always more difa- 
greeable than infufions ; and therefore what we call extracts, 
which are always prepared by decoction, are always lefs agreea- 
ble to the ftomach than the bitter in fubltance. It appears to 
me that decoction decompofes the fubltance of what is extract- 
ed ; for it is feldom that decoctions do not upon cooling depo- 
fite a part of what they had fufpended before, and that alio a 
matter different from the entire fubltance. What is exactly the 
nature of the matter impregnating decoction, has not been duly 
examined ; but we fay no more of that here, as it is pretty cer- 
tain that bitters are never treated by decoction, fo as to be either 
agreeable or very ufeful medicines. 

Befides the ordinary treatment by infufion or decoction, bit- 
ters may be treated by the application of water in two other 
ways. One is, by what I call a Trituration, in the manner of 
the Comte dela Garaye. In this practice, the fubltance is broken 
down into very minute parts ; but fo far as I can perceive, with- 
out any decompofition or divifion of its conftituent parts. 

The only feparation which feems to be made is that of the 
more foluble from thofe of a firmer texture ; and fo far as thefe 
more foluble parts poffefs the medicinal qualities of the fubject, 
they are obtained very entirely, and that in a ftate more than 
any other agreeable to the human ftomach. They feem to be 
much in the fame ftate as they are obtained by an infufion in cold 
water j which by a proper evaporation affords the fame fort of 
matter that is obtained by the Comte de la GarayePs apparatus. 
In either way, we may obtain an efficacious and agreeable me- 
dicine ; but it is to be doubted if the expence incurred in the 
preparation will ever allow it to come into much ufe. 

The other management of the application of water different 
from the common, is that by the ufe of a digefter. Decoctions 
are commonly made in open veffels, or in veffels not fo accurate- 
ly clofed as to prevent the diffipation of volatile parts ; but this 
can be obviated by the ufe of a digefter : and though in the glafs 
digefter we employ, the heat applied can be conveniently no 
more than that of boiling water, yet we find that naedicinal fub- 
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fiances can be extracted by this apparatus as powerfully as by 
decoction, and with this advantage, that the volatile parts which 
either were a part of the fubftance that is to be extracted, or 
were added to it for the purpofe of rendering it a more agreea- 
ble or more effectual medicine. 

Bitters are univerfally extracted by fpirit of wine, and even 
by a proof-fpirit, not fo largely indeed for the mod part as by 
water, but in moll inftances their medicinal parts are extracted 
more purely ; and the tinctures, when they can be employed in 
tolerable quantity, feem to be more efficacious medicines than 
any infufions or decoctions in water. 

With refpect to the tinctures made with a proof-fpirit, the 
fame things are to be obferved as of thofe made with water, 
that there is a gradual decompohtion of the fubftance, and there- 
fore that the tinctures made by a fhort infufion are more agree- 
able than thofe that have flood longer. It fhould have been ob- 
ferved before, that a fpirituous menftruum extracts thofe bit- 
ters that have any aromatic joined with them, more entirely and 
effectually than is done by water ; but in obtaining the fpirituous 
extract, if this be done by drawing off the fpirit by dillillation, 
this advantage is commonly entirely loft. 

With refpect to both the extractions by water and by fpirit, 
this is to be remarked, that the mofl agreeable bitter is to be 
obtained by a fhort infufion ; and a ftronger impregnation of 
the fame agreeable bitter is only to be got by a repeated cohoba- 
tion of the fame menftruum upon frefh parcels of the fame 
material. 

This further is to be remarked, that watery infufions, if made 
tolerably ilrong, prove very difagreeable ; and the employment 
of the tinctures with rectified fpirit will always be limited by the 
menftruum ; and therefore the tinctures made with proof-lpirit 
will always give the moft convenient extraction : and I have 
found that the employing a digefler for brandy tinctures makes 
a more powerful extraction than can be got by long infufion, and 
that with very little trouble. 

Having now laid what relates to bitters in general, we pro- 
ceed to examine how far the general virtues prevail in the par- 
ticulars of our lift, or under what peculiar modifications they are 
to be found. 

PARTICULAR BITTERS. 

GENTIAN. 

I begin with this root becaufe I find it to be a moft fimple and 
7>ure bitter, more perfectly free from any of that aromatic or 
aflringent quality which is fo frequently conjoined with others : 
at the fame time it is a pretty ftrong bitter, and has every virtue 
that has been afcribed to bitters in general, which we have de- 
tailed above. 

It has been at all times, and ftill is, much employed in medi- 
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cine: and with refpeft to its pharmaceutic treatment and admi- 
niftration, every thing that we have faid above with refpeft to 
bitters in general is applicable to this. There is feme variety in 
the formula,; but the differences are of no importance. Dr. 
Whute's tindure has been juftly commended ; but the virtues of 
it depend more upon the Peruvian bark than upon the gentian. 

The febrifuge virtues of gentian have by fome writers been 
made equal to thofe of the Peruvian bark : but in many cafes the 
Kentian alone has fallen Ihort of that ; but joined with galls or tor- 
mentil in equal parts, and given in fufficient quantity, it has not 
failed in any intermittens of this country in which 1 have tried it. 
A medicine has been long famous and much employed in this 
country under the title of Stoughton's Elixir.— The prefent elixir 
ftomachicum, ortinftura amara of the laft editions ot the Edin- 
burgh difpenfatory, refemble it very exa&ly, and I am certain has 
all the virtues of it. This, however, as Dr. Shaw has advifed, 
may be further improved, by pouring the tincture upon a freih 
parcel of the materials in half the quantity of thofe firft employed. 
There has been fome queftion about the fpecies of gentian 
raoft fit to be employed. The gentiana lutea is chofen by the 
Britifh difpenfatory ; but if in Germany they employ the genti- 
ana rubra, it will make very little difference. In Norway they 
emplov the gentiana purpurea, and perhaps with advantage. For 
fome time paR we have had the root of this fpecies imported in- 
to this country under the title of Curfuta, fo named from the 
Norwegian name of it Skarfote. Some perfons have thought 
it a ftronger bitter than the common gentian, or root of the gen- 
tiana lutea ; but I know of no experiments made for proving 
this ; and it appears to me in its fenfible qualities to be very much 
the fame with the common gentian. 

CENTAURIUM MINUS. 
As this is a fpecies of gentian, it has the virtues of the genus, 
and has been commended for all the fame qualities as gentian or 
other bitters. The centaury, therefore, is not very fcientifical- 
ly introduced, as commonly done, into the fame compofitions 
with the gentians. Profeffor Murray properly obferves, that as 
an indigenous plant it may be properly preferred to a foreign 
drug ; but I find it inconvenient to employ the centaury, as in 
an equal weight it takes up more of the menftruum than the 
root of the gentian : and if it is to be taken out by expreffion, 
it fpoils the elegance of the infufion or tincture. Dr. Lewis has 
iuftly obferved that the petals are infipid, or at leaft have very 
little bitternefs : and it is therefore improperly that the fummi- 
tates are commonlv prefcribed. It is faid that the extract of this 
plant is lefs agreeable than that of gentian ; but I find no differ- 
ence between them, and think it fhould be conftantly fubftituted 
for that of gentian, as it may be more cheaply prepared. 
Vol. II. F 
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QUASSIA. 

We can find nothing in this wood but a pure and fimpl« bitter. 
In feveral fpecimens I have found the bitternefs to be pretty 
ftrong ; but for the moil part it is, to my tafte, not more bitter 
than the columba, nor even than good gentian. We are obliged 
to Profeffor Murray for his compilation on the fubjefl of quaf- 
fia ; but after all that has been faid by him and Mr. Ebeling, we 
find hardly any virtues afcribed to quaffia which have not been 

to other bitters. Upon the whole, I believe quaffia to be an 

excellent bitter, and that it will do all that any pure and fimple 
bitter can do : but our experience of it in this country does not 
lead us to think it will do more ; and the extraordinary com- 
mendations given of it are to be afcribed to the partiality fo of- 
ten fhown to new medicines, and efpecially by thofe who firft 
introduce them, and by thofe who have a connection with the 
country from whence they are brought. 
SIMARUBA. 
I infert this here, partly becaufe it is a fpecies of the fame 
genus with the preceding article, and partly, but efpecially, be- 
caufe it feems to be very nearly of the fame qualities ; for we 
can perceive nothing in it but that of a pure and fimple bitter. 

The virtues afcribed to it in dyfentery have not been confirm- 
ed by my experience or that of the practitioners of this country ; 
and leaving what others are faid to have experienced to be fur- 
ther examined and confidered by practitioners, I can only at pre- 
fent fay, that my account of the effect, of bitters in the dyfente- 
ry will perhaps explain the virtues afcribed to the fimaruba. In 
dyfentery, I have found any infufion of camomile flowers a more 
ufeful remedy. 

MENYANTHES. 
This is a ftrong bitter, without difcovering either by tafte or 
fmell any peculiar acrimony combined with it. Its juice ftrikes 
a black color with the folution of green vitriol, which implies 
fome aftringency ; but the fame is not difcovered by the tafte or 
any of its effects. We confider it as a very pure bitter ; and as 
it is of a ftrong kind, we fuppofe it to have all the virtues that 
have been afcribed to any other bitters ; though upon account of 
its ftrong tafte, it is lefs agreeable than fome others. 

Dr. Alston's obfervation on this plant deferves to be remarked : 
" I knew it (fays he) to have very remarkable effects in the gout 
in keeping off the paroxyfms, though not to the patient's advan- 
tage." This is to be collated with, and added to, what we 
have faid above on the ufe of bitters in curing the gout. 

This plant has been faid to lofe its ftrength by drying ; but 
that feems to be a miftake, for I have often, and moft common- 
ly, ufed it in its dry ftate with all the advantages I could expect. 
I have had feveral inftances of its good effects in fome cuta- 
neous difeafes, of the herpetic or feemingly cancerous kind. It 
was taken by infufion in the manner of tea. 
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CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. 

This is a fimple and very pure bitter, but not a very ftrong 
one, and has therefore none of the extraordinary virtues that 
have been afcribed to it. It is faid to be extracted moft agreea- 
bly by infufion in cold water ; but I find that boiling water, if 
not applied above twenty-four hours, make it hardly lefs agree- 
able, and is much ftrongtr than the former. 
LUPULUS. 

This is a pure and fimple bitter, though not without fomething 
odorous and aromatic in the flowers, which are the parts employ- 
ed. Their ufe in preparing malt liquors is well known. The 
fame effect of preserving thefe liquors for a long time without 
acefceftcy may be obtained by other bitters ; but none of them 
are fo agreeable as the hop. This might alfo be agreeably em- 
ployed in medicine ; but we have no particular experience of its 
ufe. 

FAB A STI IGNATII. 

This is the moft intenfe bitter we are acquainted with, and in 
a very fmall dole it has the effect of curing intermittent fevers. 
Whether it operates as a pure bitter, or as having combined with 
it a narcotic power, I will not determine ; but we have mention- 
ed this in another place as an example of fuch a combination, 
and as a ground for fufpicion that all the bitters have more or 
lefs of a narcotic quality. However this may be, our prefent 
fubject belongs to a genus of poifonous plants, and is therefore 
hardly to be employed where any fafer remedies are known. 

FUMARIA. 

This is not commonly enumerated among the bitters ; but it 
deferves to be fo, for this is its only fenfible quality : and though 
it is more difagreeable than many others, it is without acrimo- 
ny or aftringency. It is omitted in the London difpenfatory, 
but retained in ours, and in every other that I know of. I have 
found it ufeful in many cafes in which bitters are prefcribed ; but 
its remarkable virtues are thofe of clearing the ikin of many 
diforders. For this it has been much commended ; and I have 
myfelf experienced its good effects in many inftances of cuta- 
neous affections, which I would call Lepra. I have commonly 
ufed it by expreffmg the juice, and giving that to two ounces 
twice a day ; but I find the virtues remain in the dried plant, fo 
that they may be extracted by infufion or decoction in water; 
and the foreign difpenfatories have prepared an extract of it to 
which they afcribe all the virtues of the frefh plant. 

It has been frequently obferved with refpect to this extract, 
that after being kept for fome time it Ihows a cryftalization up- 
on its furface, which is a faline matter of the nitrous kind, and 
this in much larger proportion than in any of the other bitter 
extracts. Whether this contributes to its peculiar virtues, I 
leave it to the learned to determine. 
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COLUMBO. 

Th's is a root that we have become acquainted with within 
theie forty years ; and fince the account given of it by the learn- 
ed Dr. Percival, it has come to be frequently employed in prac- 
tice. When firft brought into Holland, it was introduced as a 
remedy in dyfentery ; and both in Holland and in Germany it 
was employed in that difeafe with much commendation. Dr. 
Perch al informs us, that he had fometimes found it ufeful in 
dyfentery : but he does not fpeak of it as of much importance 
in that difeafe : and fo far as I can learn, the employment of 
it in that way has not prevailed in Britain. 

I find this root to be a ftrong and. agreeable bitter, and have 
employed it in many inftances of dyfpepfia with great advantage. 
In Hopping vomiting it has frequently anfwered, but in many it 
has failed entirely ; and even in cafes where there feemed to be 
a redundancy of bile. With refpe6t to its peculiar power of 
changing the acrimony, or correcting the putrefcency of the bile 
which Dr. Percival afcribes to it, neither the experiments of 
Ebeling in his differtation on the quaflia, nor fome that I have 
made, fhowit to be more powerful than other bitters; and there- 
fore do not allow me to think it has any fpecific power in that 
refpect. 

CHAMjEMELUM. 

Under this title we have two plants whofe flowers are em- 
ployed, as marked in our lift ; and there is fome queflion which 
ought to be preferred. The virtues are precifely of the fame 
kind ; but I have always judged the Roman or double-flowering 
camomile to be the ftrongolt : and if any regard is to be had 
to the effential oil, this certainly affords the greateft quantity ; 
and I am informed, that in warmer climates where it is a native, 
the qualities of it are much ftronger than with us. 

Thefe flowers have been long celebrated as ftomachics ; and 
I have found them anfwer both in powder and in infufion on the 
purpofes of any other bitters. Before the introduction of the 
Peruvian bark, they were much employed in the cure of inter- 
mittent fevers ; and our celebrated countryman Dr. Pitcaim 
was of opinion, that their powers in this refpec\ were equal to 
thofe of the Peruvian bark. 

Hoffman feems to have thought them a very effectual, and at 
the fame time a fafer remedy. I have accordingly employed 
them ; and agreeable to the method of Hoffman, by giving, 
feveral times during the intermiffion, from half a drachm to a 
drachm of the flowers in powder, have cured intermittent fevers. 
I have found, however, that thefe flowers were attended with 
this inconvenience, that, given in a large quantity, they readily 
run off by {tool, defeating thereby the purpofe of preventing the 
return of paroxyfms ; and I have found, indeed, that without 
joining with them an opiate or an aftringent, I could not com- 
monly employ them. 
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This quality of the camomile in moving the inteftines renders 
them often ufeful in flatulent and fpafmodic colic ; and upon 
the lame ground I have found them ufeful in dyfentery, and ra- 
ther hurtful in diarrhoea. 

TANACETUM. 
Both the herb and flowers have been employed, but the 
herb is the ftronger of the two, and may be employed for any 
of the purpofes of bitters, but does not feem to be near fo ftrong 
a bitter as camomile and feveral others already mentioned. It 
had almoft gone out of ufe, till lately it was again brought into 
practice as a powerful rtmedy againft the gout ; and as fuch 
was employed by many perfons in this country. I was not living 
in this city when the cafes occurred to Dr. Clark, which he 
mentions in the Phyfical and Literary eflays, nor have I learned 
what was the fate of thefe perfons afterwards ; but I have fmce 
learned, or have been informed, of many perfons of this city, 
who have drank of Tanfey tea, as a remedy for the gout. Of 
thefe, however, I have known feveral who have taken it without 
any advantage, and fome others who reported that they had 
been relieved from the frequency of their gout: but I know of 
none who have employed it in fuch quantity, or for fuch a length 
of time, as might lead me to expe6t thofe confequences which I 
have mentioned before as following the ufe of the Portland 
powder. 

ABSYNTHIUM. 
This is one of "the molt famous among the bitter plants, and 
has been ufed with much commendation for every purpofe of 
bitters. It is an odorous plant, and gives out in dillillation an 
effential oil, which however, has not any bitternefs ; and there- 
fore cannot be fuppofed to contribute any thing to the effect of 
the plant. When indeed it is entirely diffipated in making the 
extract, this retains all the bitternefs of the plant; and, in my 
opinion, all the virtues depending upon it. Some phyficians 
make a choice among the fpecies, and prefer the Romanum or 
Ponticum to the Abfynthium vulgare ; but the Edinburgh col- 
lege are of opinion, that there is no foundation for this ; and that 
the abfynthium vulgare, as the more powerful bitter, is always to 
be preferred. They have erred, however, in prescribing the 
fummitates, as I truly find the leaves to afford a ftronger bitter 
than the flower and tops. In the tinctura abfynthii, the college 
have given an example of the proper treatment of bitters in or- 
der to obtain a lighter and more agreeable bitter, and at the 
fame time a ftronger impregnation. I am of opinion, that they 
Should have employed the fame management in other cafes ; 
but in the example of wormwood, they have allowed both infu- 
fions, efpecially the Second, to be for too long a time. The 
pharmacopoeia Roffica has copied exactly that of Edinburgh, and 
has very properly directed the other bitter tinctures of carduus 
benedictus and centaury to be made upon the fame plan of dou- 
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ble infuuort. In the pharmacopoeia Danica, the efentia abfynthii 
is too much and injudicioufly compounded. — Neither the phar- 
macopeia Danica, in adding the zedoary, nor the Swedifh, in 
adding the galanga, to their bitter tinctures, have in my opinion 
judged very properly. With refpect to the abfynthium, there 
is a queftion, whether it is imbued with any narcotic power ? 
Lindznsiolpe, and his commentator Stenzelius, have afferted it 
very flrongly ; but their feems to have been a peculiar idiofyn- 
crafy in the inftances they mention ; and we mould not mind 
their account, if the fame opinion of its narcotic power had not 
been alio delivered by fome others. 

On the other hand, however, Linnaeus informs us, that perfons 
taking wormwood every day for fix months together, obferved 
no fuch narcotic effects. I have not had an opportunity of ma- 
king proper experiments ; but to me, with Bergha and Gie- 
diUch, the odour of wormwood feems temulentans, that is, gi- 
ving fome confulion of head : and formerly, when it was a la- 
ihion with fome people in this country to drink purl, that is, ale 
in which wormwood was infufed, it was commonly aliedged to 
be more intoxicating than other ales. This effect is improperly 
fuppofed to be owing to its volatile parts, for the reafons I have 
given above : but I am more ready to admit the general doc- 
trine of a narcotic power, as I believe from feveral conlidera- 
tions, particularly from the hiflory of the Portland powder, that 
there is in every bitter when largely employed, a power of de- 
ftroying the fenfibility and irritability of the nervous power. 

To wormwood, as to every other bitter, has been afcribed an 
anthelmintic virtue ; and this has been fuppofed to be more con- 
fidera'ole in the feed of a certain wormwood than in any other 
bitter: but of this I have faid enough above, when treating of 
the general qualities of bitters. 

ABROTANUM. 

This, as a fpecies of the fame genus Artemifia Linnsei, has cer- 
tainly the fame virtues as the other fpecies of it. It contains, 
however, lefs of the bitter, but more of the aromatic ; and if 
it deferves, as Profeffor Murray thinks, to be more employed 
than it has been, it mull be on account of its aromatic and vola- 
tile parts ; of which, however, the peculiar virtues are not yet 
well afcertained. Thefe qualities, however give a probable rea- 
fon for its being frequently employed, as it commonly is, in fo- 
mentations. 

There were formerly two herbs under the title of Abrotanum 
in our difpenfatory lifts, under the improper diftinction of Mas 
et Famina, but the latter of a different genus, and in every re- 
fpect of inferior virtue, which is now omitted in the Britifh dif- 
penfatories, and indeed in moft others. 
SCORDIUM. 

This plant has a bitter joined with fome volatile parts ; but 
neither of thefe qualities are confiderable enough to retain it in 
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the prefcnt practice. It was formerly much celebrated as an 
alexipharmic ; but we do not allow this to be a term of any clear 
and determined meaning: and in meft inflances think it has 
been an imaginary power, that is not fupported by any clear cr 
well afcertained experience. 

There are two other fpecies of the teucrium, the Chamcsdrys 
and Chcnna-pitijs, which have formerly had a place in our difpen-. 
fatory lids ; but they are now omitted in that of Edinburgh : and 
though they ftill hold a place in that of London and many other 
difpenfntories, I do not expect to fee them brought again into 
practice, as their qualities, whether as bitter or aromatic, are 
by no means confiderable. They have been celebrated for an- 
tarthritic virtues, and make a part of the Portland powder ; but 
they are manifestly not the moil powerful or valuable part of that 
compofition. When employed by themfelves, as they have fome- 
times been, I would make the fame remarks with refpect to them 
as I have made with refpect to the Portland powder, or other 
medicines that have been propofed for the cure of the gout. 
ARISTOLOCHIA. 

Which of the fpecies of this genus are to be preferred I can- 
not determine ; and believe the difference between the rotunda, 
longa, and tenuis, is not confiderable, though the latter feems 
now to be preferred by both the colleges of London and Edin- 
burgh. They are all of them confiderabiy bitter, with more 
acrimony than in any other of the bitters commonly employed. 
Its name feems to have arifen from the fuppofition of its emme- 
nagogue virtues, and in fome cafes of retention and chlorous, as 
a warm and ftimulating medicine, I have found it ufeful ; but 
in cafes of fuppreffion I never found it of any ufe : and the com- 
mendation of it by the ancients, in promoting the lochia, facili- 
tating birth, and promoting the exclusion of the fecundines, is 
very ill founded, and affords a remarkable example of their im- 
perfect knowledge ; and an example which, if followed, would 
lead to a mifchievous practice. 

The ariftolochia has been long commended as a cure for the 
gout. It makes a confiderable part of the Portland powder, and 
has often been employed by itfelf in the fame manner as that 
powder, to be taken every day for a great length of time. It 
has the fame power of preventing fits of the gout, and commonly 
with the fame confequences ; of which many inftances are re- 
corded by the phyficians of Germany. To this purpofe I would 
make only one quotation from the late learned and experienced 
Werlhof] firft phyfician to his late Majefty for the electorate of 
Hanover. The quotation is taken from his Cautiones Medicse, 
page 346 of his works publifhed by Wkhman. After fpeaking 
of the power of diet in the cure of the gout, he has the follow- 
ing words : — u Si diseta minus fufficiat, in declination e, fed lenta 
longaque nimis, ad maturandam firmandamque integriatem, et 
ad prsecavendam reverfionem nirais fuhitam, veterum illae anti- 
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doti amara tonicse, apud Sennertum, Schneiderum de Catarrhis, 
Waltherum in Sylva Medica, colle&ae, quas inter prsecipue arif- 
tolochiae fpecies^ rotunda, cava, longa, et clematitis, memorari 
merentur, experientiam moderatarum laudum teftem reperiunt. 
Brunner de pancr. fecund, p. 143. eleganter, ut folet, et diftincte, 
* tincturae, inquit, illius antipodagricse ex rad. ariftol. longs, aut 
pilularum, aut pulverum amaricantium ufu per annum continu- 
ato, paroxyfmi podagrici in nonnullis mitigantur, in aliis penitus 
extinguuntur. Nimirum longo amaricantium ufu, acore ftoma- 
chi emendato, refraclo, et attemperato, fruc~lus exinde propul- 
lulantes fponte cadunt fua. Sed et nimio amaricantium horom 
ufu fermentum ftomachi adeo debilitatem effe memini, ut non- 
nulli appetium amiferint, cibos non concoxerint, mortem hinc 
potius, quam fanitatem, accelerarint, malique et infaufti remedii, 
fsevas dederint pcenas.' Nempe fpiritus vini, fulfure amaricante 
faturatus, qui opio haud valde abfimilis eft (de cujus abufu pari- 
ter noxio, v. idem Brunnerus ibidem, p. 80. feq.) et inflammans 
infuper, et impenfe exficcans, haud fatis tutus ita continuato ufu 
videtur. Neque ideo illam ex vini fpiritu potulentam tincturam 
five infufionem, ufurpare pro eo fcopo aufim, quum, licet corri- 
gat, et adverfus paroxyfmos roboret ipfum remedium amarum, 
ignea viciflim et elaftica fpiritus vini indoles materiei augendse, 
perturbanclae, et vifceribus incendendis apta eft, ceteroqui etiam 
vino ipfo magis incongruens. V. quae de noxa infufionis ejuf- 
modi ex ariftolochia longa habent Ephem. Curios. Noviff. A. 
3. p. 62. feq. Ipfa vero pulverum amarorum cumulata affump- 
tio, quamvis moderation, pro euphoria et indicatione, ufu tuta, 
flomachum tandem abufu gravat, tonumque et digeftionem arte 
nimis diu roborare affectando, naturam tandem fuum rite agere 
vel prohibet, vel defuefcere facit, vel etiam, incenfo ultra digef- 
tionis vim appetitu, disetae erroribus accitis, in codlionis negotio 
fatifcere patitur. Atque haud fcio an, perpetuo et nutricio quafi 
araara medicinse ufu, quas in alimentum corporinata haud vide- 
tur, alienor tandem ipfis fuccis noftris crafis iraprimi poffit: licet 
id non fiat, fi medice utaris, et obtento fcopo omittas." 

Although it may not be eafy either to explain or vindicate all 
the reafonings in this long quotation, yet it would have been im- 
proper to abridge it, or to refer merely to Wherlhojfs works, 
which I could not fuppofe to be in the hands of many of my 
readers ; and I am at the fame time perfuaded, that any perfon 
who has the leaft difpofition to enter into the queftion concerning 
the ufe of bitters in the gout, will find, in the above quotation, 
fome illuftration and confirmation of what I had before delivered 
on thefubjecl;. 

SERPENTARIA VIRGINIANA. 

This, as a fpecies of ariftolochia, is placed here, and it has 
very much the qualities of the genus ; but by certain accidents, 
this and the other fpecies of ariftolochia have been confidered as 
very different. The ferpentaria, both in tafte and flavour, is 
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mor« agreeable than the other fpecies, and it is by its fenfible 
qualities of bitternefs and aromatic acrimony that we can account 
for the virtues juftly afcribed to it. 

Both thefe qualities render it antifeptic, and powerfully tonic ; 
and therefore fuited to prevent gangrene. The fame qualities 
will account for its cure of intermittent fevers, cfpecially when 
combined with Peruvian bark and aftringents. 

By its aromatic acrimony it proves a powerful ftimulant to tha 
fyftem ; and therefore may be ufeful alfo in fomc cafes of con- 
tinued fevers : but as the cure of either intermittent or continu- 
ed fevers by ftimulants alone is an ambiguous and dangerous 
practice, fo in the former it is only fafe when joined with the 
bark ; and the ufe of it in continued fevers is to be employed 
with much caution. The common opinion of its alexipharmic 
powers, both with refpe6l to it and all the others which have 
gone under the fame title, is an incorreel and falfe notion, liable 
to much abufe, and which I myfelf have had occafion to obferve. 
The ftimulant power of the ferpentaria is efpecially fuited to the 
l&w and advanced ftate of the typhus only ; and even then it will 
be more fafely joined with the bark than employed for its ftimu- 
lant power alone. It is certainly owing to this ambiguity in its 
ufe, that it is not nearly fo much employed in practice as it was 
fome forty years ago. 

CORTEX AURANTII. 

This by an overfight was omitted in our catalogue, but muft 
be taken notice of here. 

Aurantium or Orange. It is a fpecies of the citrus ; and that 
with the lemon, being the fpecies chiefly imported, is that which 
is employed by us in medicine. The fruit affords an agreeable 
acid to be mentioned hereafter ; but our bufmefs here is only 
with the yellow rind of the fruit. It is properly reckoned among 
the bitters, and feems to have the virtues in common to thefe ; 
but with its bitter it contains a confiderable portion of volatile 
aromatic oil, very different from any other that is combined 
with other bitter, except what is found in the lemon. The com- 
bination of this oil with the bitter in the orange-peel, gives it 
certainly peculiar virtues that are not, however, clearly afcer- 
tained ; and it is rarely that this peel is with us employed except 
in compofitions with the other bitters, which prevents us from 
difcerning its peculiar virtues. 

Formerly the unripe fruit, before they came to contain any 
juice, were employed in the fhops under the title of Aurantia 
Curaflaventia ; and in that ftate they contain a ftr«nger bitter 
than the peel of the grown fruit, though to me they do notfhow 
fo much of the aromatic as the latter. I doubt much if the 
Edinburgh college have not done improperly in omitting the 
Curafo apples which formerly ftood in their lift. 

With refpecl to the virtues of the peel as presently employed. 
Vol. II. G 
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it is very probable that both by its bitter and aromatic parts it 
may be particularly ufeful in reftoring the tone of the ftomach when 
it has been much impaired ; and I have had feveral obfervations 
that juftify this opinion: but it does not appear fo often as it 
mould, becaufe we employ it almoft only in its dried ftate, and 
in too fmall proportion, as we take it dried with a part of the 
white inert fubftance that is alfo in the rind of the orange. 

Although I have no particular experience of it, it is probable 
enough that the orange-peel employed by itfelf may be ufeful in 
curing intermittent fevers. It is not, however, fo probable to 
me that it has ever been ufeful in moderating, or reftraining 
uterine hemorrhagies ; and upon the authority of others I have 
employed, it, but without fuccefs : and as the decoction made 
according to the prefcription by Dr. Whyte had ftill much bitter- 
nefs, I judge it to have been rather hurtful. 

Here I might mention the lemon-peel as a bitter ; but it has 
lefs of that quality than that of the orange ; and therefore if it 
be employed, as it is in the infufion gentians compofitum of the 
London college, I take it to be on account of its aromatic rather 
than its bitter qualities. 

Among the bitters I am difpofed to mention the leaves of the 
orange tree, which have of late been much recommended as a 
cure of epilepfy. 

Of thefe, however, I have had little opportunity of making 
trials ; and the few I have made were without fuccefs. The fen- 
fible qualities of thofe leaves are bitter and aromatic ; but in 
both refpects weaker than in the orange-peel ; and there is no- 
thing in them that would lead me to expect any fpecific virtue. 

ARNICA. 

As this plant is not a native of Britain, and we have found 
fome difficulty in procuring it from abroad, I have not been able 
to make it a fubject of my own obfervation. In this fituation I 
think it fafer to refer my readers to writers on the fubject, and 
particularly to Collin's differtation upon it, than to give from them 
a compilation which muft be fhort, and might be imperfect. 
CASCARILLA. 

I have been uncertain where to place this fubftance, whether 
here with the aromatics or with the tonics ; and I am of opinion 
that the latter is its proper place. It approaches to the aromatics 
by its effentialoil ; but its bitter, to be extracted by either water 
or fpirit, is its moft confiderable part. 

It was introduced into practice in the laft century, as a medi- 
cine of great value, both in continued and intermittent fevers ; 
and the Sta/ilians, fond of any thing as a fubftitute for the Peruvian 
bark, againft which they had declared fo ftrongly, received the 
cafcarilla, and employed much in practice, and have given ma- 
ny teftimonies of its efficacy ; but thefe teftimonies have not 
been fupported by other practitioners fince ; and particularly in 
this country we have found it a very weak fubftitute for the Pe- 
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ruvian bark. Eergius fays of it, " Aft fatendum ilium in ipfis 
febribus parum fecere, neque tertianis vernahbus certo mederi." 
Our experience in this country is fuitable to this ; and infeveral 
trials it has entirely failed. What Bergius adds to the paffage 
quoted, " Sed in hemoptyfi fepe prodefl," is not fupported by 
our experience ; and in hemorrhagies of all kinds, it feems to 
be rather hurtful, as might be expected from its aromatic and 
bitter qualities, while it does not in any inftance difccw 
aftringent power. It may be allowed to be of tonic and ftomachic 
power ; but even in this way its virtues are not peculiar nor con- 
liderable : and there is no juft foundation for the prejudices 
which the German phyficians have conceived in its favor. 
CORTEX PERUVIANUS. 

This is one of the molt confiderable articles of the materia 
medica ; and as the moft frequently employed, fo it has been 
very frequently the fubject of writings and of much difcuflion. 
There is fome general agreement amongft the practitioners with 
refpect to many of its virtues ; but the agreement is not-univer- 
fal, and many difputes ftill fubfift with refpect to the circurnitan- 
ces and manner in. which it is to be adminiftered. 

Upon many of thefe points it is incumbent on me here to offer 
my opinion ; which I mall accordingly do upon the principles I 
have already laid down, and as it appears to me to be confirmed by 
an attentive and often repeated experience. I have an averfioh 
to controverfy, and (hall not therefore enter into any ; more ef- 
peoially with many of the frivolous writers who ajre to be met 
with upon this fubject. 

As the foundation of the whole of my doctrine, I confider 
the Peruvian bark, which, like other writers, 1 lhall commonly 
fpeak of under the fimple title of the bark, to be a fubftance in 
which the qualities of bitter and aftringent are conjoined. Thefe 
are fufficiently obvious, and feem to be univerfally allowed. It 
may alio have fomewhat of an aromatic quality ; but this cer- 
tainly is not confiderable, and I fhall not take any further notice 
of it. 

As a bitter and aftringent conjoined, I confider the bark as a 
powerful tonic. As we have before Ihown that thefe qualities in 
their feparate ftate give tonic medicines, fo it will be readily al- 
lowed, that, conjoined together, they may give one ftill more 
powerful ; and as fuch we are now to confider the bark in its ef- 
fects and virtues, according as thefe appear in the various cafes 
of difeafe. 

The firft to be taken notice of is, its operation on the ftomach. 
In many cafes dyfpeptic fymptoms manifeftly arife from a lofs 
of tone in themufcular fibres -of the ftomach; and in fuch cafes 
as other bitters are, fo the bark is a remedy, and one of the moft 
powerful. No body doubts of its being a tonic with regard to 
the ftomach ; and it is equally well known that the ftate of the 
ftomach is readily communicated to the reft of the fyftem. It 
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is in no inftance, however, more remarkable than in the cure of 
intermittent fevers. — That the bark in this cafe operates by a 
tonic power exerted in the ftomach, I have endeavored to explain 
in my First Lines of the Practice of Physic ; and have met with 
nothing in any writing to make me doubt of the truth of my doc- 
trine. It may, indeed, have its imperfections, and may not fuffi- 
ciently explain the whole of that variety of phenomena which 
may occur in fuch a diverfified and complicated fyftem as that »f 
the human body ; but in attempting any general dectrine, we 
mull begin with attempting it as adapted to the raoft general and 
ordinary courfe of things. This I hope is done in my doctrine 
refpecting fevers, and of the operation of the bark in the cure 
of intermittents : nor fhall I think it fhaken by its not obvioufly 
explaining thofe irregularities that may happen in the courfe of 
fevers, and in the ufe of the bark ; and especially thofe pointed 
out by the indigefted views of fome practitioners, little aware of 
the many fallacies to which almoft every obfervation upon thefe 
fubjedls is expofed. 

We proceed therefore upon the fuppofition that the bark pof. 
fefles a tonic power, and that the action of this power in the fto- 
tnath fufficiently explains its operation in preventing the recur- 
rence ol the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers j for I fee no foun- 
dation for referring it to any myfterious and unexplained fpecific 
power ; which, however, fome writers feem ftill difpofed to main- 
tain. I hold it to be eflablifhed as a fact, that both aftringents 
and bitters, in their fimple and feparate Hate, have proved often 
fufficienv to prevent the recurrence ol the paroxyfms of inter- 
mittent fevers ; and that they more certainly do it when combin- 
ed together. Both thefe facts I have not only from the teflimo- 
ny of the moft credible authors, but from particular experiments 
made by myfelf for the purpofe of afcertaining them : and tho' 
I ihould admit what is frequently alledged on this fubject, that 
fuch remedies are frequently infuffkient, I confider as a frivol- 
ous argument, as a different degree of power does not affect the 
general queftion concerning the nature of that power. Nobody 
certainly will maintain, that pale bark is not capable of curing 
agues, becaufe it is not fo powerful as red bark. 

Having thus eflablifhed the nature and operation of this me- 
dicine, we proceed to confider the various queftions that have 
arifen with refpect to the ufe of it in intermittent fevers. It 
wW.d now be fuperfluous to confider the objections which were 
formerly made to its ufe in general. Although thefe objections 
had for a long time fome weight with fome of the moft eminent 
practitioners, it is prefumed that every doubt and difficulty of 
that kind is now removed ; and whilfl it is allowed to be a very 
fafe and very powerful remedy, the only queftions which remain 
reipecting it are, In what circumftances it may be moft proper- 
ly employed ? 

The firft queftion that occurs is, At what time, in the courfe 
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of the difeafe, it may be molt fafely given ? Dr. Boerhaave's 
rule for exhibiting the bark was, " Cum morbus jam aliquo tem- 
pore duravit ;" and his commentator is at great pains to incul- 
cate the propriety of this general rule. In this, indeed, both of 
them follow Dr. Sydenham ; but both Sydenham and Van Szvez- 
ten allow there may be exceptions to the general rule : as when 
an intermittent affects perfons under great debility, or when, for 
example, the paroxyfms are attended with fymptoms of a dan- 
gerous kind : and in fuch cafes every practitioner will certainly 
take the firft opportunity he can find of exhibiting the bark. 

This, however, does not touch the general queftion with re- 
flect, to intermittents in which there is no prevailing debility, and 
where the paroxyfms are not attended with any dangerous or even 
unufual fymptoms. In fuch cafes the queftion ftill remains, whe- 
ther the bark may be exhibited without waiting for any repetition 
of paroxyfms ? And I am perfuaded that, for the moft part it may. 
Dr. Sydenham's confideration of the fermentationis nifu defpu- 
manti, feems to be abfolutely without foundation : and I cannot 
either perceive that there is any morbid matter to be evacuated 
during the paroxyfms, or that the bark can do any harm by fup- 
preffing any natural excretions, as the Stahlians have commonly 
fuppofed. It therefore appears to me, that the bark may be ex- 
hibited very early in the courfe of the difeafe. This general 

queftion, however, always involves another ; which is, Whether 
the bark may be exhibited without a certain preparation of the 
body, that may fit it to receive the bark with greater fafety ? With 
refpect to this, as we confidently fuppofe that the bark given in 
moderate quantity is not ready to difturb the natural functions 
of the animal (economy ; fo, if thefe be all in a found condition, 
we cannot perceive that any preparation of the body is neceffary 
for the reception of this medicine : It fhall only be obferved, 
that to render the ftomach more fit to receive the quantity of 
bark which may be neceffary, it may be proper by a gentle vomit, 
to free it from accidental indigeftion, and to excite its activity 
before the bark is thrown in. 

In another cafe alfo, when, from the circumftances of the fea- 
fon, and from certain appearances, there is reafon to fufpect any 
redundancy of bile, it may be proper to evacuate this by a gen- 
tle purgative. This is the explanation to be given of the com- 
mon opinion of the neceffity of clearing the firft paffages before 
exhibiting the bark ; but I muft beg leave to maintain, that fuch 
preparation is not always neceffary ; and that wherever the ftate 
of the difeafe urges an immediate exhibition of the bark, it may 
be often dangerous to lofe time upon the fuppofed neceffity of 
previoufly clearing the firft paffages ; or at leaft, when this is 
done, it will always be allowable, and even proper, without 
waiting for the repetition of paroxyfms, to put an end to the 
courfe of the difeafe by the ufe of the bark. 

Although, when there is no debility in the patient, nor dan- 
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gerous fymptoms attending the paroxyfms, the exhibition of the 
bark, in complaisance to popular opinion or medical prejudice, 
may be fometimes delayed ; yet if the paroxyfms feem to be 
anticipating their periods, and more efpecially if they are in- 
crcaiing in their duration, it will be always advifable to flop the 
courfe of them by an immediate exhibition of the bark. 

There may ftill, however, be fome exceptions to this general 
doctrine ; net only when there are marks of internal inflamma- 
tion prefent, but even when there are marks of a general inflam- 
matory diathefis in the fyftem. This I believe to be always 
aggravated by the tonic power of the bark ; and in fuch cafes, 
accordingly, the bark may not only be hurtful, but as I know 
from experience, will be ineffectual ; till, by blood-letting and 
other antiphlogiftic meafures, the inflammatory diathefis is re- 
moved or much abated. This is the explanation of the 762d 
Aph. of Boerhaave : " Hinc et ven«fe6tio nocet per fe femper 
prodeft alias cafu, ut et tenuis exaclaque diseta." It is efpecially 
in the cafe of vernal mtermittents that a phlogiflic diathefis oc- 
curs ; and therefore that upon this and other confiderations, the 
exhibition of the bark in thefe may be moll fafely delayed ; but 
ftill it muSt be allowed that, even in thefe, it may often be exhi- 
bited very early. 

There is another confideration which practical writers have 
mentioned as a reafon for avoiding the exhibition of the bark ; and 
that is, when there are marks obstructs admodum liujus i'lhisve vis- 
ceris. — That there may not be cafes of this kind to forbid the ex- 
hibition of the bark, I have notfufheient experience to determine ; 
but I am well perfuaded that it would be very dangerous to ad- 
mit of any general rule on this fubje6l. I am convinced that it 
is in the cold ftage of fevers that accumulations of blood are 
formed in the liver and fpleen ; that fuch accumulations are in- 
creaiedby every repetition of a cold ftage, and confequently by 
the repetition of paroxyfms ; and I am therefore clearly of opi- 
nion, that even coniiderable obftrucYions of the vifcera, if with- 
out inflammation, ought not to prevent the exhibition of the bark 
in fuch quantity as may prevent the return of paroxyfms. 

1 am more fully of this opinion, becaufe I cannot perceive in 
what manner the bark can aggravate the obftruction. Its action 
as an aftringent is very inconfiderable, and is fully balanced by 
its bitternefs, which moft phyficians fuppofe to have a refol- 
vent and aperient power. The queftion has feveral times occur- 
red to me, in the cafe of perfons who, having frequently labour- 
ed under intermittents, had tumours and .indurations remaining 
in the hypochondria, and had, when in that condition, a return 
of the intermittent fever. In fuch cafes I have freely employed 
the bark, and never found it increafe the affection of the liver or 
fpleen : and in other fuch cafes I have conflantly found, that the 
avoiding the bark, and admitting therefore the repetition of pa- 
roxyfms, brought on diforders which frequently proved fatal. 
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When, from thefe confiderations, it is determined to exhibit 
the bark, the next queftion that occurs is, taking the period as 
confining of the intermiffion andparoxyfm, at what time of fuch 
period the bark is molt proper to be given ? With refpecl to 
this, I believe, that when the ufe of the bark was firit introdu- 
ced, the practice was to give a large dofe of it a little before the 
time of an expected acceffion ; and the efficacy of this practice 
has given occafion to many to imagine, that the bark employed 
by thefe iirft practitioners was of a fuperior quality to that com- 
monly employed fince. We cannot, however, ft" nd otherwife 
any proof of this fuperiority of the bark then employed ; and it 
is certain that the fame pale bark which has been commonly 
fmce employed, and given in the fame quantity, and at the fame 
time of the period, has mown very often the fame effects. Some- 
eminent practitioners have fmce oppofed this practice ; but w r e 
are perluaded it has been rather from theory than from obfer- 
vation that they have done fo. 

Although I would not rigoroufly infill on the e mployment of 
a fingle dofe near to the time of acceffion, yet I am flrongly of 
opinion, that the nearer the exhibition is brought to that time, it 
will be the more certainly effectual. To explain this, not com- 
monly underitood, we muff remark, that the effects of the bark 
on the human body are not very durable. I have had opportu- 
nities of observing, that a confiderable quantity of bark given, 
was not fufficient to prevent a relapfe in a few days after. I have 
likewife found, that, in quartan fevers, a large quantity of bark 
given on the firft day of intermiffion was not fo effectual in pre- 
venting the returns of the difeafe, as a fmaller quantity given on 
the fecond day. In tertians, fuppofmg a certain quantity necef- 
fary to be given to prevent the return of a paroxyfm, we have 
found that, by following the practice of Sydenham, in abftaining 
from the exhibition of the bark for fome hours immediately- 
preceding acceffion, though large quantities had been given be- 
fore, would often fail in preventing it ; while, on the other hand, 
a fmaller quantity, given nearer to that time, would more cer- 
tainly anfwer the purpofe. In many cafes, where the acceffion 
happened in the morning, I have found that a large quantity 
given the day before, if not continued during the night, would 
often fail, when a fmaller quantity given during the night, and in 
the morning, would more certainly fucceed; and whenever I 
met with tertians which had their acceffions at noon or after it 
I have thought it unneceffary to trouble my patients during the 
time of intermiffion on the day before, always finding that a 
fmaller quantity given in the morning or forenoon after, by being 
thus brought nearer to the time of acceffion, was more effectual. 
From all thefe obfervations I am fatisfied, that the giving a 
large dofe of the bark immediately before the time of acceffion 
is the moll proper practice : but as that dofe mull not be under 
two drachms of pale bark, fo there are- fome ftomachs which 
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will not bear even that quantity, or a larger that might be necef- 
fary. It is commonly, therefore, convenient to give fmaller 
dofes, but to give them every hour for fome hours near to the 
times of acceflion. 

I have not had much occafion to praaice upon intermittent fe- 
vers fince the ufe of the red bark became common ; but being 
well perfuaded of the fuperior powers of this fpecies or variety 
of bark, I think the ufe of it will particularly favor the praftice 
we have recommended, of giving a due quantity of bark as near 
as poflible to the time of acceflion. 

Having thus faid all that feems neceffary with refpecl to the 
ufe of the bark in intermittent, we proceed to fay that it is equal- 
ly ufeful and neceffary in remittent fevers. Thefe have been con- 
fidered by the Nofologifts as of a different order from the inter- 
mittents ;* but, as I judge, very improperly. They arife from the 
fame caufe ; that is, from marfh effluvia ; they prevail at the 
fame feafons ; and it is common for the intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers to pafs mutually into the form of one another. They 
mow therefore the ftricteft affinity, and found a ftrong preemp- 
tion, Efficiently confirmed by experience, that they may be cur- 
ed by the fame remedy. 

The only difficulty in admitting this was, the opinion which 
prevailed very earljr with refpect to the ufe of the bark ; that it 
was not to be given during the time of paroxyfms, and therefore 
not in thofe fevers which had no intermiffion. I believe that this 
opinion was in the main well founded and proper, with refpect 
to the paroxyfms of genuine intermittents ; but no other remedy 
having been found for remittents, the confideration of the ana- 
logy induced practitioners to employ the bark in thefe alfo. And 
in fpite of prejudices, Morton and Torti eftablifhed the practice; 
and there is now no longer any doubt of its propriety. We have 
only to add, that though I would not rigidly affert that the bark 
can never be fafely given during the exacerbation or hot ftage of 
fevers, yet I maintain, with the moft part of practitioners, that 
the time of remiflion is efpecially to be chofen ; and according 
as that time is known to be longer or ihorter, the dofes of the bark 
are to be as large as the patient's ftomach will eafily bear, fo that 
a due quantity may be thrown in during the time of remiflion. 

Such may be the ufe of the bark in properly and evidently re- 
mittent fevers ; but the ufe of it has been extended alfo, efpe- 
cially of late, to continued fevers : and there may ftill be a quef- 
tion, In what fpecies, or in what circumftances of thefe, it may 
be properly employed ? Which we fhall endeavor to anfwer as 
well as we are able. 

When intermittent fevers have changed into remittents, and 
thefe have become of a very continued form, or when either 
this tranfition has been manifeftly perceived, or that, from the 
place of the patient's habitation, from the feafon of the year, 
and from the nature of the prevailing epidemic, there i* reafon 
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to conclude that the fever has arifen from the fame marfh efflu- 
via which produce intermittent or remittent levers in their ordi- 
nary form ; in fuch cafe, fevers, however continued in their form 
they may then feem to be, may ftiU be confidered as of the in- 
termittent kind, and be treated by the bark in the fame manner 
that we have fhown may be done in remittent fevers of little dif- 
tin& remiffion. There are, however, truly very few continued 
fevers of this kind which do not, being carefully obferved, dif- 
cover fome remiffions, and therefore give no proper occafion to 
a queftion about the ufe of the bark, arifmg from their continued 
form.— Such a queftion, however, occurs with refpeft to con- 
tinued fevers of another kind. There is a fever commonly oc- 
cafioned by the application of cold, but perhaps alfo from other 
caufes, to which we have given the name of Synocha ; and which, 
from its fymptoms, we judge to be always attended with a con- 
fiderable degree of phlogiftic diathefis. In fuch fevers, agreea- 
bly to our opinion of the tonic power of the bark, we maintain 
that it cannot be properly or fafely employed. And farther, as 
the fame kind of fever attends all genuine phlegmafise, that is, 
pyrexia joined with topical inflammation ; fo the bark is not ad- 
miffible in any of thofe. Some writers, indeed, mention its fa- 
lutary effects in various cafes of pneumonic inflammation, and 
fuch perhaps may occur ; but I never found the bark fafe in any 
fuch inflammatory affe&ion, except when this was not the pri- 
mary difeafe, and indeed only when it was accidentally combin- 
ed with an intermittent, putrid, or nervous fever. 

That there may be fuch combinations is well known ; and 
though there may be fome degree of phlogiftic diathefis prefent, 
it may not be in fuch a degree as to give the principal indications 
in the cure of the difeafe : fo, in fuch cafes, the bark may be 
employed as fuited to that principal indication. 

In one cafe of an inflammatory difeafe, the bark has been con- 
fidered as an ambiguous remedy ; and that is the cafe of acute 
rheumatifm. As I confider this difeafe as efpecially confiding 
in a phlogiftic diathefis, I hold the bark to be abfolutely impro- 
per, and have found it manifeftly hurtful, efpecially in its be- 
ginning, and in its truly inflammatory ftate. 

But it is poflible, that after rheumatifm has continued for fome 
time, and efpecially after the ufe of antiphlogiftic remedies and 
fweating, the inflammatory ftate may be abated, and the difeafe, 
in confequence, admit of confiderable remiffions, and become a 
periodical difeafe. The bark, in fuch cafes, may prove a pro- 
per remedy, and I have fometimes found it to be fo ; but it re- 
quires fome caution : for in fome inftances, where even a re- 
miffion was evident, and appeared particularly by a copious fe- 
diment in the morning's urine, I have exhibited the bark with a 
bad effecl, as the exacerbations became more violent, and the 
Vol. II. H 
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lvmiffions lefs confiderable, infomuch that I was obliged to have 
again recourfe to antiphlogiftic remedies and fweating. 

In another cafe of acute rheumatifm the bark may prove a re- 
medy ; and that is when the rheumatifm is combined with, and 
makes a part of, an intermittent fever, as that and other phleg- 
mafiae may fometimes be : and here the conduft may be the fame 
as I have already faid to be proper in fuch cafes. 

I know of no other cafe of acute rheumatifm in which the 
bark may be employed; but there are certain circumftances of 
the human body, in which pains of the joints refembling rheu- 
matifm may occur, and in which perhaps the bark may be ufe- 
ful. So far, however, as I know fuch cafes, they are without 
any phlogi flic diathefis, and therefore not properly acute rheu- 
matifm. I have met with forne cafes of hyfteric women trou- 
bled with pains and tumors of the joints, fo much refembling 
rheumatifm, that I have thought it neceffary to try blood-letting: 
but tho' the blood was drawn in the manner moft proper to fliow 
an inflammatory cruft, yet no fuch cruft in any degree appeared, 
and therefore fuch cafes do not exclude the ufe of the bark. 

The queftion concerning the ufe of the bark in inflammatory 
fevers does not give much difficulty ; but there is another kind 
of continued fever, in which the queftion is much more puzzling. 
This is the fever arifing from a contagion produced by a certain 
f 1 ate of human effluvia. It is this that I have named a Typhus ; 
and which always puts on a very continued form. It is very 
commonly attended with fymptoms of putrefcency in the fluids ; 
mid always, in forne part of its courfe, with fymptoms of a gen- 
eral debility in the fyflem. In the former cafe they are called 
Putrid, and in the latter cafe Nervous Fevers. 

It is in thefe that a difficult queftion arifes with refpec~l to the 
ufe of the bark ; and this, confidered as an antifeptic and tonic, 
would feem to be well adapted to both cafes. But in confider- 
ing the queftion, this is to be obferved, that both the putrid and 
the nervous fevers may be combined, efpecially in their com- 
mencement, with a phlogiftic diathefis in the fyflem. With this 
itate, as I have faid already, I hold the bark to be incompatible ; 
and therefore judge it to be always improper in the beginning of 
that kind of fever which, in my Nofology, I have named a Sy- 
nochus. I can by no means concur with certain authors, who 
maintain, that in the fevers we are fpeaking of, as foon as the 
primse vise have been cleared by an emetic and purgative medi- 
cine, we may immediately employ the bark, and trull the cure 
of the difeafe entirely to it. I have frequently obferved the mif- 
chievous confequences of fuch a practice, from its aggravating 
the inflammatory ftate of the fyflem, and determining to local 
and fatal inflammations of the brains and lungs. 

It is perhaps poflible, that a typhus of the nervous or putrid 
kind may be without any, or much of the inflammatory diathe- 
iis j and when at the fame time the fymptoms of dtbility andpu- 
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trefcency are not only confiderable, but alfo appear early, I would 
allow that the bark may be employed very foon in the courfe of 
the difeafe. This, however, I take to be a very rare cafe ; and 
by obfervations lead me to judge, th;:t in the beginning of ail 
putrid fevers, and by the teftimony of authors, even in the plague 
itfelf, that more orlefs of an inflammatory diathefis force times 
takes place. We find this to fubfift commonly for the firft week 
of our epidemic fevers ; and therefore that it is feldom fafe to 
employ the bark during that period. We commonly find that the 
fymptoms requiring its ufe do not appear till the fecond week ; 
and even then, till the fymptoms of debility and putrefcency ap- 
pear pretty diftincUy, the bark cannot be fafely employed. When 
however, very early, the fymptoms of putrefcency appear in any 
degree, it will, always be allowable to employ the bark ; and tho' 
no clear fymptoms of putrefcency appear, it will be equally pro- 
per in the fecond week of nervous fevers, when the fymptoms 
of debility are anywife coRliderable, and when at the fame time 
the fyftern is very free from any appearances of an inflammatory 
Hate. To fum up the matter, we are clearly of opinion, that 
when fevers can be afcertained to be entirely of the putrid or 
nervous kind, wine and bark are the remedies to be depended 
on ; and that, if either of thefe remedies have feemed to fail, 
it has been commonly owing to the neceffary quantities not hav- 
ing been thrown in. 

We muft not omit this opportunity of obferving, that there 
are two cafes of our epidemic fevers in which the bark is either 
ufelefs or hurtful. The firft is when, after much head-ach, a de- 
lirium arifes ; which is fomewhat of the phrenitic kind, increaf- 
ed by taking wine, and is attended with a rednefs and inflamma- 
tory Hate of the eyes. In fuch cafes, we fufpedl fome inflamma- 
tion of the brain ; and diflecYions have fhown it to be fo : and in 
all fuch I have found the bark manifeflly hurtful. Another cafe 
of our fevers is, when in their advanced flate, with, much deliri- 
um, there is much fubfultus tendinum, with frequent convulfive 
twitchings of the limbs. In whatever manner this may be ex- 
plained, I have found that opium is the proper remedy ; and it 
is commonly neceffary to give it in confiderable quantity. 

After treating of the ufe of the bark in the more fimple fevers, 
we are now to confider it in the more complicated, and particu- 
larly in the exanthematic kind. 

With refpect to thefe, they are commonly, and, as we may 
fay, naturally, of an inflammatory nature ; but in a manner we 
cannot explain ; a putrid diathefis frequently appears in them. 
In their genuine inflammatory condition, the bark is not only an 
anneceffary, but an hurtful fubftance ; but when any putrid dia- 
thefis appears, it is abfolutely required, and the diftinclion of 
thefe cafes is always to be carefully fludied. 

In the fmall-pox, from an opinion of the bark being favourable 
to fuppuration, it has been employed even during the eruptive 
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fever ; but I have hardly ever obferved a cafe in which it Teem- 
ed to be proper. Allowing the bark, in certain circumftances, 
to be favourable to fuppuration, it does not appear clearly that 
thefe circumftances ever occur during the eruptive fever. It is 
poflible that the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox may be of the 
putrid kind, in which therefore the bark might be allowable ; 
but have hardly ever been able to afcertain fuch a cafe : and up- 
on the fuppofition of its being the cafe, I have found the exhibi- 
tion of the bark to be hurtful. In my opinion, it is only after 
the eruption, that, by the confluence of the puftules and other 
circumftances, we can difcern the putrid diathefis which requires 
the bark ; and when none of thefe circumftances are prcfent, as 
in molt cafes of a diftinc~l fmall-pox, though thefe be very nu- 
merous, the bark in large quantity is very hurtful. 

In the fecondary fever, the fame diftinction is to bG obferved ; 
and as it is moft commonly the conf equence of the confluent 
fmall-pox, fo it is very generally of a putrid kind, admitting of 
the bark : but there is alfo a fecondary fever fometimes happens 
after a diftincl fmall-pox, which is of the inflammatory kind, to 
be treated by blood-letting and other antiphlogiftic meafures ; 
and in which, therefore, the bark would be hurtful. 

The meafles are very conllantly and confiderably of an inflam- 
matory nature ; and mult therefore require ftill more caution 
in the ufe of the bark. I have never feen this difeafe in Scot- 
land of the putrid kind ; but no doubt there may be fuch as Dr. 
Watson has defcribed, and in which the bark would certainly be 
proper. 

With refpect to Eryfipelas, the cafe is much the fame. I have 
very conllantly found it to be more or lefs of the phlegmonic 
kind; and in this country have hardly feen it in any degree pu- 
trid. In eryfipelas I have therefore found the bark generally 
hurtful : but from the account of authors, it appears to me fome- 
times of a putrid nature ; although, as I judge, efpecially, per- 
haps only, when it accompanies other difeafes of a putrid kind ; 
and in fuch cafes the bark may be a neceffary remedy. 

In the Scarlatina, there is generally more difficulty in deter- 
mining this queftion. In the fpecies of fcarlatina that is proper- 
ly named Anginofa, and which has been the moft frequent with 
us, there are cafes exactly the fame with the cynanche maligna, 
in which the bark is the remedy to be depended upon. But I 
maintain that there is a fcarlatina, and even a fcarlatina anginofa, 
in which the bark is fuperfluous, and has been often hurtful. 
How thefe cafes are always to be diftinguifhed is difficult to 
fay ; but an obferving and fkilful practitioner, by the difference 
of fymptoms, and efpecially by the nature of the prevailing epi- 
demic, will commonly be able to do it. 

We fay nothing here of the miliary eruption, confidering it to 
be always a fymptomatic affection, to be treated with or without 
the bark, according to the nature of the primary fever. 
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Among other difeafes complicated with fever, the dyfentery 
is to be taken notice of as a difeafe in which the propriety of 
ufing the bark does not feem to be very clearly afcertained. 
When this difeafe is of its proper nature ; that is, depending 
chiefly upon a conftriaion of the colon and frequently in its be- 
ginning attended with fome phlogiftic diathefis, the ufe of the 
bark appears to me to be abfolutely pernicious. I have indeed 
faid above, that even in this ftate, bitters, by their laxative quali- 
ty, may frequently be ufeful : but fuch a quality in the bark is 
very uncertain ; and therefore the analogy of bitters will hardly 
imply the ufe of a bitter that may be in this way of uncertain 
effect, and may be in danger, by its tonic and inflammatory 
powers, of proving hurtful. In the beginning of dyfentery, we 
judge the bark to be improper ; but in the advanced ftate, when 
l'ome fymptoms of putrefcency appear, or when the difeafe has 
changed in fome meafure into the ftate of diarrhoea, the bark 
maypoflibly be employed with advantage. 

In another cafe of dyfentery, which fometimes happens ; that 
is, when it puts on a tertian type, and may be conlidered as a 
part of the tertian fever, at the fame time epidemically prevail- 
ing, the bark may become an abfolutely neceffary remedy. 

There is another difeafe complicated with fever, in which I 
find the ufe of the bark to be fomewhat nice and difficult : and 
that is in catarrhal affections. In thefe, arifing, as they com- 
monly do, from cold, an inflammatory diathefis is, I believe, 
conftantly prefent ; and this feems to reject the ufe of the bark 
altogether. But there are two cafes in which it may be admit- 
ted ; the one is, when the catarrhal affection is combined with 
an intermittent fever : and I have often obferved the mod fre- 
quent and violent tits of coughing to be joined with the pa- 
roxyfms, and particularly with the cold ftage of fuch paroxyfms. 
In fuch cafes 1 not only do not avoid the bark, but fly to it with 
more hafte. 

There is alfo another cafe of catarrhal affection in which the 
bark is of great fervice. This is in thofe habitual and frequent- 
ly returning catarrhs, which depend upon a weak and imperfect 
perfpiration by the Ikin, and this again upon a weaker force in 
the action of the heart and arteries. In thefe cafes I fuppofe 
there is a greater determination to, and a greater than ufual ac- 
cumulation of fluids, in the lungs ; and that thefe circumftances 
and their effects are only to be obviated by invigorating the fyf- 
tem of the aorta, for which I hold the bark and riding to be the 
mod effectual means. 

Another cafe of complicated fever on which I would here 
remark, is that of haemorrhagy ; in which the ufe of the bark is, 
in my opinion, very inaccurately afcertained, but may, I think, 
be determined in this manner. When the haemorrhagy is of the 
active kind, that is, accompanied with a phlogiftic diathefis, the 
bark is a pernicious medicine, and I have always found it to be 
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fo. Accordingly, as the haemoptyfis appears to me to be very uni- 
verfally of the active kind, fo 1 have conftantly found the bark to 
be very hurtful in all the fpecies of it that I have ever met with. 
There are, however, cafes of paflive haemorrhagy, a frequent in- 
ftance of which occurs in the menorrhagia, where the difeafe de- 




proper, and, when the remote and exciting caufes can be avoid- 
ed, an effectual remedy. Upon this fubject two remarks may 
be made : One is, that though a haemorrhagy may feem to be 
excited bv irritation, it is not therefore to be immediately con- 
cluded to be of the active kind, and therefore forbidding the ufe 
of the bark. The other remark is, that the bark, in paffiv'e hae- 
morrhagy, does not acl as an aftringent, in which way its powers 
are very inconfiderable, but as a tonic, which might be hurtful 
in any haemorrhagy of the active kind. 

After mentioning catarrh and haemoptyfis, I am in fome mea- 
fure, neceffarily led to fay fomething with refpect to the ufe of 
the bark in the Phthifis Pulmonalis. This difeafe is fo conftant- 
ly attended with a phlogittic diathefis, that I am difpofed to re- 
ject the ufe of the bark in it altogether. There are, however, 
practitioners who are of a different opinion ; but I can affert, 
that in nine Cafes often in which I have fcen it employed, it pro- 
ved manifelUy hurtful. 

There are, however, circumftances of the phthifis we fpake 
of, in which the bark has been ufeful. I have met with cafes in 
which, with all the fymptoms of phthifis, the exacerbations of the 
hectic were marked with more orlefs of a cold ftage, and regu- 
larly, at itated periods, commonly quotidian, but fometimes ter- 
tian. In fuch cafes I have given the bark with the effect of pre- 
venting the return of fuch paroxyfms for fome time, and at the 
fame time with the relief of almoft all the other fymptoms of 
the difeafe. I never, however, in fuch cafes, made a complete 
cure ; for in fpite of large exhibitions of the bark, the paroxyfms 
in lefs than a fortnight or three weeks after they had been Hop- 
ped, always returned : and tho" 1 they were again and again, by 
the fame means (topped, they returned with greater violence, 
and proved fatal, with all the ordinary fymptoms of phthifis. 

As the Phthifis Pulmonalis depends fo often upon tubercles of 
a peculiar nature, which with no probability can be refolved by 
the bark ; fo this is another reafon for my avoiding the ufe of it 
in this difeafe. But whether there be cafes refembling very ex- 
actly the phthifis from tubercles, in which however there are none 
preient, and therefore a more curable difeafe, and perhaps ad- 
mitting the ufe of the bark, I cannot pofitively determine ; but 
am difpofed to believe, that there are cafes, with all the fymp- 
toms of the phthifis pulmonalis, without tubercles, and depend- 
ing upon a fucceflive formation, and healing again of fmall vo- 
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micae • in which cafe the bark may poffibly be ufeful. In all the 
cafes of convalefcence which happen after a purulent expectora- 
tion, I judge the difeafe to have been of this kind. 

To fimfh my confideration of the ufe of the bark in febrile 
difeafes, I mult next mention the noted cure of gangrene which 
is frequently, tho'not always, connefted with lever. 

The theory of this lias been conlidered as very myfterious, 
but feems to me that it may be made very plain. In all the cafes 
in which I have obferved the cure of gangrene by the bark, I 
have found that it was by exciting a degree oi inflammation and 
fuppuration around the gangrened part ; and that, by this, the 
dead part was feparated from the living, and thus difpofed to be 
thrown off. This is fometimes, and perhaps might be often done 
by an effort of nature ; but this is commonly prevented by the 
lofs of tone in the grangrenous fpreading into the neighboring 
parts. It is this, however, that is prevented, by the bark fupport- 
ing and invigorating the tone of the neighboring parts, and pro- 
ducing the inflammation we have mentioned. 

This may ferve to explain the different operation of bark in 
different cafes of gangrene. Whenever it arifes from caufes pro- 
ducing a lofs of tone, and thereby a gangrene in any part, the 
bark is likely to be effectual in flopping its progrefs ; but where 
the gangrene arifes from the acutenefs and violence of inflam- 
mation in the part, there the bark is likely to be not only inef- 
fectual but hurtful. The theory of Sir John Pringle may be 
found to be nearly the fame, and might be exprefled in the lame 
language with that we have employed. In the 39th page of his 
Appendix, 4to edition, he has the following words : " Thus the 
bark will fail in a gangrene, if the veffels are too full, or the 
blood is too thick : but if the veffels are relaxed, and 'the blood 
refolved or difpofed to putrefaction, either from a bad habit, or 
from the abforption of putrid matter, then is the bark fpecific." 
Thp whole of the obfervations I have had an opportunity of mak- 
ing in cafes of gangrene, have fully confirmed this doctrine. 

I have now concluded what relates to the ufe of the bark in 
febrile diforders, and fhall next take notice of its ufe in fome 
chronic cafes : but after what I have faid above of tonics in ge- 
neral, and of bitters more particularly, it only remains to fay 
here, that in the cafes to which tonics are adapted, the bark, as 
one of the moft powerful, mull be efpecially proper. 

There are two difeafes feemingly depending on the laxity of 
the fyftem ; and therefore it has been fuppofed that the bark might 
be, and it is alledged that it had been, actually ufeful in the cure 
of them. Thefe are the difeafes of fcrophula and rickets. I 
have no doubt that in both a confiderable degree of laxity and 
flaccidity takes place in the fyftem ; but I am very far from think- 
ing that either of the difeafes confift alone, or even chiefly, in 
this circumftance ; and if it was proper here, I could render it 
probable that thefe difeafes depend upon certain peculiar condi- 
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tions of the fyftem, which do not arife from, and indeed rather 
induce a general laxity of, the whole : and I would particularly 
aflert, that what has been faid with refpect to the affinity between 
the two difeafes appears to me to be an erroneous judgment. 
But whatever may be in this, I cannot conveniently enter into 
controversy here ; and do not think it neceffary, as I mud add ' 
that in all the inftances I have feen, and they are not a few, of 
the ufe of the bark in thefe difeafes, I have never feen clearly 
any benefit derived from it. 

It is much more probable that fpafmodic difeafes, depending 
upon a weaknefs of tone in the fyftem, fhould be often cured by 
the ufe of the bark. Accordingly, it has been much employed 
in many of thefe, and particularly in cafes of epilepfy ; but in 
this I have been often difappointed. — When epilepfy depends 
upon organic affections of the brain, I believe no remedy is to 
be found for it ; or when this difeafe is connected with a pletho- 
ric ftate, and is excited, as it frequently is, by an occafional tur- 
gefcency of the blood in the veflels of the brain, I think neither 
the bark nor any other tonic can be properly or fafely employed. 
It is only when epilepfy depends upon a mobility of the fyftem 
that we can expect the bark to prove a remedy ; and in fuch cafes 
it may poffibly have often proved ufeful ; but I have hardly found 
it to be fo, and am of opinion, that the foffil tonics, as chaly- 
beates, cuprum ammoniacum, flowers of zinc, or white vitriol, 
are always found more effectual. 

There is indeed one convulfive diforder in which I have found 
the bark remarkably ufeful ; and that is the chorea, which I be- 
lieve to depend upon a ftate of mobility at a certain period ©f 
life. In this difeafe, I think the preparations of copper and zinc 
cannot be employed with fafety fo often, or rather, fo long, as 
might be neceffary ; and therefore, that chalybeates and bark 
are the fafer remedies : and we are of opinion that the latter is 
more fafe than the former. 

In another convulfive diforder, the chin-cough, we know the 
bark to be often an effectual remedy ; but there is fome diffi- 
culty in determining the proper time for its exhibition. Where 
the difeafe is yet recent, and the contagion perhaps ftill acting, it 
is often hurtful ; but when the difeafe is more advanced, and the 
force of the contagion is probably gone, and the difeafe conti- 
nues by the force of habit only, I am pretty certain that the 
bark will then foon put an end to it, providing only that no con- 
geftionhas been formed, or continues in the lungs. 

With refpecl to afthraa, my doctrine muft be the fame as with 
refpect to the epilepfy. When the afthmatic paroxyfm depends 
upon an occafional turgefcence of blood in the veflels of the lungs, 
the bark is an improper, and may be a hurtful medicine ; but 
when the afthraa depends upon the mobility of the fyftem, as in 
the hyfteric afthma of Sir John Floyer, the bark is an ufeful 
remedy ; and in fome inftances I have found it to be fo. 
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There remains to be mentioned fome fpafmodic affections, 
in which the bark has been much celebrated. Thefe are com- 
monly named Hyfteric, and are of very various form. In thefe 
cafes in which fuch paroxyfms as I have defcnbed in my Firit 
Lines, under the title of Hyfteria, appear, I take this to be the 
genuine form that may be ftn&ly fo named ; and to be a difeafe 
of one determined kind, and occurring perhaps only, at lealt 
efpecially in females of a fanguine and i'omewhat plethoric tem- 
perament. But without profecuting the hiftory of the difeafe any 
farther, I muft maintain what I have had confirmed by experi- 
ence, that in the form mentioned, the bark is not a remedy adapt- 
ed to it. • 

There are, however, a great number of aliments which are fre- 
quently named hyfteric, or more commonly nervous difeafesthat 
are of very great diverfity ; and by their fymptoms, not to be 
bro't under any general character. If therefore we are to attempt 
any thing with regard to their general nature, it muft be by pre- 
fuming to eftablifti a general caufe. This I allow to be an uncer- 
tain plan ; but I do not know at prefent how to do better. 

In attempting this, I would refer the nervous difeafes to one 
or rather two general caufes : the one is, a weaknefs of tone, and 
thence a mobility of fyftem, in fanguine temperaments, or in 
fuch as are not manifeftly melancholic ; and the other is, in me- 
lancholic temperaments, a more orlefs torpid ftate of the ner- 
vous power prevailing ; in confequence of which, various irre- 
gularities in the functions of the nervous fyftem arife. 

All this would need much explanation, but I cannot attempt 
that here : and I do not think myfelf fufficiently prepared to en- 
ter upon it fully. The only ufe I can make of it at prefent is to 
fay, that wherever morbid affections of the chronic kind can be 
perceived to depend upon a weaknefs of tone and mobility of the 
fyftem, chiefly appearing in fymptoms of dyfpepfia, the bark is 
likely to prove an ufeful remedy ; but that in the cafes of torpor 
with firmnefs of tone, it is likely to be not only an ufelefs, but 
even a hurtful remedy. The latter I take to be the cafe, in what 
I would ftrictly name Hypochondriacs. Of this, indeed, medical 
people have various notions, but feldom clear or well digefted : 
and if fome have afferted that they have found the bark ufeful in 
cafes of hypochondriacs, I fufpe6t they have not properly diftin- 
guifhed between hypochondriacs and dyfpepfia. The latter may 
be frequently attended with timidity, doubt, and defpondency ; 
but it may ftill be a very different difeafe from the proper hy- 
pochondriafis. 

I have thus endeavored to confider the ufe of the bark in all 
the variety of difeafe in which it may be applied, or in which it 
has been commonly employed : and upon the fubje6t it remains 
only to fay r , in what manner it may be moft properly exhibited : 
but this I think I have done pretty fully on the fubje&of bitters • 
Vol. II. I 
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and I have only now to fay, that every thing faid with regard to 
preparation and formula unthe Iubjeci of bitters, is entirely ap- 
plicable to the bark. 

SALIX ALBA. 

This has been propofed as afubiiitute for the bark ; and upon 
that account I have let it down here. The tellimonies of Stone, 
ins, and Gimzius, are very ltrongly in its favor : and altho' 
we have not had many opportunities of employing it in intermit* 
Unt fevers, the few that have been made lhow that it may be in 
iome cafes an effectual remedy. 

The feniible qualities feem to me to be that of a pretty flrong, 
but fufhciently agreeable bitter, with fomewhat of ftypticity. 
Thefe qualities perfuade me that it is a valuable medicine, and 
to be as promifmg afubiiitute for the bark as any 1 have known 
lo be offered. 

The trials I have made were with the bark of the Salix Pen- 
tandra, taken from branches of a third of an inch diameter, and 
of four or five years growth. I rauft not, however, difmifs the 
iubject without acknowledging that Btrgius tells us, that feveral 
trials he had made with this bark in intermittent fevers were al- 
wavs without fuccefs. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF EMOLLIENTS. 

IL HESE are medicines which diminifh the force of cohefion 
in the particles of the folid matter of the human body, and there - 
by render them more lax and flexible. Their action is moftevi- 
dent upon the fimple folid, and they may poffibly alfo act upon 
the folid matter of the moving fibres : but except it may be by 
the heat that is frequently joined with them, they do not feem 
by their chemical qualities, to act upon the nervous power. The 
powers which act upon this in diminifhing the contractility or 
tone of the moving fibres, will be conlidered hereafter, under 
the title of Sedatives. 

The emollients wc are to treat of here, feem to act upon the 
parts to which they are immediately applied, in one of two ways. 
The one is, by being infinuated into the fubftance of the folid ; 
a id thereby diminishing the denfity of the whole of the mixt, they 
diminifh its force of cohefion. The other is, when by being infi- 
nuated into the interflices of dry particles, they diminifh the fric- 
tion that might otherwife occur, and thereby render the whole 
more flexible. The former feemsto be the operation of water 
the latter that of oil ; as we fhall fee more particularlv hereafter! 

The operation of emollients is moft confiderable in the parts 
to which they are immediately applied ; but as the whole of the 
folid matter of the body is conftantly of a preternaturally extend- 
cd ftate, and as at the fame time the feveral parts are lb connect.- 
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ed as to form one continuous body ; fo the tenfion of the whole 
mult in fome meafure depend upon the tenfion of every particu- 
lar part. It is therefore that the relaxation of any one part muft 
in fome meafure affect the whole. It is, indeed, in this way that 
the effea of emollients is often extended much beyond the part 
to which thev are immediately applied. 

As however, the effect of emollients is {till moft confiderablfe 
in the part to which they are immediately applied, it will be evi- 
dent that their effect will be moft confiderable upon the furface 
of the body; and it is a quettion how far they can be rendered 
fo in the internal parts. Upon this fubje6t it may be readily 
imagined, that as they may be applied to the internal furface of 
the alimentary canal, that their effect there may be very great : 
and altho' I would not maintain that they muft be none at all, yet 
I amdifpofedto think that, except in the mouth and fauces, or 
the great guts to which they can be copioufly and immediately 
applied, they cannot in the other parts of the alimentary canal be 
very confiderable. The internal furface of the ftomach and intef- 
tines are very conftantly covered with a confiderable quantity of 
mucus, not readily diffufible in water, and therefore likely to pre- 
vent the infinuation of water or oil into the fubftance of their cwats. 

Their effects here muft alio be lefs, as they are unaffifted by 
any additional heat, which is often required in their action upon 
the external parts ; and another circumflance which may prevent 
their action upon the alimentary canal is, that their application 
to any particular part can never be very durable ; as water, thfc 
chief form of emollients, muft be very quickly carried on in 
progreflive motion, or quickly withdrawn by abforption. I have 
known two pounds of water abforbed from the rectum in the 
fpace of an hour. 

If the action of emollients in the alimentary canal be in any 
meafure doubtful, it muft be ftill more fo with refpect to the 
blood- veffels. Here even a large quantity is flowly introduced ; 
is foon very much divided ; can never be applied in large quan- 
tity to any one part, and muft always be mixed with a quantity 
of fluid not very penetrating. At the fame time, it is applied 
to a furface conftantly covered with an exudation not readily 
mifcible with water ; and with all this it is conftantly in a rapid 
progreflive motion, by which it muft be foon carried entirely out 
by the feveral fecretions and excretions. 

From all thefe circumftances it would appear, that emollients, 
as watery, can hardly ever have any action in the fyftem of blood- 
veffels : and therefore, to explain the action of emollients upon 
the fyftem of folids, I am almoft confined to confider only their 
action upon the external furface of the body, or in the parts im- 
mediately fubjacent. 

In confidering the action of emollients upon the external parts, 
it may be a queftion, whether water of a lower temperature than 
that of the body itfelf can act as an emollient ? 
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We are of opinion, that while water is at fuch a temperature 
as to give a fenl'ation of cold, it cannot have any emollient el- 
fc&: but we know that if water of a temperature any thing a- 
bove 62 in Farenheifs thermometer continues to be conilantly 
applied, it foon ceafes to give the fenfation of cold which it gave 
on its firft application ; and after a ihort time it gives a fenfation 
of warmth. In this condition, that is, water of any tempera- 
ture above 62, that is continued to be applied till it gives a fen- 
fation of warmth, may act as an emollient. 

It is however to be obferved, that the greater the warmth, if 
within the bounds the fkinwill bear without pain, the greater its 
emollient power will be ; both becaufe the heat will render it 
more penetrating, and becaufe the heat, within the bounds men- 
tioned, contributes alfo to the foftening and relaxing the fimple 
folids. 

It likewife appears to me that water penetrates more power- 
fully in the ftate of vapour than in its liquid form ; and as, in 
order to be converted into vapour, it requires a considerable de- 
gree of heat ; fo it is found that the human body will bear a 
g.eater degree of the heat of water, in the ftate of vapour, than 
in its liquid form : and therefore, that cloths wrung out of boil- 
ing water, ii fo wrung as to give only a vapour, may be more 
fafely applied, and with more advantage, as emollients, than li- 
quid water. 

The application, however, of heat, mull always be limited, 
fo that the iUmulus of the heat be noways inconfiftent with the 
purpofe of the emollient. Thus Dr. Whitringham, the elder, 
has remarked, that warm fomentations applied to the pained 
joints at the beginning of acute rheumatiim, increafes the pain, 
and aggravaces the dift afe. 

Whether emollients be applied in vapour or in a liquid form, 
it is found, that to give them effect it is neceflary that the appli- 
cation be continued for feme length of time ; and therefore be- 
nefit is often obtained by the emollients being applied in the 
form of poultice ; whereby both themoilture and heat may con- 
tinue to be applied for a long time. 

There is a manner of applying emollients, or warm water as 
fuch, by making it fall in drops from fome height, upon the part 
affected, and which by the French is called a douche. Whether 
in this manner the water penetrates more readily or fully into 
the fubflance of the part, I cannot politively determine ; but I 
can hardly think it does : and am inclined to be of opinion that 
the douche acts only by a mechanical power, exciting an ofcilla- 
tion in the veiTels of the part, which, analogous to friction, may 
fometimes refolve obftructions, or excite the fenfe and motion 
in parah tic parts. I can in no other way explain the effects of 
pumping water upon any part. 

Having thus confidered the operation of emollients in gene- 
ral, I proceed to confider their effects on the human body more 
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particularly.— As the cuticle is often in a dry and conftriaed. 
ft.)te, the application of emollients will foften and relax this, 
a I thereby, in fome meafure, take off the tenfion of the fubja- 
cenl parts. But it appears to me, that, in many cafes, the ope- 
ration go< s no further. 

The opt ration of oil feems to be chiefly upon the cuticle, 
compofeil very entirely of numberlefs dry fquamse, and between 
which oil being iniinuated renders them more readily moveable 
upon one another, and the whole, therefore, more lax and flexible. 
As it may be prefumed that warm water or vapor penetrates in 
fome meafure, into the fubftance of the Ikin itfelf, it will therefore 
relax not only the cellular texture of this, but likewife the coats 
of the numerous biood-veffels laid in its texture. By this relax- 
ation of the common teguments, the tenfion of the fubjacent 
parts, particularly of the mufcles, mull be conliderably diminifh- 
ed : and in proportion to the extent of that, the relaxation of 
the whole fyltem. The effects are more particularly to be ob- 
ferved when the parts are under a Itate of inflammation ; as in 
that cafe the veffels are diltended, and thereby irritated ; fo the 
relaxation of thefe veffels, by favouring the more free tranfmif- 
fion of the fluids, may thereby diminilh the irritation which had 
perhaps been communicated. — As the action of the heart and 
arteries is often increafed and fupported by a fpafmodic con- 
ftric~lion of the extremities of the veffels on the furface of the bo- 
dy ; fo the relaxation of that conftriction, by emollients appli- 
ed, may often take off the irritation of the heart and arteries. 

Emollients, by relaxing external parts, may take off fpafms of 
internal parts particularly connected with thefe ; and thus the 
relaxation of the teguments of the lower belly often relieves the 
fpafms of the inteftines which take place in colic and dyfentery. 
Emollients applied to any one part, both by relaxation and 
flimulus, muff determine the fluids more copioufly into that 
part, and diminilh the influx of them into others ; and accord- 
ingly emollients, by relaxing the extremities of the veffels on 
the furface of the body, muft favour perfpiration and fweat, as 
well as at the fame time take off any determination to the inter- 
nal parts : Thus alfo pediluvia, when they do not prove ilimu- 
lant to the fyftem, mutt diminilh. the determination of the blood 
into the veffels of the head. 

As the flexibility of the folids is increafed by the more free 
and frequent motion of their particles one upon another ; fo, jf 
the application of emollients be accompanied with much friction, 
the flexibility of the folids mutt be greatly increafed by it, and 
particularly by its mechanical operation, the action of the blood- 
veffels in general, as well as the more free motion of the fluids, 
muft be greatly promoted, and thereby obftructions may by this 
means be often removed. 

It is further to be obferved, that as the flexibility of the folids 
depends upon, and is maintained by, the motion of their pax- 
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tides upon one another ; fo, by long reft, that flexibility is dc- 
ftroved, and a rigidity induced, which is to be recovered chiefly 
bv the employment of emollients with friaion. The motion of 
a joint is frequently deftroyed by the rigidity of one f«t of its 
mufcles contra&ed by the want of motion f have mentioned ; 
and the motion of fuch joints is only to be recovered by the cure 
of that rigidity in the manner I have juft now faid. 

Thus tar with refpect to the effe&s or emollients on the fyi- 
tem of blood veflels and of the moving fibres : but it is farther 
to be obferved, that as the warmth and humidity applied to the 
furface of the body, are applied to the extremities of innumera- 
ble nerves terminating in the (kin, and conftituting there a pe- 
culiar organ of fenfe ; fo it is probable, that this application has 
confiderable effects upon the nervous fyftem, both by relaxing and 
ftimulating, and may in this way contribute greatly to many of 
the effects above mentioned. 

We have now only to add, that the effect of emollients is 
hardly to be obtained but by their application long continued at 
one time ; and we can hardly ever find the continuance of an 
hour lefs than fullicient. 

PARTICULAR EMOLLIENTS. 

Emollients are applied either in a watery or in an oily form ; 
and the emollient that deferves to be firft mentioned is Ample 
water warmed either more or lefs. Whether any choice of 
water be very ncceffary, we are doubtful, as we believe that eve- 
ry kind of water, which may be comprehended under the title of 
fimnle water, that is, water without talte or fmell, mull be near- 
ly of equal power as an emollient : but if a choice can be made, 
the fofteft water may have fome little advantage over the hard. 

The virtues o\~ water as an emollient may be underflood from 
what has been faid of emollients in general ; for all the effects 
there mentioned can be obtained molt certainly by the applica- 
tion of fimpie water warmed. Whether any advantage can be 
gained by any addition made to water, I am doubtful. It is 
poffible, that if oil can be blended intimately with water, this 
might perhaps carry the oil fo blended with it into the interftices 
of the folid parts, and thus more effectually induce a relaxation ; 
but I know of one way only by which fuch a mixture can be ob- 
tained, and that is, by adding to water the milk of any of our 
domeftic animals : and as milk immediately taken from the ani- 
mal that affords it, contains an oil already intimately blended 
with the water, fo it may poflibly, as common practice fuppofes, be 
an effectual emollient, either by itfelf or as added to water. This 
I prefume from theory; but I have not been able to perceive the 
emollient powers of milk to he greater than that of fimpie water. 
In Dr. Brian Robinson's Table of the effects of different fub- 
flances applied to hairs, markingthe extenfions produced by dif- 
ferent fluids, the cream of cow's milk is 23 3-10ths ; cow's mill- 
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fkimmed is 26 ; water cold is 35 ; water hot is 80. That table 
might give occafion to fome remarks ami reflections on the pow- 
er of emollients, and I lhall perhaps make fome ; but to confider 
the whole, would lead to fubtle fpeculations, which, as I cannot 
find them applicable to practice, lhall be palled over hue. 

Practitioners have commonly attempted to improve the emol- 
lient virtue of water, by employing the decoctions of Several 
plants; but except it be thofe of the mucilaginous kind, which 
1 lhall confider by themfeives, I cannot perceive that any of the 
others are employed with advantage. — The oleraccous plants, us 
the Atripkx, Beta, Spinachia, and Chenopodium bonus Henricus, 
have been employed ; and fome others alio, as the Alsine, Acan- 
thus brand Ursina, Melcelotus, Partetaria, and fome others. 
But as none of thefe mentioned contain any thing mucilaginous, 
and that, by Dr. Robinson's table above referred to, it appears 
that all faline matters joined with water, render it lefs penetrat- 
ing; fo I judge the plants mentioned as emollients to be abso- 
lutely inugnificant. In fome lifts of emollients, as in that of 
Mr. Lieutaud, there are flili greater inaccuracies to be found. 
Among!! the emollients, he inferts the radices nymphaese et la- 
pathi, which are aStringents ; the flores chamamiEli and fambuci, 
which may have their virtues, but are not emollient, except in 
i'o far as they are accompanied with warm water. 

Of the vegetable fubftances which, joined with warm water 
may befuppofed toincreafe the emollient powers of this, are es- 
pecially thofe that afford a mucilage, as the roots and herbs of 
the Columniferce ; all of which give out more or lefs of a muci- 
laginous matter. The Althcea and Malva are thofe chiefly em- 
ployed. Their demulcent virtue lhall be confidered in its pro- 
per place hereafter : and, as emollients, which gives them a place 
here, I judge them to be very inconfiderable, as I think they 
mult rather impede than increafe the Solvent power of water. 
The only advantage that can be derived from them feems to be, 
that as warm water wafhes off any unctuous matter that com- 
monly befmears the cuticle fo, when the water is again evaporat- 
ed, it leaves the cuticle more dry than it was before : and it is 
poffible that water impregnated with mucilaginous matter, in be- 
ing again evaporated, may leave fome portion of the mucilagi- 
nous matter behind, and thereby obviate the drynefs of the cu- 
ticle which might otherwife occur. 

For impregnating water with mucilaginous matter, a great 
variety of farinaceous feeds have been employed ; and thofe es- 
pecially which have much oil blended with their farina, as the lint- 
feed have been properly prefered. This, and.the others that might 
be employed, will come under consideration hereafter, under 
the title of Demulcents. And with refpect to them now as 
emollients, I have the Same observations to make as I have made 
juSt now with refpect to mucilages : and I am perl'uaded, that 
the more oily nature of the farinacea will Still more diminlfli ths 
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emollient virtue of water ; but in another refpect they may have 
fome advantage. As we have faid that emollients may have 
more durable effects, as applied in the form of poultice ; fo, as 
the farinacea are commonly employed for this purpofe, the more 
oily kinds, as lefs liable to dry, will always be the belt. Whe- 
ther, however, the adding of oil or unguinous matter to a poul- 
tice of other farinacea, may not anfwer the purpofe better, I 
leave to the furgeons to determine. 

The other form of emollients is the oily; and all the mild oils 
of vegetables, and all the oils and fats of animals, have been 
employed as emollients. The operation of them in general I 
have mentioned above ; and it is chiefly that of producing a 
greater flexibility in dry matters. In this way they operate ef- 
pecially upon the cuticle ; and may thereby, in fome mealure, 
take off the tenfion of the fubjacent parts. That the mild oils 
we have mentioned ever penetrate into the fubflance of the flcin, 
I cannot perceive ; and when they are feemingly taken in from 
the furface, I believe it is always by abforbing veflels. This ab- 
forption, though it certainly takes place, is certainly never in 
considerable quantity ; and in being carried on by the abforbing 
veflels, cannot be fuppofed to have much, it any, effect in any of 
the parts through which thefe vtffels pafs. 

As we have obferved above, that friction, joined with the ap- 
plication of emollients, may be of fervice in exciting the action 
of the vefiel, fo this friction can only be applied conveniently 
with oil anointed on the fingers or hands employed in rubbing ; 
and this opportunity of friction is one great advantage obtained 
by the employment of oils. The effects of very gentle friction, 
long continued, feems to be very confiderable, by its exciting a 
conilant ofcillation in the veflels of the fubjacent parts ; and by 
the ofcillations excited in the nerves of the fkin, thefe effects may 
be propagated to very diftant parts. I know from my own ex- 
perience of it, that by a friction with oil long continued upon the 
teguments of the lower belly, the action of the urinary paflages 
may be Itrongly excited, "and a copious flow of urine be produc- 
ed. This practice, indeed, does not always fucceed; but it 
has infeveral inftances, and I have never found itto do any harm. 

It has commonly been fuppofed, that the application of oil to 
the fkin might flop up its pores, and hinder perfpiration ; but, 
from feveral confiderations, it appears that there is no juft foun- 
dation for this: and the very general practice of the ancients, as 
well as of the Afiatics in modern times, is a certain proof of the 
contrary. 

For the purpofe of oily emollients, a great number of oily fub- 
ftances have been propofed and employed ; and among thefe 
commonly propofed, I cannot find much difference. The vari- 
ous mild expreffed oils of vegetables are all of them very nearly 
of the fame nature ; and if any distinction was to be made it 
would be by choofing the molt fluid in preference to the more 
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mucilaginous : and, on this footing, I would prefer the oil of 
olives to that of lintfeed. From the fame confederation, I would 
prefer the vegetable oils to the animal fats ; but this hardly de- 
ferves attention in practice. Among the animal fats, practiti- 
oners fome time ago made a choice, and fuppofed that the fats 
of certain animals had peculiar virtues ; but the fuppofition 
feemsnow, atleafl in Britain, to be very entirely abandoned ; and 
I cannot perceive that there ever was any foundation for it. Some 
of them in pharmacy, may, by their confiftency of colour, be bet- 
ter fuited than others to certain formulae : but that is now fo we'll 
afcertained in common practice as to need no illuftration here. 



CHAPTER IV. 

••<0>- 

CORROSIVES. 

JL HESE are otherwife called Cauftics, Erodents, and Efcha- 
rotics. They are all of them fubftances which diffolve the folid 
matter of the human body ; and they are indicated in all thofe 
cafes in which either a portion of the folid matter is to be taken 
away, or when the texture of it is to be deftroyed, fo as it may 
either fpontaneoufly fall off, or, by mechanical means, may be 
eafily feparated from the other parts. When fuch an indication 
arifes, I leave my readers to learn from the principles of furge- 
ry ; and alfo, from the fame, to learn when this method is pre- 
ferable to that of a mechanical excilion. 

The operation of cauftics, whilft any living principle fubfifU 
in the part to which they are applied, is always attended with 
pain, and may thereby prove a conliderable irritation to the 
whole fyftem ; but this is an effect in common to thefe with ma- 
ny other flimulants, and is not therefore to be confidered here, 
but under the general head of flimulants, in the next article. 
The fame thing is to be faid of their ufe in exciting a difcharge 
of pus ; which, as it may be done by other means, is not necef- 
fary nor proper to be confidered here. It only remains for us, 
in this place, to fay what the particular corrofives are, with fome 
remarks on their difference, for thepurpofes of practice. 

As folvents of animal matter may be mentioned in the firfl 
place, the acids which can be obtained in a very concentrated 
ftate, fuch as the vitriolic and nitrous ; thefe, therefore, may be 
employed as cauftics ; but their fluidity makes it difficult to con- 
fine their application to the parts which are only to be properly 
confumed, and therefore it is that they are feldom employed. 

The cauftic raoft generally employed is the fixed alkaline fait 
when feparated from the ferial acid which commonly accompa- 
nies it: and accordingly, when it is thus fuited to the purpofes 
of theprefent indication, it is faid to be in its cauftic ftate. How 
the common fixed alkali is brought into this ftate. and how it is 
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to be managed as a cauftic, are matters vulgarly known, and not 
neceffary to be mentioned here. — Dr. Edward Barry, in the 
Edinburgh Medical Effays, has propofed the employment of a 
cauftic of acid and alkali alternately applied. The fcheme 13 
fpecious, but has not fucceeded with us ; and I believe will not 
at all anfwer, except where large manes are to be confumed, and 
where the fpreading of the acid can do no harm. 

The cauftic qualities of acids, though entirely deftroyed by 
their being combined with alkalines and earths, are not fo by 
their being combined with metals. The nitrous acid combined 
with filver, gives the lunar cauftic very commonly employed ; and 
the muriatic acid, in a concentrated ftate, joined with antimony, 
gives Avhat is commonly called the butter of antimony, one of 
the ftrongeft cauftics known. Thefe metallic caullics are attend- 
ed with the fame inconvenience as the fimple acids ; that is, of 
being ready to fpread beyond the bounds intended for them : but 
this is more eafily managed with refpecT; to the lunar cauftic, 
which can be got in a folid form, than with refpecl to the butter 
of antimonv, neceffarily liquid ; and this gives the reafon why 
the latter is more rarely employed. 

It is here to be obferved, that thefe corrofive matters are in 
different degrees of ftrength ; and when they are not fufficient 
to diflolve the more folid parts, they ftill may be fit to diffolve 
thofe more tender fungous excrefcences which arife in ulcers. 
Thus it happens, that alum having a confiderable portion of its 
watery parts exhaled, and its acid thereby concentrated, is there- 
by rendered capable of confuming the fungous growth in ulcers. 
It is, however, always a v/eak efcharotic ; and we have a ftron- 
ger kind in the preparations of mercury and copper. Both thefe 
preparations are noted for their cleaning foul fores, bringing 
them to difcharge a proper pus, fo neceffary to their healing ; 
and I afcribe all this to their efcharotic power. 

A fpecific power might, in certain cafes, be fuppofed in the 
mercurials ; but this cannot be fuppofed in the preparations of 
copper, which, however, often anfwer the purpofe as well. In 
pra&ice, the force of the latter cannot be fo well meafured or 
limited as the former ; and therefore the dry red precipitate, as 
lefs likely to liquify and fpread, is commonly the mod conveni- 
ent application. It has been common to mix this with unguin- 
ous matters ; but this very much diminifhes its power, and is 
rery feldom neceffary. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF STIMULANTS. 

ACCORDING to the plan laid down in our prefixed table 
we are now to confider the medicines that aft more entirely upon 
the living folid. 
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The idea commonly annexed to the term Stimulant, is that of 
a power fuited only to excite the action of moving fibres ; but I 
am here to confider ftimulants more generally, as exciting the 
motion of the living principle, whether producing fenfation or 
as producing the action of moving fibres. 

Very generally, indeed, the motions begin in the former : but - 
it is not neceffarv, as feme have fuppofed, that they mould al- 
ways do fo j for there are powers which, directly applied to the 
moving fibres, excite their action without any previous fenfation 
excited, or without any intervention of the brain ; which appears 
clearly from hence, that the motion of moving fibres can be ex- 
cited fo long as the living principle fubfifts in them, though they 
are entirely feparated from the reft of the body, and entirely 
therefore removed from all fenfe. 

The operation of ftimulants, either in an extenfive or more 
limited view, is difficult to be explained ; becaufe our knowledge 
of the living principle or nervous power, and of the various mo- 
difications of the different ftates of its mobility, is ftill very im- 
perfect. Some have imagined, that the operation of ftimulants 
might be mechanically explained by the figure of their particles ; 
but while the Corpufcularian philofophy is at prefent fo much de- 
ferted, we do not think it neceffary to take any pains to difcufs 
the fatuities advanced on this fubject: and however it may be, 
it feems enough to obferve, that we know in general that the ner- 
vous power may be in different ftates of mobility, and that there 
are fubftances which, applied to the nerves, have a power of in- 
creafing or diminifhing the mobility of the fluid contained in 
them. The former we name Stimulants, the latter Sedatives. 

This then is the general idea of ftimulants that they are 
powers capable of in creafing the mobility, and of exciting the 
motion of the nervous power. Here, however, it is proper to 
remark, that by the nervous power being acted upon by ftimu- 
lants, we ftrictly mean not only that fluid which is readily move- 
able in the brain and nerves, but alfo that fluid which is under a 
peculiar modification in the moving fibres, and gives them what 
we name the inherent power. It is fit alfo to remark here, that 
in this manner we mult diftinguilli between ftimulant and tonic 
powers, which both act upon the fame power, and have been 
commonly confounded together. Although they may mutually 
increafe the effects of each other, they are ftill in their nature 
and operation to be confidered as diftinct and different, though 
we cannot clearly explain wherein the difference confifts. 

Having thus given my general idea of the operation of ftimu- 
lants, I proceed to confider the various modifications of that ope- 
ration as it is determined either by the circumftances of the 
parts of the body to which they are immediately applied, or by 
the various nature of the fubftances that may be employed to act. 
In the firft place, we ihall confider them as they are applied 
to organs of peculiar fenfe, which are excited by the impreffions 
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of certain matters only ; or as they are applied to parts which 
have a fenfibility in common with the whole of the nervous 
fyftem, and when their effects are modified by the ftate of the 
moving fibres in the parts adjoining. 

With refpea to the whole of the ftimulants applied to the or- 
gans of fenfe, we have to remark, that the exercife of fenfa- 
tion is in general a ftimulant power, and is a chief means ol lup- 
porting the mobility of the living principle in the nervous fyf- 
tem ; more efpecially in what concerns the animal functions. 

It relates alio to all the cafes in which fenfation is produced, 
to remark, that the effects of the ftimulus feem to be in propor- 
tion to the force of the impreffion producing them. As a certain 
degree of this is on many occafions neceffary to render them 
pleafant; fo in proportion to the pleafure arifmg from them, 
their ftimulus is greater : and farther, as all ftrong impreffions 
give pain ; fo in proportion to this alio, they are more ftrongly 
flimulant. 

From certain other circumftances befide that of force, fen- 
fations are either agreeable or difagreeable ; the former being 
always ftimulant ; the latter being, as I judge, always fedative, 
or perhaps indirectly ftimulant, as we fhall explain hereafter. 

Of particular fenfations, thele of light and noife have "their 
ftimulant effects in proportion to their force ; or fometimes inde- 
pendent of that, according to certain circumftances rendering 
them more agreeable. 

Odours are very much on the fame footing, but have often 
more immediate and ftrong effects on the fenlbrium ; and to ex- 
plain that, it may be obferved, that with refpect to other parts of 
the fyftem, the medical virtues of many fubftances feem to de- 
pend upon their odorous parts ; which feem to point out their 
particular activity with refpect to the nervous fyftem. 

Sapid bodies do not fo readily or powerfully affect the fenfo- 
rium ; but the activity of fapid fubftances applied to other parts, 
often correfponds with the force of their impreffions upon the 
tongue. 

In confidering the operation of fubftances upon the fkin, it is 
not always eafy to diftinguifh the effects of impreffions applied to 
what is ftrictly the organ of fenfe, from the effects of impreffions 
made upon that fenfibility which the Ikin has in common with all 
the other parts of the nervous fyftem. 

It feems to be an operation on the nervous papillae of the ikin 
when a certain gentle undulatory motion applied to the fkin pro- 
duces a fenfe of tickling, which often proves ftimulant. It is alfo 
chiefly an operation not only upon the fame organ, but partly 
alfo upon that of the common fenfibility ; when certain fubftances 
applied to the ikin produce a fenfe of itching, which is always 
ftimulant, and often continues till it produces rednefs and other 
tircumftances of inflammation. 

Thele are the obfervations which I can make on the action of 
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ftimulants applied to organs of fenfe : and this in general is to be 
remarked, that though we fliould expect that impreffions upon 
thefe organs fhouid be efpecially and only communicated to the 
brain, and although, which is truly the cafe with all moderate 
impreffions, exciting peculiar fenfations, which for the moft part 
act only upon the brain, and little or none at all either upon the 
organ itfelf, or upon the parts immediately adjoining to it ; yet 
all ftrong impreffions l'eem to act very often more on the neigh- 
bouring parts than upon the brain or general fyftem depending 
upon it. 

The action upon the neighboring parts feems to be efpecially 
the exciting of the action of the blood-veflels of the part imme- 
diately adjoining to the organ of fenfe. Thus, a ftrong light 
excites a ftronger action in the numerous blood-vefTels intermix- 
ed with the nerves of the retina. What happens in the ear we 
do not know ; but ftrong odours inflame the internal membrane 
of the nofe, and ftrong and painful impreffions upon the tongue 
inflame the furface of it. What happens on the fkin I have menti- 
oned above ; and I gave that as an example of the action of fiimu- 
lants, both on parts which are not organs of peculiar fenfe, and 
on thofe which have only the common fenfibility of the nervous 
fyftem. — Such are alfo all the internal furfaces in which therefore 
we perceive only the effects of ftimulants by their producing in- 
flammation on their furfaces. 

But we are now to confider the operation of ftimulants upon 
the parts that are endued only with the fenfibility that is in com- 
mon to the whole of the fyftem ; and we cannot illuftrate this 
better than by marking their action upon the fkin. 

When certain fubftances are applied to the fkin, the firft fen- 
fation they produce is that of heat in the part j and commonly 
at the fame time fome rednefs appears upon the furface, which I 
take to be a mark of an operation upon the blood-veflels of the 
fkin. There is frequently, indeed, at the fame time, a fenfe of 
pricking pain ; yet often without that, the effect chiefly confifts 
in an increafed action of the veflels mentioned, and which ac- 
cordingly proceeds to every circumftance of inflammation, as 
pain, tumour, bliftering, fuppuration, and gangrene. In many 
cafes, fome of thefe effects are produced in the part, without 
their being communicated to the reft of the fyftem ; and I con- 
fider them therefore as an immediate operation upon the moving 
fibres of the veffels of the fkin, without the intervention of fen- 
fation, or of any action of the brain. 

It is indeed true, that, in many cafes, a fenfation arifes, and 
that a ftimulus is communicated to the brain, and the fymptoms 
of its increafed energy as a preternatural frequency of pulfe ; 
and, in confequence of this, an increafe of heat over the whole 
body are produced. But it is to be remarked, as often happen- 
ing, that the ftimulus communicated to the brain is not in pro- 
portion to the inflammation produced in the part, which we have 
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occafion frequently to obfcrve in thofe paralytic cafes in which 
wc apply inflammatory ftimulants to particular parts. 

Thefe are the general effects of ftimulants on the parts to 
which they are immediately applied : But I am now to mention 
what is a very important particular of the animal ceconomy, 
which is, That many ftimulants have little effect on the parts to 
which tney are immediately applied, but excite motions in other, 
and fometimes very diftant parts of the body. Thefe motions, 
however, have commonly a relation to the parts to which the fti- 
mulus had been immediately applied ; and they are commonly 
fuch as are fuited for throwing off the ftimulant matter from 
thofe parts. 

Such are the motions of fneezing, hawking, coughing, vo- 
miting, and the voiding of urine and feces. In all of thefe, the 
motions are excited by an uneafy or painful imprcflion from a 
matter applied to certain parts ; and the motions excited are 
manifeftly fitted for throwing off the irritating matter from 
thefe parts. 

Thefe phenomena have been commonly explained upon the 
fuppofition of a certain confent of nerves between thofe of the 
parts irritated and of the parts acting ; but no particular connec- 
>i nerves can be found that will account for the exciting of 
thefe actions, without their exciting at the fame time many others ; 
and it muft be referred to an infiitution of nature which we can- 
not explain, and can only fay, that the motions excited are fuit- 
ed to the general purpofe of nature, either to refill and avert in- 
juries from external caufes, threatening the animal (economy, or 
to produce certain actions neceffary to that ceconomy. Of the 
latter kind arc the evacuations of ftool and urine ; and of the 
former are the other motions of fneezing, hawking, coughing 
and vomiting. 

In illuftration of this, it may be remarked, that the fame ac- 
tions are produced by ftimuli applied to very different parts, if 
thefe actions are fuited to the purpofe, as we may call it, of thefe 
different parts. Thus a full infpiration, and a concurring con- 
traction of the abdominal mufcles is produced by a ftimulus ap- 
plied to the ftomach, or by an uneafy fenfation at the neck of the 
bladder, or by a like fenfation in the inteftinum rectum. 

Thefe may feparatelv excite the full infpiration ; not therefore 
from any particular confent of nerves, but merely from its being 
neceffary to the purpofe of nature : and accordingly it is excited, 
not only on thefe occafions, but on every other where nature in- 
tends a ftrorsg exertion of ftrength, to which a full infpiration is 
always neceffary. 

It is farther to be remarked, that it is the adminiftration of na- 
ture in the bufmefs of the animal ceconomy, which not only ex- 
cites thofe motions, but alfo regulates the force with which they 
are exerted to be more or lefs, according as the occafional cir- 
cumltances may require. Thus ; a fenfation that excites to an 
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evacuation of urine, if the urinary bladder be full, and there is 
no refiftance to the ifluing of the urine, the migration produced 
will be to a very moderate degree only ; but it there is a refift- 
ance to the evacuation of urine, the infpiration and other con- 
current adions are excited to a greater degree and with greater 
force —That the bufinefs in fuch cafes is directed by the purpole 
of the ceconomy, and not by the content of nerves, appears fur- 
ther from hence, that is not one fet of aaions, all ot them con- 
ftantly excited by the fame ftimulus, but more or levver, accord- 
ing to the ftrength of effort that is neceftary. Thus, the fenfa- 
tion exciting an evacuation by ftool, according to the force on that 
oecafion to be exerted, produces the adion of more or fewer 
parts of the body. Not only a very full infpiration and a ftrong 
contraction of the abdominal mufcles are produced, but a con- 
traction, in order to a general tenfion, takes place in almoft eve- 
ry mufcular fibre of the body. The fills are clincheu, or the 
hands grafp fome fixed body very firmly ; and even the mufcles 
of the cheeks are often very ftrongly contracted. 

There may feem to be fome my fiery in all this ; but no body 
will be Mumbled with refpect to this part of the animal oeconomy 
who confiders the ordinary operation of the will. This does 
not directly or confeioufly direct the action of any particular muf- 
cle : but willing only an end and purpofe, the mufcles fitted to 
execute or produce this end are immediately bro't into action. 

The actions we have mentioned are the effects of llimuli, 
which we fuppofe to be powers exciting the motion of the ner- 
vous power ; and though the effects are determined by the will 
or propenfity, we ftill fuppofe the general power of the fubflance 
acting, and are therefore what we call direct flimulants : It is 
now, however, to be remarked, that there are motions excited 
in the body without the application of fuch flimulants, and by cir- 
cumftances of a contrary kind ; that is, merely by a fenfe of diffi- 
culty, of refiftance, or of debility, in the exercife of functions. 

Thus, fighing manifeftly arifes from a fenfe of difficulty in the 
tranfmiffion of the blood through the veflels of the lungs. Cough- 
ing often arifes from the fame fenfation, without any direft fti- 
mulus applied to any particular part of them. Vomiting often 
arifes merely from a fenfe of debility, as when it accompanies a 
fyncope, fromcaufes which cannot be fuppofedto operate direct- 
ly upon the ftomach ; and the vomitings fo frequently produced 
by narcotics feem to me to be more properly explained by a fenfe 
of the debility induced by them, than by their affording any di- 
rect ftimulus. We explain in the fame manner the yawning and 
ftretching which occurs to perfons coming out of fleep, and on 
fome other occafions, when no other caufe can be fuppofed than 
a fenfe of fome difficulty in the exertion of voluntary motions. 

Thefe feem to afford unqueftionable proofs of a power in the 
animal ceconomv, to obviate and correct certain deviations from 
the ftandard of "health : and both thefe, with the inftances given 
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above of direct ftimuli producing motion fuited to throw off 
matters applied which give pain and uneafinefs, or that may prove 
noxious to the fyftem, concur in mowing, that there is in the 
animal ceconomy a power to obviate and correal, in a certain de- 
gree, every thing not fuited to the health of the ceconomy, and 
which has properly enough been named the Vis Naturae Confer- 
vatrix et Medicatrix. 

After fo many evident inftances of this, we can hardly doubt 
of the like powers taking place alfo in the more obfcure internal 
parts, in many cafes of difeafe which are fpontaneouily cured 
by the operations of nature ; or in other words, by the fponta- 
neous powers of the animal ceconomy, and particularly that the 
flats of the circulation is often regulated fo as to be excited to a 
Itronger action, merely by the occurrence of refiftance or debi- 
lity. All this particularly applies to render it probable, that the 
effect of fed-atives, exciting the action of the fyftem, either in 
general, or of particular parts, may be explained entirely by their 
being effects of a vis medicatrix naturae, obviating injuries which 
threaten the whole fyftem or particular parts : and to finiih this 
fubject, nothing can better fhow that active powers can be ex- 
cited merely by a fenfe of debility, than this, that a ftimulus ac- 
cuftomed to fupport the activity of the fyftem, happen to be 
withdrawn, the fenfe of debility thence arifing produces vari- ' 
ous actions in the fyftem, or in particular parts. All thefe means 
of exciting the action 61 the fyftem, or of particular parts, we 
name Indirect Stimulants. 

After thus mentioning the operation of ftimulants as chiefly 
applied to external parts, we proceed to confidtr their applica- 
tion to the internal ; and which is efpecially by their being taken 
into the ftomach. Here they may operate, in the firft place, up- 
on the moving fibres of the ftomach itfeli, exciting their action 
for the purpofes of digeftion ; or to a higher degree, for exciting 
vomiting, which we lhall confider hereafter under the head of 
Evacuations : or, in the fecond place, ftimulants may act on the 
ftomach as a peculiar organ of fenfe. Here it is furely need- 
lefs to fay how readily and conftantly all impreffions made upon 
the ftomach are communicated to other parts of the fyftem, and 
particularly to the origin of the nerves. 

It is poffible that impreffions made upon the ftomach, without 
the intervention of the brain, may be communicated to feveral 
parts of the fyftem, and particularly to the furface of the body, 
or to parts under difeafe and therefore under a ftate of uncom- 
mon irritability ; but thefe are uncommon occurrences, and I 
cannot readily afcertain, with any clearnefs, the circumftances 
and cafes in which thefe efpecially occur. I believe the molt 
common and very general manner in which ftimulants taken into 
the ftomach operate is by their ftimulus being communicated to 
the brain ; and that by exciting the energy of that, various effects 
are produced in different parts of the fyftem. 
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Upon thefe occafions the operation may be efpecially diftin- 
guifhed, as being of different degrees of force. In fome cafes, 
it feems to amount to no more than the increafing of the mobility 
of the nervous power in the brain itfelf, and thereby rendering 
the exercife of the intellectual powers more free, eai'y, and ac- 
tive. Probably, at the fame time, or at lead with fome higher 
degree of force, they render the derivation of the nervous fluid 
into the feveral parts of the fyftem, efpecially into the nerves of 
the voluntary functions, more free and full ; without, however, 
producing any uncommon increafe of it in particular parts to 
which a will or propenfity is neceffary. 

Another cafe of ftimulants applied to the ftomach, is when 
the ftimulus applied is of a ftill ftronger kind ; and in confequence, 
a ftronger impulfe is communicated to the brain, and when con- 
fequently a ftronger exertion of its energy is produced. This, 
however, without particular determination, may have no effect 
on the animal functions ; but as we have- faid before, that the 
energy of the brain is conftandy exerted in fupporting the acti- 
vity of the vital functions of the heart and arteries ; fo any un- 
ufual increafe of this exertion may increafe the force and fre- 
quency of thefe functions. Thus the effects of certain impreffi- 
ons on the ftomach may be to increafe the force of the circula- 
tion of the blood, and efpecially its moft general determination 
to the furface of the body ; whence the heat and fweating which 
commonly enfues. Thus the operation of ftimulants in the fto- 
mach, may be diltinguifhed by the different degrees of its force: 
and this, I expect, will ferve as a foundation for the confideration 
particular ftimulants hereafter. 

The operation of ftimulants taken into the ftomach is not al- 
ways exhaufted there ; for they are often carried on, very much 
unchanged, into the inteftines ; and there alfo operate, in the 
fu-ft place, upon the fibres of the inteftines analogous to the like 
operations upon the ftomach. They increafe and render more 
fteady the action of the moving fibres ; and I have no doubt that 
the ftimulant power from the inteftines, as well as from the fto- 
mach, maybe communicated to the brain, tho' it is probable that 
the ftomach is endowed with more fenfibility fuited to thispurpofe. 

The action of ftimulants on the inteftines to fuch a degree as 
to produce purging, I delay confidering, as I have done that of 
vomiting, till I come to treat of evacuations. 

As many of our ftimulants are very little changed in the ali- 
mentary canal, fo they are carried with their entire power into 
the blood-veffels ; and we are therefore to confider what mav be 
their operation there. We judge it to be very little ; 1ft, Becaufe 
they are there neceffarily diffufed in a great quantity of liquid 
which muft very much weaken, if not entirely deftroy their ope- 
ration. 2dly, Becaufe they are there involved in a quantity of 
vifcid fluid ; fuch as we know, in all caies, to weaken the action 
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of ftimulants. And laftly, becaufe we believe the internal fur- 
face of the blood-veflels to have very little fenfibility, and there- 
fore little liable to be affected by weak impreffions. From all 
thefe confiderations, we confider the operation of ftimulants, ta- 
ken in by the mouth, to be in the blood-veffels very little ; and 
know of no obfervation or experiment that leads us to think 
otherwife. I am of opinion, that any fuch eft'eds as have been 
fuppofed can be better explained by their operation on the fto- 
mach and brain. 

We ftill, however, know that many ftimulant matters are car- 
ried into the blood-vefiels, and are carried off by feveral excre- 
tions : and as we may jullly impute their inert ftate in the blood- 
yeffels to their being there extremely diffufed ; fo, when they are 
again accumulated, and as it were concentrated in the fecretory 
organs, they may there operate in promoting the different fecre- 
ticns. Of this we have many inftances ; but I delay confidering 
them till Ifhallcome to treat of the evacuations they occafion. 

To give a full treatife of ftimulants, we fhould confider the 
powers of heat, cold, and electricity ; but as not ftrictly belong- 
ing to the Materia Medica, we pafs them over here. 

Having now confidered the operation of ftimulants in general, 
I have only to conclude the fubject with mentioning, that with 
regard to all of them, they are fubjected to the laws of cuftom ; 
and that, therefore, confidered as impreffions, their power by re- 
petition is conftantly diminifhed ; but that, confidered in their ef- 
fects, the actions produced by the repetition may become more 
readily excited, and thereby the power of ftimulants may feem 
to be increafed. 

PARTICULAR STIMULANTS. 

We begin by mentioning thofe which, with a botanical affinity, 
have much of a common virtue : and in the firft place, there- 
fore, the A. VERTICILLAT^E. 

Thefe are a numerous order, many of which have their virtue 
depending upon an effential oil, largely abounding in them, as 
produced by nature. As, however, the effect of botanical affinity 
is not complete in exhibiting the fame qualities in all of the fame 
order ; fo thofe of the verticillatae, which have little or no effen- 
tial oil, fuch as the bugula, brunella, and lamium, are neglected 
as medicines : or if there be fome which, with little effential 
oil, are ftill retained in practice, it is on account of the bitter and 
aftringent qualities which are found in many of this order. Even 
of thofe abounding in effential oil, all are not here enumerated ; 
as, tho' they have the common qualities, they have them not in a 
higher, or perhaps not in fo high a degree, as thofe more common 
in our fhops. But to be ftill more particular, I begin with 
BETONICA. 
This, tho' formerly much celebrated, is now omitted in the 
•atalcgues of the Britifh difpenfatories ; and in my opinion vc- 
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ry juftly, as it has the common qualities of the verticillats in a 
very flender degree : and I mention it here merely as an exam- 
ple of what frivolities are repeated after ancient writers, and al- 
io as an example of very ill-grounded popular opinions which 
have prevailed not long ago. Antonius Mu&a, the phyfician of 
Auguftus Csefar, is faid to have given a treatife on botanv ; in 
which he has mentioned this plant as a remedy againil forty-eight 
different difeafes ; and amongft the Italians it has been confider- 
ed of fo great and almoft univerfal virtue, as to introduce the 
maxim of Vendc la tonic.ee compra la Bctonica. 
HEDERA TERRESTRIS. 
This is another inftance of the uncertainty of popular opini- 
ons, however generally prevailing; and the opinion of the En- 
glifh of the hedera terreftris,i'eems to me to be no better found- 
ed than that of the Italians jult now mentioned. 

The fenfible qualities of the hedera terreftris do not promife 
much virtue, either in its recent flate or in any of its prepara- 
tions ; and Cartheuser's account of the extract, I fuppofe to be 
founded on fome mi (take, as the fame qualities do not at all ap-, 
pear in the extracts from a recent plant, which we have prepared 
with all poffible care. 

With refpect to this plant, the accounts given of it bv materia 
medica writers feem to me to be no better founded than the opi- 
nions of the vulgar. That it fliould be powerful in curing ulcers 
of the lungs, and various cafes of phthifis, feems to me very im- 
probable ; and the authority of Simon Paulli, or of the others 
adduced on this fubjecl, have very little or no weight with me 
againft the confideration of the nature of fuch difeafes, and of 
the general difficulty of curing them. Its ufe in calculous cafes 
is not fupported by any better authorities, nor with any greater 
probability ; and I fhould have no fear of excefs in employing it. 
Murray, App. II. 17f. 

Dr. Mead's particular manner of employing it, by joining it 
with fermenting ale, appears to me frivolous. In fhort, in ma- 
ny cafes in which I have feen it employed, I have had no evi- 
dence of either its diuretic or of its pectoral effects. In com- 
mon with many other of the verticillatse, it may be employed as 
an errhine, and in that way cure a head-ach ; but no otherways 
by any fpecific quality. 

HYSOPUS. 
This abounds with more effential oil than the foregoing, and 
has at the fame time more of a warm bitter joined with it. It 
fhould therefore be a more active medicine ; but how this acti- 
vity may be beft directed, I am quite uncertain. How the ef- 
fential oils of this, and others of the verticillatae, fhould be fuited ' 
to operate particularly upon the veflels of the lunge, I cannot per- 
ceive. Hyfop, however, has always had the reputation of being 
pectoral ; although in many trials I have not feen its effects. 
Formerly the diftilled water was much employed as a pectoral 
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in this country, in the cafes both of children and adults ; but the 
efficacy of it has been fo little obferved by our practitioners, that 
it is now omitted in our difpenfatory. 

Its effects in refolving coagulated fluids, for reafons given 
above, I can hardly admit of: but as the vapour of cffential oils, 
externally applied, may excite the a&ion of the blood-veffels, 
fo it ispoflible that hyfop, as well as feveral other of the verticil* 
latse, may be ufefully employed in contuiions and other cafes of 
flagnating fluids. It is poffible that like application may be ufe- 
fully applied to fome contufions of the eyes ; but in raoft inftances 
of the common opthalmia, I have generally found any warmth 
applied to the eyes to be hurtful. 

The vermifuge qualities of hyfop are hardly eftablilhed by the 
fingle inilance of its effects which Van Rosenstcin has given us. 
LAVENDULA. 

This contains a large portion of effential oil of a very grateful 
odour. It is therefore, whether externally applied or given in- 
ternally, a powerful flimulant to the nervous fyllem ; and among 
the others of this order named Cephalics, the lavender has a ve- 
ry good, and perhaps the belt title to it. 

It is to me probable, that it will feldom go further than exci- 
ting the energy of the brain to a fuller impulfe of the nervous 
power into the nerves of the animal functions, and feldom into 
thofe of the vital. It may, however, be with great propriety 
that Profeflbr Murray has diffuaded its ufe, where there is any 
danger from a ftimulus applied to the fanguiferous fyftem. It is 
however ftill probable, that lavender commonly ftimulates the 
nervous fyftem only, and therefore may be more fafe in palfey 
than the warmer aromatics, efpecially if the lavender be not gi- 
ven in a fpirituous menltruum, or along with heating aromatics, 
which, however, is commonly done in the cafe of the fpiritus 
lavendulse compofitus. 

It is hardly neceffary to remark here, what is now fo com- 
monly known, that the verticillated plants we are treating of, 
give out a larger proportion of effential oil, after their being dried 
for fome time, than in their recent ftate ; but it is not fo com- 
monly ebferved, that moft of them in their firft diftillation, give 
out along with their effential oil a quantity of mucus or butyra- 
ceous matter, and that they may be freed from this, and much 
improved in their fragrance and virtues, by a feconcl diftillation 
with water. It is alfo to be remarked, that all thefe plants afford 
a larger proportion of effential oil, according as they are allow- 
ed to grow to their full maturity, and efpecially as they grow in 
light, Tandy, or gravelly foils. 

MARJORANA. 

This plant alfo contains much effential oil of a pleafant odour. 
From hence it has the fame cephalic and difcutient qualities 
with lavender, and which therefore we need not repeat here. 
We have already obferved, that many of the verticillatae fnuf- 
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fed up the nofe prove powerful errhines ; and in this refpea there 
is none more powerful than the marjorana. On this account, 
therefore, and on account of its agreeable odour, there is none 
more frequently or more properly employed than this in our 

fternutatories. 

MENTHA SATIVA. 

Contains much effential oil, but of an odour fomewhat lefs 
agreeable than that of lavender or marjorum. It is therefore 
lefs employed as a cephalic ; but it ads very powerfully on the 
parts to which it is immediately applied, and therelore conhder- 
ably on the ftomach, invigorating all its functions. It aas ef- 
pecially as an antifpafmodic ; and therefore relieves pains and 
cholic depending on fpafm. It will alfo flop vomiting depend- 
ing on fuch a caufe ; but there are many cafes of vomiting m 
which it is of no fervice : and in thefe cafes, any wife depending 
upon inflammatory irritation in the ftomach itfelf, or in other 
parts of the body, it aggravates the difeafe, and increafes the vo- 
miting. Pra&itioners have thought, and I think ju'fcly, that 
the infufion of mint in warm water agrees better with the fto- 
mach than the dutilled water, which is often fomewhat em- 
pyreumatic. 

The effe&s of mint in preventing the coagulation of milk, 
which have been mentioned in authors, do not appear in my ex- 
periments ; and if it be found ufeful in refolving indurations in 
the breafts of nurfes or of lying-in women, I ;afcribe it to the 
difcutient virtue of the verticillatse, which we have already men- 
tioned on the fubjeel of hyfop. 

The ancients have tranfmitted to us an opinion, that mint has 
the power of weakening the powers of venery in men, and this 
has been repeated by fome moderns ; but it is very inconfiftent 
with the power at the fame time afcribed to it of ftimulating the 
uterus in females. Such an antaphrodifiac power feems impro- 
bable to me ; becaufe I knew an inftance of a man who alrnoft 
every day eat many leaves of frefh mint with his bread and 
butter, but never found from thence any diminutionof his ve- 
nereal appetites ; and I have reafon to believe that his report 
was true. 

MENTHA PIPERITA. 
This plant contains as much or more effential oil than any 
other fpecies of mint, and is of a more acrid tafte, with a fingular 
feeling of a cold air, immediately fucceeding the chewing or 
fwallowing of it. There is no doubt of its anfwering the pur- 
pofes of any other fpecies of mint ; and the water diftilled from 
it is manifeftly more immediately antifpafmodic and carmina- 
tive. The fame effects are readily obtained by its oil made in- 
to an Eleo faccharum, and diffufed in water. Its qualities are, 
with great probability, afcribed to the camphire, which the ex- 
periments of Gaubius fhow to be largely contained in it. The 
rectification which we have mentioned on. the fybjecl of lavender, 
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as proper for improving the moft part of effential oils, is parti- 
cularly neceffary and proper for this of peppermint. What has 
been called the Effence of Peppermint, feems to me to be no 
other than the rectified oil diffolved in fpirit of wine. 
PULEGIUM. 

This is a fpecies of mint, and has fo much the common pro- 
perties of the genus, that, in my opinion, nothing but the neg- 
le&of all attempt to eftablifh principles, could have made phyficians 
think of this as apeculiar medicine, different from the other fpe- 
cies. It does not contain more effential oil than the mentha fa- 
tiva, and does not difcover any of the camphire that is found in 
the peppermint. It is upon this account that I cannot find any 
foundation for its peculiar virtues. It has, neverthelefs, been 
confidered as an antifpafmodic, and of particular ufe in the chin- 
cough : but in many trials cf it I have not found it of any fer- 
vice ; and, on the contrary, like .every other heating medicine, 
have found it hurtful. 

Another ufe of it as an antifpafmodic have been commonly 
afferted ; which is, its aflifting the menftrual evacuations of the 
female fex : This, however, I believe to be on no better foun- 
dation. At the time of menftruation, the fex are often affected 
with dyfpeptic and fpafmodic fymptoms in the ftomach, and I 
have known thefe fymptoms relieved by an infufion of the pule- 
gium, or, as it is commonly called, penny-royal tea ; but the 
fame relief was -obtained more certainly by the ufe of the pepper- 
mint or the mentha crifpa, though in none of them any ipecific 
power can be perceived. They have been often tried in the 
cafes of fiifppreffed menfes without any benefit at all. 

It does not appear to me to be with any discernment when Dr. 
Haller tells us, that the pulegium, along with fteel, is an infalli- 
ble emmenagogue ; as it is prefumed that, with the fame affift- 
ance, he might have found many other plants equally powerful. 
It is not indeed to be doubted, that the feveral fpecies of mint 
may, as general ftimulants of the nervous fyftem, be ufeful in 
retentions of the menfes ; but the account given us by Linnaeus 
of mints producing an uterine haemorrhagy, has probably been 
owing to a fallacia caufse. 

ROSMARINUS. 

In this plant there is much effential oil of a very fragrant kind ; 
and it has therefore always juftly had the reputation of a cepha- 
lic, or as a medicine that gently ftimulates the nervous fyftem, 
but hardly fo ftrongly as to affect the fanguiferous. It is to be 
remarked here, that thefe qualities are not to be found in the pe- 
tala of the flowers, but only in their calices, or in the leaves of 
the plant, efpecially thofe at the extremities of the branches. It 
is indeed further to be remarked here, that the effential oil of 
the virticillated plants is commonly to be found more copioufiy 
in the calices of the flowers than in their other parts. The ef- 
fential oil of rofemary arifes copioufly in diflillation with fpirit j 
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and it is thus that the celebrated aqua reginse Hungariae, or Hun- 
gary water, is prepared. It is not made fo perfect from rofema- 
ry growing in this climate, as in that growing in a more fouthern. 
It Teems to me that our difpenfatories have judged ill in pre- 
ferring the fpiritus rofmarina and fpiritus lavendulae to be made 
■ from recent plants, as all the odorous verticillatse are improved 
by ibme drying, and give out a greater proportion of efkntial oil , 

SALVIA. 

This has been a celebrated plant ; and as it contains a quan- 
tity of effential oil, though not of the moll fragrant kind, it may 
be allowed to have the virtues of the other plants of this order. 
It has been frequently employed, efpecially in Britain, as a tea ; 
but it is ridiculous to alledge, as fome German writers have 
done, that it may be employed as a tea in place of that brought 
from China ; from which, in its qualities it is entirely different. 
From particular experience I can affert, that though it has not 
the virtues, neither has it the noxious qualities, with refpecl; to 
the ftomach, which the green tea of the Chinefe fo frequently 
has. What, however, are the particular virtues of fage, I am 
a little uncertain. Though it were true that the Chinefe put a 
greater value upon fage than upon their own tea, it would not 
give me any high opinion of its peculiar virtues. It has been 
obferved before, that popular opinions are not always well found- 
ed ; and in this, and fome other inftances, the Chinefe do not 
feem to be wifer than other people. 

Sage, efpecially in Britain, has been much employed as a fu- 
dorific, but, fo far as can be perceived, with no advantage above 
the other aromatics of the fame order. Many of thefe employ- 
ed in infufion, and thrown in warm, in pretty large quantity, 
while the body is covered up very clofe, will all equally anfwer 
the purpofe of bringing out fweat. It may however be remark- 
ed, that this method has no advantage above others that may be 
employed ; and in fome inftances have been found hurtful, by 
ftimulating and heating too much. 

If fweating is to be employed for preventing the recurrence 
of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers, fage or other verticil- 
lated plants may be fufficiently effectual. But while we thus take 
notice of the fage as a fudorifk, we muft obferve that it has alfo 
been employed for reftraining improper fweats. For this pur- 
pofe Sydenham employed Malaga wine, but Van Sxvieten found 
fage infufed in wine or fpirits to be a more effectual remedy. 
Whether the wine orfpirits of Van Sxvieten without fage would 
anfwer the purpofe as it had done with Sydenham, I have not ex- 
perience to determine. The matter, however, is rendered doubt- 
ful, as Van Sxvieten has found the fage ufeful in reftraining ano- 
ther immoderate evacuation. The learned Baron had found it 
ufeful in reftraining the improper continuing of a flow of milk 
from the breafts of women who had been nurfes, after they had 
weaned their child ; but of this I have not any proper experi- 
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ence. It would feem, however, to be fupported by the analogy 
with mint which has been faid to have the power of diminifhing 
the fecretion of milk both in women and in cows. 

The power of fage in refitting putrefaction, which it has in 
common with mint" and other verticillated plants, may perhaps 
be fuppofed to be owing to camphire, or fomewhat analogous to 
camphire, in the compofition of their oils. 
TEUCRIUM. 

Several fpecies of this genus have entered the catalogues of 
the materia medica : but feveral of them, as having their virtues 
depending more upon their bitter than upon their eflential oil, 
we have mentioned above among the tonics ; fuch as the Teu- 
crium Scordium, Teiicrium Chamadrye, and Teucrium Chama- 
pytis ; and there remains only to be mentioned here among the 
ftimulants, commonly named cephalics, the Teucrium Marian. 
This contains a large portion of eflential oil, of a volatile and 
camphorated kind. By this, its odour is more pungent than moft 
others of the verticillated plants, and has therefore, like many 
©thers of this order, an errhine quality, and that the moft powerful. 

Although this plant has not performed all the wonders which 
Linnceus reports of it, it may be allowed to be amongft the moft 
powerful cephalic and antifpafmodic of the verticillated plants : 
and it is to be regretted that it can neither be eafily cultivated in 
this country, nor be imported from abroad in a very perfect flate. 
MARUBIUM. 

This is a plant which affords little effential oil, and that with 
very little of the fragrance common to the other verticillatse ; 
for it is more remarkable as a bitter and fomewhat acrid fubftance. 
It has had the reputation of a pecloral : but in many trials, its 
virtues in that way have not been obferved ; and in feveral cafes 
it has been judged hurtful. For its ufe in afthma and phthifis, 
and for its power in refolving indurations of the liver, I confider 
the authorities of Forrestus, Zacutus Lusitanus, and Ghomcl, to 
be very infufficient ; and that the events they have afcribed to it 
feem to be very improbable. 

B. UMBELLATE. 

Here is a fet of plants, of which many with their botanical 
affinity have very fimilar virtues ; but the analogy is not com- 
plete, as fome of the umbellatse have virtues very different from 
others of the fame order. It is however alleged, that if the um- 
bellatae are further diftinguifhed, according to the foil they grow 
in, an analogy will ftiil hold fo far, that thofe growing in a dry 
foil are ftimulant and fomewhat aromatic ; whilft thofe growing 
in wet and marfhy places are fedative and poifonous plants. 
This is generally true ; although there are fome exceptions to it. 
The conium maculatum, ■ and perhaps fome others of the poi- 
fonous umbellatse, generally grow in very dry foils ; whilft the 
petrofelinum, naturally growing in wet foils, is a falutary plant. 

The analogy therefore from the foil is not complete ; and with- 
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out experiment is not to be entirely trufted : but as it is gene- 
rally well founded, I fhall here make ufe of it, and in this place 
treat only of thefimple ftimulant and fomewhat aromatic umbel- 
late, referving the conlideration of the fedative kind for their 
proper place in the next chapter. 

AMMI. 

Thefe dill retain a place in the London difjpenfatory ; and from 
the account of their qualities might deferve it : but as an exotic 
that we cannot eafily have in a perfect ftate, it has been long neg- 
lected by us, and perhaps juftly ; as probably its place may be 
fupplied by others which we can more eafily obtain. 
ANETHUM. 

I fhould have remarked before, that the virtues of the umbel- 
late are chiefly found in their feeds, as containing a large por- 
tion of effential oil. Their virtues are for the moft part antif- 
pafmodic and carminative in the prima? vise ; and what virtues 
they have, when carried further into the fyftem, are not well af- 
certained, as we fhall obferve more particularly when we come 
to fpeak of the particular feeds or roots to which thefe virtues 
are afcribed. 

The feeds of Dill have the common virtues of the order, and 
the waters diftilled from them have been much employed in the 
colics of children by the nurfes of England ; but it^ is prefumed 
that more agreeable carminatives can be found ; and according- 
ly it was formerly omitted in our Scottifh difpenfatory. It was 
only brought into it again upon the recommendation of the late 
Sir John Pringle, for the fake of fome conformity with the En- 
glifh practice ; but neither our phyficians nor nurfes have yet 
conformed to it. 

ANSIUM. 

The feeds of this plant contain a large proportion of effential 
oil, which gives the feeds their grateful odour. Its tafte is much 
lefs acrid than the oils of the verticillated plants ; fome of which 
therefore, are perhaps more powerfully carminative : but for the 
fame reafon,the oils of the umbellate, and particularly, of the 
anife-feed, are fafer, and which made into an Eleo faccharum, 
the moft convenient form of exhibiting it, may be given pretty 
largely. 

The anife-feed and their oil, as well as fome others of the um- 
bellate, have been alledged to be ufeful as promoting expectora- 
tion in fome difeafes of the bread ; but their effects have never 
appeared to me to be confiderable. 

Another effect of the anife and other feeds a-kin to them, has 
been alledged to be the increafe of the milk of nurfes ; and if it 
be commonly true, as alledged by Mr. Geoffrofj^ that the odour 
appears in the milk, the effect is not improbable ; but I have had 
no experience of it. 

Towards the end of the fixteenth century we had a new me. 

Vol. II. M 
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dicinc introduced, under the title of the Anifuni Stellatum ; but 
it has not yet obtained a place in the lifts of the Britifh difpenfa- 
tories, although it has been received by the Ruffian, Swedilh and 
Danifh. Though of a very different order of plants, the capfule 
of the feeds, in odour and tafte very exactly refemble the com- 
mon anife, but are fomewhat ftronger. Thefe capfules fo far as 
vet tried, as they have the qualities, fo they are faid to have the 
virtues of the common anife-feeds ; but as even thefe are not in 
high requeft, we fhall hardly think of introducing an exotic for 
the fake of all the difference of ftrength and quality that may be 
found in it. 

CARUM. 

The feeds of this are to moft perfons more agreeable than 
thofe of the umbellatse ufually employed. They contain a large 
proportion of effential oil ; and except in fome peculiarity of 
odour, neither the feeds nor their oil differ in their virtues from 
thofe of anife. 

FOENICULUM. 

This has the fame qualities as the dill, anife, and caraway, 
but in a weaker degree ; and therefore, unlefs it be for its odour, 
which to many perfons is more agreeable than that of the others, 
it would hardly have a place in medicine. 

We make a diftincYion between the fazniculum duke and fee- 
niculum vulgare, which however are only varieties of the fame 
fpecies : but as the fennel growing in this country does not pro- 
duce perfect feeds, we mean by the fceaiculum dulce, feeds import- 
ed from a fouthern climate, we allow, however, the roots to be 
taken, as they moft conveniently may, from the plants growing 
in our own gardens. To both the feeds and roots a diuretic and 
pectoral virtue has been afcribed ; but in many trials I have ne- 
vcr found them to anfwer thefe purpofes. 
CORIANDRUM. 

The leaves and feeds of this plant feem to differ very much : 
the qualities of the former are not fo well afcertained as to al- 
low me to fay any thing about them, and I am therefore to 
fpeak only of the feeds. Thefe have the common qualities of 
the other carminative feeds we have been fpeaking of, and when 
well dried are generally very agreeable. One particular ufe of 
them is, that infufed along with fenna, they more powerfully 
correct; the odour and tafte of this than any other aromatic that 
I have employed ; and are, I believe equally powerful in obvia- 
ting the griping that fenna is very ready to produce. 
CUMINUM. 

The feeds of this contain a large proportion of effential oil, 
and are therefore powerful carminatives, perhaps more fo than 
moll ot the others in ufe ; but on account of their more difagree- 
able flavour are more rarely employed. 

As I formerly ohferved, that the oils of the verticillated plants 
might be employed in fomentations for difcuffmg indolent tu- 
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mours ; fo it is probable that many of the umbellatae may be em- 
ployed for the fame purpoie, and particularly in this the cummin 
has been fuppofed ufeful. 

PETROSELINUM. 

The feeds of this ftill hold a place in the London difpenfatory, 
and have indeed the qualities of the other carminative feeds, 
but are not in fo powerful a degree as many others, and there- 
fore are neglected in the Scottilb practice. 

The roots ftill retain their place in our difpenfatory, and are 
fuppofed to be diuretic ; but in their decoction, which I have of- 
ten tried, I have not found fuch a virtue, and poflibly becflufe 
their active parts are diifipated by boiling. 

The herb, as every body knows, is much ufed at table and 
therefore muft be fuppofed to be in general falutary ; but fingu- 
lar accounts are given of its effects by materia medica writers, 
and I dare not contradict them, becaufe I know that in confe- 
quence of idiofyncrafy, the effecls are very different in different 
perfons. With Profeffor Murray the odour is faid to be ingra- 
ins ; with Bergius \t~isfragrans gratus. To me both the odour 
and taite have been always very difagreeable, though now, in 
my old age, they are much lefs difagreeable than they were 
formerly. 

PETROSELINUM MACEDONICUM. 

This is not retained in the lifts of the Britifh difpenfatories, 
and I know of no peculiar virtues to be afcribed to it ; but of 
late there have been reports of its fingular powers in fome cafts 
of the venereal difeafe, of which I have had no experience, and 
muft therefore leave to a further time. to be properly ascertained. 

We have thus mentioned the umbellatse which are for medi- 
cinal virtues chiefly employed in their feeds ; and we proceed 
next to thofe which are chiefly employed in their roots ; as, 
ANGELICA. 

All the parts of this plant are more or lefs aromatic ; tut this 
quality is more confiderable in the root than in any other part. It 
is a root gratefully aromatic ; and as poffefling all the qualities 
of the carminative feeds already mentioned, may be employed 
for the fame purpoie with thefe : but that it has any peculiar vir- 
tues with refpect to any particular difeafe, I cannot perceive, nor 
can I truft much to the judgment of the Laplanders on this 
fubject. 

PIMPINELLA. 

This is a plant in whole favour Stahl and his followers were 
very much prejudiced. In its root and feed it has the common 
qualities of the umbellatae already treated of : but thefe quali- 
ties in the pimpinella are in no high degree ; and neither its fen- 
fible qualities nor any analyfis can make us think of it as a medi- 
cine of any value. Dr. Stahl was valuable for his ftudy of the 
phenomena of difeafes ; but neither he nor his followers have 
Ihown any judgment in the choice of remedies. Their fyftcm 
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gave them a prejudice againft fome of the moft powerful ; and 
thofe they adopted were feeble and often fuperftitious. 
GINSENG. 

This perhaps does not belong to the umbellatoe ; but from the 
doubts that have been raifed how far it diifers from an umbelli- 
ferous plant, the Sion Ninu, to which the fame virtues have 
been afcribed, I have fet it down here. A root under this name, 
both from China and North America, has now for many years 
been well known in ourlhops. It is a very mild aromatic, with 
fome fweetnefs ; but thefe qualities are fo weak, that nothing- but 
a popular notion among the Chinefe, and the great price put up- 
on it by them, would ever have engaged our attention to it as a 
medicine. We are told that the Chinefe ccnfider it as a power- 
ful aprYrodifias ; but I have long neglected the authority of po- 
pular opinions, and this is one inftance that has confirmed my 
judgment. I have known a gentleman a little advanced in life, 
who chewed a quantity of this root every clay for feveral years, 
but who acknowledged that he never found his venereal faculties 
in the leaf): improved by it. 

G. SILIQUOSiE. 

Thefe are a fet of medicines which, with a botanical affinity 
have very exactly the fame medical virtues, and are only differ- 
ent by the degree in which they poffefs the fame power. They 
have a pungent odour depending upon an effential oil, which they 
give out in diftillation with water, of the fame odour with the en- 
tire fubftance ; and notwithflanding the feeming volatility of it, 
this oil, like that of the aromatics above mentioned, finks in wa- 
ter. The pungent odour of thefe fubilances has given occafion to 
the fuppofition of their containing a volatile alkali : and fuch in- 
deed by a certain management can be obtained from them : but 
manifestly it is not in a feparate ftate in their fubftance as they 
are produced by nature. The diftilled water of fcurvy-grafs 
does not effervefe with acids, either of the foffil or vegetable 
kind ; does not precipitate earths difTolved in acids, nor produce 
any change in the folutionof corrofive fublimate. 

It is fufficiently evident that both the odour and tafte of thefe 
plants depends upon the oil above mentioned, which is extracted 
from them by fpirit of wine ; and when carried over with this in 
diftillation, affords a very volatile and acrid fubflance of the 
odour and tafte of the plant, leaving behind a mafs entirely de- 
prived of both. 

The acrimony of thefe plants is diffufed over all their parts ; 
from the leaves it readily paffes off by drying or boiling ; from 
the roots alfo, if minutely broke down, it may be diffipated by 
the fame means. In their feeds it is much longer retained ; and 
in both the feeds and roots it is more acrid, and in greater propor- 
tion than in the other parts of their fubftance. 

The parts of thefe plants which' hold a large portion of ac- 
tive matter, if applied to the fkin, foon excite a rednefs in it; and 
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in confequence of a continued application, the rednefs which firft 
appears arifes by degrees to a very confiderable inflammation, 
and at length to excite blifters. Thefe continuing for fome da\ s 
after to difcharge a quantity of ferum, (hows the fkin flill afrect- 
ed with an inflammation, which for feveral days continues to ex- 
ude an almoft purulent fubftance : and fuch inflammation and 
exudation are much later in healing than the like inflammation 
produced by the application of cantharides. 

The fame acrid fubftance of the filiquofse, taken internally, 
gives a powerful and diffufible ftimulus, wnich acts ftrongly en 
the nervous fyftem ; and in larger dofes, or frequently repeated, 
it acts alfo on the fanguiferous ; but its effects in either way are 
not durable, as the matter paries readily to the urinary pafiage : 
and increafing the fecretion there, it is quickly and entirely dif- 
charged with the urine, and probably at the fame time by infen- 
ftble perfpiration. 

The plants of this clafs, when their vegetation, from anycaufe, 
ceafes, readily run into putrefaction ; and in this ftate, diftilled, 
they give out a volatile alkali. 

It is this circumftance that has given occafion to their being 
called Alkalefcent Plants, and has given occafion to fome mif- 
takes concerning their nature and ufe ; but we now know that 
their fermentation may be directed to be of the acefcent kind : 
and there is hardly any doubt, that, with their diuretic quality it 
is their acefcent nature that renders them fo powerful, both in 
obviating and curing the fcurvy. Their ufe in this refpect has 
been long known and univerfally acknowledged : and it has been 
remarked as a bountiful adminiftration of nature, that has pro- 
vided an abundance of thefe plants efpecially in thofe parts oi the 
globe in which the fcurvy more efpecially prevails. 

In confirmation of our doctrine concerning the acefcency of 
thefe plants, it is to be obferved, that thofe fpecies which do 
not abound in the acrid matter peculiar to the order, but which 
at the fame time are very fucculent, that fuch abound in a fac- 
charine matter, which renders them confider^bly nourifhing, 
and fitted to become a large part of the animal fluids. It is e- 
qually a confequence of this faccharine matter, that the fame 
plants may be readily directed to an acetous fermentation ; and 
when preserved in this ftate, they prove a very effectual means 
both of obviating and of curing the fcurvy. 

Thefe are the general properties of the filiquofae : and the ge- 
nera and fpecies comprehended under this order have fo much 
the fame qualities already mentioned, that it is hardly neceflary to 
take notice of the particulars. I fhall only make fome remarks 
upon the few which are in molt frequent ufe, and feem to be of 
molt confiderable power. 

COCHLEARIA. 

This is the plant that has been moft frequently employed in 
the cure of fcurvy, and has reputation of being the moft effec- 
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tual. Its fenfible qualities being as great, if not greater than 
any other of this order, are fufficient vouchers of this. The en- 
tire herb has often been employed, and eaten freih as a fallad ; 
and it has been made into a conferve with three times is weight 
of fugar: but the virtues are not well preferved in this way. 
The moft common practice is to employ the exprefTed juice; 
and this plant makes a chief part of the fucci adfeorbuticos both 
of the London and Edinburgh difpenfatories, which afford a 
very ufeful medicine. 

It formerly was an ingredient in the aqua raphani compofita 
of the Edinburgh difpenfatory, and ftill {lands in that of the 
London ; but the Edinburgh College being o! opinion that the 
whole of its virtues are not extracted by diftillation, they have 
now omitted that difagreeable preparation. Several foreign dif- 
penfatories have ordered it to be treated by diftillation with fpirit 
of wine, and have thereby obtained a volatile poignant fpirit, 
that may prove an ufeful ftimulus in feveral cafes. It may pof- 
fibly be improved by a combination with the volatile acid of the 
tartar, as in the fpirituous antifcorbuticos Draxviizii, and in this 
ftate may be an ufeful ftimulantin paralytic cafes. It may alfo 
be employed as a diuretic, and in tuis way alio be ufeful in fcur- 
vy ; but its antifcorbutic virtues in this ftate are not to be depend- 
ed upon, and are far fhort of the virtues of the plant in fubftance. 
NASTURTIUM AQUATICUM. 

This has the common powers of the filiquofieinaconfiderable 
degree ; and as more fucculent than many others, and to be ob- 
tained more early in the fpring feafon, it has been the moft fre- 
quently employed with the cochlearia to give the fucci adfeorbu- 
ticos, which have fo long flood in our <^jfpenfatories. Along 
with thefe, it has been common to join the becabunga ; but as 
this has none of the qualities of the filiquofae, and has no other 
than that of a fimple vegetable juice, the Edinburgh College 
have left it out in the laft edition of their difpenfatory. It has 
been always the practice to join with the juices of the filiquofae 
a quantity of a native acid juice, formerly that of the acetofa : 
and, for the ufe of the poor, the practice might ftill be continued 
with advantage ; but the difpenfatories have properly enough 
prefcribed the juice of Seville oranges. 

The addition of acids to the juice of the plantse filiquofae, fhows 
fufficiently that the latter do not operate as alkaline or alkalef- 
cent fubftances ; and I am perfuaded that the addition of acids 
renders the juice more certainly effectual, by determining them 
more certainly to an acefcent fermentation. It is hardly necef- 
fary to obferve, that as the volatile parts are fo readily exhaled 
in being expoted to the air, that the fucci adfeorbuticos, when 
intended to be preferved for any time, fhould be kept in clofe 
flopped veffels. 

CARDAMINI. 

The fenfible qualities of this plant, and particularly of its 
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flowers, are fo far inferior to thofe of feveral others of the fili- 
quofse, that I fhould not have thought of taking notice of them 
as fubje&s of the materia medica; but upon the refpettable au- 
thority of Sir George Baker. I think it my duty to inform my 
readers, that the flowers of this plant have been found tolbe very 
effectual remedies in various fpalmodic affections ; and for fur- 
ther information muft refer my readers to the Medical Tranfac- 
tions. Vol. I. art. 19. 

ERYSIMUM. 

Several fpecies of this genus have been taken notice of by 
materia medica writers ; but I am to fpeak only of the eryfimum 
officinale, and of this, not for the general qualities of the fili- 
quofe, which it does not poffefs in any confiderable degree, but 
for a particular purpofe to which it has been especially applied, 
which is the cute of hoarfenefs. It is in common to almofl all 
the filiquofe plants, that in being fwallowed, they ftimulate the 
mucous glands of the fauces, and thereby excite a more copious 
excretion of mucus. When hoarfenefs therefore depends, as it 
often does, upon the interrupted fecretion of this fluid, it is ob- 
vious that the ftimulus we fpeak of may be ufeful. For this pur- 
pofe, it has been common to employ the Eryfimum ; which, 
however, has been generally prefcribed in an injudicious man- 
ner, along with many other things of no meaning : and the mofl 
fimple form, of merely the juice of the eryfimum, with an equal 
part of honey or fugar, is certainly the mofl proper. 

If the eryfimum in this bufinefs has any advantage over the 
other plants of the order, it feems to me to be its having lefs 
acrimony than others, which allows it to be more freely and fre- 
quently ufed. When the eryfimum was not at hand, I have 
found that the fyrup of horfe-radifh would fupply its place ; but 
this fyrup muft be made very weak, otherwile it cannot be fre- 
quently ufed or long continued, without rendering the fauces fore 
and uneafy. I have found that one drachm of the root, frefh, 
fcraped down, was enough for four ounces of boiling water, to 
be infufed in a clofe veffel for two hours, and made into a fyrup 
with double its weight in fugar. A tea-fpoonful or two of this 
fvrup, fwallowed leifurely, or at leaft repeated two or three times, 
we have found often very fuddenly effectual in relieving hoarfe- 
nefs. 

BRASSICA. 

The various fpecies of this employed in diet I have taken no- 
tice of in my firft part. The title is repeated here as a medi- 
cinal fubjeel ; and with this view it is to be obferved, that the 
various fpecies or varieties of this genus differ from almofl all 
the other plants of the order, by their poffeffing lefs, at leaft in 
their leaves, of the acrimony peculiar to it. By this they are 
better fuited to the purpofe of diet ; and they are efpecially fit- 
ted to this purpofe by their greater fucculency, and by their con- 
taining, as above obferved, a large proportion of faccharine matter. 
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Though they are deficient of that acrimony that feems to give 
peculiar power to the iiliquofse, and as they are called Antifcor- 
butic plains, the braffica has ftill very great powers as fuch ; and 
taken in largely as aliments, they have proved an effectual cure 
of the difeaf'e. This 1 afcribe to their acefcency ; and now it is 
well known, that if by proper art they are made to undergo an acef- 
cent fermentation, and can be preferred in that ftate, they are a 
very effectual means, both of obviating and curing fcurvy. The 
art of preparing cabbage for this purpofe, and making what is 
called Saur Kraut, is now fo well known, and defcribed in fo 
many books, that it is not neceflary for me to infert it here. 
RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. 

The root of this only is employed ; and it affords one of the 
mod acrid fubilances of this order, and therefore proves a pow- 
erful llimulant, whether externally or internally employed. Ex- 
ternally, it readily inflames the fkin, and proves a rubefacient 
that may be employed with advantage in palfy and rheumatifm ; 
and if its application be longer continued, it brings on a blifter- 
ing, with the effe£l I formerly mentioned. 

Taken internally, I have faid in what manner its llimulant 
power in the fauces may be managed for the cure of hoarfenefs. 
Received into the ftomach, it ftimulates this, and promotes di- 
gcflion, and therefore is properly employed as a condiment with 
our animal food. If it be infufed in water, and a portion of this 
iniulion be taken with a large draught of warm water, it readily 
proves emetic, and may either be employed by itfelf to excite 
vomiting, or to afiift the operation of other emetics. 

Infufed in wine, and taken into the ftomach, it proves ftimu- 
lant to the nervous fyftem, and is thereby ufeful in palfy ; and 
if employed in large quantity, it proves heating to the whole bo- 
dy : and hereby it proves often ufeful in chronic rheumatifm, 
whether arifmg from fcurvy or other caufes. Bergius has given 
us a particular method of exhibiting this root, which is by cut- 
ting it down, without bruiting, into very fmall pieces ; and thefe, 
if fwallowed without chewing, may be taken down in large quan- 
tity, to that of a table-fpoonful : and the author alledges, that 
in this way, taken every morning, for a month together, this 
root has been extremely ufeful in athritic cafes ; which, how- 
ever, I fuppofe to have been of the rheumatic kind. 

It would feem, that in this manner employed, analogous to 
the ufe of unbruifed muftard-feed, it gives out in the ftomach 
its fubtle volatile parts, that ftimulate confiderably without in- 
flaming. The matter of horfe-radifh, like the fame matter of the 
other filiquofe plants, carried into the blood- veffels, paffes readily 
to the kidneys, and proves a powerful diuretic, and is therefore 
ufeful in dropfy ; and we need not fay, that in this manner, by 
promoting both urine and perfpiration, it has been long known 
as one of the moft powerful antifcorbut'ics. 
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SINAPI. 

The feeds of this are the part only employed : and it has been 
common for the purpofe of medicine to diftinguifh two kinds of 
it, the Sinapis Nigra and the Sinapis Alba; which though they 
feem to be of different fpecics, hardly differ in their fenfible qua- 
lities, and for every perfon may be indifferently ufed. 

This feed contains a volatile part very pungent to the fmell 
and trifle. Treated by diftillation with water, it gives out an 
effcntial oil which difcovers the fame acrimony that is found in 
the whole fubftance, and fhows that the acrimony of this depends 
upon that. The fame fubftance contains alfo a portion of mild 
oil, which may be obtained by expreflion from the powdered feed ; 
and when this is done, the acrid and active parts are found in 
the pafte that remains after the expreffion of the mild oil. 

In thefe feeds there is a large portion of farinaceous matter, 
capable of fermentation, under which the volatile oil is more 
evolved, and (hows its activity more readily : hence it is that 
the frelh powder fhows little pungency, and a good deal of bit- 
ternefs ; whereas, when it has been moiflened with vinegar, and 
fet by for a day, it becomes confiderably more acrid, as is well 
known to thofe who prepare muftard for the ufe of the table. 
This applies alfo particularly to its external ufe. Muftard, any 
how moiflened and applied to the fkin, will become in time ru- 
befacient and bliftering ; but as prepared for the table, is more 
immediately active than the freih powder ; and therefore we 
have done improperly in ordering the frelh powdered muftard 
in our fmapifms, as the table-muftard would be much more 
quickly effectual. 

Muftard thus applied externally has all the powers of the 
tiorfe-radifh mentioned in the laft article ; and 1 am much fur- 
prifed that the learned Profeffor Murray Ihould affert, that muf- 
tard ftimulates the fyftem lefs than the ordinary veficatories ; that 
is, as I fuppofe, than cantharides : but to me the bufmefs feems 
quite otherwife. Muftard, in its powdered ftate, taken inter- 
nally, has all the powers and effects of the other filiquofe; but 
they are here more active and powerful than in almoft any other, 
except it may be the raphanus rufticanus laft treated of. 

A practice, fo far as I can learn, firft begun in this city about 
fifty years ago, has been fince very frequent. It confifts in giv- 
ing the muftard-feed entire and unbruifed, to the quantity of 
half an ounce, or as much as an ordinary table-fpoon will contain. 
This does not prove heating in the ftomach ; but ftimulates the 
inteftinal canal, and commonly proves laxative, or at leaft fup- 
ports the ufual daily excretion. It commonly alfo increafes the 
iecreticn of urine ; but in this I have found it frequently to fail. 
In giving it twice a day, as our common practice is, I have not 
found it to ftimulate the fyftem or heat the body ; but it muft cer- 
tainly have that effect if it anfwers in the Swedifh practice, by 
Vol. II. N 
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giving it four or five times a-day to prevent the recurrence of in- 
termittent fevers. 

I truft very readily to the teftimony of Bergius, when he tells 
us that he has in this way often cured vernal intermittents ; and 
the more readily, when his candour acknowledges that it is not 
fufficient for curing autumnal quartans. It will be more readily 
underftood, that the bruifed feed, taken in large quantity along 
with fome ardent fpirits, may not only be more powerful for this 
purpofe ; but alfo, that fuch dofes may ftimulate too much ; and, 
as Van Swieten informs us, may induce a violent fever. 

Bergius fays, that in protracled and frequently recurring in- 
termittent fevers, he had joined powdered muftard with the Pe- 
ruvian bark with a good effccT:. He obferves, that under this 
management, his patients had frequently felt a heat at their fto- 
mach, but it was without any harm. 

I cannot finifli this fubjecl; without obferving two very differ- 
ent opinions with refpect to it. ProfefTor Murray fays, that muf- 
tard gives an agreeable fenfation in the ftomach, and gives in 
him a cheerfulnefs to the mind : " Ita adjuvat cibi concodtionem, 
ventriculo fenfum gratum impertit, mentique certe in memet 
hilaritatem haud mediocrem, forfitan ex aere fixo quod extrica- 
tur, conciliat." Linnccus gives a very contrary opinion : " Nimi- 
us ufus (fays he) caufatur languorem et tollit leetitiam." I can- 
not vouch for the truth of either opinion. 
D. ALLIACE^.. 

The plants to be taken notice of under this title are all of them 
fpecies of the fame genus ; and though there are plants of other 
genera which have the odour peculiar to this, and may perhaps 
have fomewhat of its qualities, they have not fo much of it as to 
deferve being taken notice of here. 

Of the fpecies of allium, feveral may be treated of as of very 
fimilar virtue : but thefe virtues are mod confiderable in the Al- 
lium Sativum of Linnceus; and therefore we are to treat of this 
in the firfl place, under the title of Garlic. 

ALLIUM SATIVUM. 

The whole of the plant has fomewhat of the fame qualities ; 
but it is the root only that is employed in medicine. This is of a 
fhong pungent odour, and of a very acrid tafle. Thefe qualities 
depend upon a very volatile part, which is readily diffipated by 
drying, if the roots be bruifed and the interior parts be expofed 
to the air, or by boiling in water. This volatile fubflance is at 
leafl in part an effential oil, which may be obtained by diftilla- 
tion in the ordinary manner ; and like the oils of many of the 
filiquofee, finks in water. In all thefe rcfpects, the alliacese are 
fimilar to the filiquofse, as they are alfo in virtue, although ftill 
with fome little difference in their chemical qualities. 

The alliacese are not fo entirely extracted by fpirit of wine as 
the filiquofae ; and though the former are in part extracted, they 
are not carried over with the fpirit in dinillation as the latter are. 
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Though the qualities of the alliacese are not fo readily diflipated 
by drying as thofe of the filiqupfse are ; yet they always, by any 
drying, fuffer fome diminution of their virtue ; and by urging 
the drying further, it may be diffipated entirely. In my opinion, 
Dr. Lexuis improperly propofes the dried garlic to be ufed in any 
proportion as a medicine. 

The medicinal qualities of garlic are very confiderable ; and 
I take notice of them firft.as they are externally applied. Garlic 
bruifed and applied to the fit'in readily inflames it ; and applied 
for fome time will raife a blifter, as we have faid of muftard and 
liorfe-radifh : but the effects of the bliftering are not fo perma- 
nent nor fo flow in healing from the garlic as from the filoquofc 
It may however be a queftion, whether the very diffufible nature 
of the garlic may not in fome cafes give a more immediate and 
confiderable ftimulus to the whole fyftem than the filiquous fub- 
ftances do. 

Garlic, taken into the ftomach, feems to ftimulate this organ 
and favor digeftion, and may therefore be confidered as an ufeful 
condiment of our food ; but both its odour and tafte are fo dif- 
agreeable to many perfons, that in many cafes they are inadmif- 
fible : but as in warm climates it is faid to be much milder both 
in fmell and tafte, it may in thefe be more frequently and largely 
employed. 

Even in its mod acrid ftate, it is admitted into many of our 
fauces in fmall proportion. Its diffufible odour is very readily 
and largely communicated to the air of the ftomach ; and therelore 
effects not only the eructations, but even the ordinary exhalations, 
pretty conftantly arifingfrom that organ. It is thereby often dif- 
agreeable to the perfons who have eaten it, and more fo ftill to 
byftanders ; but all this may be fomewhat corrected by fome vo- 
latile aromatics which have been at the fame time taken in. 

The ftimulus of garlic taken into the ftomach is readily com- 
municated to the reft of the fyftem, and is certainly heating and 
inflammatory to the whole. In all cafes, therefore^ in which a 
phlogiftic diathefis, or other irratibility, already prevails, large 
dofes of it may be very hurtful. It is probable, that from in- 
stances of its improper ufe, fome authors, imbued themfelves 
with the ftrongeft prejudices againft it, have given us too ftrong 
affcrtions of its general baneful qualities ; and on the other 
hand, many, under no fuch prejudices, have celebrated garlic as 
one of the moft ufeful medicines. 

Its ftimulus is more readily and quickly diffufed over the fyf- 
tem than that of almoft any other fubftance known. It not only 
affedts the perforation and fecretion of urine, but feems to per- 
vade every veflel of the fyftem : and Bennetts account of its ef- 
fects appearing fo fuddenly in iffues, is a ftrong proof of this. 
By its ftimulus being thus diffufible and powerful, it certainly 
may be ufeful in many difeaies ; as, wherever there is a langour 
of the circulation in any part, or wherever there are interrupted 
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fecretions. Accordingly, Hs diaphoretic and diuretic powers 
have been often ufeful in dropfy. Dr. Sydenham found fome 
dropfies cured bv garlic alone. 

From what we know of fome of the other fpecies of this genus, 
there can be no doubt of the allium fativum being a remedy for 
the fcurvy. 

As taken in any manner, and even as externally applied, it fo 
readily appears in the vapour arifing from the lungs, there can 
be no doubt of its promoting the fecretions, and therefore the 
exhalations, from that organ. Its ufe, therefore, in pituituus 
aflhma, and even in fpafmodic aflhma requiring expedloration, 
will be readily admitted ; and I am ready to allow what has been 
afferted, 'that even in its external application to the foles of the 
feet, it has been ufeful in thofe difeafes. 

The alexipharmic virtues of garlic have been much»celebrated j 
and fo far as diaphoretic and antifeptic powers can prove fuch, 
garlic has as good pretenfions as many others. Even in the plague, 
which is fo commonly attended with a low fever, it is probable 
enough that it may have been ufeful : but the virtues which 
have been afcribed to it, of obviating and refilling contagion ap- 
pear to me extremely doubtful. 

The flimulant powers of garlic, like that of many other fub- 
flances already mentioned, may be employed for preventing the 
recurrence of intermittent fevers ; and Bergius tells us, that he 
has feen quartans cured by it. He gives us a particular manner 
of ufmg it in the following paragraph : " Incipiendum a bulbulo 
unico mane et vefperi, fed quotidie unus bulbulus fuper adden- 
dus, ufquedum 4 vel 5 bulbulos fumferit aeger qualibet vice. Si 
febris tunc evanuit, diminuenda erit dofis, et fumcit poflea fu- 
mere unicum vel etiam binos bulbulos, mane et vefperi, per 
plures feptimanas." 

The fame author takes notice of a particular virtue of garlic 
in the cure of deafnefs ; and I am ready to believe it, as I have 
myfelf feveral times found the juice of onion in fuch cafes very 
ufeful. Bergius 1 s manner of ufmg the garlic it will be proper to 
give in his own words : " In furditate rheumatica fsepius leva- 
men attulit, lenam bombycinam fucco allii imbiberc, illamque 
auri intrudere, repetitis vicibus per diem unicum. Meatus au- 
ditoriu, inde rubet, dolet et fenfibilis lit per diem unum alte- 
rumques, turn prurit, tandemque, defquamatur, redeunte fsepe 
audhu." 

Garlic, as a medicine, is employed in different forms. Some- 
times the cloves dipped in oil are fwallowed entire ; and in this 
way a number of cloves may be taken at the fame time, without 
proving warm on the flomach, though manifeflly acting on the 
fyftem as diuretic and otherwise. This I take to be the admini- 
ftration of Bergius in the cure of intermittents mentioned above. 
For perfons who cannot fwallow the entire cloves, they are cut 
down without bruifing into fmail pieces ; and in this way a con- 
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fiderable quantity, if fwallowed without being chewed, maybe 
taken at once, and without proving very warm in the ftomach, 
although it be found to be an a&ive medicine. When the garlic 
cannot, in any ofthefe ways, be taken in a fomewhat entire Hate, 
it is to be bruifed ; and, with powders coinciding with the in- 
tention of the garlic, the whole is made into pills : but it is not 
a very proper formula for long keeping, as the active parts of the 
garlic are readily diflipated by drying. Thefe active parts are 
more certainly preferved by infufmg the bruifed garlic in warm 
water, and after a due infulion making the liquor into afyrup of 
oxymel in trie manner of the London difpenfatory. In this iorm 
the garlic is confiderably powerful ; but cannot be taken in any 
confiderable quantity, without irritating the fauces, and even the 
ftomach : and in any quantity, in which I could introduce thofe 
forms of the medicine, I have been often difappointed of its diu- 
retic effects. 

ALLIUM SCORODO PRASUM. 

This -is the fpecies which in its acrimony comes neareft to the 
allium fativum ; but I do not know of its being ufed as a medi- 
cine, though it might perhaps be conveniently done; as the bulbs 
in the flower heads might be fwallowed more eafily than the 
cloves of the allium fativum. 

ALLIUM CEPA. 

This contains a very volatile part, which however flies offfo 
readily upon the fubftance being cut into and expofed to the air, 
that it cannot be directed to any medical purpofe. What remains 
when this is diinpated, has both in fmell and tafle a great deal of 
. the acrimony of the garlic ; but both in fo much a milder degree, 
that though there can be no doubt of its flimulatir.g the ftomach 
fo much as to prove an ufeful condiment to our food, and though 
it certainly paffes both by perfpiration and urine, and therefore 
may be ufeful, yet it does not feem poffible to find in it an active 
remedy. Befides the acrid matter peculiar to the genus, it con- 
tains alfo a faccharine and mucilaginous fubftance j which is a 
nutritious matter, and may in the whole of its fubftance be em- 
ployed as an ufeful antifcorbutic. All the fpecies of allium have 
been by many writers commended as ufeful in nephritic and cal- 
culous cafes ; but they do not feem to act otherwife than as diu- 
retics ; the ufe of which, in nephritic and calculous cafes, is in 
general very doubtful. It does not feem neceffary to mention 
the ufe of onions externally applied in promoting fuppuration ; 
for as they are employed in a heated ftate, they do not feem to 
have more power than that of other mucilaginous poultices. The 
ufe of their juice in the cure of deafnefs, by a few drops put into 
the ear at bed-time, I have mentioned above on the fubject of 
the allium fativum. 

Some other fpecies of allium, as the allium porrum, allium 
afcalonicum, allium fiftulofum, and allium fchaenoprafum, are 
employed in diet ; but hardly in medicine, as their qualities are 
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in a lefs confiderable degree than thofe we have already mention- 
ed. In diet, the allium porrum affords a large quantity of nutri- 
tious matter, and the afcalonicum is conveniently employed as 
an agreeable condiment, having much kfs of the odour that is 
difagreeable in the allium fativum, or even in the ccpa. 
E. CONIFERS. 

Of this order only two genera, the pinus and the juniperug, 
are to be taken notice of here ; for though there are many other 
plants that belong to this as a natural order, there are many of 
them of very different qualities from thofe we are to treat of; or 
if fome of them have fomewhat of the lame qualities, they have 
them not in fuch a degree as to entitle them to have a place in 
the materia medica of Europe. 

PINUS. 

This genus comprehends a great number of fpecies very much 
of the fame qualities ; but in what different degrees I cannot ex- 
actly determine, and I do think it neceffary to attempt it j for it 
appears to me that the virtues of all of them depend upon the 
Turpentine they contain, and it is properly the virtues of this 
well-known fubflance which we are to treat of here. 

This indeed again has been confidered as of different fpecies ; 
and it may be allowed that they are different in the degree in 
which they pofiefs the general qualities, but I doubt much if this 
difference is in any cafe fo confiderable as to affeel the purpofes 
of medicine ; and I am of opinion that the Edinburgh college 
have done rightly in taking into the lift of their materia medica 
the terebinthina larigna, or as it is commonly called the Veneta, 
only. And as this is the only kind that has been the fubject of. 
my obfervation, it is this only I am to be underftood more ilricl- 
lyto fpeak of here: but I hope, that what I am to fay v/ill ap- 
ply to all the other fpecies which have been or may be in ufe. 

Turpentine in its entire ftate is an acrid fubflance, and when 
applied to the fkin inflames it to a confiderable degree. It might 
perhaps by itfelf be an ufeful rubefacient, but when we would 
prevent its operation from going too far, it is not eafy to wafh it 
off the fkin. When it was employed in the emplaftrum volatile 
of the former editions of the Edinburgh difpeniatory, it proved 
a very powerful rubefacient, more powerful than that of the vo- 
latile alkali combined with exprefled oils. 

The only difficulty I have found in the employment of turpen- 
tine in this form was, that it often gave more pain than my pa- 
tients would willingly bear, and that it was neceffary to take it 
away before it had the effects in removing the pains of the joints 
for which it had been applied. 

From this account of the acrimony of turpentine, it will readi- 
ly appear that it was, if ever, improperly applied fo« frefh 
wounds ; and whatever has been faid in this relpect bv former 
writers of the power of this or of other fubftances under the 
name of balfams ; very much of the fame nature, mud have 
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proceeded upon miftake. It is true, when wounds or ulcers, 
from a flaccidity of the parts, do not come to a proper fuppura- 
tion, the ltimulus of turpentine maybe of ufe : but even in that 
cafe the turpentine or balfams of the fame nature cannot be pro- 
perly employed alone, but mull be diffufed and involved in fome 
fubftance that may moderate their acrimony, as in the digeftive 
fo commonly employed by our furgeons. 

I take it to be an improvement in modern furgery, that to frefh 
wounds, and even to them in their fuppurating ftate, no appli- 
cations but of the mildeft kind arc to be made, and that the ap- 
plication of tcrebinthinated fubitances are not only unneceflary 
but may be hurtful. 

Thefe are the obfcrvations I can make on the external ufe of 
turpentine, but its internal ufe has been alfo very frequent. Up- 
on account of its difagreeable acrimony in the mouth and fauces, 
it cannot be eafily taken by itfelf into the itomach, but mult be 
accompanied with fome other matter, as fugar, honey, or yolk 
of egg, fo employed as to (often its acrimony, and ferve to dif- 
fufe it in a liquid, or it may by means of a powder be brought in- 
to the form of pills. But however ibftened or exhibited, it is 
ready in any large quantity to be warm in the ftomach, and to 
give that uneafmefs or ficknefs which, as we judge, arifes from 
fubitances not readily mifcible with the animal fluids. 

There can be no doubt of its ftimulating the ftomach, and 
communicating from thence a ftimulus to the whole fyftem ; but 
its peculiar effects in this way I have not had occanon to difcern. 

As it proceeds farther in the alimentary canal, it manifeftly 
ftimulates this, and proves more or lefs a laxative, though it 
can hardly be taken in, in fuch quantity as to prove remarkably 
purgative. Its power, however, of ftimulating the inteftines 
appears efpecially when it is employed in glyiters, when to the 
quantity of half an ounce or an ounce it is very diligently tritu- 
rated with volk of egg, fo as to be perfectly diffufed and fufpend- 
ed in a watery liquor, and in this ftate injected into the rectum ; 
we have found it to be one of the molt certain laxatives that could 
be employed in colics and other cafes of obftinate coftivenefs. 

When' it is carried into the biood-veffels, it there fhows its 
power of ftimulating the whole fyftem; and as fuch it has been 
found ufeful in chronic rheumatifm, and, like fome other tere- 
binthinate ftimulants, has been found ufeful in preventing the 
"•out. It fhows conftantly a tendency to pais off by the fecre- 
tion of urine, which it imbues with a peculiar odour, and proves 
very generally diuretic. At the fame time it cannot be doubted 
that it paffes by perforation ; and thefe operations explain very 
well why it has fo often been found ufeful in the fcurvy. 

As it may be readily admitted, that the fame medicines which 
pafs by perfpiration through the fkin will alfo pals by the exhala- 
tion from the lungs ; this will in fome meafure explain the virtues 
that have been afcribed to the terebinthinate fubitances, which 
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come under the title of balfams, in fome difeafes of the breaft. 
— Here, however, is the place to remark, that even from ? mif- 
take, as I judge, with refpecVto the ufe of turpentine in wounds 
and ulcers, and more certainly from a falfe analogy, the ufe of 
it has been transferred to internal ulcers of all kinds. It is, how- 
ever, now very generally underftood, that terebinthinate medi- 
cines are not only ufelefs but commonly very noxious in fuch 
cafes. This was firft pointed out by Dr. Boerhaave, and after 
him, without however his being taken notice of, has been fince 
inculcated by Dr. Fothcrgil. After both, the argument that 
may be employed is, that fuch internal ulcerations are fo far 
from needing the inflammatory flimulus, by which the balfams 
are often ufeful in external ulcers, that it is a flate of too much 
inflammation that prevents their fpontaneous healing. 

With refpect to the internal ufe of turpentine, it is proper to 
remark, that as a diuretic, it has been commended for prevent- 
ing calculous concretions in the urinary paflages, and for carry- 
ing off fuch concretions, whilft they are in a condition to pafsby 
the excretories : but from any thing we yet know of the lithoge- 
neiis of the human body, we cannot perceive a foundation for 
the firft opinion ; and with refpect to the Second, the applying 
fuch a flimulus is always in danger of being hurtful, and com- 
monly proves fo. 

Another operation of turpentine in the urinary paffages is that 
in the cafe of gleets. The pathology of thefe, however, in dif- 
ferent cafes, is not yet fo well afcertained as to teach me to adapt 
a proper remedy to each ; but there is a cafe in which I have 
found the difeafe cured by inducing fome degree of inflamma- 
tion upon the urethra ; and I am perfuaded that turpentine, or 
what is much the fame, the balfam copaivae, operates only in 
this manner; for I have had fome inftances both of turpentine 
and of balfam copaivae producing a manifeft inflammation in the 
urethra to the degree of occafioning a fuppreflion of urine ; but 
at the fame time, when thefe effects went off, a gleet which had 
fubfifted for fome time before was entirely cured. 

It appears to have been the analogy with gleets that has led 
practitioners to employ the terebinthinate medicines in the fiuor 
albus of females ; a difeafe difficult both with refpeel to theory 
and practice. Phyficians Have recommended the ufe of thefe 
medicines in the fluor albus, and I have frequently employed 
them but feldom with fuccefs ; and one hindrance of this has 
been, that few female ftomachs can be brought to bear the quan- 
tities of the medicine that might be neceffary. 

It is time now to obferve, that the whole of the virtues of 
turpentine we have mentioned depend efpecially, if not entirely, 
upon an effential oil ; which by diftillation with water may be 
obtained from it in large quantity, and which is often ufed as a 
medicine in its feparate ftate. Externally applied, this oil irri- 
tates and excites fome degree of inflammation in the {kin, but 
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hot fo readily or fo confidently as the entire turpentine. It is, 
however, an ufeful rubefacient, and feems to be as effectual as 
any of the aromatic oils ; and if it was not for its difagreeable 
odour, it would be more frequently employed than thele along 
with camphire, or otherwife. 

Its ftimulant power externally applied, appears fufficiently 
from hence, that anointed on the fpine it has been found ufeful in 
intermittent fevers. 

Taken into the ftomach, it excites a fenfe of heat, and an un- 
eafmefs of the fame kind as that arifing from the entire turpen- 
tine, and it is equally indigeftible. Carried further into the in- 
teftines, it does not difcover the fame laxative quality as the en- 
tire turpentine. 

It panes readily into the blood-veffels, and there it is common- 
ly determined to the urinary paffages, and increafes the fecretion, 
of urine ; but as it cannot be eafily introduced in large quantity, 
I have never found it a very ufeful diuretic, and noc always a 
fafe one, as fometimes irritating the urinary paffages too much ; 
and of which we have too remarkable inftances from Dr. Steed' 
man in the Edinburgh Medical E flays, Vol. II. art. 5. 

It feems to be a very diffufible ftimulus, and probably pervades 
the whole fyftem. It feems to irritate the extremities of the 
veffels every where ; and the ufe of it which the Drs. Pitcaim 
and Cheyne have propofed in the fciatica, is very probable. I have 
never indeed found anv perfon's ftomach to bear it in the quan- 
tity they have propofed, and therefore I perhaps have been dif- 
appointed of its effects in the entire cure of thedifeafe ; but even 
in leffer dofes I have frequently found it an ufeful remedy. 

As the pix liquida, or tar, is a matter that, by a particular 
mode of burning well known, is procured from various trees of 
the pine kind, it falls to be mentioned here. It is properly an 
empyreumatic oil of turpentine, and not only retains much of 
the ftimulant power of that, but perhaps poffeffes alfofome others 
acquired by the burning ; fo that it has been fuppofed to have 
powers analogous to thofe of turpentine. It is, however, a fub- 
ftance more diiagreeable than the turpentine or its oil ; and in 
feveral trials of the pilukepicia? of the Pharmacopoeia Pauperum, 
I have never found them of any fpecial ufe. 

A mixture of equal parts of tar and mutton-fuet, or of five 
parts of tar to two of wax, forms an ointment which fome have 
thought of ufe in certain ulcerations ; but I have never found 
that in any cafe it anfwered better than ointments with a more 
moderate impregnation of turpentine : and the tar ointment ap- 
plied, as fome have propofed, to cancerous fores, has always ap- 
peared to me to be hurtfully irritating. 

I have met with an empirical practice withrefpect to tar of a 
fingular kind. A leg Of mutton is laid to roaft ; and whilft it 
continues roafting, it is halted with tar inftead of butter. Whilft 
Vol. II. O 
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the roafting goes on, a (harp fkewer is frequently thruft into the 
fubftance of the mutton, to give occafion to the running out of 
gravy ; and with the mixture of tar and gravy to be found in the 
dripping pan, the body is to be anointed all overfor three or four 
nights lucceflively ; whilft lor the fame time the fame body li- 
nen is to be worn. This is alledged to be a remedy in feveral 
cafes of lepra ; and I have had one inftance of its being employ- 
ed in a Lepra ichthyosis with great fucccfs : but for reafons rea- 
dily to be apprehended, I have not had opportunities of repeat- 
ing the practice. 

When treating of tar, it might be expe6led that I fhould treat 
of tar-water ; but I refer that to another head, under which the 
virtues of this liquid will be more properly confidered. 

The virtues afcribed to tar, of obviating and correcting the 
contagion of the fmall-poxdo not deferve any notice. Wallerius 
followed the practice of the vulgar in this affair, and thought it 
wa* attended with fuccefs ; but he is fo candid as to fay, that 
whether the effects were to be afcribed to the ufe of the tar, or 
to other caufts he could not determine. 

In the whole of the above, I have confidered the properties of 
turpentine as in common to the whole of the turpentines afforded 
by the genus of pines ; and I have not thought it neceffary to 
take notice of the various fpecies marked by materia medica 
writers, as proceeding from different kind of pines, or of thofe 
from plants or other genera ; as I have fuppofed the terebin- 
thina larigna to be poffeffed of every virtue neceffary for the 
purpofes of medicine. In all this, however, I may perhaps have 
gone too far ; and I mull own, that fome of the other turpentines 
are more grateful in their odour and milder in their tafte ; and 
i'uch in particular is the Balsamum Canadense : but after all the 
attention I have been able to bellow, I have not perceived that it 
has any peculiar virtues, or in general more power to entitle it 
to the fingular elleem that manv feem to have conceived for it. 
JUNIPERUS. 

This is the other genus of the coniferae we are able to take 
notice of ; and it is very properly connected with the former, 
both by its botanical affinity and by its fimilar virtues. It con- 
tains, minutely diffufed through its whole fubftance, an effential 
oil very much the fame with that of turpentine, only of a more 
agreeable odour. It is manifeflly diuretic, and imbues the 
urine with the fame violet fmell that the turpentines do. 

Whoever attentively confiders the writers on the materia me- 
dica, will, I think, perceive, that all the virtues afcribed to the 
different parts of the juniper may be referred to the effential I 
have mentioned : and I mull obferve, that I have not found it a 
more powerful diuretic than the oil of turpentine ; and though it 
be of a fomewhat more agreeable odour, I have hardly found 
the ftomach receive it in larger quantity than the other. 

The part of juniper chiefly employed in medicine is the ber- 
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ry ; which, efpecially as produced in fomewhat warmer climates 
than ours, contains, diffui'ed over their whole fubftance, particu- 
larly in their feeds, the eflential oil I have mentioned in larger 
quantity. In the common employment of juniper-berries, un- 
lefs pains arc taken, by a ftrong contufion, to break thefe feediB, 
the inlulion is an agreeable, but a weak impregnation ; and there- 
fore of very little power as a medicine. 

When fpirit of wine is applied to thefe feeds, it extracts the 
eflential oil from the hulk, pulp, and bruifed feeds very entirely, 
and carries them over with it in diftillation. By this it proves a 
diuretic, but to my obfei vation never a very powerful one ; and 
when largely ufed, proves more hurtful by the menftruum than 
ufeful by the diuretic quality of the impregnation. To many 
perfons, efpecially after the repeated ufe of it, the proper odour 
ot the juniper berries is fufficiently agreeable ; but to others it 
mult be rendered fo by the addition of fome other aromatics, ffs 
in the aqua juniperi compofita. 

II juniper berries are treated by decoction in water, as hap- 
pens to them in diftillation, and the decoction is afterwards in- 
fpiffated to the confidence of an extract, it gives what is com- 
monly called the Rob Juniperi. As in the preparation of this, it 
is commonly directed to avoid bruifing the feeds, fo a little only 
of the eflential oil is extracted ; and what is extracted is almoft 
entirely diffipated by the boiling. I have always judged this to 
be an inert preparation. It is fweetilh, and very (lightly aroma- 
tic ; but I have never found in it the virtues which Hojfmun and 
others have largely afcribed to it. 

I might here mention the Sandaracha and Olibanum as pro- 
ducts of the juniper ; but as I cannot afcribe to them any medi- 
cinal virtues, I do not think it necefiary to take any notice of 
them. 

JUNIPERUS SABINA. 
This we have already mentioned under the title of the Fcetids, 
and fhall fay more of it under the title of Emmenagogues. 
F. BALSAMICA. 
After the confederation of turpentine, I fet down this title, be- 
caufe almoft the whole of the fubltanr.es called Balfamshave the 
form and confiftence of turpentine ; and feem to confift of this 
for the greater part of their fubftance. Accordingly, I think they 
are of very fimilar virtues ; or how far thefe, in the different 
fpecies, are different, I find it difficult to afcertain. 
BALSAMUM COPAIV^. 
This is of a thinner confidence than the Venice turpentine ; 
and plainly for this reafon, that it contains a greater proportion of 
eflential oil, which it affords by diftillation with water. Its vir- 
tues, whatever they are, depend upon this eflential oil ; for when 
this is drawn off by diftillation, the refinous fubftance remaining 
is without fmell or tafte. The oil feparated has not been em- 
ployed as a medicine j but I dare fay it may, like oil of turpen- 
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tine, be employed as Hoffman propofes, with a double qun- 
of hog's lard, in paralytic cafes. 

The entire balfam has been pretty much employed ; but 
virtues of it, like thofe of the other balfams, have been 
much miftaken. A certain writer has treated profeffedly of this 
balfam, but very differently from other monographers ; he very 
candidly points out the mifchievous confequences of its large 
life ; and as it applies to the other balfams as well as this, \j 
it will be for the inftru6Upn of fludents, if I fhali here tranknbe 
what Dr. Hope has faid upon the fuhjecl. 

After giving an account of the virtues commonly afcribed to 
this balfam, he gives the following paragraph. 

" Hsec autem omnia in rcfenfuis affe ctibus prseftat fub divina 
benediclione Balfamum Copayva, fi genuinum nolloque mango- 
nio corruptum vel infra£lum, clebito tempore et modo, juftaque 
quantitate a prudenti medico et exercitato chirurgo adhibetur, 
largiori enim dofi, vel longiori, quam par efi, minufve opportu- 
no tempore affumtum fulphure fuo ballamico et acri ftnfiles tu- 
nicas primarum viarum extimulat, humores nimis exagitat, etfic 
febres, haemorrhagias, cephalalgias, cordis palpitationes, dolores 
et ardores ventris, aliaque incommodo parit. In fpecie phthifi 
ct ulcere renum laborantibus abufus balfami Brafilienfis facile 
tuffim exafperat, hsemoptoen et milium omentum infert, febrem- 
que lentom intendit. Nephriticis quoque frcqucntius et largius 
exhibitum dolores et inflammatior.es renum adauget. Dyfente- 
ria maligna etlienteria notha, quse ex denudatione tunica? nervse 
veniriculi ac inteflinorum oritur, vexatis balfamum nollrum pro- 
pinatum, vel clvfmatibus additum fsepe ardores internos excitaf- 
i'e obfervavi. In omnibus igitur alvi fluoribus, ab humorum in 
primis viis collectorum acrimonia natis, et cum gravi inteflino- 
rum inflammatione junctis, balfamum Copayva affumtum plus 
obeft, quam prodeft. In miclu cruento et dyfuria fenum, ab hu- 
morum falfedine producla, fimiliter nocet, quiafanguinem nimis 
commovet, et vias urinarias, jam dolorifice affe6las, magis irritat. 
!Nec etiam extus adhibiturn balfamum Brafilienfe femper et ubi- 
vis conducit, quia vulneribus et ulcei ibus nondum fatis deterfis, 
feu a pure inhaerente liberatis,admotum intempeftive cicatricem 
inducit, et fie ulcera faepe numero finuofa infert, qua; brevi tem- 
pore recrudefcunt et difficilius fanantur." Ex Differtatione, D. 
Frid. Wilh. Hoppe, apud Valentini Indian literatum, p. 624. 

In late times, the chief ufe of the balfam copaivas has been in 
the cafe of gleets ; and of this I have fpoken fufficiently above 
on the fubje6l of turpentine. I have been frequently difappoint- 
«d of its effects, perhaps from my miftaking the nature of the 
cafe ; but I believe frequently from its being taken in too fmall 
quantity, the patient's flcrmach often refufingto admit of a larger. 
I have fometimes had fuccefs with it, but have frequently found 
it too irritating and very hurtful. Wherever I could fufpeel ul- 
ceration in the urinary paffnges, there, it was efpecially hurtful. 
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With refpecl to its ufe in the fluor albus, I have nothing to add 
to what I have faid above. 

As I have obferved above, that turpentine, in acting upon the 
inteftines, proves laxative ; fo the fame has been obferved, and 
I have myfelf obferved it, of balfam copaivse. Whether a cer- 
tain effect of balfam copaivse is to be imputed to this operation, 
I cannot determine ; but muft obferve what I have learned from 
an empirical practitioner, that it gives relief in hemorrhoidal af- 
fections ; and I have frequently employed it with fuccefs : for 
this purpofe, it is to be given from twenty to forty drops, proper- 
ly mixed with powdered fugar, once or twice a-day. 
BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM. 

This is a terebinthinate fubftance, and procured from a tree 
that is a fpecies of the terebinthus. It is of a ftronger flavour, 
and of more acrimony than moft others ; but what peculiar vir- 
tues arife from hence is not well afcertairied. It was formerly 
much celebrated for the virtues as the other balfams ; but at pre- 
fent it is little ufed in our practice, poflibly from our felcicm 
having it in its genuine ftate. 

The Angular power in wounds of the nerves, afcribed to it by 
Van Swicten, is not confirmed by the experience of our furgeons ; 
who truft more to cutting through the nerve, to emollient appli- 
cations, and to the obviating the effects of the irritation by the in- 
ternal ufe of opium, than to any balfam poured into the wound. 

We may readily admit of the virtue afcribed to it by Sydenham, 
of curing the coiica pictonum, as its laxative qualities are ana- 
logous to what we know of turpentine and balfam copaivse. 

The warm commendations beftowed by 'Dr. Hoffman upon 
the tincture of it in fpirit of wine, I have not attempted to ex- 
amine by experience ; but they appear to be no other than that 
of a general ltimulant power, which poffibly we can obtain from 
many other fubftances. 

BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM. 

This, with a very agreeable flavour, is in tafte the mildeft of 
all the balfams. It has been celebrated for the fame pectoral vir- 
tues as the others ; and we can only fay, that from its mildnefs, 
it may be the moft innocent. 

BENZOINUM. 

The place of this here is not the fame that it holds in my ca- 
talogue ; but I fet it down here on my fuppofing a certain rela- 
tion of it to the immediately foregoing balfams. The benzoin 
is a Angular compofition of an acid fait with an oily and refinous 
fubftance ; but as a faline matter of the fame kind is found in 
moft of the turpentines and balfams, it may be fuppofed that 
there is an affinity between this and all the balfams we have been 
mentioning. 

It appears to me, that the benzoin affords an analogy for ex- 
plaining the compofition of all thefe ; though chemiilry is yet 
far from being able to explain the various combinations which 
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nature makes in vegetables. For the chemical hiftory of ben- 
zoin, I muft refer to feveral late writers who have treated of it ; 
but I take no notice of them, as they have thrown no light on 
its ufe in medicine. 

The flowers, which is the only preparation employed, are ma- 
nifeftly a faline fubftance of the acid kind, of confiderable acri- 
mony and ftimulant power, as I have found in every trial of them 
I have made. It has been recommended as a pectoral ; and I 
have employed it in fome afchmatic cafes without hnding it of 
ufe ; and in a dofe of half a drachm it appeared to be heating 
and hurtful. 

STYRAX CALAMITA. 

I fubjoin this fubftance here, as it contains, though in lefs pro- 
portion, the fame effewtial fait as ths benzoin ; and therefore 
may be fuppofed of the fame nature and virtue. — What thefe 
virtues are, is not at all afcertained ; and it is lb little employed 
in our practice, that I have had no opportunity of judging of 
them from experience. 

STYRAX LIQUIDA. 

The origin of this is not well afcertained ; and therefore we 
have no analogy for afcertaining the nature of it but from the 
name of Styrax, commonly applied to it. On account of the 
name I have fet it down here ; and for this further reafon, that 
the odour of it fomewhat approaches to that of the ftyrax cala*- 
nr.ita. If I confulted in its confidence, and by the acrimony of 
its tafte, it greatly refembles thefe. 

Hitherto it has been almoft only employed for external ufe ; 
and in that, to what particular purpofes it is adapted is not well 
determined : but very lately I have been informed, from an em- 
pirical practice, that, mixed with fome unctuous fubltances irt 
the proportion of one part of ftyrax to two of ung. balilicon ni- 
grum, it has been of remarkable fervice in paralytic cafes, and 
particularly in a debility of the limbs following rickets. 
G. R E S I N O S A. 
MYRRHA. 

I begin with this, that I may not feparate fubftances which 
Ihould be confidered together. 

This is a gummy relin, which has long been confidered as a 
valuable medicine, and feems entitled to fome efteem by its fen- 
fible qualities, and by the acrid matter that a chemical examina- 
tion fhows it to contain. 

Its proper virtues, however, feem to me to have been mif- 
taken. It manifeftly ftimulates the ftomach, and, when taken in 
moderate quantity, promotes appetite and digeltion : but taken 
in larger quantity, as in half a drachm or two fcruples for a dofe 
it raifes a difagreeable fenfation of heat in the ftomach, and at 
the fame time occafions a frequency of pulfe and a fenfe of heat 
over the whole body. From this power, it may fometimes be 
ufeful in that fiaccidity of the fyftem which is fo often connected 
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with a retention of the menfes ; but we cannot perceive that it 
has any peculiar power of determining to the uterine veffels, and 
therefore that it has not any title to be fuppofed, as it has uiually 
been, an emmenagogue. By its fenfible qualities, it has not 
even fo much pretenfion to that as the fetid gums. 

Another virtue afcribed to myrrh by feveral writers, and of 
late recommended in England, is that of a pectoral, and propofed 
to be employed even in phthifical and heclic cafes. From my 
conftant and frequently repeated obfervation of the heating qua- 
lities of myrrh, I cannot readily admit of fuch a meafure ; and 
upon feveral trials, 1 have found no benefit from the ufe of it 
and often manifeftly harm from it, when it was either given large- 
ly or frequently repeated. I am pleafed with the discretion, of 
C art he ufe r ; who, though extravagant in the commendation of 
myrrh, has this pafTage : " Blande attenuat, et imminenten flui- 
dorum non minus qu'am. folidorum corruptionem avertit, vel 
jam ■prxfcntem, febre lenta, tamen aut hectica nondum ftipatam, 
efficaciffime corrigit." 

The myrrh has been much employed externally in ulcers of 
various kinds, and has been much celebrated for what are called 
its balfamic and its antifeptic virtues. There is indeed no doubt 
of its poffefiing the virtues of the balfams ; but its acrimony is 
perhaps greater than in any of thefe, and the whole of its vir- 
tues are now almoft entirely deferted by the prefent practition- 
ers of furgery. 

If the virtues of myrrh are to be employed, they may be ex- 
tracted either by water or fpirit of wine ; and, for moll purpofes, 
properly enough by a proof-fpirit. The extracts by fpirit of wine 
are more acrid ; thofe by water more mild. 

If its flimulant qualities are efpecially required, Dr. Stahl is 
right in alledging that the quantity of myrrh in the fpirituous 
tincture will go as far as twice that quantity of the myrrh in fub- 
ftance. But if the opinion of the moft part of ph) ficians be to 
be followed, that the myrrh is moft fafely employed in a milder 
ftate, the extraction by water will belt anfwer the purpofe ; and 
it has been fpecioufly propofed, that the myrrh in fubflance 
ihould be given to be chewed in the mouth and no part of it 
fwallowed down but what is diffolved in the faliva. 
LADANUM. 

This (lands next in my catalogue ; but I think it might have 
been omitted altogether ; as it is never now employed internal- 
ly as a medicine for any purpofe whatever. It is retained in- 
deed in the (hops, and enters fome external compofitions ; but it 
feems to be rather for its grateful odour than for any fpecific 
virtue. 

GUAIACUM. 

This medicine was lirft brought into ufe for the cure of the ve- 
nereal difeafe, foon after that difeafe appeared in Europe. For 
fome time after that period, it continued to be the remedy chief- 
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ly employed : and it is impoflible to reject the teflimonies given 
them, and frequently fince, of the cures performed by it alone. 
There are, however, alio many teitiinonies of its inefficacy ; and 
as foon as the ufe and proper adminiftration of mercury came to 
be known, the efficacy of this was found to be fo confiderable and 
certain, that it foon came to be the remedy generally employed, 
and at the fame time the guaiacum came to be generally neglected. 

Some indeed have fince, particularly Dr. Boerhaave, entered 
a favourable opinion of its ufe in venereal cafes, under a proper 
adminiftration ; and Astruc has given a particur opinion, that it 
is efpecially fuited to fyphilis combined with fcrophula. I have 
had no opportunity of examining this later opinion by experi- 
ment : and with refpect to its ufe in fyphilis, I have not of late 
met with any inftance in which the guaiacum alone was employed, 
nor do I know of any practitioners in Europe who now trull to 
it alone, or who have had fuccefs with it. 

We are therefore to fay no more of the ufe of guaiacum in the 
venereal difeafe ; but it has been celebrated for many other vir- 
tues. By many the continued ufe of the decoction has been com- 
mended for the cure of cutaneous ailments ; and in fome of 
thefe it has been fometimesfuccefsful: but as I find it difficult to 
diftinguifh the various fpecies of thefe, I dare not abfolutely deny 
its power in this refpect : but I can affert, that in many trials I 
have not perceived its efficacy in any. — For the effects of gum 
guaiacum applied externally to cutaneous fores, fee Hunter on 
the Venereal Difeafe. 

In cafes of chronic rheumatifm its virtues are more certainly 
eftablifhed, and the employment of its decoction has been fome- 
times fuccefsful : but both becaufe the exhibition of large quan- 
tites of it is to mod perfons difagreeable, and becaufe its refin- 
ous parts, in which its virtue chiefly refides, are not well extract- 
ed by water, the ufe of the decoction is very much laid afide, 
and even the extracts which have been propcfed to be made from 
it are hardly in ufe. It is the refm that fpontaneoufly flows from 
it in the countries in which it is produced that is now chiefly 
employed in rheumatic and gouty cafes. 

We have this medicine imported under the title of Gum 
Guaiacum ; which is a fubftance containing a large proportion of 
refm, and, as fome fay, to three fourths of its whole fubftance. 
Though I am perfuaded that the virtues of this gum depend ve- 
ry entirely upon its refinous part, we can hardly think it neceffa- 
ry to extract this refin by itfelf, as, for molt purpofes, fpiritous 
menftruums extract it fufficiently from the gum : and if an aque- 
ous folut'on, which we judge to be often neceffary, is to be em- 
ployed, tie gummy part favours the more ready diffufion of the 
refinous ; and it feems therefore belt in every cafe to employ the 
entire gum. The refinous part feems to be very analogous to 
the nature of the balfams and turpentines above mentioned ; and 
therefore it may be fuppofed, like thefe, to be very diffufiblc in 
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the fyftem, and thereby to have a confiderable power in ftimula- 
ting the extreme veflels every where. It is indeed this which 
feems particularly to account for its power in chronic rheumatifm. 

As there can be no doubt of its paffing off by the pores of the 
Jkin, it will therefore appear to be a probable remedy in fome 
cutaneous diforders. For thefe and other purpofes it has been 
adminiftered in different forms. It has been extracted by fpirit 
of wine ; and this ftrongly impregnated with it, gives the balfa- 
mum guaiacinum of the London, and the elixir guaiacinum of 
the Edinburgh difpenfatories. Both of them with little addi- 
tion of virtue, are flavoured by a portion of balfam of Peru. 
Thefe preparations are extractions of the pure refinous part ; 
and whether it be with any advantage, either with refpecl to vir- 
tue, or to more convenient exhibitions we are very doubtful. 

Both colleges have alfo ordered the guaiacum to be extracted 
by the fpiritus falis ammoniaci vinofus, which is a combination 
of fpirit of wine with the cauftic volatile alkali ; for though a 
mild alkali is prefcribed, it is truly the cauftic only that can be 
combined with fpirit of wine. This menftruum extracts the 
guaiacum very largely, and it is accordingly very much employ- 
ed ; but whether it gives much advantage to it feems to be un- 
certain. We are of opinion, that it often limits the dofe that 
might be otherwife given : and as in many cafes, the guaiacum is 
too heating, fo this form of it muft be efpecially fuch. And as a 
folution of the gum in ftrong rum or brandy may be given more 
free and fafely, and if I miftake not has been given with equally 
good effects. 

This leads me to fpeak of the great fame which guaiacum has 
lately acquired in the cure of the gout. The guaiacum had 
been well efteemed in England, both by Mead and Pringle, for 
the cure of rheumatifm ; but its being a cure for the gout was 
firft difcovered by Mr. Lmerigon of Martinico ; who at firft from 
his own experience, afferted its power and fuccefs in delivering 
entirely from the pains of the gout. This he foon after commu- 
nicated to Europe, and the fame of itfoonfpread over the whole ; 
and fince that time there have been many in every country of 
Europe who have employed this remedy. 

It confifts of two ounces of gum guaiacum infufed in three 
pounds avoirdupoife of good rum ; and after digefting for eight 
days, the tincture is poured off through paper, and the patient 
takes a table-fpoonful of this every morning for a twelvemonth 
or more. The reports of the trials made, from different coun- 
tries, have been very various. Many perfons have boafted of 
its fuccefs ; but there are many alfo who complain of being dif- 
appointed in their expectations. Several complain of being hurt 
by it ; and it appears that the adapting it properly to cafes and 
conititutions is not yet well afcertained. It has been alledged by 
the patrons of it, that it may be given even when a fit of the gout 
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is prefent ; but I am certain from feveral infranccs, that this is a 
very hurtful practice. For my own part, I have known feveral 
who have taken it with the effect of putting off their fits of the 
gout for a long time, but none in whom the) did not return. In 
one inftance, the gout in a perfon liable to annual fits, had none 
for two years, but became, by degrees, affected with ahydrotho- 
rax, of which he died, and I fufpect that feveral others who 
have taken the tincture of guaiacum have undergone the fame 
fate ; for, from the experience of the Portland powder and other 
remedies, I am perfuaded there can hardly be found a means of 
preventing inflammatory fits of the gout without inducing an ato- 
nic and dangerous flate of the fyftem. 

Several phyficians have apprehended mifchief from the ufe of 
the guaiacum in a fpirituous tincture ; and I am certain that it 
fometimes happens. It is therefore, that in imitation of the ve- 
ry refpectable Berger of Copenhagen, I avoid the fpirituous 
tincture of guaiacum, and employ almofl only the diffufion of it 
in water. In preparing this, having firfl, with an equal part of 
hard fugar, reduced the guaiacum to a fine powder, I apply fome 
portion of the yolk of egg, or of a mucilage of gum arabic, and 
rubbing thefe together very carefully, I form an emulfion with 
water, or watery liquors, as may be thought proper. This pre- 
paration I give over night, in fuch a quantity as may open the 
belly once next day ; which will happen to different perfons from 
dofes containing from fifteen to thirty grains of the guaiacum. 
In imitation of the late Sir John Pringle, I ufe this preparation 
for fome time together in chronic rheumatifm ; but I never em- 
ploy it for a great length of time with a view to prevent fits of 
the gout, as I would, for the reafons given above, think this a 
dangerous practice ; but when diforders of the ftomach, or wan- 
dering pains in other parts of the body can be imputed to atonic 
or retrocedent gout, I have frequently employed it, and as I 
judge, with great advantage. 

SARSAPAR1LLA. 

This is fet down here becaufe it fo frequently accompanies 
the guaiacum in practice ; but if I was to confult my own expe- 
rience alone, I mould not give this root a place in the materia 
medica : for, tried in every fhape, I have never found it an ef- 
fectual medicine in fyphilis or any other difeafe. Other phyfi- 
cians, however, have had a better opinion of it, and have com- 
municated this to the public ; which I leave my readers to con- 
fult, and to follow their opinions if they mail think proper. 
SASSAFRAS. 

This is a wood whofe fenfible qualities are more confiderable : 
and as it contains a large portion of a very acrid effential oil, it 
may be prefumed to have virtues ; but what thefe are I have not 
been able to afcertain. I muft indeed acknowledge, that I have 
never employed it with any conftancy, or in large quantity, in 
any difeafe ; nor do I know'that fuch ufe of it has been attempt- 
ed in medern practice. 
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It is commonly extracted by infufion only, and the long decoc- 
tion of it is commonly avoided; but this practice is not very 
well founded, as the decoction is found impregnated with active 
parts. This wood is faid to be diaphoretic, and I believe jultly ; 
for I have found that a watery infufion of it taken warm and pret- 
ty largely, was very effectual in promoting fweat ; but to what 
particular purpofe this fweating was applicable, I have not been 
able to determine. 

SANTALUM CITRINUM. 
This ft 111 holds a place in our difpenfatory lifts ; and by the 
e/Tential oil and refm it contains, it may certainly be an active me- 
dicine : but though Dr. Hoffman has been a little extravagant 
in its praifes, his authority has not been fufficient to have it re- 
tained in prefent practice. It may perhaps be neglected, as we 
have probably in our hands many other medicines of equal virtue. 
H. AROMATA. 
Alter treating of the verticillatse and umbellatse, as ftimulants, 
having this quality from the effential oil abounding in them, for 
the moft part of a grateful odour, I have here put down thefe 
fubftances which, though not connected by any botanical affinity, 
have their virtues very manifeftly depending upon their effen- 
tial oil, generally of the molt grateful odour, and from which the 
idea of aromatic has been chiefly taken. 

Thefe aromatics are almoft all of them the produce of very 
warm climates, and their oils have generally the property of fink- 
ing in water. They are all of them confiderably acrid and in- 
flaming when applied to the fkin ; and when given internally, 
they ftimulate the ltomach fo much as to fhow very itrongly an- 
tifpafmodic and carminative virtues. — At the fame time they 
ftimulate the energy of the brain fo much as to affect the heart 
and fanguiferous fyfcem, and are therefore juftly eiteemed cor- 
dial. They manifeftly increafe the frequency of the pulfe and 
the heat of the body, and are therefore ready to prove hurtful in 
all cafes where thefe circumftances are already preternaturally 
increafed, and efpecially in all cafes wherein a phlogifticdiathefis 
prevails in the fyftem. 

CINNAMOMUM. 
This is an aromatic of the moft grateful fragrance. Its oil is 
fufficiently acrid ; but not being in large proportion in the fub- 
flance of the cinnamon as nature produces it, this may be em- 
ployed more fafely than moft of the other aromatics. 

As it is a bark, its aromatic qualities are accompanied with 
fomewhat aftringent, which may determine its being employed 
in certain cafes rather than fome of the other aromatics ; butthe 
aftringent quality is not confiderable, and can never be trufted to 
by itfelf. 

Its aromatic qualities are extracted'lby water in infufion, but 
more powerfully by it in diftillation ; and in both ways alfo by a 
proof-fpirit applied : and both the Britifh difpenfatories have 
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now alfo ordered a tinclure of it made with proof-fpirit. In all 
thefe ways it may be agreeably employed : but we ihould never 
lofe fight of its being ilimulant and heating ; for even the fimple 
diftilled water, when frequently employed, has proved hurtfully 
irritating to the fauces. 

The tfiential oil is only obtained by us as imported from the 
Eaft Indies j and when obtained in its genuine Itate, it is one of 
the moft agreeable and powerful aromatics we can employ. 

Our college has now received into their materia medica lift 
the Cassia Lignea, which has all the qualities of the cinnamon, 
only in a much weaker degree, and at the fame time with no 
other peculiar virtue. It differs irom the cinnamon by its con- 
taining a confiderable quantity of mucilaginous matter ; but we 
do not perceive that this can adapt it to any particular purpofe. 
CARYOPHILLI. 
This is an aromatic of a very agreeable odour, and contains a 
large proportion of eflential oil, by which it has all the virtues 
we have afcribed to aromatics in general. This oil, as diflilled 
in this country from the cloves imported, does not appear to be 
a very acrid matter ; but we have got imported from Holland, 
an oil under this title, of very great acrimony. It is fuch an acri- 
mony as we find in the extract of cloves obtained by means of 
fpirit of wine ; and it is therefore commonly fuppofed, that the 
oil imported from abroad, has its great acrimony from a quantity 
of the refin obtained by fpirit cl wine mixed w r ith the oil. By 
this admixture it is certainly rendered more powerful for exter- 
nal ufe ; and how far, when the dofe is properly chofen, it is ren- 
dered unfit for internal ufe, I cannot well determine. 
NUX MOSCHATA. 
This is a fubftance abounding in oily matter, which is of two 
kinds ; the one fixed, the other volatile, arifmg by diftillation 
both with water and fpirit. The fixed oily part is a butyraceous 
matter, without tafte or fmell, and therefore of no peculiar ufe 
in medicine. The volatile portion of it is of two kinds, as a part 
of it appears in a thin fluid oil, and another part difpofed to con- 
geal, puts on fomewhat of the appearance of camphire, but has 
not, however, the nature of that fubftance. 

The active part of nutmeg may be obtained not only by dif- 
tillation, but alfo by a fimple exprefiion of the bruifed nutmeg, 
when a butyraceous fubftance is obtained, known in our ihops 
under the title of the Oleum macis expreflum, having much of 
the odour of the entire nutmeg. It is commonly imported to us 
from abroad, butfeldom in its genuine ftate. 

Nutmeg is an aromatic, to moft perfons of a grateful odour 
and talle ; but on account of the admixture of an inert febace- 
ous matter, it is of a lefs acrid tafte than feveral other aroma, 
tics. By its volatile parts, it is a medicine of confiderable pow- 
er, and has all the virtues of the other aromatics, both with re» 
fpec~l to the alimentary canal, and to the whole fyftem. 
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Some writers have mentioned its hypnotic power ; but Dr. 
Lewis, by his manner of exprefling himfelf, does not feem to have 
known this from his own obfervation. Bontins, however, fpeake 
of it as a matter of frequent occurrence in the Eaft Indies, which 
had often fallen under his own obfervation ; and in the Epheme- 
rides Germanicae, Dec. II da « Annus Ildus, Obs. 120. we have 
an account of fome extraordinary effects on the nervous fyilem, 
occafioned by the taking in a large quantity of nutmeg. I have 
»nyfelf had an accidental occafion of obferving its foporific and 
ftupifying power. A perfon, by miltake took two drachms or a 
little more of powdered nutmeg : he felt it warm in his ftomach 
without any uneafinefs ; but in about an hour after he had taken 
it, he was feized with a drowfmefs, which gradually increafed to 
a complete ftupor and infenfibility ; and not long after, he was 
found fallen from his chair, lying on the floor of his chamber in 
the ftate mentioned. Being laid a-bed he fell afleep j but waking 
a little from time to time, he was quite delirious : and he thus 
continued, alternately ileeping and delirious for feveral hours. 
By degrees, however, both thcfe fymptoms gradually diminifli- 
ed, fo that in about fix hours from the time of taking the nutmeg, 
he was pretty well recovered from both. Although he ftill com- 
plained of head-ach, and fome drowfinefsj he flept naturally and 
quietly through the following night, and next day was quite in 
his ordinary health. 

There is no doubt that this was entirely the effect of the nut- 
meg ; and it is to me probable, that feveral other aromatics, ta- 
ken in large dofes, might have the fame effects : from which I 
am of opinion, that in general the large ufe of them, in apoplec- 
tic and paralytic cafes, may be very improper. 

I have only to obferve further, with refpect to nutmeg, that its 
active parts are not diifipated by moderate boiling. The prepa- 
ration of the nux mofchata condita does not, as in many other 
inftances of the Condita, deprive the nutmeg of its virtues j 
while it gives us a preparation convenient for feveral formulae in 
which the nutmeg may be emploved. 

MAC IS. 

This is a part of the fame fruit as the nutmeg, and has there- 
fore very much of the fame qualities, only it is of a fome what 
different odour and tafte ; and it contains an oil, or at leaft a part 
of an oil, that is more volatile, and fomewhat more acrid. 
PIMENTO. 

The aromatics hitherto mentioned are productions of the Eaft 
Indies : the one we are now to mention is entirely from the 
Weft Indies, very much however of the fame qualities as the 
Oriental aromatics. It is of a fragrant and agreeable odour of 
a peculiar kind, and feems as if it were a combination of thole 
already mentioned. Like thefe it contains a large portion of 
effential oil that finks in water. Its only ufe is as a condiment to 
food, and has not any peculiar virtues in medicine that I am yet 
acquainted with. 
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CARDAMOMUM. 

The fpecies of amomum diftinguifhed by the title of Cardam- 
omum Minus. It is a feed of a grateful aromatic odour and tafte ; 
but not fo acrid as feveral others. It has the common qualities of 
the other aromatics, depending upon an effentialoil ; that differs, 
however, from the others we have mentioned, as not finking in 
water. 

There is another fpecies of the amomum, formerly kept in 
our (hops under the title oiGrana Paradisi; but as being pre- 
cifely of the fame nature with the cardamomum minus, and of 
weaker quality, it is now properly omitted. 
GINGIBER. 

This root is from a plant of the fame genus with the former, 
and like it contains an efTential oil of an acrid aromatic kind : it 
has therefore the fame qualities of antifpafmodic and carminative 
as the other aromatics. Its odour is to me lefs fragrant and 
agreeable ; but its tafte is more pungent and heating. By my 
obfervation, it is equally heating to the fyftem as the other aro- 
matics ; and why Dr. Lewis thought it not fo, I cannot under- 
stand ; nor do I feel that the fixed nature of its a<5tive principles 
accounts for this, as in feveral aromatics, fuch as cloves and pep- 
per, their fixed parts are more acrid than their volatile. 

This root has much of its active parts extracted by water, and 
therefore it may be properly employed in infuiions ; and its, in- 
fufion is properly enough converted into a fyrup : but in doing 
this, it is not neceffary, as both the colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have prefcribed to avoid boiling ; lor, as I have al- 
ready obl'erved, its active parts are not diflipated by boiling : and 
by boiling the ginger in water, a more powerful and equally 
agreeable fyrup may be prepared at a lefs expence. It is on ac- 
count of the fame fixed nature of the active parts of ginger, that 
the gingiber conditum is a fufncientlv active preparation of it, 
convenient in feveral formulae; but that imported from the Eaft 
or Weft Indies is to be preferred to any preparation of it mad« 
in this country. 

ZEDOARIA. 

I have fet down this here as of the fame genus of plants with 
the two laft mentioned ; but I hardly think it deferves the place 
it has hitherto held in our practice. Its odour and tafte are lefs 
agreeable than that of any other of the aromatics hitherto men- 
tioned ; and its bitternefs is too inconfiderable to give it a place 
amongft the tonics. I am clear that it might fafely be omitted 
in our lifts of the materia medica. As containing a camphire, 
it may have virtues ; but I cannot find that from thence it is ap- 
plicable with advantage to any particular purpofe ; though I have 
mentioned above the extravagant commendations given of it by 
Carthtuser. 

PIPER. 

This is the aromatic which, as a condiment of our food, is 
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much more frequently employed than any other : its odour is 
lefs fragrant and agreeable than raoft of the others mentioned, 
and therefore perhaps lefs Hable.to pall upon us than thefe others, 
whilft its tafte is more pungent and durable. It contains an ef- 
fentialoil, which, like that of the other aromatics, finks in water, 
but is lefs acrid than the pepper itfelf : and it appears from the 
experiments of Gaubius, that the moft active parts of pepper are 
of a very fixed nature. They may be taken out by water ; and 
by infpiflating, the decoction may be got in the form of an ex- 
tract ot the moil acrid quality. By this part, which feems to be 
a refinous fubftance, and by its effential oil, it has all the powers 
and virtues of the other aromatics. 

Newmaim, however, from attending only to the qualities of 
the effential oil, has fuppofed pepper lefs heating to the fyftem 
than other aromatics ; and the late learned Dr. Gaubius has en- 
tered into the fame opinion. For fupporting it he appeals to his 
own experience ; and fays pointedly, that from any, and even 
large quantities taken in, he never found it warm on his flomach, 
or to increafe the frequency of his pulfe. — This I fufpectto have 
been owing to habit, from his frequent ufe of it ; for my expe- 
rience has been of a contrary kind. I have all my life had a dif- 
like to the odour and tafte of pepper : which I afcribe to an in- 
flincl: of my conftitution ; for when I have taken this fpicery, 
though in a fmall quantity, it always felt warm in my flomach, 
and my whole body was heated by it. 

It feems to me that Linnceus and Berghis judge very properly, 
and probably from experience, in afcribing a calefacient power 
to pepper: and Dr. Lexvis is exprefsly of opinion, that pepper 
heats the conftitution more than fome other fpices that are of 
equal pungency upon the palate. 

Boutins properly treats as ridiculous the opinion of the Java- 
nefe, who confider pepper as of a cold nature. The univerfal 
ufe of it in India not proving remarkably hurtful, which Gaubius 
appeals to, may be confidered as the effect of much habit, which 
the ufe of vegetable food has introduced: and it may be main- 
tained, that the popular opinion of its innocence, and even of 
its utility, is given upon no folid ground, but merely in vindica- 
tion of popular practice ; which in feveral like inftances has 
given occafion to fuch popular errors. 

For the heating powers of pepper, I would require no other 
proof than that it is effectually employed for preventing the re- 
turn of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers, by being given 
fome time before an expected acceflion ; and which purpofe I 
think it can no otherwife anfwer than by exciting a confiderable 
degree of heat in the fyftem. For its heating effects, fee Van 
Sxvieten. Comm. in Boerh. Vol. ii. p. 31. 
PIPER LONGUM. 

This is the product of the fame genus as the former ; it has 
precifely the fame qualities, only in a weaker degree j and there- 
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fore fhould not have had the place of it, that it has had, in fome 
of our fhop-compofuions, as in the tir.ctura arcmaticboth of the 
London and Edinburgh difpenfatorics, in the vinum amarum, 
the pulvis e bolo compofitus, the-fpecies aromaticae, and the con- 
fe6tio paulina of the former ; in all of which the piper nigrum 
might have been as properly employed. Dr. Lewis judges the 
long pepper to be warmer than the black ; but Bcrgim judges 
otherwise, and fo do I. 

CUBEB^. 

This alfo is from the fame genus of plants as the two kinds 
of pepper mentioned, and has the fame qualities, but in a ftill 
weaker degree, and therefore might be left out of our lift ; but 
their odour is more fragrant and agreeable than either of the 
peppers ; and they make a more agreeable ingredient in the vi- 
num amarum than either the pepper or the ginger. 
CAPSICUM. 

This is given in our difpenfatorics under the title of Piper In- 
dicum ; and though from a very different genus of plants, it has 
been from its acrimony univerfally named a Pepper. It has the 
acrimony of the pepper in its tafte, but without any of the odour 
of that, or any other aromatic that I know of. It is now very 
univerfally employed as a condiment, but has hardly yet had 
any place in medicinal prescription. 

A particular ufe to which it may be applied is to be learned 
from the following paffage and prefcription in Bergius. 

" R. Semin. piper, lnd. gr. vi. bacc. laur. ij fcruples. M. f. 
pulvis, dividendus in tres partes aequales ; quarum primi portio 
iumenda incipiente primo rigore, fecunda poflridie eademhora ; 
tertia vero tertio die. SsepifTimse vidi febres intermittentes pro- 
tra6las hocce pulvere curatas plerumque fine relapfu." 
CANELLA ALBA. 

This is a fubftance, both by its odour and tafte, to be reckoned 
amongft the aromatics ; but thefe qualities are in a weaker de- 
gree than in mod of the aromatics we have mentioned. It has 
no peculiar virtues, and has only been employed for improving 
the odour and tafte of bitters ; which purpofe it anfwers in the 
tindlura amara of the Edinburgh difpenfatory better than the 
ginger propofed to be employed bv the London College. 
CORTEX WINTERANUS. 

Under this title, for a long time paft, the canella alba has been 
employed all over Europe ; and it is ftill in Britain only that a 
genuine Winter's bark is yet known. Bergius has this obferva- 
tion: " Plurimi auclores corticem Winteranum a canella alba 
diftinguunt ; mihi vero alius cortex Winteranus, quam hie, ig- 
notus eft." 

This is the ftate of matters in other countries ; but of late 
years our circumnavigators have brought us from the Straits of 
Magellan, a bark which is certainly the original Winter's bark, 
and is a fubftance conliderably different from the canella alba. 
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By the accounts which the late Dr. Fothergill has inferted in the 
London Med. Obf. the genuine Winter's bark appears to be a 
light and grateful aromatic bitter ; but of what particular ufe it 
may be of in medicine is not yet afcertained. Its being a pi-e- 
fervative againft the fcurvy is not afcertained upon any clear 
foundation. For all that we know concerning it, I mult refer 
to the London Med. Obf. 

/. A C R I A. 
ARUM. 

This root is of a Angular compofition. As it is produced in 
the earth, it contains an acrid matter which is not to be extracted 
by fpirit of wine, and is not therefore an effential oil. Though 
this acrid matter gives out no odour, its acrimony readily pafles 
off in drying, and exhales under decoction in water ; but it does 
not rife with either water or fpirit in diflillation fo as to give 
any impregnation to the diftilled liquor. 

Be lide this acrid matter, which is in fmall proportion to the 
whole, the root confifts of a farinaceous and nutritious matter : 
it is therefore the acrid matter only that renders it an active me- 
dicine. The acrimony of it appears in the application of the 
freih root to the Ikin ; which, if delicate, is reddened by it, and 
fome bliftering is excited : but in this refpecl it is not fo inflam- 
matory as feveral other fubftances mentioned above. Taken 
internally, it flimulates the flomach, and excites the activity of 
the digeftive powers when they happen to be languid ; and we 
have this proof of its ftimulating the whole fyflem, that, like 
other ftimulants, it has been ufeful in intermittent fevers. 

Bergius gives an account of its Angular virtue in curing cer- 
tain headachs ; and that there may be no miftake of his meaning 
it feems proper to lay the whole paragraph before my readers. 
" Praeclarum effeclum identidem expertus fum ex hacradice, al- 
calinis, abforbentibus et aromatibus maritata, in cephalseis fym- 
paticis pertina ciffimis. Hsec fpecies cephalaess omnes eluferal 
medelas, antequam in pulverem ari compofitum incidebam. Sci- 
licet fympatica ea eft aprimis viis, forte ab atrabili profecta do- 
lore capitis infane vehementi cruciantur segri fsepe per intervalla 
recrudefcente,abfque febre, pulfu fubinde nimis tardo, plerumque 
vero naturali. Saepe linguae bafis ipfique dentes nigrefcunt, ve- 
lut apud illos qui ore tabaci fumum hauriunt. Vensefectiones 
hirudines, fcarificationes, veficatoria, laxantia, aquae minerales, 
in hac fpecie cephalaeae nihil. Efficiunt, fed ftepe augent dolo- 
rem ; quod etiam accidit a propinatis falinis. Sed pulvis ari 
compolkus nunquam non folatium attulit. In febribus intermit- 
tentibus pulveris dedi quovis bihoria e Rad. ari folid. et tart, 
vitriol, a half a fcruple. rhei. fel. gr. v. Ills purgarunt alvum me- 
diocriter, et fubinde febrem fuftulerunt, quondoque abfque re- 
lapfu ; fed apud fenfibiliores tormina excitarunt, quare dons ari 
tunc diminuenda fait." 

Vol. II. Q 
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J under tells us that, given with brandy, it is a very powerful 
fudorific; but the accuracy and judgment of that author deferve 
very little attention. t • 

Formerly it has been frequently employed in the practice of 
England ; but in this country, fo far as I know, very little. In 
England it was efpecially employed in the pulvis ari compofitus 
of the Lift edition of the London difpenfatory, which was a very 
judicious compofition, and is r ow entirely omitted. The pulvis 
;,ri compofitus of the Edinburgh difpenfatory, 1756, is fome- 
what better ; but (till fo much loaded with other ingredients as 
to render it uncertain what may be the effect of the arum, what 
of the other ingredients ; and it is in the latter editions, as an 
officinal compofition, properly omitted. 

Bergim propofes to mix it only with an equal part of vitrola- 
ted tartar and half the quantity of rheubarb. Dr. Lewis, finding 
that the pungency of it may be well covered with mucilaginous 
and oily fubftanccs, prorofes two parts of the root, two oi gum 
arabic, and one of fpermaceti, to be well rubbed together, and 
then made into an emullion with any watery liqour. " In thefe 
forms (he fays) I have given the frefh root from ten grains to 
upwards of a fcruple, three or four times a-day : it generally 
occafioned a feniation of flight warmth, firft about the llomach, 
and afterwards in the remoter parts ; manifeftly promoted per- 
fpiration, and frequently produced a plentiful fweat. Several 
obftinate rheumatic pains were removed by this medicine which 
is therefore recommended to further trial." 

Btrgius directs this root to be gathered only when it has ri- 
- pened its feeds, and the plant begins to decay : and Dr. Lewis 
gives, I think, the proper reafon of this. He fuppofes that the 
re Oi is of fufficient vigour for medicinal ufe at all periods of its 
growth; but as it has hitherto been ufed only in a dry ilate, it 
has been generally taken up about the time oi" the plant's begin- 
ning to die ; as the root is then kail juicy, and Ihrinks leaft in. 
drying. 

MEZEREON. 
This plant, as one of the molt acrid, though omitted in our 
catalogue, deferves to be taken notice of here. 

It is the bark of the root of this fhrub that is only employed; 
the woody part of the root is quite infipid : and apothecaries de- 
ceive themfelves in taking any part of the wood along with the 
bark. This bark contains a very acrid matter, which applied to 
the Ikin, readily excites a blifter, and a confiderable difcharge 
of ferum : and as by repeated applications this can be continued 
without any erofion of the part, it has been freqendy employed 
in France as a perpetual iffue, with all the effects of fuch reme- 
dies. Directions are given for the management of it by Mr. 
Baume, in the laft edition of his Elemens de Pharmacie. They 
are given more fully in Effai fur l'Ufage et les Effets de l'Ecore 
du Garou, par M. Archange le Roy, Paris. 1767, and they arc 
sufo tranferibed by Bergius. 
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The mezereon,"to be ufed internally, is taken in a decoction of 
two drachms of the root, boiled in three pounds of water into 
two; and the whole of this is taken, at feveral draughts, in the 
courfe of twenty-four hours. In this proportion it proves fomewhat 
warm on the ftomach, and in larger proportion it gives a painful 
warmth, with ficknefs and even vomiting. It fometimes renders 
the pulfe frequent, and heats the whole body. It has long had 
the reputation of curing venereal nodes, which mercury had 
failed to do ; and for its ufe in fuch cafes, fee Kus&el, in Lond. 
Med. Obf. Vol. III. art. 22. 

It is likewife laid to cure other remains of the venereal dif- 
eafe, which mercury, taken in large quantities, had failed to do. 
And in one cafe of ulcerations in many different parts of the bo- 
dy, which remained after mercury had been long and largely 
employed, I have found them entirely cured by the ufe of the de- 
coction of mezereon for two or three weeks. 

Dr. Home has not only found this decoction to cure fcirrhous 
tumours which remain after the venereal difeafe, and after die 
ufe of mercury, but that it healed alfo fome fcirrhous tumours 
from other caufes. I have frequently employed it in feveral cu- 
taneous affections, and fometimes with fuccefs. 

PULSATILLA NIGRICANS. 
This is one of the remedies which we owe to the benevolent 
induftry of Baron Storck ; but he has afcribed to it fo many won- 
derful effects, that his credit is hurt with many perfons, and has 
made many neglect to give this remedy a frequent and fair trial. 
It has particularly concurred with this in Scotland, that the plant 
is not a native of this country, and that there has not been ready 
accefs to it : But whatever may become of the credit of Earon 
Storeys experiments, I muft obferve that the plant is an acrid 
fubftance, and therefore capable of being active ; and trom the 
fingular matter refembling camphire, which water diflilled from, 
it contains, it may have peculiar powers and virtues. 

I would {till recommend it to the attention of my countrymen, 
and particularly to a repetition of trials in that difeafe fo frequent- 
ly otherwife incurable, the amourofis. The negative experi- 
ments of Bergius, and others, are not fufficient to difcourage all 
trials, confidering that the difeafe may depend upon different 
caufes ; fome of which may yield to remedies, though others 
do not. 

Belides the whole of the above lift, there are fome other fli- 
mulants which have been formerly employed in medicine ; but 
not discovering any peculiar qualities, they have been of late 
neglected : and I have therefore now taken notice only of the 
few that ftill keep a place in our difpenfatory lifts. In making 
thefe omiffions, I cannot however fail to obferve, that it is from 
the molt acrid, and perhaps poifonous fubftances, that is, in thofc 
which act molt powerfully on the human body, that we are to 
expect powerful remedies ; and though they are at prefent pro- 
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perly omitted in our difpenfatory lifts, as not proper to embar- 
rafs the apothecary, they are, however, proper objects of inquiry 
to all perfons who would improve the practice of phyfic. 

CHAPTER VI. 

SEDANTIA. 

1 KESE are the medicines which directly, and without eva- 
cuation, diminifh the motions and powers of the human fyftem. 
They are of different kinds, as they act more immediately upon 
the nervous or fanguiferous fy Items ; and we are to treat of them 
accordingly under the titles of Narcotics or Refrigerants ; the 
former to be firft confidered here. 



SECT. I, 

OF NARCOTICS. 

These are the medicines which diminifh the fenfibility and 
irritability of the fyltem, and thereby the motions and the pow- 
ers of motion in it. They are commonly remarkable for induc- 
ing that ceffation of fenfe and motion in which ileep confifts ; and 
are therefore often named Soporific or Hypnotic medicines. 

As their power and operation may be extended fo far as to ex- 
tinguifh the vital principle altogether, they form that fet of fub- 
ftances which are properly, and fuch as may be Itrictly, called 
the Poisonous. 

As the powers of fenfe and motion chiefly depend upon the 
ftate of the brain, fo it has been commonly fuppofed that the me- 
dicines we treat of, act primarily and efpeciallv upon that organ : 
but not to mention the objections that might be made to any hy- 
pothetic that has been maintained on this fubject, it will be enough 
to remark, that as the operation of narcotics diminifhes the mo- 
tions and powers of motion, efpecially in the parts to which they 
are immediately applied, and that they do this in parts which 
are entirely removed from all connection with the brain ; we 
mult conclude, that their operation is upon a matter in common 
to the whole of the nervous fyitem. 

To be more explicit on this fubject, we afiume the hypothefis 
we have before maintained, that there is a fubtle elaitic fluid in- 
herent in the medullary fubftance of the brain and nerves, upon 
the motions of which all fenfe and vital motions depend ; and by 
which, therefore, motions are communicated from every one 
part to every other of the nervous fyftem. 

From many phenomena it appears, that the mobility of this 
fluid may be more or lefs at different times : and particularly 
that it may be affected in thefe refpects by external bodies appli, 
cd to the nerves. Such then we conceive to be the operation of 
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narcotic medicines, that they diminifh the mobility of the ner- 
vous power, and in a certain quantity can deftroy "that mobility 
altogether. This is, in general, the operation of narcotic feda- 
tives ; but it fuffers various modifications, which, though we 
cannot clearly explain, we fhall, in confidering the particular nar- 
cotics, endeavor to go further than has been done before. 

After this general idea of the operation of narcotics, it is to 
be remarked, that although their operation is, as we have laid, 
firfl, and efpecially on the nerves, to which they are immediately 
applied, they are very conftantly at the fame time communicated 
to other communicating nerves, more or lefs, according to the 
number and fenfibility of the nerves to which they are firfl applied. 

The moft remarkable and frequent inftance of this is in the 
application of narcotics to the internal furface of the ftomach ; 
where both the number and peculiar fenfibility of the nerves give 
occafion to a very extenfive widely diffufed operation : for it is 
to be further remarked, that almoft every application to a parti- 
cular part, is communicated more or lefs to the origin of the 
nerves, or common fenforium ; from which, again, its opera- 
tion is more or lefs communicated to the whole fyflem. 

From the accounts jufl now given, it will be obvious, that it 
is efpecially, and moft commonly, from the operation of nar- 
cotics on the ftomach, communicated to the brain, that general 
effects fo readily appear in the whole fyftem : and it is accord- 
ingly thefe effects extending from the fenforium to the whole 
fyftem, that have been chiefly attended to in the operation (5f 
narcotics. 

But it is proper to be more particular, and therefore to obferve, 
that the effects of our narcotics, commonly and efpecially, firft 
appear in thofe functions in which the mobility of the nervous 
fluid admits the moft readily of a change ; that is, the animal 
functions, in the ceffation of which fleep confifts: and therefore 
it is that this is fo commonly induced. 

At the fame time, the effects appear alfo in the vital functions, 
fo far, that the motions of thefe are weakened, and the frequen- 
cy of their action rendered lefs ; and although this, from confi- 
derations to be mentioned afterwards, may not conftantly appear, 
there are, however, innumerable experiments which prove, that 
it is frequently, and even commonly, the effect of narcotics. 

The power of narcotics, in diminifhing the mobility of the 
nervous power, appears Hill more confiderably, and without am- 
biguity, in the natural functions. Thus, the activity of the ali- 
mentary canal, that chief organ of the natural functions, is always 
diminilhed by narcotics any how thrown into the bod)-. 

Another effect of narcotics, relative to the natural functions, 
is the diminution and fufpenfion of all fecretions, and of every 
excretion except that of fweat. 

From alt this it appears, that the operation of narcotics ex- 
tends to every function depending upon the energy of the brain ; 
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with refpect to which they fhow a fedative power; which tho' 
various in its degree, and varioufly modified, both by the differ- 
ent conditions of the narcotic and by the different conditions ot 
th . 'jody to which it is applied, yet the effects are univerfally and 
directly fedative. There is, however, here, a confiderable diffi- 
culty occurring ; as it is to be particularly remarked, that narco- 
tics, inftead of proving always fedative, or diminifliing the action 
of the heart, they often i'eem to be powerfully ftimulant with re- 
fpect to this, and in their firft operation often increafe the force 
and frequency of its action. 

How diis, in confifteucy with our general doctrine, may be ex- 
plained, is difficult to fay. Some have imagined, that in the 
fame narcotic fubftance there is a ftimulant as well as a fedative 
matter: and that they have fome foundation for this opinion, 
appears from this, that the fubftance of the narcotic is acrid to 
the tafte, and when applied to the fkin, readily inflames it ; and 
that in wine, or other ardent fpirits commonly acting as narco- 
tics, the ftimulant matter is in large proportion, may be readily 
admitted. 

But on the other hand, the direct ftimulant power is doubtful ; 
as in many fubftances the fedative power appears in maffes of fo 
very fmallbulk : and in that balk the ftimulant matter can hard- 
ly be in fuch proportion as to ilimulate the heart very powerful- 
ly ; as we know no other inftance of a pure ftimulant that in the 
fame bulk will have that effect;, even when applied to the flomach 
or in any other way to the body. Another confideration may 
be alfo offered here. There is no ground to fuppoi'e, that where 
a ftimulant and fedative power are combined in the fame matter, 
that, as frequently happens here, the ftimulant power ihould 
commonly act before the fedative. 

To explain therefore the ftimulant effects that often appear 
from the exhibition of narcotics, it feems neceflary to affign fome 
other caufe than the direct ftimulant power of the fubftance ap- 
plied ; and it appears to be that refiftance and confequent activi- 
ty, which the animal ceoonomy is fuited to oppofe to every ap- 
plication that has a tendency to hurt it. 

This power, as we have faid before, is well known in the 
fchools of phyfic, under the title ol the Vis Conservatrix et Me- 
dicatrix Naturae; which, however difficult to explain, muft, as a 
general law of the animal ceconomy, be admitted as a matter of 
fact, as we have above, on the fubject of ftimulants, endeavor- 
ed to prove very fully. 

We have no doubt that it might be fairly employed here to 
account lor the ftimulant effects which fo often appear upon the 
exhibition of narcotics, which are indeed very often evident and 
confiderable ; but they do not imply any directly ftimulant power 
in the narcotic fubftance, as they can be fo well accounted for by 
confidering them as indirect ftimulants, in the manner we have 
both here and above explained. 
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I will only add one other illuftration on this fubject. It is 
frequently the effect of narcotics to excite that delirium which is 
well known under the name of Ebriety or Drunk ennefs. This 
often appearing with the fame circumitances that are afcribed to 
a ftimulant power, has been frequently fuppofed to arii'e from a 
flimulus applied to the brain : and it is true that it docs in fome 
meafure depend upon the ftimulant operation which here takes 
place in the manner we have explained : but were it proper here, 
it might be mown by the laws of the animal cEconomy, that a 
ftimulus is commonly infufficient ; and that it is only by the con- 
currence of a fedative power that the fymptoms of ebriety pro- 
duced by the exhibition of narcotics, can be accounted for. 

We conclude therefore upon the whole, that the operation of 
narcotics is always directly fedative. But before we proceed to 
illuftrate this in particulars, it will be proper to take notice of a 
circumftance that relates to the operation of fedatives in general. 
With refpect to them, it is to be remarked, that when fedatives 
thrown into the body do not prove abfolutely mortal, their ope- 
ration is of a certain duration only ; and therefore, after a certain 
time, or at leaft fooner or later, according to circum fiances, it 
entirely ceafes, or at leaft that its effects are greatly diminifhed. 

It is in confequence of this, that, when for the purpofes of me- 
dicine, it is neceffary that the effects of narcotics be continued. 
This can only be done by a repetition in due time of the feda- 
tive : and upon fuch occafions it is found, that the law of the 
ceconomy, by which all impreflions which do not excite to action 
by repetition become weaker, here takes place ; and therefore 
that, in the repetition of narcotics, the impreffion, that is, the 
dofe, muft be made ftronger than before. This happens con- 
ftantly in the repetition of narcotics ; and to perfons acquainted 
with the powers of cuftom, affords an argument, that in molt 
inltances thofe narcotics act by their fedative rather than by their 
ftimulant powers. 

This cealmg of the effects of narcotics is difficult to explain -. 
and to do it, we mult take notice that it is connected with aquef- 
tion occurring with refpect to natural fleep, which is, whether 
this, after it has taken place for fome time, always ceafes from 
ftimuli applied ? or if it ceafes fpontaneoufly upon the fyftem 
being rellored to the ftate in which it was before the caufes of 
ileep were applied ? The latter account will be adopted by thofe 
who fuppofe the nervous fluid to be a fecretion that may be ex- 
hauited and again rellored and fupplied. But this is a fuppofir- 
tion fo improbable, that I believe few maintain it at prelent: 
and if fo, the queftion returns to fay, how the ftate of the nervous 
fluid, either when natural fleep has fubfifted for fome time, or 
when it has been artificially induced by narcotics, returns or is 
reftored to its waking condition ? 

Although it may be difficult to explain what phyfical or me- 
shanical conditio* the different ftates of fleep and waking confift 
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in, it is highly probable that thefe two flates do truly alternate 
with each other. That the ftate of waking does neceffarily in- 
duce the (late of fleep, will be readily admitted ; and it is equal- 
ly probable that a certain time of fleep does not only take off the 
ftate of fleep, but does alfo induce the condition neceffary to the 
waking ftate. If this is admitted with regard to natural fleep, 
it will be readily allowed that the fame means will alfo operate 
on the ftate induced by narcotics, and will therefore at length 
put an end to it. 

Thefe are the confiderations I can offer with refpect to Seda- 
tives in general: and what might be further attempted in this 
way will appear more properly from what is to be laid of the 
particular fubflances to be treated of under this title. And I 
begin with the confideration of that fedative, which of all others 
has been the moft employed in medicine. 

PARTICULAR NARCOTICS. 

OPIUM. 

This is procured by various means, from a fpecies of poppy, 
which has properly got for its trivial name that of Papaver Som- 
niferum. The botanical hiftory of this plant, and the various 
means of procuring opium from it, have now been defcribed in 
fo many different books, that is by no means neceffary to repeat 
them here, or to determine by which of them the opium of our 
ihops is particularly obtained ; and I omit more readily any ac- 
counts of thefe, as it feems fufficiently probable, that though 
they may give fubflances of different degrees of purity and pow- 
er, they do not give a medicine of different qualities : and we 
mall now proceed to confider that quality as it is found in the 
opium common in our fhops. 

In the firft place, we fhall confider its operation and effects as 
in general with refpect to the animal (economy ; and afterwards 
confider how thefe effects are varied and modified by the circum- 
ftances of particular difeafes in which they are employed. 

The general effects of opium are very much the fame with 
thofe mentioned already as in common to narcotics ; and indeed 
thefe were chiefly taken from the example of opium, though a 
more particular confideration may ftill be proper here. 

The general effect of narcotics, and perhaps every particular 
effect that has been taken notice of, we fuppofe to depend on the 
power of thefe fubflances in diminifhing the mobility, and in a 
certain manner fufpending the motion of the nervous fluid. 

This we profecute therefore more particularly with refpect to 
opium ; and the operation of this that feems firft to be taken no- 
tice of, is its power of inducing fleep. 

This is a ftate of the animal ceconomy which fpontaneoufly oc- 
curs in man, and perhaps in all other animals in their natural and 
healthy ftate, once in the courfe of every diurnal revolution of 
the fun — In man, in whom only we are particularly concerned 
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it is varioufly modified ; but in its moll natural and complete 
ftate, it coniifts in a total ceffation of the exercife of all fenfation 
and thought, and confequently of all intellectual operation ; and 
at the fame time therefore of all exercife of volition, and of the 
motions of the fvftem depending upon this. 

As we take it here for granted, that all exercife of fenfe and 
voluntary motion depend upon the motion of the nervous fluid 
to and from the brain, we conclude that fleep confifts in a fuf- 
penfion of thefe motions. The caufes of this fufpenfion have 
been varioufly affigned ; but it does not appear neceffary to con- 
fider thefe feveral opinions here, as we fuppofe it to be demon- 
ilrated elfewhere that it depends upon the nature of the nervous 
fluid itfelf, difpofed to the alternate ftates of torpor and mobility. 

What is the phyfical or mechanical condition of the nervous 
fluid in thefe different ftates, we do not pretend to explain ; but 
it feems to be enough for our prefent purpofe to fay, that opium 
produces the fame ttate that occurs in natural fleep. As in this, 
therefore, the motions from the extremities of the nerves to the 
fenforium ceafe, we can readily underftand how opium, produc- 
ing this ftate, can produce a ceffation of all fenfe of pain or oiher 
irritation arifing from any part of the fyftem. 

At the fame time, as in fleep, the exercife of the will and eve- 
ry motion from the brain to the other parts of the fyftem en- 
tirely ceafe ; fo opium can fufpend every motion from the brain 
into the voluntary organs, whether the motions in thefe appear 
in the form of convulfion or fpafm. 

But not only do thefe powers of opium appear in the animal 
functions ; but in fo far as the other motions of the fyftem de- 
pend, as I prefume they do, on the conftant energy of the brain, 
opium certainly diminifhes the force of this, and thereby dimin- 
ifhes, and to a certain degree fufpends, all the vital and natural 
functions. 

To profecute the analogy of natural fleep with that induced by 
opium, it is proper to obferve, that natural fleep occurs more or 
lefs readily as the caufes producing it have been greater or lefs ; 
and chiefly therefore according to the labors of the preceding 
day : but more certainly if thofe irritations commonly arifing 
from the exercife of the functions, or from external impreffions, 
are more completely abfent ; and particularly thofe of the for- 
mer kind, arifing from interrupted digeftion, from the earneft- 
nefs of mental occupations, and from the increafed action of the 
fanguiferous fyftem. 

Making allowance for thefe circumftances, the occurrence of 
fleep is very much under the government of a periodical revolu- 
tion which the fyftem is fubjected to : and under the influence 
of this, it may occur at itsufual period, though the labors of the 
preceding dav mav have been much lefs than ufual ; and it will 
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only be prevented by feme of the irritations juft now mentioned 
or others prevailing in the fyftem. 

When fleep occurs in fpite of the circumftances that have a 
tendency to prevent it, it will be broken by thofe irritations, that 
is, by the caufes of watching frequently intervening; or it tnele 
do not proceed fo far as to excite watching, they may render the 
fleep incomplete, by producing only a partial interruption or 
thought ; and as this exercife of thought, when it is partial only, 
xnuft be irregular, fo it muft produce that incoherent and incon- 
fiftent thinking which we call dreaming. 

According to the degree of the caufes, dreams may be mud, 
and perhaps agreeable ; or, according to the violence of their 
caufes, they may be more turbulent, and with more emotion pro- 
duced. It appears that, even from moderate caufes, they are 
different, and prove either cheerful or gloomy according to the 
tone of mind prevailing in the perfon affected ; but why, from 
violent caufes, they are generally of the frightful kind, I cannot 
explain. , g 

Such are the different flates of natural fleep ; and when it is 
ever the effects of it are alfo different, while there is either a 
fenfe of eafe from all the irritations which the fyftem was af- 
fected with before, and when the fleep is faid to be refrefhing, 
or there remains fome of thofe irritations that had difturbed their 
fleep, and therefore give a defire of its continuance. 

Whether, without any fuch irritations, the ftate of fleep does 
not give a difpofition to its continuance, I leave my fpeculating 
readers to confider : but, however they may determine, it will 
not affect the propofition I maintained above, that the ftate of 
fleep induces the ftate fit for watching ; fince it is evident that a 
ftate of fleep fubfifting for fome time induces a ftate of the fyf- 
tem more ready to be affected by ftimuliof all kinds. 

Analogous to thefe different ftates of natural fleep, and of its 
confequences, are the ftates induced by opium. If the fyftem is 
tolerably free from irritation, opium induces a fleep which would 
not have fpontaneoufly occurred. Even though fome irritations 
fhould prevail, if thefe be moderate, opium, by diminifhingfen- 
fibility, may induce fleep, and will do it more or lefs according 
to the dofe employed. In fome cafes, though the power of the 
dofe employed may not be fufficient to induce fleep, it may be 
able to take off, or at leaft to diminifh, the caufes of reftleffnefs 
which had prevailed, and thereby give a tranquility that, fubfift- 
ing for fome time, is often found equal to the refrefhment of fleep. 
There are, however, cafes in which the irritations of the fyf- 
tem are too ftrong to be overcome by the force of any moderate 
dofe of opium ; and in fuch cafes no fleep is produced, and at 
the fame time the conflict arifing between the ftimulant irrita- 
tions and the fedative power of opium, gives a farther irritation 
to the fyftem, which is often very hurtful to it. Such, however, 
is the force of the fedative power of opium in inducing fleep, that 
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if the dofe be large it will overcome very ftrong irritations ; and 
it is to be remarked, that the conflict juil now mentioned, often 
arifes from the dofe of opium being too fmall, and when alarger 
would have prevailed over the irritations more entirely. 

The management of this, which is often a difficult matter la 
practice, mud be directed by the nature of the irritations prevail- 
ing. It appears, that when the irritations are primarily, and es- 
pecially applied to the brain, and not at all to the fanguiferous 
fyflem, the force of opium may be employed very freely, and to 
any extent, and in a large dofe will always either take off the ir- 
ritation entirely, or at leaft for fome time fufpend its operation ; 
and from thence it appears, that in purely nervous cafes, opium 
may be employed in very large dofes with great fafety. 

But I have obferved above, that narcotics, and particularly 
opium, in its firft operation, often irritates the fanguiferous fyf- 
tem, and excites the force of the circulation. And, however we 
may difpute about the caufesof this, the fact is certain, and that 
this, in a certain degree, gives opium the powers of a cordial 
and exhilerant. On this occafion, it is to be obferved, that tho' 
the action of the flimulant fliould not entirely prevent the feda- 
tive power, it often puts it off for fome time, to give what we 
may call the intermediate flate of ebriety ; which, according to 
the balance between the flimulant and fedative power, may ap- 
pear more or lefs, or may fubfifl for a longer or fhorter time, 
and may therefore more particularly explain the operation of 
opium in different perfons and cafes. 

The confideratiqn of the ftimulant power of opium will parti- 
cularly explain why, in perfons in whom the flimulant power is 
confiderable, the effects of a moderate dofe of opium, inflead of 
inducing fleep, may by the increafed action of the heart, appear 
to prevent it ; and this probably may alfo be a frequent caufe of 
opium's not inducing fleep. It will alfo be obvious, that in any 
cafe when the irritations already prevailing in the fyflem,, and 
preventing fleep, depend upon an increafed action of the heart 
and arteries, the addition of the flimulus of opium, more ready 
to take place in fuch cafes, mufl certainly prevent fleep, with all 
the bad confequences of the conflict above-mentioned. In many 
cafes, however, the fedative power does prevail, and at length 
induces fleep j the flate of which fleep, and its effects, may be 
underflood from what is faid above. 

If the fedative power of opium prevails, not only over the ge- 
neral energy of the brain, but alfo over its exertion in increafiag 
the action of the heart, the effects upon the whole may perhaps 
be falutary j but if the irritation of the heart either continues af- 
ter the action of the opium has ceafed, or be then, from that ve- 
ry action, more eafily renewed, the effects may certainly be per- 
nicious. 

It appears clearly, that the flimulant and fedative powers of 
opium operate at one and the fame time ; and in no inflance more 
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remarkably than in that of opium proving powerfully fudorinc. 
The increafed action of the heart, however excited, has a ten- 
dency to promote fweating ; but every body knows that it is dif- 
ficult to produce fweating by the power of medicine purely ftim- 
ulant, and at all times opium has been found to be the molt effect- 
ual of all fudorincs. This, by fome, may be afcribed entirely to 
its ftimulant power ; but it is highly probable that the fedative 
power, concurring at the fame time, by relaxing the extreme vef- 
fels, renders the fweating a more certain effect, and more con- 
siderable in its degree. 

Are not the fweatings which often occur in natural fleep, and 
particularly the colliquative fweat in hectics, analogous to this, 
as depending upon an irritation and weaknefs of the extreme 
veffels concurring together? 

Before I finifh the operation of opium in general, it is proper 
for me to confider what changes it may produce in the {late of 
the fluids. It has been very commonly imagined that opium 
rarefies the blood ; but I can find no foundation for this. In ma- 
ny inftances it produces its effects on the nervous fyflem while 
it is yet in the ftomach, and before it can be fuppofed to have 
reached the mafs of blood, and often before it appears to increafe 
the action of the heart. But even fuppofing fome portion of it to 
be introduced into the blood-veffels, whilft it is not alledged that 
it acts as a ferment, we truft to the general principle, that no 
kind of matter applied in fmall proportion can have any confider- 
able effect upon the mixture of a much larger mafs. 

By an argument therefore a priori, I conclude that opium does 
not rarefy the blood. It is, however, alledged as a fact that it 
does fo ; but we maintain that the fymptoms which are fuppofed 
to be in proof of this may be owing only, or entirely, to the in- 
creafed action of the heart and arteries, which will often give 
fuch appearance without any change in the ftate of the blood. 
And if it be further alledged, that after the ufe of opiates, the 
veffels are found in a more turgid ftate, we are ready to admit 
the fact, but are difpofed to impute this to the flower motion of 
the blood in that cafe produced, by the weaker action of the ex- 
treme veffels giving occafion to the accumulation of it in the 
larger ; and that this will appear, efpecially in the veffels of the 
head, and in the fyftem of the venaportarum ; in both of which 
the blood is more liable to ftagnate in every cafe of languid cir- 
culation. 

Withrefpect to the fluidity of the blood in cenfequence of the 
frequent ufe of opium and other narcotics, we may admit the 
fact ; but we fuppofe it to be in confequence of a' ftate of the 
circulation rather than of the effect of mixture : The experi- 
ments adduced in proof of the latter opinion being made on 
blood drawn out of the veffels, and with fuch a proportion of 
mixture as cannot by any means be applied to them while they 
are in circulation, and therefore that fuch experiments do not 
afford any conclufion. 
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Having now confidered the effeas of opium upon the human 
fyftem more generally, I proceed in the next place, to coniider 
how thefe general effects are fuited to the circumitances of par- 
ticular difeafes : And firft, of its employments in continued fevers. 
The nature of continued fevers was, in former times, little un- 
derftood by phyficians ; and I flatter myfelf that I have feme- 
what advanced the ftate of our knowledge on this fubjett, though 
I muft allow that there are feveral circumitances ot continued 
fevers not yet fufficiently explained and underftood. for the 
general dodrine, fo far as I have been able to deliver it, I muft 
refer the reader to my other writings, and muft confine myiett 
here to thofe parts of the dodlrinc which relate to the ufe ot opi- 
um in continued fevers. 

To this purpofe we are difpofed to think, that almoit all our 
continued fevers arife from contagion, or from certain corrup- 
tions of human effluvia proving fuch ; and it is highly probable 
that thofe contagions, or matters fimilar to them, act as fedative 
powers, and, applied to the human body, produce a debility, 
Which both induces the fever and fubfiits through the whole 
courfe of it, proving the circuinftance from which the danger of 
fever chiefly arifes. In this view of the matter, opium, as a fti- 
mulantto the heart and arteries, may be confidered as a princi- 
pal remedy in fevers ; and as fuch we are difpofed, with the moft 
part of our prefent practitioners, to confider it : But that it is 
univerfally fuch, and in every circumitance of fever proper, we 
are very far from thinking. 

In very many of the fevers of this climate, there appears in 
the beginning of them to be more or lefs of an inflammatory di- 
athefis in the fyftem ; and during this ftate, I hold, and have of- 
ten feen, the ufe of opium to be extremely hurtful. It does not 
then either induce fleep or relieve pain, but aggravates the in- 
flammatory fymptoms, and often determines to particular inflam- 
mations, which prove afterwards fatal. 

In different fevers this inflammatory ftate is in different de- 
grees, and of different duration. In fome cafes of the moft 
powerful contagions, it may appear very little, and fuch cafes 
may very pofiibly admit the early ufe of opium ; but in moft of 
the cafes in which cold fo frequently concurs in the produaion 
of the fever, we fuppofe that fuch inflammatory ftate commonly 
fubfifts for the firft week of the difeafe ; and therefore, for that 
fpace of time, we hold opium to be a dangerous, and at leaft an 
ambiguous remedy. 

As the difeafe advances, the inflammatory ftate generally dis- 
appears in the fecond week, and the fymptoms of debility become 
more evident. In this condition opium may be employed, and 
more or lefs the fymptoms of debility and irritation are more dif- 
tinaiy apparent ; but even in this fecond ftage, it is an ambigu- 
ous remedy ; and if it increafcs delirium, and does not readily 
induce fleep, it may be very hurtful, and is therefore to be em- 
ployed with great caution. 
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In this advanced (late of fevers, there is acircumflance which 
occurs that we are affured of as a fact, though we cannot well ex- 
plain it. The caufe of fevers gives an irritation to the brain, 
which is not of the inflammatory kind, but produces conyulfive 
motions of the limbs to a confiderable degree : and to this irri- 
tation it is that we impute the fubfultus tendinum lb much taken 
notice of as occuring in the advanced flate of levers. 

The fame irritation alfo frequently produces a delirium ; 
which, as not of the phrenetic and inflammatory kind, we name 
the Maniacal. To remove thefe effects of irritation I find opium 
to be a fovereign remedy ; and it may not only be employed free- 
ly, but rauft commonly be given in large doles, and thefe alfo re- 
peated every eight hours, unlefs fleep and a remiffion of the con- 
vuliive motions and delirium fhall allow of longer intervals. For 
fome time, however, in the advanced ftages of fever, though 
thefe fymptoms, by the ufe of opium, may be much abated, they 
are liable to recur, unlefs they are obviated by the repetition of 
the opiate. 

There is ftill another circumftance in the advanced ftage 
of fevers that on this occafion requires to be taken notice of. 
Though the moft part of our fevers arifing from contagion may 
have little general inflammatory diathelis accompanying then), 
and be on the contrary attended with much debility, there occurs 
however from caufes not ealily affigned, fome topical inflamma- 
tion of the brain, which has frequently appeared upon diffection, 
alter fevers of the moll nervous or putrid kind. Thefe topical 
inflammations, and the delirium attending upon them, do not 
admit of opium, and all their fymptoms are much aggravated by 
it. The exiftence, however, of fuch topical inflammation, is 
not always eafil) afcertained ; and fome fuffufion of the eyes is 
not always a certain proof of it : but we can give no better direc- 
tions for the management of this matter than thofe given by Sir 
John Pring'le, withrefpect. to the ufe of wine in the jail fever. 

Thefe are the remai-ks I have to offer on the ufe of opium in 
continued fevers. Many are more fond of a more free ufe of 
it than had been common before, and have believed that this was 
introduced by a certain noted teacher and author ; but I affert, 
that I myfelt was the firft who freely and largely employed opi- 
um in fevers, under certain reftrictions indeed, which, neglect- 
ed by other practitioners, have occalioned much mifchief. 

In the cure of intermittent fevers, opium, or fome of thofe 
compofitions of which it was the chief ingredient, were very 
much employed by the ancients; but fince the ufe of Peruvian 
bark has been introduced, opium has been lefs employed, and 
only by perfons who were prejudiced againft the bark. Mr. 
Beryet of the Academy of Sciences, without knowing any thing 
of what had been done before, has endeavored to recommend 
the ufe of opium ; but without mowing any underftanding of the 
nature of the difeafe, or of the remedy he propofes to be em- 
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ployed. He has been therefore, fo far as I know, little follow- 
ed by any practitioners fince that time. 

To judge properly of its ufe, we muft attend to the nature of 
the dilcafe, which I hope is better underflood now than it was 
before. It appears to me clearly, that the recurrences of the pa- 
roxyfms of intermittent fevers depend upon the recurrence of a 
flute of debility, and that this is to be prevented either by the 
ufe of tonics or ftimulants, which may excite the action of the 
heart and arteries, and fupport that excitement till the period of 
acceifion- is over. 

For this purpofe, various means of exciting fever and fweat 
have been emploved ; and there is perhaps no medicine that 
can be more effectually employed for that purpofe than opium. 
It appears that Dr. Boerhaave's fudoriferum antipyreticum raro- 
fallens derived its chief virtue from the two grains of opium 
which it contained, and which determined it to actus afudorific. 
Opium alone has been employed, by being given an hour or two 
before the time of acceffion, and has prevented the return of a 
fit without exciting fweat, and merely as a flimulus and antifpaf- 
modic ; but the confequences of this, as marked by Baron Storck 
and others, have been fometimes bad : and it feems that the fafe 
and more certain practice will be, to direct opium to operate by 
f we a ting. 

We need hardly fay here, that almofl every practitioner has 
found it ufeful to join opium to Peruvian bark, or other tonics, 
in the cure of intermittents. Not only in correcting the purga- 
tive quality of the bark, which fometimes take place, but even 
where no fuch purgative quality is to be apprehended, we are 
certain that a quantity of opium, joined with the bark, makes 
it fit eafier upon the ftomach than with certain perfons it would 
otherwife do ; and that a portion of it, joined with two or three 
dofes of the bark, which are given immediately before the time 
of acceffion, enables it, in lefs quantity than it would otherwife 
do, to prevent the return of paroxyfms. 

A particular ufe of the bark in intermittents has not long ago 
been propofed and practifed by Dr. Lind, of Haflar, which is 
the giving opium in the time of the hot flage of the paroxyfms. 
As I have had no experience of this practice, I cannot either re- 
commend it, or offer the fufpicions I have of its being improper. 

We proceed, in the next place, to confider the ufe of opium 
in inflammatory difeafes, in which the practitioners of almofl all 
ages have declared it to be hurtful ; and we mould be much fur- 
prifed if any perfon engaged in practice for any length of time 
had not found it frequently to be fo. The reafon of it is alfo ob- 
vious ; for, if inflammatory difeafes confifl in an increafed ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries with a phlogiftic diathefis, which 
caufes and fupports this increafed action, it is highly probable 
that every flimulus applied to the fyfteih mufl do the fame, and 
thereby aggravate the difeafe ; but opium, on many occafions, 
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as we have faid already, is a flimulant power ; and whoever de- 
nies this, as fome in writing have done, appears to deny and 
mifreprefent facts admitted by every body elf'e. For my part, I 
conclude with the utmoft confidence, that opium, in general, is 
hurtful in all inflammatory difeafes, and difpofed to increafe the 
phlogiflic diathefis of the' fyftem ; and as all practitioners are 
agreed that blood-letting affords the mcft effectual means for the 
cure of that diathefis, fo we are perfuaded of the propriety of 
Dr. Toung's general rule, that opium is improper in all thofe 
cafes in which blood-letting is neceffary. 

But I muft allow, as he does, that there may be exceptions, 
or circumftances in certain inflammatory difeafes, that may ad- 
mit, or perhaps require the ufe of opium. Such are thofe cafes 
in which the inflammatory ftate arifes from irritation in a parti- 
cular part producing fpafm and fupervening inflammation. Thus, 
in cafes of jaundice, I have found a biliary ftone, in paffing the 
biliary ducts, give fuch an irritation as to produce a confiderable 
degree of inflammatory ftate in the fyftem ; and though I have 
found it neceffary, for moderating this, to employ blood-letting, 
yet, as I confider the paffage of the fcone to be chiefly interrupt- 
ed by a fpafmodic conftriction of the ducts, I have employed 
opium for taking off this with great advantage. 

Similar circumftances have frequently occurred in the cafe of 
urinary calculi paffing the ureters, in which I have found it ne- 
ceffary to employ opium and blood-letting at the fame time. 

In like manner, as opium is ufeful in moderating excretions ; 
fo where the irritation occaiions an increafe of thefe excretions, 
which is attended with affections which irritate the whole fyftem, 
opium becomes efpecially ufeful. Hence it becomes fo generally 
ufeful in catarrhal affections, and the cough attending them ; and 
probably it is this analogy that has brought the ufe of opium to 
be frequently employed in pneumonic inflammations. It is pof- 
fible that there may be cafes of fuch inflammations wherein the 
opium may be more ufeful in taking off the cough, than hurtful 
by aggravating the inflammatory ftate of the fyftem : but I have 
hardly met with fuch cafes ; and even in the recent ftate of ca- 
tarrhs from cold, I have found the early ufe of opium manifeftly 
hurtful : and in cafes of pneumonic inflammation I have always 
found it to be very much fo, if exhibited before the violence of 
the difeafe had been moderated by repeated blood-lettings. 

When that indeed has been done, I have found the opium 
very ufeful in quieting the cough ; and I have hardly ever found it 
hurtful by ftopping expectoration. It may fufpend this for fome 
hours ; but if the glands of the bronchia have been duly relaxed 
by bleeding and bliftering, the expectoration after the ufe of opi- 
ates always returns with more advantage than before. The mu- 
cus which had iffued before had been poured out from the folli- 
cles in an acrid ftate ; but, by being made to ftagnate, it becomes 
milder, and is difcharged in what the ancients called a Concocted 
State, with more relief to the lungs. 
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Although we are well perfuaded that opium, when it does not 
procure fwcat, is always hurtful in inflammatory difeafes ; yet 
I am ready to admit, that when it is directed to procure fweat, 
it may be fo managed as to take off the inflammatory difpofition 
of the fyftem, and thereby to cure the moft part of inflammato- 
ry affections. This we certainly learn from the prefent practice 
in acute rheumatifm, which is often cured by a fweat excited by 
Dover's powder. YVe confider the difeafe to be purely of the 
inflammatory kind, and attended with every mark of inflamma- 
tory difpofition ; and therefore, when opium, in this difeafe, ii 
given for the purpofe only of relieving pain and giving fleep, we 
have found it conftantly hurtful ; but we have always found, that 
fweating with Dover's powder was the moft effectual means of 
taking off the whole of the difeafe. 

Before difmiflmg the confideration of the ufe of opium in in- 
flammatory difeafes, I mutt obferve that there is a certain ftate 
of thefe in which I judge it to be not only admiffible, but often 
very ufeful. This is in the fuppurating ftate of inflammation ; 
and, as foon as a determination to this has taken place, we fup- 
pofe the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem to be very much taken 
off, and therefore that the pain of fuppuration may be fafely re- 
lieved by opium, as we are at the fame time perfuaded that opium 
promotes the procefs of fuppuration. 

The next fet of difeafes in which I am to take notice of the 
ufe of opium, are the Exanthemata : and I begin with obferv- 
ing, that as, in the whole of thefe it may be fuppofed there is an 
acrimony diffufed over the whole fyftem, and giving fome irri- 
tation to it ; fo we are of opinion, that opium, by moderating 
this irritation, may in general be ufeful, and that therefore it is 
often more admiflible than their other circumftances might feem, 
to allow. 

But, to be more particular, the ufe of opium in the fmall-pox 
has, fmce the time of Sydenham, been very much fpoken of. In 
the inflammatory ftate of the eruptive fever, I have always found 
opium to be hurtful ; but as foon as the difeafe has taken a de- 
termination to fuppuration, I have always found it employed with 
advantage. As I had occafion to practice in this difeafe long 
before the practice of inoculation become common in this coun- 
try, I always found the practice of Sydenham, in giving an opiate 
once or twice a-day, to be extremely ufeful, efpecially when, at 
the fame time, much coftivenefs was prevented by the ufe of 
laxative gly Iters. Since the practice of inoculation became more 
common, and that by the feveral means employed, few puftules 
are produced, I hold the employment of opiates to be unneceffa- 
1 fuperfluous ; but when it happens, even after inoculation, 
i numerous fet of puftules are produced on the face, I full 
the employment of opiates to be extremely proper : and 
i, either in confe quence of common infection or of inocula- 
OL. II. S 
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tion, a confluent fmall-pox is produced, which is always attend- 
ed with a low and putrid fever, I hold opium to be one of the 
molt ttlc&ual means of fupporting the vigour of the fyftem, and 
(.{producing as much of a kindly fuppuration as the nature ot 
the difeafe will admit of. In fliort, I hold opium to be a very 
ufeful medicine in various circumftances of the fmall-pox ; but 
I would not affert its abfolute utility to be fo great as the late 
Dr. de Haen, from his enmity to inoculation, has been led to 
maintain. 

The affinity that was fo long fuppofed to take place between 
the fmall-pox and mealies, formerly led practitioners to transfer 
the practice found ufeful in the one to that of the other ; and I 
fufpedt that even Dr. Sydenham was under this influence in recom- 
mendingfo ftrongly as he has done the ufe of opiates in the meafles. 
The meafles, however, is purely, and often ftrongly, an in- 
flammatory difeafe, with a ftrong tendency to pneumonic in- 
flammation ; and I believe that the moil part of practitioners 
find blood-letting to be the moft certain means of obviating the 
fatal cenfequences of this difeafe. In many cafes therefore of 
meafles, before bleeding had been duly employed, I have found 
opium not only to be ineffectual, but manifeftly hurtful. It is 
true indeed, that the meafles are very conftantly attended v with 
a cough, for which the only certain remedy is opium : and as 
thisfymptom is not only fevere, but may be fuppofed to aggra- 
vate the difeafe, the practitioner has a ftrong temptation to em- 
ploy opium ; and I am of opinion that it may be employed more 
freely than the inflammatory nature of the difeafe might feem to 
admit of. I would however have practitioners, from what I 
have faid above on the ufe of opium in pneumonic inflammation, 
and now on the prefent fubject, be as much as poffible referved 
in the ufe of opium in the meafles, till the violence of the inflam- 
matory ftatc be taken off by bleeding and other antiphlogiftic 
meafures. 

With refpect to the ufe of opium in other exanthemata, I have 
little tola}-. When the Ample fcarlatina, and even the fcarla- 
lina anginofa, is purely inflammatory, without any tendency to 
a putrid ftate, I judge opium to be an unneceffary remedy ; and 
when the fcarlatina anginofa is of the putrid kind, I am per- 
fuadecl that opium may be pernicious. 

The next order of difeafes to be taken notice of in which opi- 
um may be employed, is that of haemorrhagies. From the ma- 
niteft power of opium in reflraining evacuations, an analogy has 
transferred the ufe of it to hsemorrhagies, and both materia me- 
dica and practical writers have commended its ufe in fuch cafes ; 
but we are perfuaded that there is much fallacy in the teftimo- 
nies that have been given of its good effects. We are well i 
fuaded, that every active haimorrhagy is accompanied wi 
phlogiltic diathefis of the fyftem; of which we have jutt 
laid enough to fliow, that in fuch cafes opium is generally ) 
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ful, and I have had feveral occafions in active hcemorrhagies to 
obferve its being fo. It opium, therefore, is ever admiffible or 
ufeful in fuch cafes, itmuit be in thofe in which the hecmorrhagy 
is occaiioned and fupportcd by a particular irritation. Thus, in 
a hsemoptyiis, where the blocd comes up without coughing, or 
when the cough attending it only arifes in confequence of blood 
being poured out into the bronchia, as in cafes of haemopt} fis 
from external violence, opium is of no fervice, and often does 
harm. But there are cafes in which the hsemoptv hs is occaiioned 
by coughing, and appears only in confequence of the returns of 
coughing : in which cafes opium may, and has been of fervice. 

In the monorrhagia which happens to women who are not 
pregnant, I have not found opium of fervice ; but in the cafes 
of abortion and of child-bearing, the luemorrhagy very often de- 
pends upon fpafmodic affections j in quieting of which opium 
may be highly ufeful. 

There is no difeafe in which opium has been more fre- 
quently employed, or found more ufeful, than in catarrhal affec- 
tions. Thefe very often depend upon an undue balance of the 
fyftem, that is, upon a languid perfpiration, neceffarily producing 
a more copious determination of the lungs ; and this, as pouring- 
out a mucus, is attended with much coughing. In many perfons 
this is habitual, or is readily renewed upon every Right applica- 
tion of cold ; and in fuch cafes and perfons opium is a Sovereign 
remedy. Whenever, therefore, there is little fever and much 
coughing, it may be employed very freely, that is, in dofes which 
have fedative effects without heating the fyftem. The peculiar 
delicacy and irritability which occured in Dr. G. T~oung-, does 
not allow of his experience being admitted in forming any gene- 
ral rules. 

The remarks I have now made relate efpecially to habitual ca- 
tarrhs ; but there is a catarrh arifing occalionally only from a 
ftrong application of cold, almoft always attended with a phlogif- 
tic diatheiis of the fyftem, and probably with a more or let's in- 
flammatory ftate of the mucous glands of the bronchia. Such a 
difeafe is to be cured by blood-letting, and an antiphlogiftic re- 
gimen ; and the early ufe of opium, by confirming the inflamma- 
tory ftate, has proved very hurtful. What I have laid above up- 
on the management of the cough in cafes of pneumonic inflam- 
mation, is entirely applicable here, and fhould correct an abufe 
that has been too common and very mifchievous. 

Another profluvium in which opium has been much employed, 
is the dyfentery j the nature of which, till very lately, has been 
very little underflood, If I am right in the pathology I have elfe- 
where endeavoured to eflabliih, it will we obvious, that if the 
prefent practice of the frequent ufe of gentle laxatives be the 
moft effectual meafure, it will be equally evident that opiates 
muft be commonly hurtful ; and notwithflanding the urgency of 
pain, it is atbeft a very precarious remedy, and to be avoided aa 
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much as poflible. This, however, feems now to be fo well under- 
stood by our practitioners, that there is no occafion for my infill- 
ing longer on it here. 

I have now confidered the ufe of opium in all thofe cafes in 
which it is moll nice and difficult, that is, in all the various dif- 
eafes of the febrile kind ; and with refpeft to others, our work 
will be more eafy. 

In the cotomafe difeafes, it is obvious that opium can hardly 
in any cafe be admiflible. In fome cafes of palfey, attended with 
convuliive motions, I have known it employed, and with fuccefs, 
in relieving thefe motions, but manifeitly, at the fame time, ag- 
gravating the primary difeafe. 

In dyfpepfia and hypochondriafis, there often happens pains 
and fpafmodic fymptoms, which may be, and for the mo ft part 
are, relieved by opium. It is accordingly often employed, and 
it is not eafily withheld from fuch patients ; but 1 have always 
found the frequent ufe of opiates in thefe difeafes extremely 
pernicious. 

It is by preferving the mobility of the energy of the brain, es- 
pecially in fpafmodic affections of an idiopathic kind, that opi- 
um has difcovered its great powers. In the moft violent and 
obftinate difeafe of this kind, the tetanus, opium, though often 
infufneient, has however been the moft effectual remedy ; and it 
appears that, whatever other remedies have been propofed and 
alledged to be ufeful, hardly any of them have been fo but when 
opium was at the fame time employed. But I fay no more 
on this fubject, as 1 expect the enquiries that the Societe 
Royale of Paris are now engaged in, will give us fome more 
light on this fubject : and I muft alfo refer to the works of that 
learned fociety for our beft inftruclion on the ufe of opium in the 
hydrophobia. 

In various convulfive effections of the limbs, not accompanied 
with any ftupor, and therefore not to be confidered as epileptic, 
we have frequently found opium of fervice ; but it is not always 
fo : And as I cannot always in different cafes alfign the caufes, or 
diftinguifh them by different circumftances ; fo I cannot deter- 
mine the cafes in which it is efpecially proper. 

There is a cafe which I think may be diftinguifhed from all 
others, which is generally known under the title of Chorea Sti. 
Viti. Neither the pathology or practice in this difeafe is well 
agreed on among phyficians ; and we cannot enter into the dif- 
cuffion here ; but can fay, from a good deal of experience, 
that opiates have been very generally ufeful in the cure of it. 

On this fubject of convuliive difeafes, the great queftion with 
regard to the ufe of opium has occured with refpect to epilepfy ; 
and it has been varioufly determined by different authors. The 
pathology of the difeafe is in many refpects obfeure ; but we can 
clearly enough perceive that it arifes from different conditions of 
the fyftem ; and fo far as we can difcera and diftinguifh thefe, 
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we may make fome attempts towards afcertaining in what cafes 
of epilepfy opium may be hurtful, and in which it may be ufeful. 

To this purpofe, we can obferve that it may be produced by 
large haemorrhagies, or other caufes of great debility : but as I 
have hardly ever met with cafes of this kind, I cannot fay how 
far opium may be ufeful in them. 

Much more frequently do we meet with epilepfy connected 
with a plethoric ftate of the fyftem: and in all fuch cafes I am 
of opinion with the moft part of practitioners, that opium is ex- 
tremely hurtful. So far does a plethoric ftate appear to me to 
difpofe to this difeafe, that I am of opinion with Dr. Cheyne, 
that epilepfies have been more frequently cured by a low diet than 
by any other means. It is here to be obferved, that epileptic fits 
very frequently occur from an occafional turgefcene of the blood 
in the veffels of the brain : and from frequent trials, I know 
that opium will not prevent fuch fits, but if exhibited will bring 
them on with more violence. 

They are the epilepfies arifing from irritation applied to the 
nervous fyftem in which opium promifes to be ufeful ; and when 
tke return of fuch fits are anywife periodical, or nearly fo, opium 
given a little before the times of acceffion, has been often ufeful 
in preventing the recurrence. In many inftances, however, the 
returns of epilepfy are irregular ; and in fuch cafes, the frequent 
ufe of opium, either by producing an occafional turgefcene of 
the blood, or by increaling the mobility of the fyftem, is often 
very hurtful. 

As inftances of epilepfy depending upon irritation applied to 
the nervous fyftem, I confider all thofe depending upon an aura 
cpileptica to be fuch : and infeveral cafes of this kind, where the 
times of acceffion could be forefeen, and even when thefymptoms 
announcing it had come on, I have found opium an effectual 
remedy. 

The late Dr. de Haen has given us what feems to be a lingu- 
lar cafe of epilepfy, as occurring only in time of fleep, and when 
the recurrence of the fits was prevented by avoiding fleep : But 
at the fame time this very difeafe was cured by the ufe of opium. 
This, as I have faid, may feem lingular ; but it is not fo mush 
fo as might at firft fight appear: for perhaps the greateft number 
of the cafes of epilepfy occur during the night, and during fleep. 
In feveral fuch cafes I have now frequently found an opiate, given 
at bed-time, prevent their return. 

I have thus treated of the ufe of opium in the fpafmodic af- 
fections of the animal functions, and of thofe of the vital ; I 
have to mention only thofe of the heart in palpitation, and thofe 
of the lungs in afthma and chincough. 

Palpitation is generally a fymptomatic affection ; and fo far as 
it depends upon fpafmodic affections, if the primary difeafe ad- 
mits of opium, the fymptom of palpitation may be cured by it alfo. 

In the cafe of althma, when the difeafe depends, as it often 
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does, upon occasional turgefcence of the blood in the lungs, opi- 
um can hardly be employed with fafety ; but when it depends 
upon other irritations, and is purely of the fpafmodic kind, opi- 
um may be employed both to prevent and to moderate fits, with 
great advantace. Even when the difeafe is of the catarrhal kind, 
if it be fit to employ opium to relieve the catarrh, it may likewife 
be employed to relieve the afthma depending upon it. But I muft 
conclude "by remarking, that in both the fpafmodic and catarrhal 
afthma, I have frequently employed opium in moderating the dif- 
; but have never found it to prove an entire cure of it. 
With refpeel to the chincough, we have to obferve, that in the 
firft ftage of it, and efpecially when that is attended with fever 
and difficulty of breathing, opium has always appeared to me 
very hurtful ; but when the difeafe had fubfifted for fome time, 
and' is in what I call its fecond ftage, and when the fits come 
molt frequently in the nighttime, i have found opium of great 
life ; and as I judge, it has often contributed to put an end to the 
difeafe. 

In the fpafmodic affections affecting the natural functions, opi- 
um may have much employment. In the pyroiis, frequent in 
this country under the name of the Water-Brafh, and irequent 
in moft countries of Europe, as a tranfitory illnefs, has been little 
taken notice of by phyficians ; but it is a painful diforder, and a 
relief from it is often demanded. We have found nothing that 
gives that relief excepting opium ; but this relieves only the pre- 
fent fit, and contributes nothing to preventing returns of it. 

In colic, the employment of opium is not exactly agreed on. 
It will pretty certainly relieve the pain for fome time ; but if the 
colic has been brought on, or is attended by coftivtnefs, it will 
certainly confirm the difeafe and interrupt the operation of the 
purgatives, which are absolutely neceffary to tire cure of it. Opi- 
um, however, is certainly fuited to the cure of every fpafmodic 
affection ; and if it can be employed fo as not to interfere with 
the operation of purgatives, it may as an antii'pafmodic even fa- 
vor the operation of thefe, and contribute to the cure of certain 
cafes of colic. For this purpofe, fome practitioners have exhi-« 
bited the opium and the purgative at the fame time ; but this has 
been feldom found to anfwer, and it has always appeared better, 
in the urgency of pain, to exhibit the opiate by itfelf ; and in 
lour, five, or fix hours after, when the power of it was fomewhat 
diminiihed, to exhibit the purgative. In this manner oi manag- 
ing, it is commonly neceffary to employ a purgative of a power- 
ful kind, and one that convmonly operates foon after its exhibi- 
tion ; and thefe confiderations will, on the one hand, exclude the 
employment of aloctics, and, on the other, recommend the ol- 
eum ricini. 

In affections of the alimentary canal, of a nature contrary to 
that of colic, that is, where the action of the canal is preteriiutu- 
rally increaied, as in vomiting, cholera, and diarrhoea, opium is a 
more undoubted remedy. 
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Vomiting is commonly a fymptomatic affection, from very 
various caufes ; and in many cafes cannot be cured by opium : 
but the diftinction of thefe cafes cannot be entered into here ; 
and I have only to obferve, that there are more cafes of it than 
is commonly imagined to be relieved by opium properly employ- 
ed. 

It is common with practitioners to exhibit the opium by the 
mouth ; and it is often in fuch cafes immediately rejected again 
by vomiting, without having any effect in relieving the difeafe ; 
which mult always render the practitioner uncertain to what 
quantity it may be neceffary to repeat the opiate. In all fuch 
cafes, when the vomiting is not immediately {lopped by the opi- 
ate given, and this is rejected by vomiting, it is extremely impro- 
per to repeat it in the fame manner : and a much furer meaiure 
is to throw the opium, joined with a fmall bulk of a miid liquid, 
into the anus ; and when thus thrown in, in fufficient quantity, 
it will as certainly flop the vomiting as if it had been thrown in- 
to the flomach itfelf. 

In cholera, the employment of opium, as directed by Syden- 
ham, is fo well underflood that we need not fay any thing of it 
here : and I go on to fpeak of its ufe in diarrhoea in which it has 
not been fo frequent as we judge-it ought to be. 

As diarrhoea feems always to depend upon an increafed action 
of the in te flines, fo, except in a few lingular inflances in which 
opium proved purgative, we have found it very univerfalry to 
have the power of diminifhing, and for fome time fufpending, 
the action of the inteftines ; and therefore very univcrfally of 
ufe in the diarrhoea. This indeed may fometimes be a fympto- 
matic affection, and therefore not to be entirely cured by opiates ; 
and fometimes the difeafe may depend upon an acrimony which 
mull be evacuated in order to the entire cure of the difeafe. But 
flill in mofl cafes it feems to be fafely employed : for as its ope- 
ration is not very durable, it will not long interfere with the ufe 
of other remedies that may be thought neceffary ; and it feldom 
happens that the temporary fufpenfion of the diarrhoea is of any 
bad confequence. In many cafes we have found purgatives to 
be very hurtful, and the difeafe to be more quickly cured by the 
continued ufe of opium alone. 

There is no difeafe in which opium has been more frequently 
fpoken of as a remedy than in hyfteric affections ; but there is no- 
thing I find more difficult to treat of in a fcientific manner. 

The term Hyfteria I would willingly confine to the affection 
which I have defcribed under that title in my First Lines ; but 
moll writers are difpofed to extend the meaning of it much far- 
ther, and to every unufual feeling, or irregular motion, that feems 
to arife from a mobility of the nervous fyftem. To give any due 
limits to this idea of hyfteric, I find beyond the reach of my (kill, 
and fhall not attempt it here : and with refpect to my prefent 
fubject, can only fay, that in hvfteria, as I would define it, and 
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as generally affecting plethoric habits, and depending upon an 
occafional turgefcence of the genital fyftem, I hold opium to be 
an improper, and commonly a hurtful remedy. 

But, on the other hand, in all thofe cafes of unufual feeling and 
irregular motions, not depending upon a plethoric ftate, but ma- 
nifeftly upon a mobility of the nervous fyftem, opium is a very 
certain remedv. Whenever therefore thefe fymptoms are in ex- 
cefs, it may be'employed, tho' it be difficult to fet the proper limits 
to its ufe. There are cafes in which its tonic and antifpafmodic 
powers muft be frequently repeated ; but it is to be remarked, 
that wherever that neceffity does not manifeftly occur, the fre- 
quent ufe of it increafes the mobility of the fyftem, and creates 
a feeming neceffity that readily induces a habit, which again, 
conftantly indulged has a tendency to deftroy the fyftem alto- 
gether. 

In the rabies canina, and in the moft violent ftate of it, the 
hydrophobia, opium has been employed ; but the experiments 
reported have not been fo many as to fix our judgment on this 
fubject ; and for what may be faid upon it, I muft refer my read- 
ers to the labours of the learned and induftrious Societe Royale 
of Paris, who have taken much pains, and employed the melt 
proper means for afcertaining the practice in this difeafe. 

In mania, the employment of opium is nice and difficult. In 
the appendix to Wepjer's Hiftoriae ApoplecYicorum, we have an 
account of mania being cured by large dofes of opium ; and it 
may be true : but there is no fuch account of thofe cafes as might 
ferve to fpecify their peculiar character, fo as to enable us to 
imitate the practice, whilft we know pretty certainly that there 
are other cafes which do not admit of the fame. 

In feveral cafes of mania we have employed opium, and in 
fome have found it ufeful in moderating the violence of the dif- 
eafe ; but in other cafes we have found it manifeftly hurtful : 
and we have not had fo many opportunies of treating the difeafe 
as to allow us to diftinguifh clearly the cafes in which it may be 
proper. We fuppofe there are many cafes of the difeafe depend- 
ing upon an organic affection of the brain, in which no benefit 
is to be expected from opium ; but there are certainly many 
other cafes in which, from their tranfitory nature, we cannoi 
fuppofe any fuch organic affection, and in which therefore opi- 
um may be admiffible and ufeful. 

If we may fuppofe that fuch cafes depend upon occafional 
caufes of excitement without inflammation, we fhouldjudge opi- 
um to be a promifing remedy ; bat probably it muft be given in 
larger dofes than we commonly exhibit, and poffibly in fuch 
large dofes as Bernard Huet actually employed. In fome trials 
we have found it moderate the difeafe, and induce fleep ; but I 
have never pufhed it fo far as to obtain an entire cure, becaufe I 
fufpected that in many cafes the difeafe approached fo much to 
a phrenitis as to render the large ufe of opium very dangerous. 
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We cannot indeed treat this fubject with fo much precifion as 
were to be wifhed ; but other practitioners having more oppor- 
tunities of practice, by confidering what I have laid both here 
and above on the fubject of delirium in fevers, may fettle this 
matter more exactly. 

There is now but one other difeafe in which the ufe of opium 
is to be mentioned ; and with refpedl to which our opinion will 
be expected : this is the venereal difeafe, in which of late opi- 
um has been very much employed, and with various fuccefs. 
VVe do not think it neceffary to give an account of the different 
facts reported, and of the different opinions entertained, on this 
fubject, as they are to be found in many books which are in eve- 
ry body's hands ; and all that feems to be incumbent on me is to 
fay what I have learned from my own experience, and from that 
of my fellow-practitioners in Scotland. From this we have not 
learned that opium has been alone a remedy for the venereal dif- 
eafe ; and any experiments that we know to have been made, 
lead us to conclude, that it is never alone fufficient for that pur- 
pofe. But from almoft every experiment made, we are well af- 
fured of its being of great ufe in almoft every circumflance of 
the difeafe. It moderates and alleviates every fymptom ; and in 
many of them it will do this without the affiftance of other 
remedies. 

We are well perfuaded that it will almoft in every cafe favour 
and expede the effedts of mercury, either in removing fymptoms, 
or in entirely curing the difeafe. We have only further to re- 
mark, that the opium in this cafe feems to operate by obviating 
the effects of the general acrimony in the fyftem ; and this fup- 
pofition explains both why large dofes of the opium are neceffary, 
and why perfons bear thefe large dofes in this difeafe better 
than in many other cafes. 

The effects of opium hitherto mentioned are for the moft part 
fuch as appear in confequence of its being given by the mouth ; 
but we have alfo had occafion to fay, that it may be introduced 
by the anus into the inteftines : And it is proper to remark, that 
not only in the cafe of vomiting, but alio in many others, it 
may be introduced in this way into the inteftines, and in this, 
way produce all the effects that have been mentioned of its being 
thrown into the ftomach. In fome perfons there is a peculiar 
irritability of the ftomach with refpect to opium, and from 
whence feveral diforders arife, which are avoided by its being 
thrown into the rectum. 

Some practitioners are of opinion, that fome effects of opium 
upon the nervous fyftem in general, as headach and vomiting, 
which often appear in the morning after a dofe of opium had 
been thrown into the ftomach over night, are not fo ready to ap- 
pear after ite being thrown into the rectum ; but this feems to de- 
pend upon the dole in the latter cafe being weaker, either from 
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the quantity employed, or from the letter fenfibility of the rec- 
tum. This leads to "obferve, that the fenfibility of the return is 
fo much lefs than that of the ftomach, that it is commonly necef- 
fary, when applied to the former, to employ at leaft double the 
quantity of what would have been fufficient for the latter. 

In the application of opium to the re&um, it is neceffary to 
introduce it in a liquid form, to avoid giving along with it any 
thing that may in the leaft prove irritating to the re&um ; and 
therefore a folution in water is the moft convenient to be em- 
ployed in this way. This is farther to be obferve d, that we are 
fometimes difappointed in this practice by the opiate glyfter's 
being rejected foon after it has been given. Hence it is as im- 
proper to throw it into the rectum in fome cafes of diarrhoea and 
tenefmus, as we faid above it was improper in the cafe of vomit- 
ing to throw it into the ftomach : but even though neither diar- 
rhoea nor tenefmus be prefent, opiate glyflers are fometimes re- 
jected foon after they have been given. This perhaps may be 
owing to a peculiar irritability of the rectum in certain perfons ; 
but we have found it commonly owing to too great a bulk of liquid 
being thrown into it ; and therefore I advife that opiate glyfters 
be never made of more bulk than that of three, or at moft four, 
ounces of liquid, and this, as we have faid, of a very mild kind. 
I find that three drachms of gum arabic, diffolved in three ounces 
of water, makes a proper and ready preparation for that purpofe. 

We mull now add, that opium may be employed not only by 
being thrown into the ftomach or into the rectum, but may alfo 
by being applied to the fkin. In this cafe, as opium acts always 
firft, as I have faid above, upon the parts to which it is imme- 
diately applied, fo it may be often applied to the external parts 
with fome advantage ; and, by diminishing the fenfibility of thefc 
parts, it may relieve the pain that happens to affect them. We 
find alfo, that opium operates not only on the parts to which it 
is immediately applied, but that, without being communicated 
to the fenforium, it operates to a certain extent on the nerves of 
the parts adjoining to that which is more immediately applied to, 
in diminifhing their fenfibility, and thereby in relieving their 
pains. Thus a plaifter of opium applied to the temple has often 
relieved the toothach. In other cafes, when it is applied to the 
fkin, whether it penetrates by inorganic pores to the vifcera of 
the abdomen, or if it only acts on the teguments, and particularly 
on the muicles confenting with the vifcera, we would not confi- 
dently determine ; but we have certainly found the external ap- 
plication relieve the pains and fpafms of the ftomach and intef- 
tines. 

The external application has been made under different forms 
and I believe it may have effects either in the form of plaifter or 
poultice ; but we are very certain that its effects are moft confi- 
derable when applied in a liquid form. In this form it may be 
employed as diffolved in water, wine, or fpirit j but we pre fume 
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that it will always be moft effectual when diflblved in rectified 
fpirit. This certainly moft powerfully extracts the volatile part 
oi opium, upon which its powers efpecially depend ; and this 
fame volatile part may be prefumed to be the moft readily pene- 
trating, and therefore the moft fit for external ufe. 

After thus endeavouring to allign the various powers and vir- 
tues of opium, we mull, in the next place, fay fomewhat of its 
pharmaceutical treatment and exhibition. The former has been 
very various, and very little upon fcientific grounds. We know 
of no means that can be employed in operating upon the opium 
alone that can improve its virtues. The volatile and active parts 
of it may be extracted from the other parts of its fubftance by 
rectified fpirit of wine ; but the tincture and extract made by this 
menftruum has the fame powers and virtues as the entire opium, 
and only differs by being brought into a fmaller bulk. It is at 
the fame time found, that thefe preparations are more offenfive to 
the ftomach than the entire opium, and are therefore very little 
employed. The other menftruums, as proof-fpirit, wine, and 
water, that may be employed in extracting opium, do it all of 
them on much the fame footing, extracting both the gummy and 
relinous parts ; fo that the feveral tinctures do not differ but in 
proportion to the quantities employed. In all of them the qual- 
ities are the fame as thofe of the entire opium, with a very little 
difference from the folid or liquid form ; the former in certain 
cafes of irritability in the ftomach, being readier to fit upon it 
than the latter. 

As opium may do ill as well as good, phyficians have thought 
of correcting its bad qualities ; but as they are not feparable from 
its good, the bufmefs of correction has been to no purpofe. From 
the notion of the ancients with refpect to its coldnefs, the cor- 
rection has been attempted, by the joining with it aromatic and 
heating medicines, which was very anciently practifed, and has 
in fome meafure been continued to the prefent time. Some 
practitioners are of opinion, that the addition of aromatics ren- 
ders opium more agreeable to the ftomach : and we dare not af- 
fert that this does not, in fome cafes, take place ; but we have 
hardly ever obferved it, and we are very certain that the faffron 
and aromatics which are added to our thebaic tinctures, in the 
quantity they are employed, can neither do good nor ill. Both 
the colleges of London and Edinburgh have now omitted all ad- 
ditions to the tincture of opium, but both of them have retain- 
ed the elixir paregoricum : which, either in the choice or pro- 
portion of its ingredients, I cannot perceive to have any other 
meaning than that of giving a variety of formula. Other at- 
tempts to correct opium have been equally fruitlefs ; and the cor- 
rection fuppofed to be obtained, has amounted to no more than 
a weakening of its power, without producing any change in its 
qualities. Some means of weakening its power may be readily- 
found, particularly fuch practices as give occafton to the diffipa- 
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tion of its moil volatile parts. Such is the making of the extrac- 
tum thebaicum of the London college, in confluence oi a fo- 
lution in water ; and in the bringing this into the form of an ex- 
tract, fo much heat is employed as occahons the diffipation men- 
tioned : but here I maintain there is no change in the qualities 
of the opium, and the only change effected confifts in the wr ali- 
ening of its power j fo that two grains of this is neceffary to pro- 
duce the effects of one grain of the crude opium of the fame qua- 
lity that was employed in the preparation. Another means of 
weakening the powers of opium, is the application of acids, and 
we have found this very effectual : but it does not change the 
qualities ; for, when given in a fufficient dofe, it has all the fame 
effects as the crude opium. 

We know but one kind of addition that can be made to opi- 
um with the effect of modifying its operation ; and this is the 
addition of emetics and neutral falts, which is done in making 
Dover's powder. In this ipecacuanha has been conftantly em- 
ployed ; and it has been fuppofed that it has a fpecific power of 
diminilhing the power of opium, as in that powder larger dofes 
of opium can be employed than would be proper in the ufe of 
opium alone. This opinion, however, of the power of ipecacu- 
anha with refpect to opium, we cannot admit of, as we luppofe 
that the large dofes of opium which are given in Dover's pow- 
der become fafe only becaufe, by the other ingredients, it is di- 
rected to fweat. This we take to be the effect of ipecacuanha ; 
not by any fpecific, but by its emetic power, for we can obtain 
the fame effect by antimonial emetics ; for by thefe, as well as 
by ipecacuanha, we can be allowed to employ larger dofes of 
opium than we could of opium alone. 

It certainly belongs to a treatife on the virtues of opium, to 
explain and afcertain the virtues of Dover's powder ; and I have 
mentioned fome of them above, when fpeaking of the ufe of it 
in intermittent fevers, in rheumatifm, and in dyfentery ; and I 
leave the farther ufe of it to be learned by an analogy from thofe 
cafes. We have only to add, that wherever the Dover's powder 
is to be employed, the effects and benefits of it will depend very 
much upon a proper adminiftration which we have very often 
obferved to be neglected or miftaken ; and therefore we fubjoin 
what I have learned from much experience to be the moft 
management of it. 

powder is to be given in the morning when the ordinary 
:>r the time of it is over. Sleeping is not incompatable 
> ith, but is commonly not favourable to, fweating. 

For fecurity againft cold, the patient is to be laid in woollen, 
that is, in a flannel Hurt and in blankets, the bed-linen being en- 
tirely removed. 

The powder will be taken moft properly by being made into a 
bolus with a little fyrup, and f'wallowed in a wafer, that the tafte 
of it may not occaiion any fqueamifhnefs. 
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The covering on the body may be only what the perfon has 
been ufed to fleep in ; but commonly it will be convenient to 
make fome addition over the whole body, and always fome con- 
iiderable addition upon the feet and legs. 

As the powder is ready to be thrown up by vomiting, no drink 
fhould be taken into the ftomach till L-rae fweat breaks out. 

When the fweat begins to break out, the perfon may then take 
frequently, but at firft in fmall portions, fome warm liquid, fuch 
as thin gruel, weak fage, or bohea tea ; and of fuch drinks he 
fhould take frequently during the courfe of the fweating. 

When the fweat has broken out, if it does not extend freely- 
to the legs and feet} fome additional covering fhould be laid over 
thefe parts, or to lay boiled bricks or bottles filled with warm wa- 
ter to the foles of his feet ; for it is always proper to render the 
fweating thus univerfal. 

As the fweat fhould be carried on with as little heat and unea- 
finefs to the perfon as pofiible, if he finds himfelf very warm 
• and reftlefs, the additional covering that was put upon the body, 
and even a part of that put upon the feet and legs, may be gra- 
dually removed. 

If the perfon bears the fweating eafily, it is of much confe- 
quence to continue it for fome length of time, and always, if pof- 
fible, for twelve hours : then it will be allowable to let it ceafe, 
by drying the body very well with warm towels, and fhiftiag the 
body into dry flannels and blankets, and allowing him afterwards 
to put out his hands, and perhaps his arms, from under the bed- 
clothes ; but he fhould continue in flannel and blankets till next 
morning. 

During the fweating, inftead of the drinks above mentioned, 
he may take frequently a weak foup, as chicken broth, or what 
we call beef-tea ; and at his ordinary time of meals, he may take 
fome dry toaft with thefe broths ; or if the fweat does not pro- 
ceed freely, and it is at the fame time not attended with much 
warmth, he may, inftead of the drinks mentioned, take fre- 
quently weak negus or white-wine whey. 

In the morning after this fweating, the perfon may come out 
of bed, and put on his linen, and other parts of his ordinary 
drefs, but mould keep his chamber, or at leaft within doors, for 
the whole day after ; and even for a day or two after that, he 
fhould be very careful in avoiding his being expofed to cold. 

By this adminiftration I have found the Dover's powder a 
highly ufeful remedy. 

With refpecl to the exhibition of opium, we have fometimes 
found a fmall dofe of it anfwer the purpofe ; as, in the gradual 
ufe of opium and of wine, the uimulant power is firft exerted, 
fo fmall doles are ready to prove ftimulant rather than fedative : 
but for obtaining the latter effect, it is commonly neceifary to give 
a full dofe. This at a medium, for adults is at leaft one grain : 
And I am a little furprifed at Bcrgius putting the mean dofe ?.t 
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half a grain, and at Trailers telling us that he never goes beyond 
a grain. — Both fuch accounts fhovv me, that they do not ufe opi- 
um freely either in Sweden or Silefia. We find' it often fafe and 
proper to give more than a grain ; and whenever there is any ir- 
ritation in the fyftem to be overcome, it is commonly neceflary 
to go ftill farther. In all cafes it may be proper to begin with 
moderate dofes ; but where thefe do not anfwer the purpofe, 
they muft be repeated and increafed till the defired effect is ob- 
tained : and we very often find that may be increafed with fafety 
to a very high degree. In a cafe of the gout in the ftomach, I 
have by degrees gone to the dofe of ten grains twice a day ; and 
when the difeafe was overcome, the dofe of opium was gradu- 
ally diminiihed, till in the courfe of two or three weeks it was 
none at all ; and in all this no harm appeared to be done to the 
fyftem. We frequently find, that when a ftrong irritation is to 
be overcome, very large doles may be given without procuring 
fleep or mowing any of thefe deleterious effects that in other 
cafes appear from much fmaller quantities given. All this ap- 
pears from the practice now well known in tetanus, mania, fmall- 
pox, gout, and fyphilis. 

In the ufe of opium, it is to be conftantly obferved, that in 
the cafe of irritation, when large and repeated dofes are neceffa- 
ry, that even the effects of fuch dofes do not long continue ; and 
therefore, that the repetitions mult be made at no long intervals. 
We have frequently obferved in fuch cafes, that the effects of 
opium do not continue longer than eight hours : and that, alter 
fuch an interval, if the difeafe has not yielded to former exhibi- 
tions, a repetition becomes neceifary. It is hardly requifite to 
repeat here what we have faid above of narcotics in general, 
that opium is fubjected to that law of cuftom by which the force 
of impreffions in which the body is paffive becomes weaker by 
repetition ; and that, when frequent repetitions are requifite, it 
is always neceflary to increafe the dofe. 
CICUTA. 

There are many inftances of the fallacy of experience in mat- 
ters of the materia medica ; but there is no initance in which it 
appears more ftrongly that in the hiftor) of our prefent fubject. 
Since Dr. Storck recommended it from his own experience as a 
moil effectual remedy in many difeafes, it has been employed by 
many practitioners in every part of Europe ; and taking in the 
whole of the reports we have had, I am ftill at a lofs to fay what 
are truly the powers and virtues of this plant. I am difpofed to 
think that the worthy Baron Storck^ from a partiality to his own 
difcovery, and from much falfe information given in complaif- 
ance and adulation to the rank he holds, has reprefented the vir- 
tues of hemlock as much greater than ever they were, or ever 
will be found to be ; and many are the inftances in which prac- 
titioners of the greateft candour and difcernment have found this 
medicine to fall much fhort of the promifes which Baron Storck. 
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had given of it. For experiments dire6lly contradictory to thofc 
of Baron Storck, we would not adduce the teftimonies of a de- 
clared enemy, and of a man of the mod difficult accefs to all new- 
opinions and remedies, the late Dr. de Haen: But we have no 
reafon to reject the teflimony of perfons not fufpected of parti- 
ality ; and, in the particular cafe of cancers, we have the expe- 
riments of Petrus Af. Bierken, as reported by Bergius, which 
alien, that the cicuta not only fails in the cure of cancers, but 
that it aggravates the difeafe, and haflens on the fatal event of 
it. In the other inflances feemingly contradicting the affertions 
of Baron Storck, we confider many of them as merely inflances 
of failure of what Baron Storck had led to expect ; but fuch ne- 
gatives do not allow them to afford any conclufion. I know 
from my own obfervation, that many of the trials had been un- 
fairly made. Sometimes the proper plant had not been employ- 
ed, and frequently that it had been improperly prepared. I have 
frequently found the extract, both as prepared at Vienna and 
here at home, a perfectly inert fubitance, and producing no fenf;- 
ble effects on the body, though given in very large quantities. 
The nicety of Dr. Morris, in diflinguifliing the extracts of dif- 
ferent places, feems to depend upon the general fallacy attending 
this preparation. What this is owing to we cannot clearly de- 
termine ; but fuch is the uncertainty of extracts of the cicuta, 
that the practitioners of this country have very univerfally de- 
ferted the ufe of that preparation; and when they think of em- 
ploying this plant, they always employ it in powder.— ——This 
indeed is commonly more to be depended upon than the extract ; 
but the powder alfo, from improper drying or keeping, is liable 
to uncertainty, and we have frequently found it in a perfectly 
inert ftate. 

In illuftration of all this I give a particular hiflory: A lady 
laboring under a cancer in the breafl was advifed to ufe the ci- 
cuta ; and fhe accordingly got a quantity of it in powder, and 
weighed out the dofes of it herfelf. She began with a fmall dofe ; 
and feeling no fenfible effects from that, fhe went on increafmg 
the dofe till fhe had taken a drachm for a dofe. By the time 
fhe had come to this fize of dofe, fhe had taken the whole of the 
parcel fhe had got from the apothecary, and therefore fent to 
him for a frefh parcel of the powder. She had, however, been 
advifed, that when fhe was to pafs from one parcel to another, 
fhe fhould fufpect fome inequality in the different parcels j and 
therefore, though fhe had taken a former parcel in a very large 
dofe, fhe fhould begin any frefh parcel with a fmall dofe only. 
Upon this occafion, therefore, fhe was refolved to follow this 
advice : and as fhe had taken iixty grains of the former, fhe 
would take twenty only of the new parcel : but fuch was the in- 
equality of the two parcels, that fhe was nearly killed by the 
twenty grains fhe had then taken. In ten or fifteen minutes af- 
ter flie had taken the dofe, fhe was affected with ficknefs, tremor, 
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gkldinefs, delirium, and convulfions. Happily for her the fick- 
nefs proceeded to a vomiting, with which part ol* the powder was 
thrown up; hut the vomiting continued, and probably till the 
whole was thrown out: and notwithstanding this, the delirium, 
and even the convulfions, continued for fome hours after. Thefe 
fymptoms, however, gradually abating, a fleep at length came 
on ; and after fome hours ihe awaked, free from all the former 
fymptoms. This (hows fufficiently the. unequal ftate of the 
hemlock in \ owder. The fame powder in the quantity of five 
or fix grain.', only occafioncd fome tremor and giddinefs, when 
the former parcel taken to lixty grains had no fenhble effects at 
all. I lold it as a rule, that when hemlock, either in the form 
of powder or extract, has no fenfible effects when taken to twen- 
ty grains for a dole, the medicine may be fuppofed to be imper- 
fect ; and that if it is to be continued, another parcel of it fhould 
be employed. 

From what has been faid, it will fufficiently appear, that the 
many failures that have been reported of hemlock, do not afford 
any proof of its being ufelefs as a medicine ; and as it has ma- 
nifeltly ftrong powers in affecting the human fyftem, I conclude 
that, like all other fubftances poffeffed of fuch powers, it may be 
a very efficacious medicine. This, we believe, will be allowed : 
but it may flill be a queflion, in what chfeafes and cafes of them 
it may be of peculiar efficacy ? Here I am at a lofs, from my 
own experience or that of others, to anfvver this queftion. We 
have known it ufeful in refolving and difcuffing fchirrofities of 
different kinds, and particularly thofe of a fcrophulous nature. 
We have alfo known it ufeful in healing ulcers which had come 
upon fchirrous tumours, and which continued to be furrounded 
with fuch fchirrofity ; and in fome ulcers certainly that approach- 
ed to the nature of cancer. Even in cafes that might certainly 
be confidered as truly cancerous, I am fo far from being of the 
opinion of Blerken of its rather aggravating the difeafe, that I 
have found it in feveral cafes to relieve the pains, and mend the 
quality of the matter proceeding from the fore, and even to 
make a confiderable approach towards healing it ; though I mufl 
own that I never was concerned in a cancerous cafe in which the 
cure of the fore was completed. 

This medicine has been by many reported as ufeful in fiphi- 
iis ; and one of the moft competent judges on this fubject, Mr. 
John Hunter, has found it to be fo. I myfelf have employed it 
in fome cafes with advantage, but in feveral others I have not 
found any benefit from its ufe. The ancients were of opinion 
that it diminifhed the venereal appetite ; but Bcrgius thinks it 
has a contrary effect, and mentions a cafe in which it had reftor- 
ed the power of venery when it had been loft : but fo far as my 
obfervation goes, there is no foundation for either the one or the 
©ther opinion. 

I have faid above, that it often fails from its being exhibited 
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in an inert ftate, and that it can only fucceed when it fliows fomc 
fenfibie effects on the fyftem : but candour obliges me to acknow- 
ledge, that in many cafes where it did ihow fenfibie effects, it 
failed in curing a difeafe, though fimilar to thofe in which it had 
fucceeded ; and I am yet at a lofs to afcertain the cafes to which 
it is molt certainly adapted. 

With refpect to the pharmaceutic treatment of hemlock, there 
are different opinions concerning the proper time of gathering 
the plant. We have been in ufe here to gather it before the flow- 
ers, and even almoft before the flower-bearing ftalks appear : 
and from fome experiments we have been led to judge, that at 
this period of its growth, the virtues of the hemlock are the 
ftrongeft. Dr. Father gill was of opinion that thefe virtues were 
ftronger at a more advanced period, when the flowers were fall- 
ing off, and the feeds beginning to be formed ; and if we under- 
ftand Berglus rightly, he feems to be f<5r allowing the growth to 
proceed (till farther, and till the feeds are ready to fall off. We 
mud leave it to farther experience to determine this matter more 
exactly, though I believe it is of little confequence which ever 
of the practices be followed. 

We have for the moll part employed the leaves of the plant ; 
but a phyfician, lately of this place, was flrongly perfuaded that 
the feeds, treated by decoction, and brought into the form of an 
extract, gave a preparation more powerful than that made of the 
leaves, and therefore gave occafion for fuch an extract to be in- 
troduced into our difpenfatory ; but this property of the feeds I 
have not had confirmed by my own obfervations, and muff think 
it fucceeded no better with the other fellows of the college, as 
we do not find that fuch a preparation continues to be made. 

We have obferved above, that both the extract and the pow- 
der are liable to be in an imperfect ftate ; and we have not at- 
tempted to aflign the caufes of this, but mult earneftly recommend 
it to the apothecary to find out thofe caufes, that they may be 
avoided : and to engage his attention to this matter, we mutt re- 
peat what has beenfaid above, that unlefs the hemlock produces 
fenfibie effects on the nervous fyftem, it cannot be a remedy in 
any difeafe ; and we are difpofed to add, that thofe effects muft 
be pretty ftrong, in order to render the hemlock an efficacious 
medicine. The practitioner, indeed, fhouldtake care, by bringing 
on thefe effects by degrees, to avoid its becoming a poifon ; but 
it is to be fufpected, that by bringing on the effects too flowly, the 
medicine fails in many cafes ; and by its being gradually habi- 
tuated to the fyftem, that it has lefs effect than it might other- 
wife have had. 

Baron Storck is very fond of reprefenting the hemlock as a 

very innocent medicine ; and we have known it taken for a very 

great length of time without any bad effects ; but I am certain 

it may prove a poifon, and that it is only by \\$> being fiowly ha- 

Vol. II. U 
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bituated to the fyftem that it proves, as every other vegetable 
poifon may be, fufficiently innocent. 

In mentioning the adminiftration, we muft remark, that it is 
often applied externally with advantage, and particularly in the 
form of poultice ; but in the form of plaifter, in which it has 
been often employed, it feems to be of very little effect. In the 
form of poultice it has been ufeful in refolving fome indurations, 
efpecially thofe of the fcrophulous kind ; but in the indolent 
fchirrhohties in the breafts of women it is feldom of any fer- 
vicc ; and we have found the frequent application of hemlock 
poultices do much harm, by bringing thefe tumours fooner to an 
©pen cancer. 

CICUTA VIROSA. 

The root of this plant is well known to be a ftrong poifon both 
to men and brute animals, with the exception of the goats and 
fwine of Norway, who are not hurt by it. Its deleterious pow- 
ers in man are fo confiderable, that they have prevented its be- 
ing employed as an internal medicine ; tho' with me this is not 
a lufficient reafon for our not attempting a trial of this and fome 
other of the umbelliferous poifons. 

If it be true that both the roots and the leaves become much 
milder by drying, we might probably find an intermediate ftate 
between the frefh and the dry, with which our trials of this 
might be made with more fafety. The roots of the cicuta have 
been much recommended as an external remedy in many cafes ; 
but as thefe recommendations have proceeded upon the alleged 
experience of a barbarous people, we cannot pay much regard 
to them. 

BELLADONNA. 

This is a medicine that has been very long known for its nar- 
cotic and deleterious powers ; and from thefe powers it is fuflfr- 
ciently probable that it might be an efficacious medicine. Its ber- 
ries and leaves are the parts which have been chiefly employed: 
the former being taken unwittingly by children, have often fhown 
their poiibnous quality ; but this does not hinder us from be- 
lieving that Gesncr employed them fafely as a foporiferous and 
anodyne medicine ; and we have often refolved to imitate his 
practice, but have always been by certain accidents diverted from 
it. 

It is the leaves that have of late been efpecially employed as a 
medicine ; and they have been employed in powder, in infufion, 
and in extract from a watery infulion. The latter I have often 
found, like that of the hemlock, to be an inert fubftance ; but the 
powder and infufion of the leaves are more certainly active. 
They have both been efpecially employed in the cure of cancers ; 
and there are many inftances of their utility reported by per- 
fons of good credit : but at the fame time there are as many re- 
ports of its having been employed without fuccefs ; and the lat- 
ter reports are fometimes from perfons who had upon other oc- 
cafions employed it with advantage. 
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The fame variety of events has occurred to myfelf. I have 
had a cancer of the lip entirely cured by it ; a fchirrofity in a wo- 
man's bread, of fuch a kind as frequently proceeds to a cancer, 
I have found entirely difcuffed by the ufe of it ; a fore a little 
below the eye, which had put on a cancerous appearance, was 
much mended by the internal ufe of the belladonna : but the pa- 
tient having learned fomewhat of the poifonous nature of the 
medicine, refufedto continue the ufe of it, upon which the fore 
again fpread and was painful ; but upon a return to the ufe of the 
belladonna, was again mended to a confzderable degree : when 
the fame fears again returning, the ufe of it was again laid afide, 
and with the fame confequence of the fores becoming worfe. Of 
thefe alternate dates, connected with the alternate ufe of, and 
abflinence from, the belladonna, there were feverai of thefe al- 
terations which fell under my own obfervation; but the patient 
being removed to a great diflance, I do not know how long thefe 
changes took place : but in the mean time, I was very well con- 
vinced of the power and virtues of the medicine in certain cafes. 
At the fame time I mull own, thatm feverai cafes, both of fchir- 
rofity and of open fores, it has not anfwered my expectations. 

I have only further to add, that the infufion of the belladonna 
is ready to bring on a drynefs and confiderable flricture of the 
pharynx and adjoining parts of the sefophagus. In one inftance 
of a perfon ufing it at a diflance and without any communication 
with me, when taking the infufion, with the effect of nearly heal- 
ing up a cancer of the lip, he had this drynefs and flricture come 
on to a great degree, and was fuddenly killed by a very copious 
throwing up of blood, feemingly, as I was informed, proceeding 
from the fauces. 

HYOSCIAMUS. 
This is a plant which has been long well known for its narco- 
tic and deleterious qualities ; and many inflances are reported 
of its fatal effects in man and other animals : but notwithftanding 
its deleterious powers, it has been employed as a medicine both 
in ancient and modern times. The roots, the feeds, and the 
leaves, have all been upon occahon employed ; but till very late- 
ly it was efpecially the feeds which were much commended for 
reftraining haemorrhagies of all kinds, and particularly by the ex- 
cellent Mr. Boyle. The credit however, of this excellent perfon, 
in reporting the virtues of medicines, for reafons I have given 
before, does not ftand high with us. We have not tried the feeds, 
but have employed the extract of the leaves very often. This, 
like other narcotic fubftanccs, will fometimes moderate and re- 
flrain haemorrhagies j but for the reafons we gave before on the 
fubject of opium, we are perfuaded, that, except where the hse- 
morrhagy manifeftly depends upon a particular irritation, hen- 
bane, and all other narcotics, may be very hurtful. 

The feeds for a long time paft have not been employed in the 
practice of Britain, nor were the leaves or any preparation oi 
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them thought of till lately, that the Baron Storck endeavoured to 
introduce the extract of the leaves. As ufual with him, he gives 
us many cafes of different difeafes in which this extract had been 
ufeful ; but fo far as we have learned, his credit has not been 
fupported by other practitioners. 

With reflect to its effects in mania, melancholia, and epilepfy, 
the experiments of Greeting, reported in Ludxvig's Adverfaria, 
are very contrary to thofe of Baron Storck. In epilepfy, and va- 
rious convulfive" affections for which Baron Storck particularly 
recommends the extract of henbane, we have very frequently 
employed it ; but have never found it of any great virtue, nor of 
more than what we have found in opium. We have indeed 
found the hyofciamus to be often an agreeable anodyne and fo- 
poriferous medicine ; and we have frequently found it fuch in 
perfons who, from particular circumftances, did not agree with 
opium, and particularly becaufe it was lefs binding to the belly 
that opium. W« judge, however, that it is more ready in full 
dofes to give delirium than opium is ; and therefore we have 
found it in many cafes to give turbulent and unrefrefhing fleep : 
and notwithftanding its laxitive qualities, for which we had em- 
ployed it, we have been obliged to lay it afide. 

Baron Storck and fome other practitioners have found the ex- 
tract of henbane ufeful in fmall dofes ; and in a few inflances I 
have found the fame : but though I always begin with the fmall 
dofe of a grain or two, yet in the extracts prepared in this coun- 
try we have feldom found the fopoi iferous or anodyne effects ap- 
pear till we had proceeded to dofes of eight or ten grains ; and 
we have often found it neceffary to go further, to fifteen, and 
even to twenty grains. We have often employed fuch large 
dofes with advantage : and where they have been brought on by- 
degrees, without any bad effects. We muff, however, remark 
here, that it is almofl only when the extract of henbane is em- 
ployed in large dofes that its laxative effects are very remarkable. 
NICOTIANA. 

This is a well-known drug, of a narcotic quality, which it dif- 
covers in all perfons, even in fmall quantity, when firft applied 
to them. I have known a fmall quantity of it, fnuffed up the 
nofe, produce giddinefs, ftupor, and vomiting; and when appli- 
ed in different ways, in larger quantity, there are many inflances 
of its more violent effects, even of its proving a mortal poifon. 
In all thefe inflances it operates in the manner of narcotics : but 
along with its narcotic qualities it poffeffefs a flrongly llimulant 
power, perhaps with refpect to the whole fyflem, but efpecially 
with refpect to the flomach and interlines ; fo as readily, even in 
no great dofes, to prove emetic and purgative. 

By this combination of qualities, all the effects of tobacco may 
be explained ; but I fhall begin with confidering its effects as 
they appear in the ufe of it in an article of living. 

As fuch it has been employed by fnufhng, fmoaking, and 
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chewing ; practices which, as having been for two hundred years 
paft common to all Europe, need not be defcribed here. Like* 
other narcotics, the ufe of it may be introduced by degrees ; fo 
that its peculiar effects, even from large quantities employed, 
may not, or may hardly at all appear : but this does not at all con- 
tradict the account I have given of its quality with refpect to 
perfons unaccuftomed to it, and even of its tendency to fhow its 
power to thofe much accuftomed to it : for even in thefe, the 
power of habit has its limits ; fo that in perfons going but a lit- 
tle beyond the dofe to which they have been accuftomed, very 
violent effects are fometimes produced. 

On this fubject, it is to be remarked, that the power of habit 
is often unequal ; fo that in perfons accuftomed to the ufe of to- 
bacco, a leffer quantity than what they had been accuftomed to, 
will often have ftronger effects than had before commonly ap- 
peared. I knew a lady who had been for more than twenty 
years accuftomed to take fnuff, and that at every time of day ; 
but fhe came at length to obferve, that fnuffing a good deal be- 
fore dinner took away her appetite : and fhe came at length to 
find, that a fingle pinch, taken any time before dinner, took away 
alnaoft entirely her appetite for that meal. When, however, fhe 
abftained entirely from fnuff before dinner, her appetite continu- 
ed as ufual ; and after dinner, for the reft of the day, fhe took 
fnuff pretty freely without any inconvenience. 

This is an inftance of the inequality of the power of habit in 
exerting its effects : but in what cafes this may take place, we 
cannot determine, and muft now go on in marking its ufual and 
ordinary powers. When fnuff, that is, tobacco in powder, is 
firft applied to the nofe, it proves a ftimulus, and excites fneez- 
ing ; but by repetition that effect entirely ceafes. 

When fnuff is firft employed, if it be not both in fmall quanti- 
ty and be not thrown out immediately by fneezing, it occalions 
fome giddinefs and confufion of head ; but by repetition thefe 
effects ceafe to be produced, and no other effect of it appears in 
the accuftomed, when not taken beyond the accuftomed quan- 
tity. But even in the accuftomed, when it is taken beyond the 
ufual quantity, it produces fome what of the fame giddinefs and. 
confufion of head that it did when firft employed ; and in feve- 
ral cafes, thefe effects in the accuftomed, depending on a larger 
dofe, are not only more conliderable, as they act on the fenforium, 
but as they appear alfo in other parts of the fyftem, particularly 
in the ftomach, occafioning a lofs of appetite, and other fymp- 
toms of a weakened tone in that organ. 

With refpectto this, it is to be obferved that perfons who take 
a great deal of fnuff, though they feem, from the power of habit, 
to efcape its narcotic effect ; yet as they are often liable to go to 
excefs in the quantity taken, fo they are fliil in danger from thefe 
effects operating in an infenfible manner; and I have obferved 
feveral inftances of their being effected in the fame manner as 
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perfons are from the long continued ufe of other narcotics, fuch 
as wine and opium ; that is, by a lofs of memory, by a fatuity, 
and other fymptoms of the weakened or fenile ilate of the ner- 
vous fyfteni, induced before the ufual period. 

Among other effects of excefs in ihuffing, I have found all 
the fymptoms of dyfpepfia produced by it, and particularly pains 
of the ftomach, occurring every day. The dependence of thefe 
upon the ufe of fnuff became very evident from hence, that upon 
an accidental interruption of fnuffing for fome days thefe pains 
did not occur ; but upon a return to Ihuffing, the pains alio re- 
curred ; and this alteration of pains of the ftomach and of ihuf- 
T having occured again, the fnuff was entirely Jaid aiide, and 
j pains did not occur for many months after, nor, fo far as I 

\v r , for the reft of life. 
A fpecial effect of muffing is its exciting a confiderable dis- 
charge of mucus from the nofe ; and there have been feveral in- 
ices of head-achs, tooth-achs, and ophthalmias, relieved by 
means : and this is to be particularly remarked, that when 
3 difcharge of mucus is confiderable, the ccaling or fuppreffion 
it by abftaining from fnuff, is ready to occafion the very difor- 
rs of hcad-ach, tooth-ach, and ophthalmia, which it had for- 
merly relieved. 

Another effect of muffing to be taken notice of is, that as a 
part of the fnuff is often carried back into the fauces, fo a part 
of this is often carried down into the ftomach, and then more 
certainly produces the dyfpeptic fymptoms mentioned. Thefe 
are the confiderations that relate to muffing ; and fome of them 
will readily apply to the other modes of ufing this drug. 

Smoaking, when firft practifed, fhows very ftrongly the narco- 
tic, vomiting, and even purging powers of tobacco, and it is very 
often ufeful as an anodyne ; but by repetition thefe effects difap- 
pear, or only ihow themfelves when the quantity fmoaked is be- 
yond what habit had before admitted of; and even in perfons 
much accultomed to it, it may be carried fo far as to prove a 
mortal poifon. From much fmoaking all the fame effecls may 
arife which we faid might arife from excels in muffing. 

With refpect to the evacuation of mucus which is produced 
by fnuffing, there are analogous effects produced by fmoaking, 
which commonly ftimulates the mucous follicles of the mouth 
and fauces, and particularly the excretories of the falivary glands. 
By the evacuation from both fources, with the concurrence of 
the narcotic power, the tooth-ach is often greatly relieved by it ; 
but we have not found the fmoaking relieve head-achs and oph- 
thalmias fo much as fnuffing often does. Sometimes fmoaking 
dries the mouth and fauces, and occafions a demand for drink ; 
but, as commonly the ftimulus it applies to the mucous follicles 
and falivary glands draws forth their liquids, it occafions on the 
other hand a frequent fpitting. 

So far as this is of the proper faliva, it occafions a wafte of that 
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liquid fo neceffary in the bufmefs of digeftion ; and both by this 
wafte and by the narcotic power at the fame time applied, the 
tone of the ftomach is often weakened, and every kind of dyf- 
peptic fymptoms are produced. Though in fmoaking, a great 
part of the fmoak is again blown out of the mouth, flill a part of 
it rauft neceffarily pafs into the lungs ; and its narcotic power 
applied there often relieves fpafmodic afthma ; and by itsftimu- 
lant power it there alio fornetimes promotes expectoration, and 
proves ufeful in the catarrhal or pituitous difficulty of breathing. 

Smoaking has been frequently mentioned as a means of guard- 
ing men againil contagion. In the cafe of the plague, the tefti- 
mony of Dimcrbrock is very ftrong ; but; Rivinus and others give 
us many facia which contradict this : and Chenot gives a remark- 
able inftance of its inutility. We cannot indeed luppofe that 
tobacco contains an antidote of any contagion, or that in general 
it has any antifeptic power ; and therefore we cannot allow that 
it has any fpecial ufe in this cafe: but it is very probable that 
this and other narcotics, by diminiihing fenfibility, may render 
men lefs liable to contagion ; and by rendering the mind lefs 
active and anxious, it may alfo render men lefs liable to fear, 
which has fo often the power of exciting the activity of conta- 
gion. The antiloimic powers of tobacco are therefore on the 
fame footing with thofe of wine, brandy, and opium. 

The third mode of ufmg tobacco is that of chewing it, when 
it mows its narcotic qualities as ftrongly as in any other way of 
applying it ; though the naufeous tafte of it commonly prevents 
its being carried far in the firft practice. When the practice, 
however, is continued, as it is very difficult to avoid fome part 
of it difiblved in the faliva from going down into the ftomach ; 
fo this, with the naufea excited by the tafte, makes vomiting 
more readily occafioned by this than the other modes of apply- 
ing it. They are the ftrong, and even difagreeable impreffions 
repeated, that give the molt durable and tenacious habits ; and 
there fore the chewing of tobacco is apt to become one of thefe : 
and it is therefore in this way that it is ready to be carried to the 
greateft excefs, and to (how all the effects of the frequent and 
large ufe of narcotics. As it commonly produces a confiderable 
evacuation from the mouth and fauces, fo it is the mod power- 
ful in relieving the rheumatic affection of the tooth-ach. This 
practice is alfo the occafion of the greateft wafte of faliva ; and 
the effects of this in weakening digeftion, and perhaps from thence 
efpecially, its noted effect of producing emaciation may appear. 

Thefe are the effects of the different modes of employing to- 
bacco, when it comes to be of habitual ufe and an article of liv- 
ing. Thefe effects depend efpecially upon its narcotic power, 
and certain circumltances accidentally attending its application to 
the nofe and mouth j but as we have obferved before, that be- 
sides its narcotic it poffeffes alfo a ftimulant power, particularly 
with refpect to the alimentary canal ; by this it i^ frequently em- 
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ployed as a medicine for exciting either vomiting or purging, 
which it does as it happens to be more immediately applied to 
the ftomach or to the inteftines. 

An infufion of from half a drachm to a drachm of the dried 
leaves, or of thefe as they are commonly prepared for chewing, 
for an hour or two, in four ounces of boiling water, affords an 
emetic which has been employed by fome practitioners, but 
more commonly by the vulgar only. As it has no peculiar qua- 
lities as an emetic, and its operation is commonly attended with 
fevere ficknefs, it has not been, nor is it likely ever to come in 
common practice with phyficians. 

It is more commonly employed as a purgative in glyfters ; and, 
as generally very effectual, it is employed in all cafes of more 
obftinate coftivenefs ; and its powers have been celebrated by 
many authors. I have known it to be in frequent ufe with fomc 
practitioners ; and it is indeed a very effectual medicine, but at- 
tended with this inconvenience, that when the dofe happens to 
be in any excefs, it occafions fevere ficknefs at ftomach ; and I 
have known it frequently occafion vomiting. 

It is well known, that in cafes of obftinate coftivenefs, in ileus 
and incarcerated hernia, the fmoke of burning tobacco has been 
thrown into the anus with great advantage. The fmoke operates 
here by the fame qualities that are in the infufions of it above 
mentioned ; but as the fmoke reaches much further into the in- 
teftines than injections can commonly do, it is thereby applied 
to a larger furface, and may therefore be a more powerful me- 
dicine than the infufions. In feveral inftances, however, I have 
been difappointed of its effects, and have been obliged to have 
recourfe to other means. 

The infufion of tobacco, when it is carried into the blood-vef- 
fels, has fometimes fhown its ftimulant powers exerted in the 
kidneys ; and very lately we have had it recommended to us as 
a powerful diuretic of great fervice in dropfy. Upon the faith 
of thefe recommendations we have now employed this remedy 
in various cafes of dropfy, but with very little fuccefs. From 
the fmall dofes that are proper to begin with, we have hardly 
obferved any diuretic effects ; and though from larger dofes they 
have in fome meafure appeared, we have feldom found them 
confiderable : and when, to obtain thefe in a greater degree, we 
have gone on increafmg the dofes, we have been conftantly re- 
ftrained by the fevere ficknefs at ftomach, and even vomiting, 
which they occafioned ; lb that we have not yet learned the admi- 
niftration of this remedy fo as to render it a certain or convenient 
remedy in any cafes of dropfy. 

The fame circumftances have occurred to feveral other prac- 
titioners of this city and neighbourhood ; and of late the trials 
of it have been very generally omitted, owing perhaps to our 
practitioners being directed at the fame time to the ufe of the di- 
gitalis, with which they have had fome fuccefs. 
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From fome experiments we are certain that tobacco contains 
a quantity of volatile parts that may be diffipated by long boiling 
in water ; and that by fuch a practice its emetic, purgative and 
narcotic qualities may be greatly diminiihed ; and we are of 
opinion that the preparation in extract, as prescribed in the Wir- 
tenbergh difpenfatory, is upon a good foundation, and may be 
employed in pectoral cafes with more advantage and fafety than 
the fimple infufion or decoction made by a fhort boiling onlv. 

When we were reftrained in employing the infufion of tobac- 
co as a diuretic, as mentioned, we expected to fucceed better 
with the decoction ; and I have found that by long boiling, this 
might be given in much larger dofes than the infufion : but we 
ftill found it retaining fo much of the emetic quality, that we 
could not employ it as a diuretic without being interrupted in its 
ufe by the fame emetic quality that had interrupted the ufe of 
the infufion. 

Befides the internal ufes of tobacco mentioned, I muft now 
remark, that it has likewife been commended for its virtues as 
externally employed. I have known the infufion employed with 
advantage as a lotion for fome obftinate ulcers ; but the many 
inftances of its being abforbed, and proving thereby a violent 
poifon, diffuade from fuch a practice ; efpecially as there are 
other medicines, of as much efficacy, that maybe employed with 
much more fafety. Bergius recommends it to be employed as 
a fomentation in the paraphymofis ; but we have had no oppor- 
tunity of employing it. 

STRAMONIUM. 

This is a powerful narcotic fubftance, and many inftances are 
given of its proving a fatal poifon. The feeds have been efpeci- 
ally remarkable in this way, but the leaves are poffeffed of the 
fame quality. 

Neither of them have been employed as medicines till the Ba- 
ron Storck, among the other poifonous plants, thought of trying 
this. He made the expreffed juice of the plant into an extract, 
and employed this in fome cafes of mania, epilepfy, and fome 
other convulfive affections, and, as he reports, with fome advan- 
tage ; but he has been more referved in his trials with this, and 
more temperate in recommending it, than with refpect to moft 
of the others he has practifed with. Some other writers, how- 
ever, have employed it, and recommended it; but they are chief- 
ly the experiments of Greeting which properly afcertainits pow- 
ers and virtues. 

This induftrious phyfician employed it in a great number of 
maniacal cafes ; and, beginning with fmall dofes, he proceeded 
to very large ones, but could not, in any one of the cafes he em- 
ployed it in, obtain a cure. It is remarkable, that in his experi- 
ments he employed two different preparations of the extract of 
the ftramonium ; the one he got from Vienna by the favor ©f 

Vol. II. X 
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Baron Storck, the other from Leipfic by the favor of Profeffor 
Ludxvig. The latter he found to be much more powerful than 
the former : and with refped to this, he puts the queftion, Whe- 
ther the difference was to be afcribed to the difference of the 
foil in which the plants grew, or to any other caufe ? I confider 
it as a mark of the fallacy of extra&s, and mention it here as a 
proof of that. 

Dr. Greding employed the fame extrads in a great number 
of epileptic cafes, and in cafes of epilepfy joined with mania ; 
but, except in one fmgle inftance, he made no cure ; and the 
great number of cafes in which it failed, lead me to judge it to 
be a medicine feldom fuited to the cure of thofe difeafes. There 
are indeed cafes of both difeafes reported by perfons of good cre- 
dit, in which the ftramonium fucceeded ; but I do not admit this 
as a proof of any peculiar power in the ftramonium, as there are 
manv inftances of other narcotics having the fame effect. I have 
no doubt that narcotics may be a remedy in certain cafes of ma- 
nia and epilepfy ; but I have not, and I doubt if any other per- 
fon has, learned to diftinguifh the cafes to which fuch remedies 
are properly adapted. It is therefore that we find the other nar- 
cotics, as well as the ftramonium, to fail in the fame hands in 
which they had in other cafes feemed to fucceed. It is this con- 
iideration that has occafioned my neglecting the ufe of the ftra- 
monium, and therefore prevented me from fpeaking more pre- 
cifely from my own experience on this fubject. 
LAURO-CEUASUS. 
This is a fcdative of the moft powerful kind, but hitherto lit- 
tle employed as a medicine ; but I enter upon the confideration 
of it here, as the matter it contains, which renders it fo power- 
ful, is alfo prefent in feveral fubftances which have been frequent- 
ly employed as medicines, and whofe properties therefore may 
be bell illuftrated by treating firft of the Lauro-cerafus. 

Since the year 1733, when the firft account of the poifonous 
quality of the lauro-cerafus was publiihed, many experiments 
have been made, which all concur in fhowing, that the diftilled 
water from this plant is one of the moft powerful poifons that we 
are acquainted with ; and thefe experiments have now been pub- 
lifhed in fo many books, that it feems quite unneceffary to repeat 
them here. 

The operation of this poifon has been very various, according 
to the dofe in which it had been employed, and to the fize, per- 
haps the conftitution, of the animal to which it has been applied ; 
but in a certain dofe it has univerfally proved a fatal poifon. 
In many cafes it has very immediately induced death, without 
any previous diforder ; and if, in other cafes, it has excited 
convulfions, tetanus, palfy, and feveral evacuations, it does not 
feem owing to any peculiar property of this poifon, but to the 
modef ate dofe of it, which, during its gradual operation, allows 
a various re-aclion of the fyftem. We have a fine illuftration 
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of this in Langrish's experiments, in which, p. 67, he tells us 
that one ounce of laurel-water, will occaiion more violent and 
ftronger convulfions than five or fix ounces will do. For this he 
gives a theory which I do not underftand : and I think it needs 
no other than that the larger dole proves more immediately fatal. 
The tendency of the lauro-cerafus is plainly to deftroy the 
mobility of the nervous power, and thereby the vital principle ; 
and, when employed in fufficient quantity, it does this very fud- 
denly in every animal to which it has been applied, without ex- 
citing inflammation in the part to which it had been more imme- 
diately applied, and without producing any fenfible change on the 
flate of the fluids. If it feems to fome perfonsto coagulate, and 
to others to render the fluids more thin, we have not taken any 
pains to afcertain either of thefe facts, becaufe there is no proof 
of its acting directly upon the fluids ; and therefore, any changes 
which happen to appear in diefe muft be imputed to a change in 
the action of the vefTels, which we know has a great power in 
changing the flate of the fluids. We muft own, however, that 
to explain the effects of the lauro-cerafus in this refpect, we 
know yet too little of the changes which the fluids are capable 
of undergoing by the various action of the veflels. 

With refpect to the fedative power of the lauro-cerafus, it may- 
be remarked, that its operation upon the nervous fyftem is differ- 
ent from that of opium and other narcotic powers, which, in 
their firfl operation, commonly induce fleep, and which I do not 
find to have been ever obferved as the effect of the lauro-cerafus. 
May it be fuppofed that the animal and vital functions depend 
fo much upon a different condition of the nervous fyftem, 
that one kind of poifon may act upon one of thefe functions 
more readily than upon the other, while another kind of poifon 
may act more directly upon that other fet of functions and lefs 
upon the former. If there is any foundation for this fuppofi- 
tion, we might fay that the narcotic poifons act firfl upon the 
animal functions, though their power may at length be extend- 
ed alfo to the vital ; and that the lauro-cerafus, and other poi- 
fons analogous to this, act more immediately upon the vital 
functions, without fhewing any intermediate affection of the ani- 
mal. If fuch a fpeculation may be indulged, we would alledge 
that the poifon of the mad dog feems to operate more immedi- 
ately upon the natural functions than upon either the vital or 
animal. But whether fuch fpeculations are to be indulged, or 
what application they are capable of, we muft leave to future phi- 
losophers to judge. 

The active matter of the laura-cerafus lies in its mod volatile 
parts, and is therefore readily carried over with water or fpirit, 
in diflillation, and may be ftill rendered more active by cohoba- 
tion, and efpecially if, without any addition of water, it is diflil- 
led in balnco maris. In diflillation with water, it gives out an 
effential oil, which, either taken by itfelf, or diffufed, as it may 
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readily be, in the diftilled water fhows that it contains fome of 
the moft active parts of the plant. 

By thefe operations for obtaining the more volatile parts of 
the lauro-cerafus, a fingular powerful poifon is obtained ; but 
the fame power is alio to be found in the entire fubftance of the 
plant, with this difference only, that this, to fhew the fame de- 
gree of power, mult be employed in much larger dofes than the 
other. This explains very well why a portion of the plant, often 
employed as an article of diet, had not before difcovered its poi- 
fonous quality : and this leads me to remark, that ever fince its 
poifonous qualities have been difcovered, it has been propofed 
to be employed as a medicine, either by employing the volatile 
part in {mall dofes, or the fubftance of the whole plant in. larger. 
That a matter of fuch power in changing the ftate of the animal 
economy fhould, in certain circumftances, prove a medicine, we 
can have no doubt ; but we have not yet learned to what cir- 
cumftances of difeafe it is peculiarly adapted. Its power of 
rendering the blood more fluid is not certainly or univerfally 
proved ; and though it were, as, by the reflection we made 
above, the change that appears is more probably depending up- 
on the ftate of the veflels than any direct action upon the fluids; 
fo we hold this ftate of matters to be too myfterious to admit 
of any application in medicine. We muft further remark, that 
all judgment, made from the ftate of the blood drawn out of 
the veins to that of its ftate in the blood-veffels, is extremely fal- 
lacious, unlefs a nice and ftrict attention is given to the circum- 
ftances of the extravafation, and which we have not found to be 
commonly beftowed. 

There is a circumftance commonly taken notice of in favour of 
a fluidity being induced by the lauro-cerafus, which is, that the 
blood in feveral places is found to have paffed from the red vef- 
fels into the ferous ; but as this feems to ha* r e happened only af- 
ter frequent and ftrong convulfions, it is with more probability 
imputed to an increafed action in the arteries, which has often 
this effect of pufhing red blood into the ferous veflels than to the 
increafed fluidity of the mafs : and it is in the fame manner that 
we would account for the fullnefs of the veins and the emptinefs 
of the arteries, which have been found to be the effects of the 
lauro-cerafus. To confirm thefe opinions with regard to the 
fluidity of the blood, and the application of it to medicine, it is 
only neceffary to add, that when the lauro-cerafus is given in 
fuch a manner as inftantly to kill, without occafioning almoft 
any other diforder, there is not any mark of change in the ftate of 
the blood, to be perceived ; and upon that occafion, that the 
death is owing to an operation upon the blood, I believe there 
is no other phyfiologift in Europe, except the Abbe Fontana, 
who can imagine. 

I have made thefe obfervations to prevent any ralh. applica- 
tion of the lauro-cerafus, from the fuppofition of its producing a 
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fluidity of the blood : and I find no proof of its having been ap- 
plied, upon that fuppofition, to any good purpofe ; and particu- 
larly that it has been of ufe in cafes of phthifis pulmonalis, or 
that it has been of ufe in refolving obltruclicns of the liver, 
feems to be concluded upon too few experiments. 

Although we do not find the benefit of its internal ufe in re- 
folving obltruclions well afcertained, we are fomewhat diipofed 
to believe, that its external ufe maybe ufeful in refolving certain 
fchirroiities. Even this power, however, is not fufticiently af- 
certained, though we fhall hereafter mention fome analogies 
that feem to fupport it. By another analogy alfo, I find a virtue 
afcribed to the lauro-cerafus rendered very probable. Dr. Broxv?i 
Langrish tells us, that the lauro-cerafus in his neighbourhood 
was frequently employed in the cure of agues. He unhappily 
omits the dofe, manner of adminiftration, or peculiar circum- 
flances of the difeafe ; but the experiments of Bergius with bit- 
ter almonds fufticiently confirm the general power of fuch bitters 
in the cure of intermittents. 

We do not find room to fay any more on the medicinal vir- 
tues of the lauro-cerafus ; but from its general power, they are 
certainly probable, and will hereafter, in the hands ot a future 
Storck, be afcertained. To encourage fuch inquiry, we muft 
remark, that the lauro-cerafus has hardly in any experiment 
fhown any tendency to produce topical inflammation ; and in 
many experiments on brutes, though the employment of the 
lauro-cerafus has been carried lb far as to produce various and 
violent diforders of the fyftem, yet upon withdrawing the exhi- 
bition of it, the animal has foon after recovered afeemingly en- 
tire (late of health. Thefe may give encouragement to fome 
trials ; but I hope it will never be forgot, that a matter which 
has fo ftrong a tendency to extinguilh the vital principle is to be 
employed with the utmofl caution. 

Here, immediately after the lauro-cerafus, it feems proper to 
mention fome articles of the materia medica which contain the 
fame kernel bitter, and which can be extracted from them in fuch 
a manner as to mew the fame deleterious power ; but as they 
contain it in alefs concentrated and weaker ftate, they are there- 
fore more readily to be admitted as articles of the materia medica. 

The firft we fhall take notice of is the 

CERASA NIGRA. 

The kernels in the flones of thefe fruits do certainly contain a 
like matter with the lauro-cerafus ; and by a certain manage- 
ment a very powerful poifon can be obtained from them, but 
certainly they do not contain it in the fame proportion : and it 
is a queftion with me if the di Hilled water, as formerly extract- 
ed from black cherries and their bruifed kernels, contains it in 
fuch a quantity as to engage the colleges both of London and 
Edinburgh to reject an agreeable water from their difpenfato- 
ries. If the kernels are bruifed only fo far as neceffary to the 
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breaking of" the ftones, and at the fame time that a good deal 
more water is added than the weight of the cherries, and that 
lefs than the whole of this is drawn off, I am perfuaded that 
fuch a water will be very fafe, and particularly in the quantities 
employed in our juleps. I fhall not indeed advife the tamper- 
ing with fuch a matter in the cafe of infants; but furely that a 
matter, under a certain preparation, and in a certain dofe, being 
a poifon, will not, in the prefent age, be an objection to its being 
employed in other circumftances as a medicine. 

I might here take notice of the flowers and leaves of the peach 
tree, all of which contain the kernel bitter ; but after what I have 
faid of the black cherry, and am to fay of the bitter almond, I do 
not think it neceflary to fpeak of fubftances which I have not been 
acquainted with in practice. 

AMYGDALiS AMAR£. 

Thefe have been long known to be a poifon with refpect to 
many brute animals; and there are fome inftances alledged of 
their being fuch to men. We at prefent underftand this from 
obferving that they contain the fame peculiar bitter that is found 
in the lauro-cerafus, and in the other kernels mentioned above. 
It is alledged that they are not fo powerful with refpect to men 
as they are to other animals ; and they have, in a certain quanti- 
ty, been often admitted both in diet and medicine. Their me- 
dicinal qualities, however, are, as I have faid before, not well af- 
certaincd ; but there is one virtue, which is, their being a reme- 
dy in intermittent fevers, that is welleftablifhed on the authority 
of the learned Bergius. 

His manner of adminiftration is the following : he takes two 
ms of foluble tartar and an ounce and half of honey. Thcfe 
he diffufes in a pound of water ; and with this water he makes 
an tmuifion with one ounce of bitter almonds, to be ftraiued in 
the ordinary manner. Of this emulfion he gives, during the in- 
termiffion, a pound or two every day, and fays that, by this re- 
medy, the recurrence of fits is prevented. He acknowledges, 
indeed, that certain fevers have refilled this remedy, and obliged 
him to have recourfe to the bark ; but even then, with the de- 
coction of the bark, he mixes the bitter emulfion. And he fays 
alfo, that he had feen intermittent fevers frequently recurring, 
and which had entirely refilled the bark, at length entirely cured 
by the bitter emulfion alone. I have hadfo little opportunity in 
this country of practifmg upon intermitting fevers, or upon any 
but thofe which readily yield to the bark, that I have never had 
occafion to imitate the practice of Bergius; but if I were to have 
the opportunity, I fhould certainly proceed with fome caution in 
exhibiting fuch quantities of the bitter almond. 

The ancients had an opinion, that bitter almonds taken before 
drinking wine would prevent this from caufing ebriety ; but 
John Bauhin, from experiments made on purpofe, denies them 
to have this power. 
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CAMPHIRE. 

This is a fubftance, whether chemically or medicinally con- 
sidered, of a very peculiar nature. 

The chemifts have fubjected it to many experiments, and giv- 
en us many particulars with refpec~l to its chemical hiftory ; but 
I do not find that they have clearly ascertained its compofition, 
and I cannot indeed perceive that their experiments have any 
influence in the conlideration of it as a medicine. They have 
given us fome inftru&ion in the pharmaceutic treatment proper 
for its moft convenient exhibition ; but they have not given us 
any preparation of it that either increafes or diminifhes its pow- 
ers with refpect to the human body. I hold it therefore unne- 
ciffary here to enter into its chemical hiliory. 

This fubftance, as we have it in our fhops, and employ it id 
medicine, is obtained from a tree now fufftciently known to our 
botanilts, and diftinguifhed by the trivial name of Laurus Cam- 
phora. What we employ is chiefly the growth of Japan, though 
there are feveral other trees in the Eaft Indies which afford the 
fame fubftance. But as I do not know that the camphire ob- 
tained from thefe other trees is ever brought into Europe for the 
purpofe of medicine, or, if they are, that they differ in the leaft 
from that which we commonly employ, I do not think it necef- 
fary for me to profecute the natural hiftory of it further ; nor is 
it anywife proper for me to fpeak of the manner in which this 
fubftance is obtained from the trees affording it ; of the differ- 
ent ftates in which it is found and tranfmitted to Europe ; or of 
the feveral operations by which it is brought into that form in 
which we have it in our fhops. 

Thefe are particulars that may be of fome curiofity with re- 
fpec~t to chemiftry and trade ; but there is certainly no foreign 
drug fo little liable to any variation or adulteration, or that comes 
into our hands fo fteadily and uniformly of the fame appearance 
and qualities, and therefore requiring lefs of our acquaintance 
with its previous hiftory. 

With a view to its medicinal hiftory, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that fince we became acquainted with this peculiar fub- 
ftance from the Eaft Indies, the chemifts have fuppofed, that a 
fubftance precifely of the fame kind was to be found in many 
European plants. In many inftances they have fuppofed this 
without any clear proof; but they have certainly, in feveral in- 
ftances, demonftrated its exiftence in the cleareft manner. It 
does not however feem necefTary to enter into any enumeration 
of thofe plants ; becaufe, even in the inftances in which the pre- 
fence of camphire is moft clearly demonftrated, it is even in 
thefe in fuch fmall proportion, that it has not given any modifi- 
cation of their ordinary virtuts, or that thefe fubftances have been 
employed, or can be employed, as a medicine, for the purpofes 
which camphire, in its feparate ftate, is or may be employed. 

After fetting aftde fo many particulars that might have entered 
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into a treatife of camphire, it is time for me now to come to my 
proper bufmefs, which is the confideration of camphire as a me- 
dicine. This I find to be a difficult talk, as I muft encounter 
the various and contradiaory opinions that have been maintained 
with refpect to it. 

The oppofition of opinions appears ftrongly from hence, that 
the controverfy has been commonly brought into the fingle quef- 
tion, Whether camphire be a heating or a cooling medicine with 
refped to the human body ? Or, as 1 would put it in other words, 
Whether it is a ftimulant or a fedative power ? The queftion 
has been often attempted to be determined by frivolous and ill- 
founded theories, both on one fide and the other ; but thefe Ihall 
be here entirely negkaed, as we judge the queftion muft be ab- 
folutely determined by experiments made upon the human body, 
aflifted however by fome analogy, wherever it can be fafely drawn, 
from experiments on brutes. 

To this purpofe we remark, in the firfl place, that camphire 
taken into the mouth is of an acrid tafte ; and though, by its eva- 
poration, it excites a fenfe of cold air, what remains is a fenfe 
of heat in the mouth and fauces : and when taken down into the 
ftomach, it often gives fome pain and uneafmefs, which we im- 
pute to the operation of its acrimony upon the upper orifice of 
that organ. Thefe may be confidered as marks of its heating 
quality ; and the fame are more ftrongly marked by its applica- 
tion to any ulcerated part, which it always evidently irritates 
and inflames. 

Thefe are indeed marks of a ftimulant power ; but hardly any 
thing correfponding to thefe appears upon its being thrown into 
the ftomach of man or brute animals. It appears that in the fto- 
mach of animals it operates there by a fmall portion 6f its efflu- 
via ; for when a mafs of any bulk has been thrown in, though it 
has produced confiderable effeas upon the body, neither the bulk 
nor the weight of what had been thrown in are found to be fen- 
fibly diminilned : and in fuch cafes it cannot be doubted that the 
operation has bken entirely upon the nerves of the ftomach, and 
by thefe on the reft of the fyftem. This operation feems to me 
to be entirely that of a fedative power ; and we take its being of 
that kind on the ftomach itfelf, which occafions the indigeftion 
of the food which has been conftantly obferved to follow its ex- 
hibition in any large quantity. 

The fedative effeas, however, are ftill more evident and con- 
fiderable in the fenforium. The death of fo many animals, fud- 
denly occafioned by it, in the experiments of Menghin, can be 
explained in no other way but by the power of this fubftance, 
like that of other poifons, in deftroying the mobility of the ner- 
vous power, and thereby extinguifhing the vital principle. It is 
in illuftration of this that it fo often operates by firft inducing 
ftupor and fleep ; and the other fymptoms of delirium, furor, and 
convulfions, can all be probably explained as we have done with 
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refpecl to other poifons, by the ftruggle that occurs between the 
force of the fedative power and the re-acTion of the fyftem. 

But before we go further, it is proper to inquire what are its 
effe&s on the fanguiferous fyftem. And here at leaft we can af- 
fert that it fhows in the firft inftance no ftimulant power. I re* 
gret, that in the account of the experiments en brutes that we 
have met with, there is no mention of the ftate of their pulfe ; 
but I think we have enough of experiments on men to afcertain 
this matter. The experiments of Hoffman affure us, that the 
pulfe was not rendered more frequent, or the (kin warmer, by 
twenty grains and upwards of camphire being taken into the fto- 
mach. The experiments of Griffin and Alexander rather mow 
that the frequency of the pulfe was diminithed by large dofes of 
camphire. To thefe we may add the experiments of Bergcr, 
Werlhoff, Lassonne, Home, and efpecially thole of Collin. 

The laft, in giving fome hundred inftances of the exhibition of 
camphire in large dofes, even to the quantity of half an ounce 
in the courfe of one day, has not in any one inftance taken no- 
tice of the frequency of the pulfe, or of the heat of the body be- 
ing increafed by it. In the cafe in which half an ounce of cam- 
phire had been exhibited, the patient was examined by the Ba- 
ron Fan Szvieten, and fome other phyficians, who could not mifs 
to have taken notice of its heating the body, if any fuch effect 
had appeared. I myfelf have frequently given twenty grains of 
camphire, without ever finding the frequency of the pulfe increa- 
fed by it, and fometimes manifeflly diminifhed. 

I once had a maniacal patient, a young woman between twen- 
ty-five and thirty years of age, whom I was refolved to try the 
cure of by camphire ; and beginning by five grains for a dofe, 
and increafxng it by the fame quantity every evening, I brought 
it at length to a dofe of thirty grains ; and that dofe, in imita- 
tion of Dr. Kinnear, I repeated for four nights together : Dur- 
ing all this I never found the frequency of the pulfe increafed ; 
and when the larger dofes were employed, the pulfe was frequent-. 
ly brought to be ten flrokes fewer in a minute than it had been 
before. At the fame time, fo little change was made in the ftate 
of the mania, that I was refolved to give up the trial ; but the 
apothecary, by a grofs error in Baddam's abridgment of the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaclions, was led to think that I had miftaken Dr. 
Kinnear's practice, and had not carried the dofe of camphire 
fo far as he had done. Proceeding upon this fuppofition, he 
prefumed to give forty grains of camphire for the next night's 
dofe. In about half an hour after this had been exhibited, I was 
fent for to fee my patient ; who, after beating upon herbreaft,as 
if fhe had felt fome uneafinefs there, had fallen down feemingly 
in a faint. She -appeared to me quite infenfible, with her pulfe 
very weak and hardly to be felt, and her breathing hardly to be 
obferved, with a palenefs and coldnefs over her whole body. I 
Vol. II. Y 
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judged her to be dying ; but by holding fome fpirits of hartfhom 
to her nofe, and chafing her extremities with warm flannels, inc 
was fo far recovered as to fwallow a little warm milk, and aiter- 
wards a little warm wine ; and by thefe meafures continued for 
two or three hours, her pulfe and the heat of her body were a 
good deal recovered, and me had the appearance of being ina 
deep, in which {he was allowed to continue till morning, wh«o 
ihe came out of it by degrees, with her pulfe very much in its 
natural flate. At the fame time the mania was alio in the fame 
ftate as before, and continued to be fo for fome months after- 
wards, when I ceafed to enquire after her. 

Dr. Hoffman gives us the hiftory of a perfon who, by mif- 
take, took at one draught two fcruples of camphire, which occa- 
fioned violent diforder ; but the operation was at firft like that 
in the cafe above mentioned, a weaknefs and palenefs of the whole 
body, which evidently mowed a fedative operation. 

From fo many experiments directly in point, I fhall be furpri- 
fed if any bod) fhall deny the fedative and affert the flimulant 
power of camphire : and when I find ^uarin giving the follow- 
ing account : " Vidi enim (he fays) in multis, qitibus camphor a 
majori dosi exhibitafuit, pulsion celerrimum, faciem ruber r imam 
oculos torvos, inftammatos, convulsiones et phrenitidem lethalem 
sccutam futsse" I, who in a hundred inflances of the exhibition 
of camphire, both in fmaller and larger dofes, never faw fuch 
effects produced, mufl think that either he or I had our fenfes 
flrangely biaffed by preconceived opinions of the flimulant or fe- 
dative power of camphire* I am, however, the more difpofed 
to truft to my own fenfes becaufe I have frequently had my fel- 
low-practitioners concurring with me in the fame preceptions. 
But it is time forme to remark, that all obfervers are liable to 
fome uncertainty and ambiguity in thefe matters. I am well 
perfuaded, that in the cafe of all poifons which do not immedi- 
ately and entirely extinguifh the powers of life, there is a re-ac- 
tion of the fyflem which has a tendency to refill and overcome the 
power of the poifon ; and that this re-action operates in various 
ways, fometimes in exciting the action of the heart and arteries, 
producing fever ; fometimes in exciting the energy of the brain, 
and producing convulsions ; and probably in other ways which we 
do not clearly perceive or can explain. But it is enough that fuch a 
power exifls, and that its effects are often fo mixed with thofe 
of the poifon, as to render it difficult, in mofl cafes, to determine 
what are the effects of the one or of the other, and has certainly 
occafioned many phenomena to be imputed to the direct action 
of the poifon, which are, however, purely the effects of the re- 
action above mentioned. 

We do not, however, venture upon affigning thefe effects more 
particularly, as I perceive that they are greatly diverfified, ac- 
cording to a variety of circumflances ; as, 1ft, the power and 
activity of the poifon ; 2d, the quantity of it, and as it has been 
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moTe or kfs fuddenly introduced ; 3d, the fize of the animal to 
which it is applied ; 4th, the conftitution of the animal, as more 
or lefs powerful in re-a^on ; and 5th, according to the time 
which has been allowed for the operation of thefc circumftances. 
This will perhaps remove fome of thofe difficulties which might 
otherwife have occurred. . 

It particularly might be alleged in favor of the ftimulant pow- 
er of camphire, that in the animals which have been killed by 
large dofes of it, many of the vifcera have been found in a very 
inflamed ftate ; but I cannot allow this to have been the direct 
effeas of the camphire ; for there are no inftancesol this intiam- 
ed ftate appearing in the animals killed loon after the taking m 
of the poifon. . ,. 

The fuddennefs of the death, in many cafes, occasioned by a 
direct a&ion on the nervous fyftem, allows of no fuppofition of 
previous inflammation ; and the Hidden recoveries which have 
fometimes happened after very large dofes, affure us that in fuch 
cafes no inflammation had been formed in any part of the body. 
It feems therefore certain, that inflammation is not the direct 
operation of this fubftance, and that the inflammation fometimes 
found, as above mentioned, muft be imputed to that agitation of 
the fyftem produced by the conflict that had fubfifted tor lome 
time between the powers of the poifon and of the re-aaion. 

It is true that camphire mows a ftimulant power in parts of 
great feniibility, as in the mouth, in the upper orifice of the fto- 
mach, and in ulcers where the nerves are laid bare ; but there is 
no proof of its taking place in any other part of the fyftem : and 
how little it is difpoled to operate in this manner, we may judge 
from hence, that, rubbed upon the fkininthe moft concentrated 
ftate, it produces no rednefs or other mark of inflammatory ac- 
tion there : and we fhall have occafion to obferve below, that it 
has a fpecial power in taking off the inflammatory ftate of the 
fubjacent parts. , . r 

1 have thus endeavoured to afcertain the operation of cam- 
phire in general upon the human body, and have efpecially en- 
deavoured to correct the moft common opinion, that of its cale- 
facient power ; which I think has on many occafions perverted 

the practice. 

Having thus afcertained the general operation, we are next 
to enquire what are the difeafes to which it is more efpecially 
adapted. And in doing this, we find it difficult to repeat after 
praaical writers, both on account of their different opinions 
withrefpeatothe general operation, and with refpeft to the 
pathology of the difeafes in which they employ this medicine, as 
thefe different opinions very much affea their reports on this 

fU b itL> been much employed in fevers of all kinds, particular- 
ly in nervous fevers attended with delirium and much watchful- 
nefs i and in fuch I have frequently employed it with advantage. 
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Some time ago, I have often feen it employed by my fellow- 
practitioners in fuch cafes : and that the good effects of it did 
not always appear, I imputed to its being ufed only in fmall 
quantities. Since we came into the free ufe of wine and opium, 
camphire has been little employed in the practice of this coun- 
try. The ufe of it, however, has been very fully eftabliihed by 
fome of the raoft eminent phyficians on the continent : Among 
thefe I reckon the late learned and experienced Werlhoff, who 
often employed it in many inflammatory difeafes with great be- 
nefit, and plainly gives us his opinion in favour of its relrigerant 
power. 

The ufe of this medicine has been efpecially remarked in pu- 
trid fevers, of which indeed we have not many inftances in this 
country : but from the very remarkable antifeptic powers which 
it discovers in experiments out of the body, it is very probable 
that when thrown into the body in large quantities, fo that at 
leaft its more fubtile parts may be diffufed over the whole fyf- 
tem, it may be expected to produce considerable antifeptic ef- 
fects. Its power in refilling and curing gangrene in the experi- 
ments of Collin, are very remarkable j but whether that power 
be owing to its antifeptic virtue alone, or to its operation at the 
fame time on the nervous fyftem, I would not rafhly determine. 

Both from its ufe in low, or what are called Malignant Fe- 
vers, and from its antifeptic powers, it is highly probable that it 
has been of great fervice in the confluent fmall-pox. It is alfo 
likely that it may be of fervice in favouring the eruption of ex- 
anthemata, and of bringing them back to the fkin, when from 
any caufe they had fuddenly receded, though I have no particu- 
lar experience of this. 

Thefe are the cafes of acute difeafes in which camphire has 
been ufeful : and its ufe in many chronic cafes is equally well 
authenticated. Whenever difeafes depend upon a mobility of 
the nervous power, and an irregularity of its motions it may be 
expected that fuch a powerful fedative fhouid be of fervice. Ac- 
cordingly, many practitioners have reported its virtues in hyf- 
teric and hypochondriac cafes ; and I myfelf have had frequent 
experience of it. 

In fpafmodic and convulfive affections it has alfo been of fer- 
vice ; and even in epilepfy it has been ufeful. I have not in- 
deed know an epilepfy entirely cured by camphire alone ; but 
I have had feveral inftances of a paroxyfm which was expected 
in the courfe of a night, prevented by a dofe of camphire exhi- 
bited at bed-time ; and even this when the camphire was given 
alone : but it has been efpecially ufeful when given with a dofe 
of cuprum ammoniacum, of white vitriol, or of the flowers of zinc. 
^ Since the report of Dr. Kinnear, in the Philofophical Tranfae- 
tions, Vol. XXXV, camphire has been often employed in cafes of 
mama ; and I have given above an account of a trial which I had 
made of it. In that cafe, however, it was not fuccefsful ; nor 
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in feveral other trials has it been more fo with me or other prac- 
titioners in this country. 

We have had here lately, in a patient under the care of Mr. 
Lata, furgeon, a notable example of the ufe of camphire in 
a maniacal cafe, which I think it proper to take notice of here. 

A young man of fixteen, feemingly of a found constitution, 
without any previous caufe that could be affigned or fufpected, 
was affected with a loquacity very unufual with him. It conti- 
nued for fome weeks, but at the fame time with fome confufion 
of head gradually increafmg to fomewhat of delirium ; and 
thefe fymptoms for fome weeks went on gradually increafing till 
the patient became quite maniacal, and fo unmanageable, as re- 
quired his beiug tied down to the bed. In this ftate, bleeding, 
bliftering, vomiting and purging, and every other remedy that 
could be thought proper, were employed with great affiduity, 
without any effect however in moderating the difeafe. It was 
then thought proper to try camphire. He got it at firft in dofes 
of five grains three times a-day ; and this dofe was repeated 
every day, and increafed by two grains till it came to be above 
fixty grains, given three times every day. Whilft the dofes 
were not more than two fcruples, they feemed to have no effects 
either good or bad ; but as the dofes were farther increafed, 
they came by degrees to give more deep, and in the intervals 
of that to render the fymptons of the mania more moderate. 
And before the dofes came to be fo large as I have mentioned, 
his lleep came to be more and more, and his fenfes came to be 
in the ordinary ftate of health ; and with very little interruption, 
from an accident which we could account for, a very perfect ftate 
of health has continued ever fince, which is now for fcven months. 

This fhows clearly enough the power of camphire in mania ; 
and I have only to add, that though in feveral other inftances it 
has not made a cure, it has rot in any inftance of a moderate 
dofe, that is, not exceeding half a drachm, occafioned any dif- 
order in the fyftem ; and in feveral cafes it has induced fleep, 
and rendered the mind for fome time more quiet. 

I obferve that De Berger has been more fuccefsful ; and per- 
haps the reafon of our failure has been our not attending to his 
admonition. In his letter to Werlhoffon the fubjedtof camphire, 
he has the following paffage : ** Multeities hoc remedio in mca 
praxi utor, prcccipue in injiammationibus internis, magno cum 
successu, ct demiror tarn midtos medicos abusa ejus interne abhor- 
rere. Non diu est, quod prannissis pramittendis maniacum eo sa- 
nitati penitus restitui. In eo vero momentum prcccipuum silum 
est, ut sufficient dosi et diu satis exhibeatur.' 1 '' 

This is particularly confirmed by a cafe given by 'Jocrdens in 
the Commercium Norimbergense. In feveral other writers there 
are accounts of maniacal and melancholic cafes cured by the 
ufe of camphire ; but many of the practitioners who report fuch 
cures acknowledge, that in many cafes it had difappointed their 
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expeaations, Whether thefe failures have been owing to the 
not employing at the fame time nitre, vinegar, and fome 
other remedies which are fuppofed to contribute much to the 
virtues of camphire, we would not determine j but we are clear 
that mania is a difeafe of confiderable diverfity with refpect to 
its caufes, and that there are certain cafes of it only to which 
camphire is properly adapted. In cafes of an organic affeaion 
of the brain, it is hardly to be fuppofed that camphire or any 
other remedy can be of ufe. 

I have mentioned above, that feveral practitioners have em- 
ployed camphire in the raoft acute inflammatory difeafes ; and 
therefore we are not furprifed to find that it has been given alfo 
internally in cafes of acute rheumatifm ; and it has faid to have 
been with advantage. We have no experience of it, becaufe we 
have found another method of cure generally fuccefsful ; but I 
take this occafion to mention its external ufe, as often of great 
fervice in removing the rheumatic pains of the joints or mufcles. 
This we have often experienced, and have no doubt of camphire 
having a peculiar power in taking off the inflammatory ftate in 
cafes both of rheumatifm and gout. In the cafe of rheumatifm 
it is a matter of common experience : in the cafe of gout it is 
more rare ; but I have had the following particular example of 
it. A gentleman had brought from the Eaft Indies an oil of 
camphire, a native fubftance, which feemed, by its fmell and 
tafte, to be no other than camphire in that form, and which I 
perceive to be mentioned by naturalifts as a native fubftance, 
produced by feveral trees in the Eaft Indies. This the perfon 
poffeffed of recommended to all his acquaintances as an infallable 
remedy for gout and rheumatifm i and a gentleman who had of- 
ten laboured under the gout, and then felt the pains of it unufual- 
ly fevere, was perfuaded to apply it. He had then the gout ex- 
ceedingly painful in the ball of the great toe and inftep of one 
foot. On this part he rubbed a quantity of the oil of camphire ; 
and in about half an hour or a little more he was entirely freed 
from the pain he had before. In lefs, however, than an hour 
after, he had a pain and inflammation come upon the fame part 
of the other foot. As the pain here became pretty fevere, he 
again employed the oil of camphire, and with the fame effect of 
foon relieving the pain very entirely. The confequence of this 
was alfo the fame ; for in lefs than an hour the pain and inflam- 
mation returned to the foot that had been firft affected : and here 
again our patient, obftinate in perfifting in the trial of his reme- 
dy* again applied to the oil, and he had the fame fuccefs as before 
in relieving the part affected, and with the fame effect alfo of 
occafioning a tranflation. But here the tranflation being made 
to the knee, the patient abftained from any farther application of 
the oil, and fuffered the pain of the knee to remain for a day or 
two, and till it went off by fome fwelling and defquamation in 
the ufual manner. 
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This hiftory (hows fufficiently the power of camphire in re- 
lieving the inflammatory fpafm and pain of the part chiefly af- 
fected ; but at the fame time that it has no effect on the diathefis 
of the fyftem, and that, when that fubfifts, as camphire is ready 
to occafion a tranflation, it will-always be employed in gouty cafes 
with great danger. In cafes of acute rheumatifm, we have had 
occafion to remark, that a ftrong folution of camphire in oil would 
relieve the pain of the joint for the time chiefly affected ; but it 
was very often with the tranflation of it to another joint foon af- 
ter: and we have therefore long ago ceafed from employing 
fuch an application in all cafes when an acute rheumatifm was 
very general and ftrong in the fyftem. 

It may be fuppofed that it is analogous to this power of cam- 
phire in taking off an inflammatory ftate, that this medicine has 
been often found fo ufeful in relieving toothach ; and I have no 
doubt that camphire operates by the power mentioned in relieving 
toothach, but it is alfo by exciting a copious flow of faliva and 
mucus from the internal furface of the mouth, that water fome- 
what impregnated with camphire, employed to wafh the mouth, 
has been frequently of fervice in relieving the difeafe. 

However it may be with refpect to toothach, we have no doubt 
that the antiphlogiftic nature of camphire may be of ufe in cur- 
ing ophthalmia : and this gives a good ground for the many at- 
tempts that have been made to introduce camphire into the medi- 
cines intendedto be employed externally in the cure of ophthalmia. 

We have now mentioned many of the virtues of camphire as 
employed by itfelf, and muft now mention fome inftances of its 
peculiar utility when combined with other medicines. 

When combined with draftic purgatives, it is faid to moderate 
their acrimony, and thereby their violent operation. We have 
not indeed perceived this, and perhaps never tried it in a proper 
manner ; but in the mean time, the refpectable authority of Mr. 
Lassonne the father fatisfies me that it is well founded. 

Another opinion that has been very general is, that camphire 
has the power of correcting the acrimony of cantharides. In 
oppoiition to this, we would not quote the facts given by Dr. 
Heberden of two feveral inftances in which camphire feemed to 
occafion ftrangury ; for I muft conclude thefe facts to have been 
very accidental occurrences, as I have employed camphire fifty 
times, even in large dofes, without my ever obferving its having 
any effect upon the urinary paffage3. Mr. Lassonne the facher, 
has obferved, as I have done frequently, that camphire, though 
given very largely, never difcovers its fmcll in the urine, whilft 
it frequently does it in the perfpiration and fweat. 

It was formerly a frequent practice in this country to anoint a 
bliftering plaifter that was to be applied to the back, or other part, 
with camphorated oil, and this with a view of preventing ftran- 
gury from the cantharides. The practice however has been 
long ago laidafide, becaujfe \\ was perceived that, in moft perfons, 
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if the platter was allowed to continue applied for above twelve 
hours, and while at the fame time it was omitted to give the pa- 
tient a large portion of drink, a ftrangury would come on not- 
withftandingthe unftion of camphorated oil, and even the exhi-. 
bition of a quantity of camphire internally : The praaitioners of 
this country have loft their faith in the power of camphire in cor- 
reaing the acrimony of cantharides ; and for preventing the 
ftrangury that might otherwife arife, they truft entirely to a large 
exhibition of Arabic emuHion, and to the plaifter's not being al- 
lowed to lie on too long. 

Another virtue afcribed to camphire in combination, is its 
moderating the aaion of mercury ; and if the faline preparations 
of mercury are triturated with a portion of camphire, this ab- 
flraas a part of the acid that had been united with the mercury, 
and therefore renders the preparation more mild than before, 
and at the fame time does not deprive entirely the preparation 
of much of its deobftrucnt virtue. This we have had experi- 
ence of in that very acrid preparation of mercury the turbeth 
mineral, and alfo in the mercurius dulcis or calomel, which, by 
being triturated with camphire, becomes lefs purgative, and lefs 
ready to excite falivation. How far this mitigation of the pre- 
parations of mercury leaves them equally powerful as before in 
the cure of fyphilis, I cannot certainly determine ; but am of 
opinion that it does not, if they be employed in the fame quan- 
tities as they would have been before. 

This mitigation of the faline preparations of mercury, 03' a 
combination with camphire, will be readily admitted ; but many 
praaitioners go farther, and alledge that mercury, in every con- 
dition, united with camphire, becomes a more mild fubftance, 
lefs irritating to the fyftem, while it is equally powerful in cur- 
ing the difeafes to which it is otherwife adapted. I muft admit 
the experience of the praaitioners of France in this matter, but 
thofe of this country know nothing of it : and I can affert, that 
in many trials, a quantity of camphire added to our common 
mercurial ointment neither prevented the unaion, in the ufual 
quantity, from exciting falivation, nor rendered the fymptoms 
of it more mild than ufual. 

A peculiar combination of camphire faid to have confiderable 
efieas, is that with opium. The employment of opium is in 
many perfons attended with fome inconvenience and diforder, as 
I have obferved above ; and every praaitioner knows it to be al- 
ledged by fome refpeaable perfons, that camphire joined with 
it prevents thefe disorders. It may be fo, but I have not found 
it in my experiments. I have found large dofes of camphire dif- 
pofe to fleep, but commonly with the fame confufion of head and 
turbulent dreams which fometimes arife from the ufe of opium ; 
and I have not found that a fmall quantity of camphire has any 
effeas in increaling the power of opium, or of rendering the 
operation of it different from what it would have been if em- 
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ployed alone. But againft the refpectable authorities of Las* 
sonne and Halle, I mutt fufpe6l that my- experiments have not 
been made properly or often enough. 

There is Hill another inftance of the improvement of a medi- 
cine by a combination wkh camphire. Mr. Lassonne affures us, 
that camphire joined with the Peruvian bark gives it more ener- 
gy and force, whether it be to be employed for the purpole of 
curing fever or gangrene ; and I believe this to be well founded. 

After thus treating of the virtues of camphire, we muft fpeak 
of its dofe and exhibition. It will appear clearly from what is 
laid above, that it may be given in dofes of very different quan- 
tities ; and it appears to me from many trials, that dofes of a 
few grains, repeated only after long intervals, have hardly any 
effect at all, and that, to obtain fenfible effects from it, it muft 
either be given in large dofes, not under that of twenty grains, 
or, if given in 1 mailer dofes, thele muft be repeated frequently 
after lhort intervals. The latter practice is preferred by fome 
eminent practitioners. To what length in either way we may 
proceed, I have not experience enough to determine with any 
precifion. From the effects of two fcruples given in one dole 
in the cafe narrated above, and in another quoted from Dr. Hoff- 
man, it would appear that fuch dofes are violent and dangerous ; 
but from fome other experiments, it appears that larger dofes 
have been fometimes given with impunity : and when it is given 
in divided dofes, it appears from Collin's experiments, that it 
may be given to the quantity of a drachm, or two drachms in the 
courfe of a day ; and in one of his experiments it was given to 
the quantity of half an ounce : and the fame will appear from the 
hiftory which I have given above. It is probable that from large 
dofes only, confiderable effects are to be expected ; and as, from 
many experiments, it appears that the effects of camphire are not 
very durable in the body, it will be obvious that the repeated and 
long continued ufe of it may be neceffary to the cure of feveral 
diieales. 

With refpect to the exhibition of this medicine, it is, in the 
firft place neceffary that it fliould be always very minutely divi- 
ded, as we know it is not readily diffolved in the ftomach ; and 
while it remains there, it will float on the furface of the other 
contents, and in that way be applied to the upper orifice of the 
ftomach, and give occafion to fome pain there. It ought there- 
fore to be minutely divided before it be given ; and this may be 
done by rubbing it firft in a mortar with any dry powder, fuch as 
nitre or hard fugar ; but to make certain of a minute divifion, 
it is proper at the fame time to add a few drops of rectified fpirit 
of wine, or of other fuch fpirituous menftruum as the fpiritus 
vitrioli dulcis, or liquor anodynus mineralis of Hoffman. 

It may alio be divided by rubbing it with the mucilage of gum 
arabic : but this will alfo be more perfectly executed if the cam* 

Vol. II. Z 
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phire is previoully diffolved by a little fpirit of wine or expreffed 
oil. By its being diffufed in the mucilage of gum arabic, it may 
be again diffufed in any watery fluid for more convenient exhi- 
bition ; but it is to be observed, that camphire diffufed in a wa- 
ter)' fluid is read}- to exhale from it, or arife to its furface, and 
to render the exhibition more difagreeable. When, therefore, 
any large quantity of water in which camphire is diffufed is to 
be prepared at once, it is proper to employ fome means for en- 
tangling the camphire. Sugar alone does not feem to be fuffi- 
cient for the purpofe; and it is more effectually done by tritura- 
ting the camphire with mucilage alone, or with a portion ot fweet 
almonds, and dift'ufing it again by means of mucilage into an 
emulfmn. 

It has been thought that the virtues may be increafed by exhi- 
biting along with it a portion of nitre ; but in many trials I have 
not been fenfible of the benefit derived from nitre, which, in any 
quantity than can be conveniently employed, has little effect on 
the lyftcm. It is with more probability alleged, that vinegar ex- 
hibited with camphire is of fervice. Vinegar certainly gives the 
bed means of correcting the tafte of camphire, and feems even 
to render it lefs difagreeable to the ftomach ; and we may allow 
that both by its refrigerant and antifeptic powers, it may contri- 
bute fomewhat to the virtues of the camphire. 

THEA. 
This is fo univerfally an article of diet, that it deferves to be 
confidered very fully. Being fo much, however, an article of 
diet, it may be fuppofed that we fhould have treated of it in our 
firft part ; but as we cannot find it to afford any alimentary mat- 
ter, and as its qualities give it the character of a medicine, we 
have referved it for this place. 

With refpect to it as a fubject of natural hiftory, or as an ob- 
ject for commerce, having had no good opportunity of being pro- 
perly informed, I muft abftain from thefe difcufiions" here, and 
muff refer my readers to the information of the induftrious Dr. 
Lettsome, who I believe has given it more fully and accurately 
than any other. 

With refpect to its qualities as a medicine, that is, its power 
of changing the ftate of the human body, we might fuppofe it 
afcertained by the experience of its daily ufe : but from the uni- 
verfality of this ufe in very different conditions of the plant, and 
every poffible condition of the perfons employing it, the conclu- 
fions drawn from its effect muft be very precarious and ambigu- 
ous, and we muft attempt by other means to afcercain its quali- 
ties with more certainty. 

To this purpofe it appears, from the accurate Dr.Sjnithh ex- 
periments, De Actione Musculari, No. 36, that an infufion of 
green tea has the effect of deftrcyingthe fenfibility of the nerves 
and the irritability of the mufcles ; and from the experiments of 
Dr. Lcttiome, it appears that green tea gives out in difl illation 
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an odorous water, which is powerfully narcotic. — That the re- 
cent plant contains fuch an odorous narcotic power, we might 
prefume from the necefiily which the Chinefe find of drying it 
with much heat before it can be brought into ufe ; and that, even 
after fuch preparation, they rauft abftain from the ufe of it for a 
year or more, that is, till its volatile parts are ftill farther diflipa- 
ted : and it is faid, that unlefs they ufe this precaution, the tea in 
a more recent Mate manifeftly fhows ftrong narcotic powers. 
Even in this country, the more odorous teas often (how their fe- 
dative powers in weakening the nerves of the ftomach, and in- 
deed of the whole fyitem. 

From thefe confederations we conclude very firmly, that tea is 
to be conlidered as a narcotic and fedative fubflance ; and that 
it is efpecially fuch in its moftodourous Hate, and therefore lefs 
in the bohea than in the green tea, and the molt fo in the more 
odorous, or what are called the finer kinds of the latter. 

Its effeas, however, feem to be very different in different per- 
fons : and hence the different, and even contradictory accounts 
that are reported of thefe effects. But if we confider the differ- 
ence of conftitution, which occafions fome difference of the ope- 
ration of the fame medicine in different perfons, and of which 
we have a remarkable proof in the operation of opium, we (hall 
not be furprifed at the different operations of tea. 

If to this we add the fallacy arifing from the condition of tea 
employed, which is often fo inert as to have no effects at all ; and 
if we itill add to this the power of habit, which can deftroy the 
powers of the moft powerful fubftances, we (hall not allow the 
various and even contradictory reports of its effects to alter our 
judgment, with refpect to its ordinary and more general qualities 
in affecting the human body. 

Thefe, from the experiments above mentioned, and from the 
obfervations which I have made in the courfe of fifty years, in 
ail forts of perfons, I am convinced the qualities of tea are nar- 
cotic and fedative. 

It has been often alleged, that fome of the bad effe&s imputed 
to tea are truly owing to the large quantity of warm water which 
commonly accompanies it ; and it is poffible that fome bad effects 
may arife from this caufe ; but from attentive obfervation I can 
affert, that wherever any confiderable effeas appear, they are in 
nine of every ten perfons entirely from the qualities of the tea ; 
and that any like effeas of warm water do not appear in one of a 
hundred who take in this very largely. 

But while we thus endeavour to eftablifh the poifonous nature 
of tea, we do not at the fame time deny that it may fometimes 
mow ufeful qualities. It is very poffible, that in certain perfons 
taken in moderate quantity, it may, like other narcotics in a mo- 
derate dole, prove exhilarating, or, like thefe, have fome effea 
in taking off irritability, or in quieting fome irregularities of the 
nervous fyflem. 
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As its bad effects have been often imputed to the warm water 
that accompanies it, fo we have no doubt that feme of its good 
effe&s may be alfo afcribed to the fame caufc, and particularly 
its being fo often grateful after a full meal. 
CROCUS. 
The natural hiftory and preparation of this medicine is fo 
commonly known, and delivered in fo many books, that it is no 
ways neceffary to repeat any part of it here. 

Chemically confidered, it appears to be a very peculiar fub- 
ftance. It may be extracted by either fpirituous or watery 
menftruums, by wine or by vinegar; and each of thefe men- 
ftruums take out the whole of its odorous, fapid, or colouring 
parts. The tincture infpirit of wine does not become milky by 
the addition of water, and the tincture in water is not rendered 
turbid by the addition of fpirit of wine. Its odorous part arifes 
in diftillation, both with water and fpirit ; and it is alledged, 
that in the former cafe a portion of effential oil appears ; but nei- 
ther the quantity nor quality of this is well afcertained. 

Although the odorous part of faffron arifes in diftillation with 
either menftruum,yet a great portion of fixed matter is obtained 
in the extracts ; but the extract from water is very much chang- 
ed from the nature of the entire faffron. That made with fpirit 
of wine retains the fenfible qualities of the faffron more entirely ; 
but as there has been fome diffipation of the odorous and volatile 
parts, we can hardly fuppofe that the concencated tincture, or 
extract of Dr. Boerhauve, can contain the whole of the medici- 
nal fubftance of the entire faffron. 

It feemed proper to give thus, as well as I could, the chemical 
hiftory of this famous drug ; but muft remark, that from this 
chemical hiftory we learn nothing towards pointing out or ex- 
plaining medicinal powers, nor indeed more from thefe than 
may be learned from its fenfible qualities. 

By thefe, being of fome acrimony both in fmell and in tafte, 
it would feem that faffron might be very active with refpect to 
the human body ; but I have not been more puzzled upon any 
occafion than in afcertaining the medicinal qualities of this fub- 
ftance. The writers on the materia medica have conftantly fpo- 
ken of it as a very active medicine ; but their reports of its ef- 
fects are in fome inftances manifeftly extravagant, though re- 
peated by Dr. Boerhaave himfelf ; and very frequent experi- 
ments in practice do not at all fupport the opinions that have 
been commonly entertained of it. I have given it in large dofes, 
without its fhewing any fenfible effects ; hardly in any degree 
increafing the frequency of the pulfe ; and as anodyne or antif- 
pafmodic, I have hardly obferved its operation. 

It has been efpecially famous for its fuppofed emmenagogue 
powers ; and in one or two inftances I have had fame reafon to 
believe in its power of this kind : but in many other inftances, 
though repeatedly employed in large dofes, it has entirely diC 
appointed my expectations. 
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The common accounts of its producing hilarity are flrongly 
contradicted by the account of Bergius, whofe words are " No- 
bilis matrona semper in tristhhim illapsa est ingentem, postquam 
pulveres crocatos ei propinaveram.'''' And his words before, 
" Vidi hystericus quasdam a propinato croco valde emotas" are 
more pointed in favour of its power than any thing I have other- 
wife learned. I have employed it in every fhape, in fubftance, 
in tincture, and in Boerhaave^s extract, and in larger dofes than 
authors have ever propofed ; but flill I have not difcovered in it 
any confiderable power or virtue. 

It does not appear that the London College had much faith in 
it, as they have omitted to give us any tincture of it. They 
have indeed retained it in the tinctura aloes compofita, and in 
the pilulae ex aloe cum myrrha, and in larger proportion than the 
Edinburgh College do ; but I mull obferve that I have frequent- 
ly prepared thefe compofitions without any faffron at all, and at 
the fame time could not difcern any diminution of their virtues. 
But in thus difparaging the virtues of faffron, I mult acknow- 
ledge, that by a little attention, I have found the faffron of our 
fhops to be often in a very imperfect condition, and therefore, 
that my experiments may have been fometimes affected bv this. 
NYMPHiEA. 

I regret this (landing in my catalogue, as it is now omitted in 
both the Britifh difpenfatories, and juftly, as it has no virtue in 
its flowers ; and though the roots have fome allringency and 
bitternefs, they have not fo much as to deferve any place in our 
practice, when we have fo many fubftances more powerful for 
the purpofes for which thefe might be employed. 
WINE AND ALCOHOL. 

In the catalogues of narcotic fedative medicines I have fet 
down ivine and alcohol; becaufe it feems neceffary to give them 
a particular consideration here. 

Wine I have formerly confidered as a drink, and have there 
faid all that feemed neceffary with refpect to its preparation : 
and from the various caufes or this we have endeavoured to ex- 
plain its various conditions, particularly the different matters of 
which it may confifl ; and, as depending upon thefe, the various 
fenfible qualities that may appear in the different wines that are 
employed in our diet. 

In all this, which it feems unncceffary to repeat here, I have 
fuppofed, that what conftitutes a wine is its containing a portion 
of alcohol ; but the effects of this in diet I took little notice of, 
and mentioned only the effects that might arife from the other 
matters which might accompany it in the different wines appear- 
ing upon our tables. 

It is, however, as containing alcohol, that wines are to be con- 
fidered as medicines ; and the considering them as fuch we 
have referved for this place, in which I have put them as narco- 
tic fedatives. 
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That alcohol is fuch, can hardly be doubter! ; as, when only 
diluted with water ib much that it can be fwallowed, it ihows 
the inebriating, intoxicating, and narcotic effects of other ieda- 
tives". When taken in fitiall quantity, and much diluted, it does- 
not indeed immediately ihow its fedative power ; but, on the 
contrary, it may appear as a ftimulant, cordial, and exhilarating 
liquor. As thefe operations, however, are in common to it 
with opium and other narcotics, they do not contradict our opi- 
nion of its proper fedative nature. 

As in wine the alcohol is never in large proportion to the wa- 
ter at the fame time prefect ; and as in wine the alcohol is alfo 
blended with matters which diminifh the force of it ; wine can 
be, and is commonly employed as a ftimulant, cordial and exhi- 
larating liquor, more conveniently than alcohol could be in any 
other way. 

This explains why wine has been moft commonly coniidered 
as a ftimulant ; but it is equally well known, that when taken to 
a certain quantity, it exerts all the fedative powers of alcohol or 
opium : and its medicinal qualities, according to the quantities 
in which it is employed, may be either ftimulant or fedaiive. 

Whenever, without fever, there is any langour or debility in 
the fyftem, wine can be employed in moderate quantity with 
great advantage ; as in molt perlbns it is not only grateful to the 
palate, but alfo to the ftomach ; in which, if its acefcent effects 
can be at the fame time avoided, its cordial powers are imme- 
diately perceived, as from the ftomach they are readily commu- 
nicated to the whole of the fyftem. 

Thefe are the virtues of wine employed in moderate quanti- 
ties : and it is to be remarked by the way, that by its particular 
operation on the ftomach it excites the action of this, and there- 
by promotes appetite, and digeftion ; and pafling further into the 
inteftines, it does not ib readily as other narcotics, fuipend the 
action of thefe, and induce coftivenefs ; but, on the contrary, by 
the mixture of its acefcent parts with the bile, promotes the ac- 
tion of the inteftines, and the evacuation by ftool. 

It may be further obferved, that carried into the blood-veffels, 
by the alcohol it contains it promotes perfpiration ; and by the 
water and faline matters at the fame time introduced, it certainly 
paffesto the kidneys and promotes the fecretion of urine. 

Wine may produce all thefe effects, though taken in no large 
quantities ; and they may be referred entirely to its ftimulant pow- 
ers or acefcent qualities, which are in fo far very commonly falu 

It is difficult however to let the limits between its ftimulant 
and fedative powers ; and if the quantity of it be gradually in- 
creafed, the latter gradually come on, and concurring with the 
former, produce at iirft a degree of delirium orebriety, which is 
generally of the cheerful kind, and which occupying the mind, 
excludes all thoughts of care or anxiety : but the fame fedative 
power carried on ftill further, renders the delirium more conn- 
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derable, and gives that irregularity and confufion of thought 
which is the date of intoxication ; and at length the fedative pow- 
er entirely prevailing, the animal functions, both of fenfe and 
motion, are gradually weakened, and the perfon falls aileep. 

After thus detailing the feveral operations of both the flimu- 
lant and fedative power of wine upon men in health, I proceed 
to mention their effects in the various circumftances of difeafe. 

In the fir ft place, it will be obvious, that when the fyftem is 
under any irritation increafing the action of the heart and arte- 
ries, the ftimulant power of wine, even in the mod moderatede- 
gree, mull be hurtful: and as there is hardly any irritation move 
confiderable or more permanent than inflammation fubfifling in 
any part of the body ; fo in all pyrexiae produced by inflamma- 
tion, wine mud be particularly pernicious. 

We are alio perfuaded that all active hsemorrhagies are attend- 
ed with an inflammatory diathefis ; and therefore it will equally 
appear that wine is improper in fuch cafes. 

But we proceed no further on this fubjccl of the ufe of wine 
in difeafes, as it majX be governed upon the fame principles we 
have laid down above with refpect to opium ; with this differ- 
ence, however, that if the fedative powers of either are to be 
fought for, they are to be obtained more eafily and certainly by 
opium than by wine ; but where the ftimulant powers of either 
are feparately, or as combined with the fedative to be employed, 
the management may be more eafy and accurate with wine than 
with opium. 

One queftion only on this fubject remains to be confidered, 
and that is, whether alcohol, under any date of dilution, can be 
properly employed in place of wine and opium ? We are of opin- 
ion, that in many cafes it may; but that it will be always more 
difficult to feparate the dimulant powers of alcohol from its fe- 
dative quality. In thofe cafes, however, in which the dimulant 
powers are efpecially required, as in the cafe of refifting gan- 
grene, the diluted alcohol may be employed as properly as wine ; 
and therefore in the cafe of poor perfons the former may be 
more convenient than wine. 



CHAPTER VII. 

R E F R I G E RANTS. 

J[ HESE are medicines fuppofed, as their title implies, to di- 
minifh the heat of the living body. 

In many trials made on purpofe, it has not appeared to me that 
the fuppofed refrigerants diminifh that temperature of the body, 
which is the ordinary temperature of it in health ; and therefore 
I am difpofeel to define the refrigerants to be fuch medicines as 
diminifh the temperature of the body when preternaturally in- 
creafed. It is efpecially upon fuch occafions that their power is 
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fuppofed and employed by phyficians : and as the heat of the 
body, whether from internal or external caufes, is never increaf- 
ed beyond its ordinary degree, but with an increafed action of 
the fanguiferous fyftem : fo the refrigerants, as they diminifh 
this increafed aclion, are juftly put under the general title of Se- 
dantiaj but being fubftances of quality and operation very dif- 
ferent from thofe fedantia we have already confidered, they are 
here to be treated of feparately. 

In what manner they produce their effects is not well afcer- 
tained ; and whether they act by diminifhing the temperature of 
the body, as cold bodies, or thofe of a temperature lower than 
that of the body itfelf do, or if they operate only by removing 
the caufe of heat, has been a queftion. 

The former opinion has been frequently fuppofed, and that 
from a particular confideration. As the neutral falts, which are 
the refrigerants chiefly employed, do, upon being diffolved in 
water, generate a confiderable degree of cold ; fo it has been 
fuppofed that they may in like manner generate cold in our bo- 
dies, and therefore produce their effects as by an actual cold ap- 
plied. See Brocklesby''s Obfervations, p. 122. 

This conclufion, however, will readily appear to be miftaken, 
when it is confidered that the cooling power of thefe neutral 
falts in water appears only during the time of their folution. 
When taken indeed undiffoived, they may, as in Brscklesby's 
and Alexander^ experiments, generate cold in the ftomach, and 
from thence have particular effects : but as after folution they 
produce no permament cold ; fo, when taken in a diffolved ftate, 
as they commonly are, their refrigerant powers cannot be afcri- 
bed to any actual cold applied. 

The conclufion drawn from their folution in water further ap- 
pears to be very erroneous, from this, that acids, which are as 
powerfully refrigerant in the human body as the neutrals, do 
however, upon being mixed with water, always generate heat ; 
and even the neutral falts, when any how deprived of the water 
neceffary to their cryftalline ftate, do, upon that water's being re- 
ftored to them, always generate heat. It is not therefore any 
thing in the nature of the faline matter that has a power of gene- 
rating heat or cold in water or other bodies, but that the appear- 
ance of fuch a power depends entirely upon the circumftances of 
folution or mixture, and appears no longer than thefe circum- 
ftances fubfift. 

It is not therefore by an actual cold applied that our refrige- 
rants diminifh the heat of the living body ; although in what 
other manner they do it may be difficult to explain. 

We are, however, here, to venture upon a conjecture, which 
it is hoped may be founded ; but whether it lhall be or not, wc 
throw it out as a conjecture only. 

For this purpofe I am difpofed to admit of a doctrine deliver- 
ed by the late ingenious Turberville Needham, which feems to 
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ttie to have been too little attended to in the phyfiology and pa- 
thology of the human body. We do not charge ourfelvts with 
fupporting the whole oiMr.Ncedhamh theories, or the applica- 
tions of them which are oppofed by Spallarvzani ; we only affume 
from him what we think he has demonftrated in fact, that there 
is every where in nature an expanfive force and a refilling pow- 
er ; and that particularly under a certain degree of heat, the ex- 
panfive power appears in all the parts of organized bodies, in 
confequence of which they fliow a fingular vegetating power • 
while at the fame time, in other bodies, there is a power refill- 
ing and preventing the action of this vegetating power, and at 
leaft of diminifhing its force. See N'ouvelles Obfervations Mi- 
crofcopiques, 1750, p. 2'29, 230. 

This refilling power he actually found in thofe faline bodies 
which we commonly fuppofe to be refrigerant powers with re- 
fpect to the living body ; and we hope that this doctrine may 
be applied to our purpofe in the following manner. As heat is 
the great fupport of expanfive force, fo we fuppofe that every in- 
creafe of heat is no other than an increafe of the expanfive force 
in the heated parts ; and from this we conceive it may be under- 
ftood how refilling powers may diminifh any preternatural ex- 
panfive force and heat in our bodies. 

We thus endeavor to account for the refrigerant power of fa- 
line bodies ; and the doctrine feemstobe illuftrated and further 
confirmed by this, that befides organized bodies, there feems to 
be an expanfive force in all bodies difpofed to any fermentation. 
This feems always to begin by an expanfion of air from a fixed 
to an elaftic ftate ; and it is very certain, in fact, that bv a conti- 
guity of a fufficient quantity of faline fubftances, that is, of re- 
filling power, the beginning of every fermentation is prevented. 
Such refilling powers have been often taken notice of as antifep- 
tic ; but there is hardly any doubt that the more general terms 
of Antyzimic may be fairly applied to them. 

It maybe proper to remark here, as not unheeded by us, that 
many other fubftances befides the faline may perhaps come un- 
der the lift of Antizymics ; but whether they are ever alfo re- 
frigerant with refpect to the human body, or why they, are not, 
we cannot here prefunae to determine. 

When we have gone thus far in the theory of refrigerants, we 
judge it to be incumbent upon us to acknowledge that there are 
fome difficulties which occur upon this fubject, and which it is 
proper to lay before our readers. 

The operation of refrigerant powers, though we have fuppo- 
fed it different, feems in fome refpects to be analogous to the 
operation of actual cold applied. This not only changes the 
temperature of bodies, but in a certain degree proves a refilling 
and antizymic power. Its operation upon the body is attended 
with this peculiar circumftance, that when applied in a moderate 

Vol. II. A a 
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degree, and with no long continuance, it always increafes the 
heat of the part to which it is applied ; and from the rcdnefs 
which it at the fame time produces, it is pretty certain that both 
effects are produced by its increafmg the aaion of the blood- 
vefiels in the parts. Its effefts as a ftimulant, are upon nooc 
canon more remarkable than when any fubilance is taken into 
the ftomach, of fuch a temperature as to feel cold there; it com- 
monly produces a fenfe of heat on the furface of the body, and 
a difpoiition to fweat to be eafily promoted, if at the fame time 
the cold of the external air is by coverings avoided. 

Quite analogous to this is the action of our refrigerants when 
taken into the ftomach ; for though we have denied their pro- 
ducing any actual cold there, they always produce a determina- 
tion to the furface of the body, and a difpofition to fweat; which 
from the analogy mentioned, we are ready to afcribe to a refri- 
gerant power; or, if the exprefiion maybe allowed, to a poten- 
tial cold which they can produce. How this is to be reconciled 
to the refrigerant power which they are fuppofed to exert with 
refpectto the whole fyftem, is not to be eafily explained. 

To our prefentpurpofe, however, it may perhaps be enough to 
fay, that the ftimulant operation of actual cold, which fometimes 
occurs, will not be fufficient to make us deny its power when long- 
er continued, or frequently repeated, of diminifhing the tempe- 
rature of the body ; fo the ftimulant power which our refrige- 
rants frequently exert in the ftomach will not be fufficient to make 
us doubt of their refrigerant power with refpect to the whole fyf- 
tem, which the experience of all ages has very certainly eftab- 
lifhed. 

Before going further, it may be proper to obferve, that the 
fubftances we iuppofe to be refrigerant, are fuch as act not only 
by the potential cold we have alleged them to be endowed with, 
but at the fame time by other operations that may be fuppofed 
to contribute to their general effects of diminifhing the action of 
the fanguiferous fyftem. Thefe operations are their being laxa- 
tive in the inteftines, and diuretic in the kidneys ; and we are 
difpofed to judge their relaxing afebrile fpafm on the furface of 
the body, to be another means of their concurring to their gene- 
ral effect. 

Whatever, therefore, may become of our theory, or however 
difficult it may be to overcome the doubts above mentioned, the 
ftate of facts, from the experience we have afferted, may, we 
judge, be fufficient ground for our proceeding now to confider 
the qualities and effects of the feveral refrigerants enumerated 
in our catalogue. 

PARTICULAR REFRIGERANTS. 

At the head of the lift of refrigerants, I have fet down Acids ; 
and although thefe might come under fome other of our general 
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titles, I (hall here confider all their feveral powers and virtues, or 
nearly the whole oi their medicinal hiftory. 

It might be expected that I mould here, in the firft place, enu- 
merate all the feveral fubltances which may be, and generally 
are, comprehended under the general title ; but this I find would 
be a difficult, and we hope it is an unneceflary work. The che- 
mifts of late have been discovering a great number of different 
fpecies of acids that were not known before ; and it is probable 
that their enquiries are not yet finiihed ; but in the mean time it 
appears, that although it was very proper, for the purpofes of 
chemiftry, to mark and afcertain the diverfity of acids, yet as few 
of the whole number have been employed as medicines, and that 
we are at ltait uncertain how far feveral of them may be employ- 
ed as fuch, it does notfeem neceflary for us to take notice of any 
but thofe which we know to have been employed in the practice 
of phyfic. 

In doing this, we fhall in the firft place mention the medicinal 
qualities which we fuppofe to be in common to all the fpecies of 
acid employed in phyfic : and fhall afterwards confider how far 
thefe qualities may be anywife different in the particular fpecies. 
Upon this plan, the quality firft to be mentioned is that of their 
refrigerant power. This we fuppofe to be eftablifhed by the ex- 
perience of all ages ; and practitioners ftill conftantly employ 
them in every cafe in which the heat of the body is preternatu- 
rally increafcd ; and although there may be fome of the other 
qualities of acids which may not be fuited to the conftitution of 
certain perfons, yet as to this quality there are hardly any excep- 
tions in the cafes of fevers, inflammations, and hsemorrhagies. 

Thefe effects, however, are not very evident to our fenfes, nor 
are eafily Subjected to experiment ; becaufe they cannot be re- 
markable in confequence of any one exhibition ; and the effects 
are only found in confequence of frequent repetitions. It is pro- 
per, therefore, that we mould confirm it by other obfervations. 

One is, that any preternatural heat arifing, is accompanied 
with thirft ; which efpecially directs the choice of acid ; and as 
inftincts may be commonly fuppofed to be fuited to the purpofe 
of the animal ceconomy, fo this defire of acid is prefumed to be 
a proof that thefe are fuited to moderate the heat that is the 
caufe of thirft. 

Another confideration may be, that acids efpecially abound in 
warm climates and warm feafons ; and therefore, that nature 
has made this provifion of what is fuited to moderate the heat of 
the human body, arifing in fuch climates and feafons. 

To all this I would add the antizymic power of acids, as this 
oppofes the expanfive force of heated blood : and as we have 
reafon to fuppofe that the blood is more readily heated as it is 
more difpofecl to putrefcency, fo the well known antifeptic power 
of acids is particularly fuited to temper that increafed heat ; and 
therefore, after all thefe confiderations, there can be no doubj 
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that acids are particularly fuited to adl as refrigerants in the hu- 
man body. 

Another quality of acids in general is their aftringent power, 
which we have taken notice of and explained above. This pow- 
er however appears only in weak or diluted acids ; for in a more 
concentrated Mate they prove corrofive, as we have alfo obferved 
above. Indeed we conceive that it is efpecially when their cor- 
rofive power is weakened, though (till approaching to it, that 
another quality appears ; which is, that they become painful and 
pretty powerfully ftimulant, in fo far that they are ufeiul in fome 
cafes of palfy. 

It is however to be remarked, that it is very doubtful if their 
ftimulant power can always be in this way explained ; for it 
fometimes appears in the operation of the weaker or more di- 
luted acids. Thus acids may quench third by their refrigerant 
power ; but it is probable alfo that they, by their ftimulating the 
excretories of the mouth and fauces, pour out their fluids more 
copioufly. I mention this ftimulus of the mouth and fauces 
here, to introduce another confideration to be next taken notice 
of ; and which is, that the fame ftimulus applied to the ftomach 
excites appetite, and by increafing the tone of the ftomach, pro- 
motes digeftion. 

After mentioning fo much of the power and virtues of acids 
in general, there remains a queftion, what are their effects when 
carried into the blood-veflels, and there mixed with the mafs of 
blood ? As to this I would affert, that the concentrated foflil 
acids cannot be carried into the mafs of blood but in fuch a dilu- 
ted ftate as muft deftroy entirely their coagulating power, and 
therefore that their effects in that way cannot be fuppofed or ap- 
prehended. 

This necefiarily leads to the queftion, in what ftate are the 
foflil acids when mixed with the mafs of blood ? In anfwer to 
this we obierve, but for what reafons we cannot explain, that 
they do not enter into the conipofition of the animal fluid, as 
we have alledged and maintained above on the fubject of acid 
as an alimentary matter. And here we have only to obferve, 
that as they do not enter into the animal mixed, they make a 
part of the ferofity ; and therefore, in palling with that by the 
excretions, they may fhow their ftimulant power. At the fame 
time, as a part of the ferofity, they may, in palling by the Ikin, 
fhow there fome diaphoretic effects, or, in palling by the lungs, 
fhow fome irritation there ; but it is probable that they pafs 
chiefly by the urinary paflages, and therefore fhew their diuretic 
powers more readily than in any other way. 

Thefe are the effects of acids in general ; and we now proceed 
to confider how far thefe effects are anywife varied in the differ- 
ent fpecies. 

VITRIOLIC ACID. 

This is the acid that we can have in the moft concentrated 
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ftate, and therefore the mofl fit to be employed as a cauftic, or, 
when properly diffufed, as a Itimulant. For the latter purpofe 
it is commonly diffufed in fome unguinous fubftance, as the 
hog's lard ; but it may be more properly diffufed in a liquid 
oil, as in this it may be more equally diffufed than in the thicker 
matter. When it is to be employed for internal ufe, it muft be 
largely diluted withwater ; and the difpenfatories have ordered 
feven or eight parts of water to be added to one of the concen- 
trated acid. The proportion of water is not a matter of much 
nicety ; but it is proper for the fake of prefcribers that it mould 
be fixed, which, however, cannot be done without determining 
the fpecific gravity of the concentrated acid, which neither of 
the colleges have done. 

The diluted acid is feldom employed in any precife dofe, but 
mixed with water, or with tinctures or infufions, in fuch quan- 
tity as the patient's palate will eafily bear. This however is a 
very inaccurate practice, as it generally occafionsthe dofe of the 
acid to be too fmall. In my opinion, it would be better to fix 
the quantity of acid, and leave it to be diluted to what the pa- 
tient's palate may require. 

It has been long a common practice of mixing this acid with 
a quantity of fpirit of wine, and in the mixture infufing fome aro- 
matics ; but this is alfo a very inaccurate practice, as neither the 
fpecific gravity of the rectified fpirit, nor of the vitriolic acid, 
are any wife determined. I would, however, take no pains to 
rectify this preparation, as I could never find the addition of 
the aromatic to improve the medicine ; and while the practiti- 
oner is always left uncertain with refpect to the quantity of acid 
employed, I have almoft always found that this aromatic elixir 
was lefs agreeable than the fimple acid. 

The fimple acid properly diluted, and fweetened perhaps with 
a little fugar, is generally grateful to the palate, and is of fervice 
in quenching thirft. When it is carried down into the ftomach, 
it is ufeful in curing the naufea which arifes from any putrid 
matters there ; and either by this means, or by its flimulus ap- 
plied to the ftomach, it excites appetite, and confequcntiy pro- 
motes digeftion. 

I have never found that, in any quantity, the vitriolic acid 
mixed with the bile proved laxative, as the vegetable acids fo 
readily do. What may be its effects in the blood-veflels we have 
faid enough when treating of the effects of acids in general. — 
What are the virtues of this acid in giving the anhervitriolicus, 
we referve to be fpoken of on the fubject of antifpafmodics. 
NITROUS ACID. 

This acid, from its being fo commonly employed in chemical 
operations under the title of Aquafortis, has probably, from the 
opinion of its corrofive nature, prevented phyficiane from em- 
ploying it as a medicine. This however was a miftake ; for 
this acid, properly diluted, may be very fafely employed, and 
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has all the powers and virtues of acids in general. Though the 
inftances are few, there is one in Boerhaave's Nitrum Nitratum, 
in which the acid is in greater proportion than is neceffary to fa- 
turate the alkali ; and I have frequently employed it as a grate- 
ful and cooling medicine. 

There is another inftance in which the acid of nitre is alfo em- 
ployed, and that is in the fpiritus nitri dulcis. If this was pro- 
perly prepared, it mould contain no acid ; but this is not com- 
monly the cafe, and the vulgar practitioners commonly employ 
it as a diuretic medicine, which it cannot be but by the quantity 
of acid it contains, and which therefore {hows this acid to be 
frequently and fafely employed ; but it is hardly neceffary to 
obferve, that in this way it can never with any accuracy be em- 
ployed. 

The employment of the nitrous acid, as producing aether, 
fhallbe conlidered in another place. 

MURIATIC OR MARINE ACID. 

In the laft century, Glauber took great pains to introduce the 
ufe of this acid, afcribing many virtues to it both in diet and 
medicine ; but in both he was extravagant and incorrect, and 
therefore he has not been much followed. It happened, howe- 
ver, that phyficians employed it a good deal in the dileafes of 
the ftomach ; and many have been of opinion, that in reftoring 
the tone of the ftomach, it operates more powerfully than the 
vitriolic : but as the latter can be more ealily brought to a ftand- 
ard than the other, it has entirely thrown this other out of prac- 
tice. Although the London College, in the lalt edition of their 
difpenfatory, have omitted both the fimple fpirit of fait and the 
fpiritus falis dulcis, yet the Edinburgh College have retained 
both : and wherever the latter is employed, I confider it as an 
employment of the acid, for, in the ordinary preparation of it, 
the qualities of the acid are never entirely deftroyed. 

But the moft remarkable inftance of the employment of this 
acid was in the tincture aperitiva moebii, which Dr. Hoffman 
informs us was, in the courfe of the laft century, much employ- 
ed and celebrated for its virtues. Dr. Hoffman informs us that 
it confuted of a folution of common fait fuperfa turate d with its 
acid. I have frequently employed it by making a folution of 
half an ounce of good bay fait in four ounces of water, adding 
to this two drachms of a well-rectified fpirit of fait ; and this 
given in a tea-fpoonful or two in a glafs of water, I have found 
ufeful in improving appetite, and frequently in {topping vomiting. 
VEGETABLE ACIDS. 

Thefe I am to confider as of three kinds ; the native, the dif- 
tilled, and the fermented. 

The native acids are chiefly thofe found in the fruits of plants, 
fometimes, however, alfo in the leaves and roots. — They are in 
different degrees of acidity, and different by the texture of the 
fruit in which they are lodged j and {till more confiderably by 
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the various matter adhering to them, both in the fruits and in 
the juices expreffed from thefe. 

The effects of thefe different conditions in the ufe cf them as 
aliments, I have endeavoured to explain when treating of them 
above ; but, as medicines, I do not find that I can apply any dif- 
tinclion of them. Although they may be diftinguifhed in a che- 
mical view, I do not find that I can apply fuch diflinclions to the 
purpoles of medicine ; and that, with a view to this, I muft con- 
fider them in general, and merely as acids. In confideringthem, 
therefore, as medicines, I mull obferve, in the firft place, their 
refrigerant power ; and that, efpecially upon account of the quan- 
tity in which they may be given, they are the moft effectual of 
any we can employ. As we have faid above, that they enter 
into the compofition of the animal fluid, and thereby diminish 
the putrefcent tendency of this, they therefore, as I judge, ob- 
viate the heat that might otherwife arife ; and it is in proof of all 
this that they are the moft ready and certain cure of fcurvy. 

The fame acids are never in fuch a concentrated ftate as to 
mow any cauftic or even ftimulant powers ; but they fhow readi- 
ly the ftimulant power which is in the weaker or much diluted 
acids, fo far as they excite appetite and promote digeftion : and 
probably it is by the fame power that they excite the urinary ex- 
cretion. 

All thefe powers are to be afcribed to the pure acid that is in 
this native acid of vegetables ; but it is now to be remarked, that 
in all of them, even the moft purely acid, there is prefent a quan- 
tity of fermentable matter : and if this happens to be in large pro- 
portion, or even in fmall proportion, and thrown into ftomachs 
of an acefcent difpofition, the acid undergoes a fermentation, 
which is attended with flatulency, a more powerful acidity, and 
all the other fymptoms which we term dyfpeptic. This does 
not, however, much affect their refrigerant power, or do much 
harm to the fyftem, except in thofe cafes of gout and calculus 
renalis, in which the taking down the tone of the ftomach may 
be very hurtful. It feems to be in confequence of this acefcent 
difpofition of the ftomach, that a more copious acidity, and per- 
haps of a peculiar kind, united with the bile, forms a laxative 
which may occafion more or lefs of diarrhoea, and the cholic pains 
which fo frequently accompany the operation of laxatives. 
DISTILLED ACID OF VEGETABLES. 

All vegetables, except mufhrooms, if thefe be truly fuch, when 
treated by diftillation, without addition, give out, in the firft part 
of the diftillation, a quantity of acid, and continue to give out 
more during the whole of the diftillation. This acid is fome- 
what different according as it is drawn from different vegetables : 
but that difference has not been afcertained : and we know them 
even in chemiftry, and more certainly in medicine, only by the 
common quality of acid. 

This acid has been but little employed as a medicine, and has 
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hardly been remarkable but by its late ufe in the form of tar-wa- 
ter. In making tar, it is exhaled from vegetables whilft they are 
burnt, in the fame manner as in the diftillation above-mention- 
ed ; and accordingly, in the making of tar, an acid water is 
found in confiderable quantity in the fame ditches that are pre- 
pared for recen ing the tar during the burning of the wood. In 
the countries where tar is prepared, particularly in North-Ame- 
rica, this acid was accidentally employed as a medicine. It was 
found to prove very ufeful ; and the benevolent and worthy Bi- 
lhop Berkely being informed of this, was defirous of rendering 
fuch a medicine very generally known. But as the water col- 
lected, as we have fa id, during the burning of the wood, could 
not properly or conveniently be obtained in Britain, he perceived 
that a quantity of the acid remained in the tar as it was import- 
ed, and perceived that it might be extracted from it by infufion 
in water. It is fuch an infufion that gives the celebrated tar-wa- 
ter which has been fo often uftd fmce. 

It was at fir ft by manv perfons celebrated as a very valuable 
medicine ; and from my own obfervation and experience, I know 
it in many cafes to be fuch. But, as happens in all fuch cafes, 
the commendations of it by the patrons and favourers of it, were 
very often extravagant and ill-founded ; and though the perfons 
who difparage it had fome foundation for their opinions, yet they 
alio told many falfehoods concerning it. 

Although it would have been difficult, at that time, to balance 
between thefe oppofite accounts, yet, in the courfe of fixty years, 
the matter has found its own balance. The exceffive admiration 
of it has entirely ceafed, and the moft part of practitioners, from 
caufes we could affign, have neglected the ufe of it ; but there 
are fl ill many judicious perfons who believe in and employ its 
virtues. In many inftances this preparation has appeared to 
ftrengthen the tone of the ftomach, to excite appetite, promote 
digeltion, and to cure all the fymptoms of dyfpepfia. At the 
fame time it manifeftly promotes the excretions, particularly that 
of urine ; and the fame may be prefumed to happen in that of 
others. From all thefe operations it will be obvious, that in ma- 
ny diforders of the fyftem this medicine may be highly ufeful. 

It may be, however, and has been a queftion, upon what, in 
the compofition of tar-water, thefe qualities depend : and I have 
no doubt in afferting that it is entirely upon the acid produced in 
the manner above mentioned. Mr. Reid, the author of a dif- 
fertation on this fubject, has rendered this fufficiently probable, 
from the accounts of Glauber and Boerhaave, with refpect to the 
virtues of fuch an acid ; and from the opinion of the Bifhop of 
Cloyne, in preferring the Norway tar to that of New-England, 
as the acid part is not taken from the former fo entirely as it is 
from the latter ; and he alfo properly fupports it by this, that any 
other parts of the tar-water which may be found in it, unlefs 
carefully feparated, are commonly very hurtful. 
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Upon the firft introduction of tar-water, fome phyficiatis were 
of opinion, that it derived part of its virtue from fome oily mat- 
ter in its compofition ; but it would not be difficult to fhow, that 
this, in many refpects, is very improbable, and that, upon the 
contrary, the prefence of thefe oils, as Mr. Reid has particular- 
ly pointed out, is frequently pernicious. But, to fuperfede all 
controverfy on this fubject, I can aflert from much experience, 
that tar-water, as it abounds in acid, and is more free from all 
oily matters, is the moft effectual medicine : and I have this cleat- 
proof of it, that when, inftead of extracting the acid by infuf- 
ing the tar in water, I procured it by diflillation from folid fir 
or other woods ; and, by taking only the firfl part of diflillation, 
I obtained the acid as free as poffible from all oily matter. I 
found that by employing this acid as a medicine, properly dilut- 
ed with water, every virtue appeared that was ever found in any 
tar-water. In this practice I found a particular advantage, as I 
could, by a proper rectification and concentration, bring the acid 
into a fmall bulk ; which being readily portable, is, on occafion 
of journeys, or other circumftances, rendered very convenient. 
But it is very neceflary to obferve here, that this acid, to be ren- 
dered a very ufeful remedy, muft be always largely diluted with 
water ; and how much the water may favor its operation in every 
refpect will be fufiiciently obvious. 

FERMENTED ACID OF VEGETABLES. 

This is the well-known liquor named vinegar, the preparation 
of which needs not be given here. As it is found in our houfes 
and mops it is in different conditions, the caufes, and circum- 
flances of which are not well afcertained ; and we can only judge 
of its purity by the fharpnefs of its acid tafte, and its being free 
from all others. 

As this acid is prepared by fermentation, it is always in a di- 
luted flate ; and, both for the purpofe of medicine and pharma- 
cy, it has been defired to be obtained in a more concentrated con- 
dition. The purpofes and the execution of this are various ; but 
the moft ordinary practice has been by diflillation, which feems 
to me not to be the moft proper ; for the diftillation cannot be 
practifed without the acids becoming empyreumatic, which al- 
ways renders it a difagreeable medicine ; and at the fame time, 
by the ordinary practice, the acid is hardly, or not at all, render- 
ed ftronger than it might have been by a proper fermentation. 
The directions of the London College I could never follow with 
any exactnefs ; and I have always found, that before the aqueous 
part be drawn off, an empyreuma is communicated to the whole 
liquor. 

The Edinburgh directions may be exactly executed ; but the 
empyreuma is made very ftrong, and at the fame time the diftil- 
led acid, as I have faid, is hardly ftronger than it is in good vine- 
gar ; and I know of no advantage that this diftilled acid has 
over the other. 

Vol. II. B b 
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If a concentrated vinegar is much to be defired, there are two 
other ways of obtaining it. The one is by freezing, which has 
now been frequently pracYifed in the northern countries of Eu- 
rope ; and the management of it is prefcribed in many books of 
chemiftry, that I believe are in every body's hands. 

The other means is by a diftillation from any neutral contain- 
ing this acid, by the addition of a ftrong vitriolic acid. This 
gives a very volatile acid, which by its volatility may be applied 
to feveral purpofes ; and by its being in a concentrated ftate it 
may be, by a proper dilution, applied to every purpofe of medi- 
cine that the fermented acid of vegetables is fit for. 

It is true that this diftilled acid wants fome fubftances which 
are joined with it in vinegar prepared by fermentation ; and 
Dr. Boerhaave infinuates that fome virtues may be derived from 
tbefe. I have not, however, truly perceived them ; but allow, 
that if there are any fuch advantages to be defired, they may be 
more certainly obtained by employing the vinegar concentrated 
by freezing. 

After thefe remarks upon the different management of this 
acid, I proceed to confider its virtues. It is certainly a refrige- 
rant power, which we conclude both from experience and from 
its antifeptic powers ; and it has this advantage over the foflil 
acids, that it can be thrown in, in much larger quantity, and with 
more effect, as it enters into the compofition of the animal fluid. 
It is grateful to the palate and ftomach, and certainly ftimulates 
the latter fo far as to excite appetite. By the fame ftimulant 
power it acts upon the mucous excretories of the mouth and fau- 
ces ; and at the fame time it feems to act as an aftringent on the 
blood-veffels of thefe parts, and proves ufeful in the inflamma- 
tory affections of them. When it is carried in large quantity into 
the blood-veffels, a portion of it paffes off by the excretions, and 
proves manifeftly diuretic. It is celebrated alfo for its diapho- 
retic and even fudorific virtues ; and thefe are commonly afcri- 
bed to its power of diffolving the fluids. But this, upon the ge- 
neral principles which will be explained hereafter, we muft deny ; 
and ii it has ever appeared to have this effect, we muft impute 
it to its refrigerant powers in the ftomach, and its gently ftimu- 
lant powers in the whole fyftem, affifted by a fudorific regimen. 

A lingular power has been afcribed to this acid, and that is, in 
preventing and curing obefity, juftly I believe in both cafes ; and 
i hope that I have above explained the theory of it. We have 
alleged that the oily matters taken into the body do not remain 
in their oily form, but are, in the firft place, incorporated with 
the proper animal fluid, and are afterwards feparated by a pecu- 
liar fecretion, and depofited in the adipofe membrane. This 
union of oil with the animal fluid we afcribe to the acid taken in 
as a part of our food; and it will be obvious, that according to 
the quantity of this, the oil will be more intimately united and 
fitted to pais off by the excretions, and leave lefs therefore to be 
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depofitecl in the adipofe membrane. But farther, as we have al- 
leged above that the oil already deposited in the adipofe mem- 
brane is again confumed by every acrimony prevalent in the 
blood, io a fuperabundance of vinegar in that mafs may have a 
lhare in this confumption. 

This is all pretty well afcertained by obfervations upon the large 
ufe oi vinegar ; but lately a new fact has been prefented to us. 

A gentleman difpofed to obefity found, that by his abftaining 
from wine, which I take to be the fame as abftaining from the 
fermented acid of vegetables, he loft his fat very considerably ; 
but returning again to the ufe of wine, his obefity foon alfo re- 
turned, and was again removed by the fame means as before. I 
lhall not attempt the theory of this till we mail be farther inform- 
ed of fuch cafes, and more exactly with refpecl to the circum- 
ilances of them. 

ACID OF MILK. 
There is perhaps another fpecies of vegetable acid to betaken 
notice of, and that is the acid which fo often, and in certain cir- 
cumftances, fo conftantly appears in the milk of all phytivorous 
animals. As, in the milk of the fame animals, a quantity of fu- 
gar is conftantly prefent, we may fuppofe it to be no other than a 
fermented acid of fugar ; butfome difficulty occurs on this Sub- 
ject, as the fermentation which produces an acid in milk, takes 
place more fuddenly than we could expect it to happen in any 
folution of fugar, and as was obferved above, continues for a long 
time to increafe the acidity produced. We are therefore pei- 
fuaded there is fomething peculiar in the fermentation which 
produces the acid of milk ; but what this peculiarity confifts in, 
or what effects it has on the nature of the acid produced, we 
cannot difcover. It may perhaps deferve particular conlidera- 
tion, both in chemiftry and medicine, but we have not yet 
learned what application in either way may be made of it ; and 
in the mean time can only fay, that the acid of milk, both in the 
good effects it can produce, and the noxious qualities it may, 
iipon occafion, difcover, are the fame we have pointed out as ari- 
fing from the native or fermented acid of vegetables. 

A vegetable acid prepared by fermentation might ftill be 
mentioned, which is that of tartar ; but I think it will be more 
properly confidered under the nfcxt title of Neutral Salts, or af- 
terwards under the title of Laxatives. 

We have now mentioned moft of the acids that are well 
known in the practice of phyfic j but I muft own that there are 
many others which have been fometimes employed, and may, I 
believe, deferve to be enquired after, but I own that I find the 
facts too few to determine the matter clearly, and at leaf! that I 
am too little acquainted with thefe facts to be able to fpeak pofi- 
lively on the fubject. 

Of the large lift that might be mentioned, the only one that I 
am difpofed to take notice of is the 
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ACID OF BORAX. 

This was the invention of the celebrated Homberg ; and as he 
imagined it to be poffeffed of ftrongly fedative powers, he gave 
it the name of the Sedative fait. Upon fuch an authority it was 
introduced into practice ; and fuch is the favour for a new me- 
dicine, and fuch are the excufes fo readily found in its failure, 
that it loon came to be much employed in France : and Mr. 
Geojroy having found a cheaper method of preparing it, the 
government ordered, attheirexpence, that it fhouldbe furnifhed 
to all the medicine chefts of the army and navy. 

This certainly gave an eafy opportunity of trying its virtues ; 
but we have hardly ever had any favourable reports of thefe 
from France, or from any other country of Europe; and it ap- 
pears that the practice with it has ceafed every where ; and long 
ago Monf. de la Mettrie has, in difparagement of our art, ob- 
ferved, £>ue le sel sedatif rC est pas aussi sedaiif qiC autre foi. To 
all this I could add my own experience, which has fhown me, 
that even in large dofes this fait has no effect on the human body. 
NEUTRAL SALTS. 

The next fet of refrigerants in my lift are the neutral falts ; 
and thefe, with acids, are certainly the refrigerant remedies we 
chiefly depend upon in practice. The refrigerant power feems 
to be in common to every neutral, fo far as we have yet tried 
them, except thofe neutrals compofed of the muriatic acid and 
foffil alkali, and perhaps fome other acids which carry into the 
compofition of neutrals fome other matters of an acrid kind : but 
thefe are not well afcertained ; and we take it for granted that it 
is of the nature of a neutral fait, compofed of an acid alkali, with 
the exception mentioned, to give a refrigerant fubftance. 

This power in thefe falts is a matter of common experience, 
and may be prefumed from their antizymic and antifeptic 
powers ; but in what proportion it is in the fevcral fpecies, is 
not exactly afcertained, though Dr. Smith, in his experiments, 
has done fomewhat to this purpofe. In the doctor's experi- 
ments it appears, that, except in common fait fome fedative 
power in every one take place. In thefe, indeed, compofed 
of the foffil alkali, fome ftimulant power appears upon their 
firft application ; but foon after this, their fedative power 
becomes manifeft by their destroying the irritability of the 
part. After all, however, I cannot apply thefe experiments 
fo far as to explain the refpective powers of thefe falts as 
they appear in the practice of phyfic. It appears here, that 
all of them which fhow a fedative power in Dr. Smith's experi- 
ments, when thrown into the ftomach, produce a difpofition to 
fweat, which we refer entirely, as we have explained above, to 
their refrigerant power in the ftomach ; and in what proportion 
this is I find it difficult to afcertain. The prejudices of practi- 
tioners at prefent are in favour of the neutral, formed of the 
native acid of vegetables, with the fixed vegetable alkali ; and 
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while this is the mofl agreeable, I have no objection to its being 
the mofl; commonly employed in practice : But I make thefe 
obfervations to fhow country practitioners, that when they hap- 
pen to be in want of lemon juice, they may employ any other 
acid, except the muriatic, to form neutrals that may anfwer the 
fame intentions ; and a very little chemiflry will teach them 
every thing elfe that may be here neceflary. In the time of our 
lafl wars upon the continent, our practitioners frequently employ- 
ed the vitriolic acid, and which was indeed employed in making 
the original antiemetic draught of Riverius. 

With regard to particular neutrals, I have a few obfervations 
only to make. I have faid jufl now, that the vitriolated tartar 
may be employed as a refrigerant ; and as it is thereby diapho- 
retic, it i6 employed in the compofition of Dover's powder. 
. The fal mirable is almoft only employed as a purgative ; but 
that it has refrigerant powers, appears from the inteftines being 
left, after the operation of this purgative, in a lax and flatulent 
condition. 

What is named the fecret fal-ammoniac, is little employed in 
practice ; but there is no doubt that it is nearly of the fame na- 
ture with the common ammoniac. 

Nitre has been commonly efleemedas the mod powerful re- 
frigerant ; and from Dr. Smith's experiments, as well as from 
thofe of Mr. Alexander, it appears to be fo. But as all refrige- 
rants produce a determination to the furface of the body, and 
thereby increafe the force of the circulation ; fo after this ope- 
ration, they prove directly flimulant to the flomach and alimen- 
tary canal : and in this way nitre is as remarkable as any other ; 
and it is therefore, in large dofes, very often uneafy and painful 
to the flomach. When it is, therefore, neceflary to continue its 
operation as a fudorific, it is at the fame time neceflary to give 
it in divided dofes, and at proper intervals. 

I do not doubt but the practice of Dr. Brockksby may be often 
fuccefsful : but I could never find it convenient to imitate it, as 
I could hardly, or at leafl feldom, find a flomach that would 
bear half the quantity of nitre that he feems to have employed : 
and in mofl cafes I have been limited in the dofes of nitre that 
1 could exhibit. I believe that the employment of nitre, as 
recently diflblved, will be a more powerful refrigerant than when 
the folution of it is entirely hnifhed ; but I am of opinion that 
the practice has no advantage to compenfate the trouble that 
otherwife attends it. 

I have fo feldom employed the cubic nitre, that I know little 
of its qualities and powers. 

Of the peculiar power of neutral falts, formed of the muria- 
tic acid', I have had occafion already to remark, that by Dr. 
Smith's experiments, common fait, compofed of the muriatic 
acid and foffil alkali, is the neutral which, applied to the nerves 
or other irritable parts, fhows a ftrong ftimulant power, and is 
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therefore to be thrown out of our lift of refrigerants. Its ftim- 
,ulant power feems in part to be owing to the foffil alkali in its 
compoiition ; for this alkali, joined mith the nitrous or vegeta- 
ble acids, do alfo, in the firft application to the nerves, in Dr. 
Smith's experiments, fhow fomewhat of a ftimulant power, which, 
however, foon paffes away, and they afterwards prove manifeftly 
iedative. Thefe neutrals, therefore, confiding of the fixed ve- 
getable or volatile alkali, though formed by the muriatic acid, 
may bs taken into our lift of refrigerants ; and their common 
employment as fudorifics, for preventing the recurrence of in- 
termittent fevers, is only to be explained upon this ground. 

The ui'e of the common ammoniac has been otherwife frequent 
in practice ; but what are its peculiarly ufeful powers I dare not 
determine. Its refolving powers, by attenuating or diffolving 
the fluids, I do not admit of; but that, like other faline mat- 
ters, in pafling by the excretions, they are fuited to promote 
thefe, may be readily allowed. 

In being joined with the Peruvian bark, as has been frequent- 
ly praclifed, the ammoniac may be of fome ufe as a diaphoretic; 
but I have not perceived it, and doubt if, in obviating the con- 
fequences apprehended from the ufe of the bark, it can be of any 
iervice. 

The ammoniacal falts have been often ufed externally for the 
difcufiion of tumours ; and they may poffibly give a moderate fti- 
mulus to the veffels on the furface ; but that they enter the pores, 
and attenuate vifcid fluids, we muft very much doubt of. 

The neutrals, compofed of vegetable acids, muft be different, 
according to the fpecies of this acid employed ; but they are all, 
in general, refrigerant and diaphoretic, and we know them only 
in that light. The one moft frequently employed, is that com- 
pofed ol the native acid and the fixed vegetable alkali, common- 
ly known under the name of the Saline Mixture. The acid 
commonly employed is the juice of lemons ; but that only be- 
caufe a quantity of acid juice is moft eaiily obtained from that 
fruit, i have Irequently employed the exprefied juice from fe- 
vcral other fruits, which the country practitioner ihould know in 
the cafe of the want of lemons ; and I have frequently employed 
the juice oi apples with equal advantage. 

It is hardly neceffary that the alkaline fait of worm-wood, fo 
frequently employed before, be now ufed, as the purer the alkali, 
the medicine is the better. 

This neutral fait, formed and given in due quantity, is, for what 
I can perceive, equally refrigerant and fudorilic as any other, and 
has this particular advantage, that it is, or can be, eaiily rendered 
more agreeable than any other. In my opinion, it is generally 
given in too fmall dofes, and at too great intervals ; and though 
given in large dofes, it is not ready, as nitre is, to give uneafinefs 
to the ftomach. It is often named the Antiemetic Mixture, and 
properly, as it is often ufed in Hopping vomiting, efpecially that 
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•which arifes in febrile diforders, and particularly at the beginning 
of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers. When given in quantity, 
its diuretic and purgative qualities appear as in the other neutrals. 

It has been of late a favourite practice to give the faline mix- 
ture during the act of effervefcence ; and befides the advantages 
of introducing a quantity of aerial acid, I am perfuaded that the 
detachment of that acid in the flomach renders the whole of the 
mixture more refrigerant. 

The diflilled acid of vegetables has not been employed in 
forming neutrals that I know of. 

The fermented acid, or vinegar joined with the fixed vegeta- 
ble alkali, has certainly the powers and virtues of the faline mix- 
ture ; but while the neutral formed of vinegar has no advantages 
over that formed of the native acid, the quantity of vinegar ne- 
ceffary to faturate the alkali gives a bulky inconvenient dofe. 
Whether any advantage may be gained by employing it in its 
concentrated ftates, I have not tried, becaufe I doubt much if 
any peculiar advantage was to be obtained from them. 

Both the native and fermented acids have been applied to the 
volatile alkali to form ammoniacal falts, and I have frequently- 
tried this with the native acid ; but I never found that the ammo- 
niacal fait had any advantage over that formed of the fixed alkali. 

The application of vinegar to the volatile alkali, which gives 
the liquor named Spiritus Mindereri, has long been famous in 
the practice of this country : but if any thing is to be regarded in 
the quantity of the dofe employed, this in the dofes commonly 
given muft be a very weak neutral : and as I have never feen any 
benefit from it, this, with the difagreeablenefs of the empyreu- 
matic tafle of the medicine, has made me omit it in practice al- 
together. I have known four ounces of it taken at once, and 
foon after four ounces more, without any fenfible effect. 

This, upon the notion of its being an ammoniacal fait, has been 
employed externally ; but after what we have faid on the exter- 
nal ufe of the common ammoniac, it will readily appear that the 
weaknefs of impregnation in the fpiritus mindereri muft render it 
much lefs effectual. It is very poffible indeed, that by employ- 
ing a concentrated vegetable acid, we may obtain an ammoniacal 
neutral, of much more force than the fpiritus mindereri ; and if 
any one expects any particular benefit from fuch a combination, 
he muft endeavour to obtain it : but from what we have faid on 
the combination of the native acid with the volatile alkali, I can- 
not expect much benefit from any combination of the fame alkali 
with the fermented acid in any of its ftates. 

After the Neutral Salts, ftrictly fo called, I have fet down the 
Sales Terreftres, and believe that thefe may all be confidercd as 
refrigerants ; but I cannot perceive any of them to be more pow- 
erful than the proper neutrals. Accordingly, they are little em- 
ployed in practice ; and if they have ever been, this in my opinion 
muft have been upon fome falfe apprehenfions both in chemiftry 
and medicine. 
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Of the combination of acids with metallic fubftances, they are 
generally acrid and ftimulant; and there arc none of them that 
can be confidered as fedative or refrigerant excepting the Sal 
Plumbi or Saccharum Saturni ; of which however I have faid 
enough already on the fubjtct of lead, enumerated among the 
aftringents. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A N T I S P A S M D I C A. 

1 HIS is the moft difficult fubject that has occurred to"me ; and 
1 find nothing to relieve this difficulty in any of the writers who 
have gone before me. All of them confider it as an obfeure 
fubject, and fo myfterious as hardly to be attempted. This in- 
deed is in a great meafure jufl; ; but it ought to be attempted : and 
we hope fome light may be thrown upon it, by confidering the 
difeafes or morbid affections, for the cure of which the medi- 
cines named Antifpafmodics have been chiefly employed. 

Thefe in our Nofology, in the third order of the fecond clafs 
of the Neurofes, are, as fully as I could, enumerated under the 
title of Spafmi : and though there is fome difficulty of admitting 
that title in its moft proper and ftrict fenfe, yet I could not well 
avoid it ; and I have obviated all ambiguity by the character giv- 
en of Motus Abnormes. Here alfo, though it may not be flrictly 
proper, I muft employ the term of Spafmodic Affections for the 
whole of the difeafes I am here to confider. 

In the whole of thefe, the ftate of contraction makes always 
the chief circumftance ; and I begin with obferving, that in 
every contraction a nervous power has a part. I own that in 
fome phenomena the inherent power only may be concerned ; 
but thefe are few and inconfiderable : for even in the involuntary 
motions, and efpecially when thefe are exerted in an irregular 
manner, it is pretty evident that there is always a concurrence of 
a nervous power; and in the whole of my difcuffions fuch con- 
currence is always to be kept in view. 

On this fubject, therefore, the firft confideration to be offered 
is, that the nervous power is always derived from the brain, or 
that it confifls in a motion beginning in the brain, and propagated 
from thence into the moving fibres, in which a contraction is to 
be produced. The power by which this motion is propagated we 
name the Energy of the Brain; and we therefore confider every 
modification of the motions produced as modifications of that 
energy. 

With refpect to thefe, it feems to be a law of the (economy, 
that the energy of the brain is alternately excited and collapfed, 
or that every contraction produced is alternated with a relaxa- 
tion ; and the motus abnormes, or as we name them Spafmodic 
Affections, feem always to confift in the irregularity of the alter- 
nation mentioned, as they appear in fpafm or convulfion. 
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Before going further, it is proper to remark, that thefe affec- 
tions take place in one fet of functions more than in another. 
Thus tetanus and epilepfy affect the animal, hyfteria the natural, 
while palpitation and fyncope affect almoft only the vital functi- 
ons. There is, indeed, in all violent cafes fome preternatural 
phenomena, in which all the feveral functions are in fome mea- 
sure affected ; but whoever confiders the difeafes juft now men- 
tioned, will perceive that the affection is chiefly and especially 
in one fet of functions only. A conclufion to be drawn from, 
this is, that the energy of the brain is exerted differently, and 
often feparately, with refpectto the feveral functions, diftinguiih- 
ed by phyfiologifts into animal, natural, and vital. This is a ftate 
of the (Economy which has been little attended to, but it is very 
manifeft in the bufmefs of fleep and watching, and in the difeafes 
above mentioned. See First Lines, from 1762 to 1765. 

It is now further to be remarked with refpect to the whole, 
that though the phenomena appear in particular parts, that is in 
the organs concerned in the exercife of the feveral functions, the 
whole of them mufl depend upon an affection and peculiar ftate 
of the energy of the brain. It is poffible indeed, that certain 
motions may take place in particular parts, independent of any 
change in the ftate of the brain ; but the inftances of thefe are 
few and inconfiderable, and probably they cannot fubfift without 
the brain's being brought into that ftate that might have induced 
them. 

But however all this may be, it is confidently prefumed that 
fpafmodic affections are often primarily, and always chiefly, af- 
fections of the brain. This may clearly enough appear from, 
what has been faid in general, eftablifhing all motions as neceffa- 
rily depending upon the energy of the brain ; but as the propo- 
rtion is of confequence, it may be proper to add fome more par- 
ticular proofs of it here. 

One is, that fpafmodic affections often arife from applications 
to particular parts of the body ; but for the moft part, the effects 
produced in other parts cannot be accounted for, but by fuppo- 
fmg the intervention of the brain. Such is the cafe of odours 
and fomejother impreflions, whofe producing fpafmodic affections 
cannot be explained otherwife, or by any confent of nerves- 

The intervention of the brain is more efpecially proved by this, 
that in many cafes, the effects of applications can be prevented 
by interrupting the communication of the parts affected with the 
brain, by cutting through or compreffing the nerves which form 
that communication. 

But farther, that the ftate of the brain has a very fpecial con- 
cern in fpafmodic affections, the ftrongeft and cleareft proof is 
this, that all thefe affections, and all the different modes of them, 
can be produced by paffions of the mind ; which we maintain to 
be caufes operating always firft, and chiefly in the brain. 

Vol. II. C c 
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Having thus eflablilhed, thatfpafmodic affections depend very 
entirely upon the Rate of the energy of the brain, we proceed to 
confider what that ftate may be in different cafes ; and we judge 
of them, in the firft place, as they produce Spafm, ftri&ly focal- 
led, or convulfion : and though our total ignorance of the me- 
chanifm that takes place here, will not allow us to go far in ex- 
plaining it, we mall make fome obfervations, which we hope will 
be ufeful. 

In fpafm there appears to be a preternatural force exerted in 
the energy of the brain, as appears both in the degree and dura- 
tion of the contraction produced ; but with a view to the gene- 
ral law above mentioned, it is proper to remark, that even here 
fome alternate contraction and relaxation takes place, as I have 
pointed out in the First Li?ies, 1761. 

In convulfion, which always confifls in manifeftly alternate 
contraction and relaxation, it appears, that from other caufes than 
the will, the contractions are performed with more force and ve- 
locity than ufual ; but at the fame time, as they are ftill fuch as 
admit of an alternate relaxation, the difeafe confifts in an alterna- 
tion's being produced more quickly than is natural. This hur- 
ried alternation we fuppofe to depend upon a certain ftate in the 
general energy of the brain, which may be determined by caufes 
to be mentioned hereafter, to affect one fet of functions more 
than another, and to produce there thefpafmodic affections which 
thefe functions are liable to. 

This perhaps may not appear very clear, and may be confider- 
edas hypothetical ; but we fuppofe it may be illuftrated by fome 
further oonfiderations. The alternation of contraction and re- 
laxation in the animal functions is commonly regulated by the 
will, and therefore feems to admit fome difference in the quick- 
nefs of the alternation and repetition ; but it is probable that that 
difference has its limits fet to it by the animal ceconomy, or at 
leaft by habit ; fo that if at any time it is hurried beyond the 
ufual meafure, fome confufion and diforder is occafionedwith the 
effect on the general energy mentioned above. 

This feems well illuftrated by furprife, or impreflions unfore- 
feen and unexpected, breaking in upon the order and velocity of 
the train of ideas then going on in the mind ; and this we know 
will frequently bring on every form of fpafinodic affection. Our 
doctrine feems alfo to be farther illuftrated by the cafe of Ham- 
mering ; when a diffidence and hefitation interrupting or hurry- 
ing the fucceflion of fyllables or words, throws the face, and 
fometimes the whole body, into convulfions ; which may always 
be avoided, by giving a meafure regulating the velocity in the 
fucceflion propofed, as is done by the perfons attempting it in the 
manner of a long. 

From the whole that has been juft now faid, we think it will 
appear, that convulfions may be brought on by whatever hurries 
the velocity of the alternations which takes place in the energy 
of the brain. 
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It will illuftrate the whole to obferve, that as fpafmodic affec- 
tions that depend upon a change in the manner and order of the 
motions taken place in the brain, they will occur more or lefs 
readily as that manner and order is more or lefs readily chang- 
ed, which happens to be different in different perfons. That 
this difpofition to admit more or lefs readily of a change in the 
ftate, and whole of the motions depending upon the brain, is 
different in different perfons, has been often taken notice of ; and 
it has been as univerfally obferved, that in perfons of very great 
mobility in this refpe<5l, fpafmodic affections are moft readily ex- 
cited, and do moft frequently arife ; which feems to confirm 
very much the doctrine we have delivered. 

To complete our pathology as well as we can, we are next to 
confider what it is that determines fpafmodic affections to affect 
one fet of functions more than another. It may, in the firft place, 
be a mobility in the energy of the brain, greater withrefpect to 
one fet of functions than to another ; and therefore it is that the 
paffions of the mind, which may produce any of the fpafmodic 
affections, do however produce them in one fet of functions ra- 
ther than in another. 

It is poffible, therefore, that the affections produced may de- 
pend entirely upon the ftate of the brain ; but it feems alfo pro- 
bable, that the affeaions produced often depend upon a confor- 
mation and ftate of the organs concerned in the fun&ions to be 
affeded, determining the energy of the brain to be dire&ed to 
thofe parts. Thus certain organical affections of the heart itfelf, 
or great veffels connected with it, are found to give occafion to 
the fpafmodic affections of palpitation and fyncope. 

It is probable that a certain ftate of the lungs gives occafion to 
afthma ; as we can fo often obferve, that applications made to the 
lungs themfelves, and not to the brain, bring on the difeafe. 

It is equally probable that a certain ftate of the alimentary ca- 
nal, induced by a ftate of the ovaria, determines to the produc- 
tion of hyfteria. 

It is not eafy to determine what particular ftate of the organs 
of voluntary motion fhould give occafion to the fpafmodic affec- 
tions of thefe ; but it is probable, that as the energy of the 
brain is chiefly exercifed in thefe motions, and with fuch a vari- 
etv that we may fuppofe them to acquire a confiderable mobi- 
lity, which, joined with the conftitutional condition of the fame, 
maydifpofe them to be affiled by any confiderable change of 
the manner and order of the motions of the brain, and therefore 
to produce epilepfy, or the chief fpafmodic affeaion of the ani- 
mal fundions : And that any general affeaion of Uie energy of 
the brain is ready to produce this, we conclude from its being 
one of the moft frequent of fpafmodic affeaions, and certainly 
more frequent than thofe of fyncope, afthma, or hyfteria. 

The fcope and purpofe of all that we have now faid, is to efta- 
bliih this general proportion, that fpafmodic affeaions, whether 
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they arife primarily in the brain, or in particular parts, do con- 
fift chiefly, and always in part, in an affection and particular itate 
of the energy of the brain ; and the operation of antifpafmodic 
medicines muft confift in their correcting the morbid or preterna- 
tural ftate in the energy of the brain, by their correcting either 
the ftate of preternatural excitement or collapfe, or by obviating 
the too fudden alteration of thefe ftates. 

Before, however, proceeding to a more particular confidera- 
tion of thefe indications, and of the remedies fuited to them, 
which are ftrictly to be named Antifpafmodics, I muft obferve, 
that there are remedies, though not ftriaiy fuch, which are howe- 
ver fuited to cure fpafmodic affections, and therefore may occa- 
fion fome confufion in the ufe of terms. 

The firft of thefe I would take notice of are the remedies fuit- 
ed to obviate the predifponent caufe of fpafmodic affections. 
We have faid above, that a certain mobility of the whole fyftem 
gives ftrongly this predifpofition, and therefore, that tonics may 
be fitted to obviate this ; and when the difeafe depends upon mo- 
bility alone, thefe may be entirely the remedies of it ; but we 
have feldom found them to prove truly fuch, both becaufe it is 
difficult to render the operation of tonics fufficiently durable, or 
becaufe, when either the difeafe depends upon the ftate of parti- 
cular parts which tonics do not change, or when it depends up- 
on a plethoric ftate of the fyftem which tonics have rather a ten- 
dency to aggravate, tonics cannot be the proper remedies. The 
laft circumftance happens often to take place in the cafes of hy- 
fteria and epilepfy. 

Another means of obviating fpafmodic affections, is by avoid- 
ing the exciting caufes. We have faid above, as well as in our 
Firft Lines of the Practice of Phyfic, that an occafional turgef- 
cence in the blood-veffels of the brain is one of the moft frequent 
caufes exciting epilepfy, and perhaps fome other fpafmodic af- 
fections ; but it will be obvious, that fuch exciting caufe muft 
be avoided by employing refrigerants, which cannot be confider- 
cd as antifpafmodics.! 

A third cafe in which the proper antifpafmodics may be often 
fuperfluous and ufelefs, perhaps hurtful, is, when the difeafe does 
not primarily depend upon a ftate of the brain, but arifes from a 
peculiar conftitution of certain parts, which is communicated to 
the brain. In fuch cafes it will be evident, that the effection of 
the brain cannot be corrected till the primary caufe is cured ; 
and inftances of this kind I have given above, as occurring with 
refpect to particular functions. 

Here I ihall remark only with regard to one of thofe inftances, 
as it is the belt illuftration of the general doctrine, and will give 
me an opportunity of making a particular remark with refnect 
to it. 

1 he inftance I fpeak of is in the cafe of palpitation, fyncope, 
and of other irregular motions of the heart. Every practitioner 
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knows, that thcfe diforders commonly depend upon an organic 
affection of the heart, or of the great veffels immediately con- 
nected with it, as aneurifm, polypus, or offifications, which are 
commonly confidered as incurable difeafes. Defections have 
indeed fo commonly difcovered fuch caufes, that practitioners 
are very ready to defpair of curing fuch difeafes, and deftrt all 
attempts towards it ; but I think it may be for the inftruction of 
practitioners to give the following cafe : — 

A gentleman pretty well advanced in life, was frequently at- 
tacked with palpitations of the heart, which by degrees increaf- 
ed both in frequency and violence, and thus continued for two 
or three years. As the patient was a man of the profeflion, he 
was vifited by many phyficians ; who were very unanimouily of 
opinion, that the difeafe depended upon an organic affection of 
the heart, as we have juft now faid, and considered it as absolute- 
ly incurable. The difeafe, however, after fome years, gradually 
abated, both in its frequency and violence, and at length ceafed 
altogether j and fince that time, for the fpace of feven or eight 
years, the gentleman has remained in perfect health, without the 
flighted: fymptom of his former complaint. 

Belides this, I have had fome other inftances of palpitation, 
both violent and lading for fome length of time ; and thefe ef- 
pecially, with the inftances above mentioned, perfuade me that 
fpafmodic affections, though fometirnes both violent and durable, 
are not however always depending upon organic and incurable 
affections of particular parts, but may very often depend entirely 
on On affection of the brain alone. 

Having now mentioned feveral remedies which cannot be 
ftrictly confidered as antifpafmodics, and having mentioned, 
though with lefs accuracy, the cafes in which the proper antif- 
pafmodics may be ufelefs or fuperfluous ; I proceed to confider 
thofe which are more ftrictly entitled to the appellation. 

I confider them as to be referred to two heads ; the one of 
Sedatives, and the other of what I would ftill more ftrictly name 
Antifpafmodics, and which I would judge to be of a quality and 
operation different from thofe others. 

With refpect to the firft, it may feem furprifing that opium 
fhould not have entered into my catalogue of antifpafmodics, 
whilft every practitioner confiders it as the chief remedy in the 
moft part of fpafmodic affections. Their opinion is certainly 
juft and true ; but the conlideration of its operation being often 
different from that of the proper antifpafmodics, I overlooked 
the matter in compofing my catalogue. 

But it is now incumbent on me to obferve, that as fpafmodic 
affections are fo often begun by an increafed excitement of the 
energy of the brain ; fo, opium being the moft powerful means of 
diminifhing this excitement, it muft very often be the moft cer- 
tain and ready means of both obviating and curing fpafmodic af- 
fections -, but at the fame time we muft remark, that it often fails 
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to anfvver either purpofe. If the increafed excitement arifes from 
an irritation applied to a particular part of the body, to the re- 
moval of which opium cannot contribute, the difeaie may con- 
tinue to recur, although the largeft dofes of opium havebeen em- 
ployed. Thus it happens in tetanus, from wounds whole com- 
munications with the brain cannot be intercepted, that opium 
often fails to prove a cure. 

Another cafe in which opium may fail, is where the excite- 
ment of the brain arifes from a plethoric Hate ol the fanguifer- 
ous f tnd upon an occafional turgefcence in the blood-vef- 

fels in. In thefe cafes, opium is fo far from proving a 

reme t it often is a means ol" aggravating the difeafe ; and 

xplain why it fo often fails and does harm in cafes of 
epi - and hyfteria. 

[t is hardly neceflary to obferve here j but as the excitement 
and collapfe of the brain do mutually produce one another, fo the 
fpafmodic affections do always confift in fome increafed excite- 
ment, yet this may be begun by a ftate of the collapfe ; and there- 
fore, that ftimulants, fuch as the volatile alkaline falts, or certain 
highly odoriferous fubltances of a grateful kind, may obviate the 
coming on of fpafmodic affections. 

The other fet of antifpafmodics, and which I hold to be pro- 
perly and ftrictly fuch, appear to me to be of two kinds ; one of 
them confiding of a fet of fubltances of a difagreeable odour and 
therefore commonly named Fretids, both from vegetable and 
animal fubltances. The operation of thefe I take to be in this 
wav ; that as all difagreeable fenfations are fedative, or means 
of weakening the energy of the brain, fo I conceive that cur foetid 
m ciicines, by obviating or moderating the increafed excitement 
which begins fpafmodic affections, may be the remedies of thefe. 

The other kind of antifpafmodics appear to me to confift of a 
highly volatile oil, and which, by its volatility, acquires a fingular 
power with regard to the nervous fluid of animals. Thefe have 
manifeftly the power of obviating or moderating that excitement 
which begins fpafmodic affections, and are thereby the remedies 
of fuch. But I conceive them to have alfo another power, which, 
though I cannot explain, feems to be manifeftly that of giving a 
tone and fteadinefs to the energy of the brain, fo as to prevent 
thofe fudden alternations of excitement and collapfe in which fo 
many convuliive diforders confift. This may not be quite clear 
to my readers, and I offer it as a conjecture only, to be farther 
examined by fpeculative phyficians. Whilft the nature of the 
nervous power and its feveral motions are ftill fo imperfectly 
known, it feems to be allowable, with a proper referve in the ap- 
plication, to enter into fome fpeculations and conjectures. 

PARTICULAR ANTISPASMODICS. 

AMBRA-GRISEA. 

This is a medicine fo little employed in our practice, that it is 
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omitted in the lift of both colleges ; but it flill retains a place in 
all the foreign difpenfatories, and by its flrong odour it promifes 
to be an active medicine. I am however fo little acquainted with 
it, that I mull refer entirely for information on this fubject. to Dr. 
Lewis, who has given its natural and chemical hiftory, as like wife 
the various formulae in which it has been employed as a medicine. 
SUCCINUM. 

This, in its entire ftate, has been often employed as a medicine ; 
but as it dilcovers, in that ftate, no active parts, and is entirely 
infoluble in our fluids, it muft be, as it has always appeared to 
me to be, an absolutely inert fubftance ; and though ftill perhaps 
employed by midwives and empirical practitioners, I believe it 
to be now entirely neglecled by Britifh phyficians. 

Much pains has been taken to obtain tinctures containing the 
more active parts of amber ; but I have never found that any im- 
pregnations of thefe tinctures were confiderable enough to give 
an active and ufeful medicine, and the attempt has been entirely 
deferted in Britain. The authors of the Pharmacopoeia Gene- 
venfis have made an imperfect attempt in employing a large pro- 
portion of rectified fpirit of wine ; and the Danifh and Swedifh 
difpenfatories have done fomewhat better in employing the liquor 
anodynus mineralis, or the fpiritus sethereus vitriolatus : and by 
thefe menftruums indeed fome folution and extractions is made 
of the amber ; but in thefe folutions I could never difcover any 
virtues but what might be imputed to the setherial fpirits. 

The only active powers that can be obtained from amber are 
to be found in its diftilledoil and fait. The latter we have very 
feldom genuine, and therefore I cannot pofitively determine its 
virtues ; but when genuine and well purified they do not promife 
to be powerful, as I believe they differ little from vegetable acids : 
and the liquor cornu cervi fuccinatus fo much fpoken of by fo- 
reign writers, I have never found to be of any efficacy, or a bet- 
ter medicine, than the fpirit of hartfhorn rendered neutral by any 
vegetable acid. 

The diftilled oil of amber is a more powerful medicine, but 
not in the ftate in which it is obtained by a firft diftillation; and 
now accordingly, in all the difpenfatories it is ordered to be rec- 
tified by after diftillations. This rectification, however, is vari- 
oullv ordered. The London college have ordered the diftilla- 
tion of it to be repeated three times ; but unlefs they had order- 
ed, that in every diftillation alefs and lefs proportion of the whole 
was to be drawn off, the operation may be inaccurate and very 
imperfecf. The Edinburgh and Swedifh difpenfatories have 
done bettei-, in ordering the rectification to be made by the ad- 
dition of water in *he proportion of fix parts oi water to one of 
oil ; and the Edinburgh college have at the fame time judiciouf- 
lv ordered that two thirds of the water only Ihould be drawn off 
at each diftiik'.tion. This indeed will give a great improvement 
to the oil; but I have hardly thought it enough to give it the 
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greateft poffible purity it is capable of. I have employed feveral 
tliftillations with water, and have always found, that by repeated 
diltillation the oil became of more fluidity and volatility, acquired 
a more agreeable odour, and proved a more powerful medicine. 

It is here to be particularly obferved, that all very volatile oils 
become medicines which have been conflantly reputed to be pow- 
erful antifpafmodics ; and however their operation may be ex- 
plained, I put the rectified oil of amber into this fet of medicines, 
which I have found, in many cafes of epilepfy, hyfleria, and 
other fpafmodic affections, to be ufeful. The oil of amber may 
be given in dofes from ten to thirty drops. 

It is only when amenorrhoea can be confidered as part of a fpaf- 
modic affection that the celeum fuccini (hows any emmenagogue 
powei's. 

PETROLEUM. 

Under this title I mean to comprehend all the foffil oils that 
are found in the earth : and I believe I might comprehend, in 
the fame clafs, the whole of the bituminous foifils, as the afphal- 
tum or bitumen judaicum, and pit-coal. 

I believe it to be agreed among both naturalifts and chemifls, 
that the inflammable part of all thefe foffils is that fluid, volatile, 
and very inflammable oil that is named Naphtha, which is found 
in its feparate flate in fome places of the earth, or upon the fur- 
face of the waters into which it has been walhed out from their 
fides or bottoms. The production of it is not accounted for ; 
but it is pretty certainly a foflil matter that is generated in the 
earth ; and by the admixture of various matters it mult meet 
with there, it puts on various forms, from that of a finer oil to 
a grofler, and through all the different degrees of a grofler and 
thicker, till it becomes quite of a folid confidence. 

It is not neceffary for me to profecute the natural or chemical 
hiftory ol thefe fubftances here, fince it is enough for the pur- 
pofe of medicine for me to obferve, that while they are in a fe- 
parate, and in any degree in an oily or liquid ftate, the oil re- 
tains an acrimony that renders it ftimulant, and fo much antif- 
pafmodic, as to have been ufeful in feveral fpafmodic afftdtions. 
How far the petrolium is improved as a medicine, by having dif- 
folved a portion of flowers of fulphur, I have not had experience 
to determine. The petroleum, in many of its different dates, 
may be a medicine, as I have faid ; but it is always, in every 
form in which it can be exhibited, a very difagreeable remedy, 
and I have never found its powers to be fo confiderable as to 
compenfate that inconveniency. The only ufe of ihe whole bi- 
tuminous foflils that I can find worth attending to, is this, that 
in diltillation they afford a volatile oil of the nature of that of 
amber ; and which, by the rectification propofed for that, may 
be brought to the fame degree of purity and virtue, and perhaps, 
in fome cafes, at lefs expence. 
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FROM VEGETABLES. 

F (E T I D P L A N T S. 

ARTEMISIA. 

This, as a fetid and antifpafmodic, feems to be the weakeft 
of the whole fet, and juftly omitted in the London lift ; and tho* 
retained in the Edinburgh, is not known in our practice. 

This plant has led the learned Profeffor Murray to give us a 
valuable compilation on the fubjedt of Moxa ; but this does not 
feem to me to belong to this place, as it feems to be a general 
and not a particular remedy. 

The other plant of the clafs of Syngenefia which has entered 
my lift, is the 

MATRICARIA. 

This is a plant of more active parts than the former, and may 
deferve to be more employed than it has been ; but it is not re- 
tained in either catalogue of the Britifh Colleges, and I have 
feldom had fuch opportunity of feeing it employed as to enable 
me to determine precifely concerning its virtues. 
CUMINUM. 

The general virtues of this as a carminative and antifpafmo- 
dic I have given already ; but a fomewhat more difagreeuble 
odour attending this than the other carminative feeds, has led me 
to infert it again here ; and I efteem it to be the moft antifpaf- 
modic of the whole fet. 

I have, in my lift of fcetidsj inferted the pulegium, but very im- 
properly ; and I have faid enough to explain my opinion of its 
powers when I treated of it as one of the verticillated plants. 
ANTRIPLEX FOETIDA. 

What genus this properly belongs to I have pointed out in 
my catalogue., 

It is a plant of a remarkable fetor, and may be prefumed, from 
that, to be a powerful antifpafmodic. Although it is not admit- 
ted into the lift of the London college, it has been frequently 
employed in this country with advantage ; not however fo fre- 
quently as might be expe6led, as it is a plant, in its frefh ftate, 
not always ready at hand, and in its dry ftate it lofes all its fenfi- 
ble qualities. It can only be employed therefore in its recent 
flate, and the moft convenient formula is that of a conferve ; and 
as it is not always eafy to reconcile our patients to it even in that 
ftate, it is not employed fo often as I would wifh. 

RUTA. 

The firft thing to be obferved with refpect to this plant, is that 
the herb and feeds give out eflential oils in different quantities, 
and as I judge, of different qualities ; but as it is not marked in 
what different ftate of the plant the diftillations or extractions 
have been made, this has produced in my opinion, the different 
reports that have been given of. the products obtained from this 
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plant, and has alfo occafioned fome different reports of its vir- 
tues. The analyhs therefore is to be fubmitted to a more accu- 
rate examination ; but in the mean time, from its fenfible quali- 
ties, and my experience of its ufe, I have no doubt in afierting 
its antifpafmodic powers, as employed in its diftilled water, in 
its conferve, or in its extraa. The diflilled water is to be ta- 
ken from the plant before it has put forth its flowers, and may be 
much improved by a cohobation. I he conferve, if made as 
formerly propofed, with three parts of fugar, is a weak and in- 
convenient formula ; but if prepared with an equal part of fugar 
only, and made in fmall quantities, fo that the plant may be {till 
taken in its recent (late, it is an ufeful antifpafmodic. The ex- 
tract is certainly an ufeful medicine, and has the approbation of 
both our colleges. It is poffible that it may exert fome emmena- 
gogue virtues, though I have not been fo fuccefsful in employing 
them as I could wifh. 

Some other virtues afcribed to Rue I judge to be in common 
to many other plants, and therefore take no farther notice of them 
htre. One virtue particularly afcribed to it, that of refuting con- 
tagion, or of expelling it when taken in, I hold to be abfoiutely 
without foundation ; and I hope the reafons for this opinion 
have been, upon feveral occafions, already explained. 

SABINA. 
This is a plant which, of all others, gives out the greateft pro- 
portion of effential oil ; and as this oil retains the peculiar odour 
and tafte of the plant, the medicinal virtues of the whole plant 
may be fairly afcribed to it ; but it is a very acrid and heating 
fubftance, and I have been often, upon account of thefe qualities, 
prevented from employing it in the quantity perhaps neceffary 
to render it emmenagogue. I mufl own, however, that it fhows 
a more powerful determination to the uterus than any other plant 
I have employed; but I have been frequently difappointed in 
this, and its heating qualities always require a great deal of caution. 
Of its anthelmintic qualities, or of its powers in healing carious 
bones, or foul ulcers, I have had no experience. 
GUMMI FOETID A. 
ASAFOETIDA. 
I have put this at the head of the lift as the mod powerful of 
the whole, and when it is in a tolerably recent and genuine ftate, 
it is a moll valuable medicine. This depends upon the force of 
its odour, and upon that odour's being of a very diffufible kind, 
and which 1 believe therefore penetrates the nerves more readi- 
ly than any other vegetable odour. All this explains its being 
a powerful and fuddenly operating antifpafmodic. Accordingly 
I have found it to be the raoft powerful in all hyfteric cafes ; and 
when the prefence of an hyfteric paroxyfm prevented medicines 
being taken by the mouth, I have found it, given in glyfter, to be 
very effectual. When taken into the ftomach it is particularly 
uiciul in relieving thofe fpafmodic complaints which fo frequent- 
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ly attend dyfpepfia: and as It has manifeftly a laxative power, it 
is well fuited to relieve the flatulent colics of hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac perfons. 

It is in fome meafure fuited to relieve the fpafmodic afthma ; 
but as the fpafm in thefe cafes is of an obftinate kind, I have feldom 
found the afafcetida of much fervice in afthmatic paroxyfms. 

As all the fcetid gums feem to be determined to the lungs, and 
to promote expectoration ; fo I have found the afafcetida the 
molt powerful for this purpofe, and more powerful than the am- 
moniac fo frequently employed. 

The afafcetida has been at all times confidered as an anthel- 
mintic, and I have no doubt of its being fuch ; but I havefeldom 
found it effectual ; which however, I impute to our not having 
it in fo recent and cliffuiible a Hate us were to be wilhed. 

The fcetid gums have always been commended as emmena- 
gogues j and certainly the afafcetida mould have the belt preten- 
tions to this power : but whether it be owing to the imperfect 
Hate in which we too frequently have this medicine, or to fome- 
what in the nature of the amenorrhcea, I would not pofitively de- 
termine : but this is certain, that I have very feldom fucceeded 
in employing the afafcetida as an emmenagogue. 

The afafcetida is employed in various forms, as it may be giv- 
en in its folidform, or maybe extracted by either watery drfpi- 
rituous menftruums, and efpecially as its virtues rife in diflilla- 
tion with thofe of the latter kind. 

In a folid form it feldom acts as a powerful antifpafmodic ; and 
therefore, excepting where it is to be joined with aloes or other 
medicines, I feldom employ it. 

When it is to be employed as an antifpafmodic, and efpecial- 
ly where a fudden operation is required, the form of tincture 
or volatile fpirit are the moll proper. As the frequent repeti- 
tion of the fame antifpafmodic is ready to weaken its powers, 
fo fome variety of formulae, and of combination with other an- 
tifpafmodics, may be neceffary. Of the tinctures, I take the 
tinctura fuliginous to be the leaft ufeful ; and in my opinion, it 
is properly omitted by the London College. 

For the purpofes juft now mentioned, I hold the fpiritus vo- 
latilis fcetidus of the Edinburgh College, or the fpiritus ammo- 
nia? fcetidus of the London, when they can be conveniently given 
in large dofes, to be the moft powerful formulae ; but much of all 
this mult be left to the difcretion of practitioners. 
AMMONIACUM. 
Of all thefe enumerated among the fcetid gums, the ammo- 
niac has the leaft of the fcetid odour ; and therefore I confider 
its antifpafmodic powers as the leaft confiderable. It is, howe- 
ver, an acrid and heating fubftance, which, determined to the 
lungs, may prove an expectorant ; which is the virtue commonly 
afcribed to it : but I have feldom found its power very remark- 
able ; and in common practice I have frequently found the mif- 
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chief arifing from its heating qualities greater than the benefits 
obtained by its expectorant powers. 

T he ammoniacum has been commonly commended for its 
power, externally applied, in refolving indurated tumours ; but 
the theory of this is very doubtful, and I have not any clear 
proof from experience of its having any fuch power. 
GALBANUM. 
This is indeed a foetid gum, and ihould have the virtues of 
fuch ; but it is neither of a flrong odour nor of diffufible quality, 
and therefore its virtues are not confiderable. By iticli it is of 
little power, but is properly retained in practice, as aifc rdi :g the 
variety fo requifite in the ufe of antifpafmodics. The London 
College, in my opinion, have properly given a gum pill, without 
the afafoetida, which is fo often dil'agreeable to particular perfons. 
Though the Edinburgh college have perhaps given a more ef- 
fectual medicine, they have miffed the advantage of the variety 
mentioned. 

The galbanum has been commended for favouring the fuppu- 
ration of inflammatory tumours ; but its powers in this way 
have never appeared to be confiderable : and our furgeons have 
found that they can execute this bufinefs more certainly and 
fpeedily by the frequent repetition of emollient poultices. 
OPOPANAX. 
This is the leaft difagreeable of the foetid gums, and therefore 
of the leaft virtue. In its feparate ftate it is little employed ; 
and properly, as its particular virtues are not afcertained. It is, 
however, properly retained in practice, as it affords the variety 
juft now mentioned. 

SAGAPENUM. 
This is the mod active and powerful of the three laft men- 
tioned gums, and has a ftronger and more diffufible odour than 
any of them : It has therefore a better title to be retained in 
practice, and comes the neareft to the powers of the afafoetida ; 
but it is not fo fuddenly operative, and is hardly to be otherwife 
employed than as affording a variety. 

With regard to the laft mentioned gums, I have not taken 
notice of the various means of extracting them, as they cannot 
be much improved in their activity by their being treated either 
by tincture or diftillation. 

TACAMAHACA. 
The common tacamahaca of our fhops fhould not have had a 
place here, not being employed as an internal medicine ; and as 
an external, I cannot perceive its virtues. There is, however, 
a medicine under the title of Tacamahaca in Shells, which from 
the accounts of materia medica writers, feems to have more ac- 
tive power. It was, therefore, allowable to point it out to ftu- 
dents of medica, as an object of enquiry ; but it is yet fo little in 
ufe, that I myfelf have had no opportunity ol being acquainted 
with it. 
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RADICES GRAVEOLENTES. 
PAEONIA. 

This was very anciently, and has been always fince, an article 
of the materia medica. In our Hiftory we had occafion to give 
a ftricture on the fubject with regard to Galen ; which does nei- 
ther credit to him nor to the virtue of the medicine. Since that 
time, its fate and reputation have been various ; while fome com- 
mend its virtues, and others declare their difappointment in em- 
ploying it. 

Its ienfible qualities, in its recent ftate, promife fome virtues ; 
but thefe qualities arc very inconliderable, and at the fame time 
very tranfitory ; fothat in the powdered root, the form in which 
it is moft frequently employed, I can hardly perceive them to be 
any at all. In the frequent employment of them, I could never 
perceive any effect, either in epilepfy or other fpafmodic affec- 
tions. To conclude the fubject, it is enough to obferve, that both 
the Edinburgh and London Colleges have now omitted it in 
their lilts of the materia medica. 

VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS. 

This is a root of more virtue and deferved reputation. It has 
been almoft at all times in efteem, but particularly fince the time 
of Fab ius Columna. It has been fince much taken notice of and 
employed in practice, frequently with fuccefs, but frequently al- 
fo, particularly in my own practice, without any effect at all. 
The latter circumltance, however, I impute to this, that the beffc 
remedies may often fail in a difeafe which depends upon a diver- 
fity of caufes ; and partly to this, that the valerian is frequently 
employed in an improper condition. In the condition we have 
it, in different fhops and at different times, I have found thefen- 
fible qualities of it to be very different ; and I am perfuaded, 
that unlefs it is taken up at a proper feafon, and properly prefer- 
ved, it is often a very inert fubftance. 

I do not conclude from its fingular power with refpect to cats, 
that it muft have peculiar powers with refpect to the animal eco- 
nomy ; but I confider its more or lefs activity with refpect to 
cats, which is different at different times, to be a teft of its ac- 
tive powers in general. 

Its antifpafmodic powers in general are very well eftablifhed, 
and I trull to many of the reports that have been given of its ef- 
ficacy ; and if it has fometimes failed, I have juft now accounted 
for it, adding only this, that it feems to me, in almoft all cafes, 
that it fhould be given in larger dofes than is commonly done. 
On this footing, I have frequently found it ufeful in epileptic, 
hyileric, and other fpafmodic affections. It feems to be moft 
ufeful when given in fubftance ; and in large dofes I have never 
found much benefit from the infufion in water. 

The London college have attempted a tincture ftrongly im- 
pregnated ; and I have attempted one ftill ftronger, by taking 
the root in double the quantity, and ftraining the tincture by a 
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ftrong expreflion : and this I have found, in perfons who cannot 
bear a large dofe of the mcnftruum, is a powerful remedy, and 
fuddenly operating. The volatile tin&ure prescribed by both 
colleges, is often, as fuddenly operating, an effeaual remedy, 
and gives an excellent variety of antifpafmodic formula ; but 
whatever may be the efficacy of the valerian, the menftruum here 
has certainly a (hare in it. 

• I readily believe in the anthelmintic power of the valerian, 

but have haidly had any opportunity of perceiving its effects. 

FULIGO LIGN1. 

If this had not been retained in the lift of the Edinburgh col- 
lege, I lhould not have given it a place here ; and I judge it to 
be very properly omitted in that of the London. It is a hetero- 
geneous mafs that has not yet bean with any accuracy analyfed, 
at leaft lb as to afcertain its proper application in medicine ; and 
this is efpecially uncertain, as on different occaiions it is oi dif- 
ferent kinds. 

It has been retained in the Edinburgh difpenfatory merely, if 
I miftake not, by the habit that Scottilh practitioners have been 
in of prefcribing the tincturafuliginis as a variety of the antifpaf- 
modic formulae ; but k is now much neglected by them : and al- 
though we cannot deny that the foot may contribute fomewhat to 
the intention of the medicine, yet the tincture has never fhown 
to me any power that might not be afcribed very entirely to the 
afafcedda it contains. 

OLEA ESSENTIALIA. 

Although thefe, for the molt part, have been treated of before 
under the title of Siimulantia, I could not mils to give them a 
place here, becaufe, as I obferved above, they often exert an an- 
tifpafmodic power. Their effects in this way are commonly 
moft remarkable in the alimentary canal, and efpecially where 
fpafm may be fuppofed to arife from fume lofs of tone in fome 
portion of the mufcular fibres, and when therefore a ftimulus, 
exciting a motion in the other parts of the canal may be the effec- 
tual remedy. 

The antifpafmodic power of effential oils is very much confin- 
ed to thefe parts, and, excepting in a very few particulars, do not 
fhoAv their power with refpect to the whole fyftem ; or, if they 
do, it is probably only where the more general or particular af- 
fections depend upon a ftate of the ftomach which may be cor- 
rected by the operation of antifpafmodics applied to it. 

It is very generally the effect of effential oils to be ftimulating 
and heating to the fyftem ; and therefore, when any degree of 
phlogiftic diatheiis prevails in the fyftem, the ufe of thefe effential 
oils is to be avoided. Even in fome cafes of fpafmodic affecti- 
ons of the alimentary canal, though fome fufpicion of phlogiftic 
diathefis remain, the antifpafmodic power of effential oils may 
feem to be neceffary j but in fuch cafes it is at leaft defirable to 
employ effential oils of the leaft inflammatory kind. To this 
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puq->ofe, I am of opinion that theleaft inflammatory are the oils 
of the umbelliferous feeds ; that next to thefe are thofe of the 
verticillated plants ; and that the mod inflammatory of all are 
thofe of the aromatics ftrictly fo called. But all this I leave to 
be farther examined, and more accurately determined, as the 
various qualities of the eflential oils have not yet been examined 
with fo much nicety as feems to be proper ; and to this purpofe 
a particular obfervation here occurs to me. 

Camphire is in many refpe£ls to be confidered as an eflential 
oil ; but its operation upon the human body feems to be very 
different from that of molt others. It is a powerful antifpafmo- 
dic with refpe<5t to the whole fyftem, without being readily heat- 
ing to it, as I think I have demonstrated above : and I repeat 
the obfervation here for the fake of remarking, that feveral of 
the t ffential oils approach to the nature of camphire, and con- 
tain manifellly a portion of it in their compofition. It may be 
therefore fuppofed, that fuch camphorated oils may be more 
powerfully antifpafmodic, and at the fame time lefs heating. 
Such I take to be the cafe with the peppermint ; but whether 
there are any others containing fo large a proportion of camphire 
as to give them the fame qualities with this, and different from 
the moft part of the other eflential oils, I have not been able to 
determine. 

AETHER. 

This is entirely an artificial fubftance, formed by a combina- 
tion of alcohol with a concentrated acid. For a long time we 
were acquainted with it as formed with the vitriolic acid only ; 
but we have fince learned, that not only the other foflil acids of 
nitre nd fea-falt, but that alfo the vegetable acid, may be man- 
aged fo as to form an aether, or an oil of great volatility. Al- 
though we are only very well acquainted with the vitriolic sether, 
all of thefe formed of the other acids feem to be endued with 
the fame antifpafmodic power ; and how far this is anywife dif- 
ferent in the different fpecies, is not yet properly afcertained. 
They are employed in all fpafmodic affe6lions, whether of the 
whole fyflem or of the alimentary canal ; and the fuddennefs 
with which they are diffufed gives them great advantages. They 
are irritating and heating to the parts to which they are imme- 
diately applied, in which they refemble camphire ; but refemble 
this alfo in not being heating to the whole fyftem. They refem- 
ble that alfo in another refpedl, in being antifpafmodic in the cafe 
of inflammatory fpafm ; and thus, by an application commonly 
known, they cure headach, toothach, and feme rheumatic af- 
fections. i£ther feems alfo to be endowed with fume anodyne 
virtue ; and this, afcribed to the liquor anodynus mineralis Hoff- 
manni, or what I take to be the fame thing, the fpiritus vitrioli 
duicis, feems to me to be tolerably well founded. 

The only other obfervation I have to make with refpect to 
aether is, that the vitriolic moft commonly employed is ready to 
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have fome portion of the fulphureous acid adhering to it ; and 
that, in proportion to fuch adherence, the virtues of it are greatly 
impaired. To obtain, therefore, a powerful medicine, it is ne- 
ceffary that great pains be taken to render the aether free from all 
adherence of the fulphureous acid. 

OLEA EMPYREUMATICA. 

The empyreumatic oil mod noted for its antifpafmodic virtues 
is very conflantly taken from the empyreumatic oil of animals j 
and it is, therefore, in its rectified ftate, named the Oleum Ani- 
mate. I think it, however, proper to inform my chemical reader, 
that an oil of the fame volatility and antifpafmodic power, as I 
know from my own experience, may be obtained from the em- 
pyreumatic oil of vegetables, when treated in the fame manner 
as propofed for that of animals ; and it is therefore that, in my 
catalogue, I chofe to give the general title of Empyreumatic. 

I do not however allege, that any particular advantage is to be 
got by working upon the vegetable oil ; and therefore I go on to 
lpeak of this fubject as it is commonly obtained from animal oils. 

The preparation of this oil was formerly, and as particularly 
delivered by Dr. Hoffman, a very troublefome work ; but fuc- 
ceeding chemifts have found, that the purpofe of the whole may 
be obtained with lefs labour and as much fuccefs. I fhall enter 
no farther into the hiftory of thefe labours, and of the various 
methods propofed, but to remark, that the directions given in 
the lalt edition of the London difpenfatory, for the reafons giv- 
en above, on the fubject of the oleum fuccini, do not feem to be 
f ufficient j and the directions given in the laft edition of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, feem to be more perfect and com- 
plete. The directions given there for the preferving this oil in 
its perfect ftate, are particularly proper and neceffary. 

As we faid above, what I believe every body apprehends, that 
it is very difficult to explain the operation of antifpafmodics in 
general, I find the difficulty increafes as we go farther in the con- 
fideration of particulars. Here I have occafion to take notice of 
a very particular circumftance in this bufinefs. We find that a 
very volatile oil in the feveral aethers, and a very volatile oil pro- 
duced by the management above mentioned, from either the fof- 
fil, animal, or vegetable kingdoms, do all prove powerful antif- 
pafmodics, fo it appears to me that their power is very much in 
proportion to the volatility to which they are carried : for it is 
well known, that when their volatility, and with that their an- 
tifpafmodic power, is carried to the utmoft, they are again rea- 
dily changed by the contact of the air ; and by this their colour, 
odour, and volatility, are much diminifhcd, and with thefe 
changes their antifpafmodic power is alfo greatly impaired. Here 
then is a fingular connection between the volatility of oil and our 
nervous power ; but how the former acts upon the latter we do 
not at all perceive : and particularly, how the former, by the lofs 
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of its volatility, is brought into a ftate lefs fuited to the cure of 
fpafmodic affections, we cannot clearly difcern. 

We have faid above, that thefe affections depend upon a ftate 
of mobility in the energy of the brain ; and we would now make 
another ftep in alleging, that our volatile oils give, for a certain 
time, a fteadinefs to the energy of the brain, without deftroying 
its mobility, in the fame manner as narcotics do. 

But after thefe conjectures, I muft pafs from the fubject, till 
we fhall, by farther observation and reflection, learn more of the 
nature of the nervous power than we do at prefent. — In the mean 
time I muft remark, that the fpeculations I have entered into, 
have taught me fomewhat in practice ; for in fome inftances, 
when I could know exactly the period of an epileptic accefuon, 
I could, by giving a full dofe of animal oil, prevent fuch an ac- 
ceflion. Sed murium de tabula. 

EX ANIMALIBUS. 
MOSCHUS. 

The production of this in an animal body, we do not pretend 
to account for ; as we do not in the lead prefume, in many other 
inftances, to account for the various and peculiar productions of 
the animal ceconomy. 

The natural hiftory of the animal producing this peculiar fub- 
ftance I muft leave to others, as it is of no confequence to our pur- 
pofe to determine, whether it be of the goat or of the hart kind. 

I would wiih to enter into its chemical hiftory j but the chem- 
ifts have not gone far on this fubject. It is a remarkably odori- 
ferous fubftance ; and this feems to depend upon what may be 
called an eflential oil, as it arifes with diftillation in water. If 
this may be taken as a proof of the great volatility of this oil, it 
may be comprehended under the head of thofe which have their 
antifpafmodic powers depending upon their great volatility. This, 
with regard to mufk, muft be left to farther [peculation and ex- 
periment ; and I muft now go on in confidering it as a medici- 
nal fubftance in its entire ftate. 

This I confider as entirely depending upon its being a very 
odoriferous matter, which in all cafes feems to be powerful in 
acting upon the nerves of the human body. As, however, we 
do not yet know any certain means of extracting its odoi-iferous 
parts ; fo the firft thing to be remarked with refpect to its medicinal 
qualities is, that it is more effectual, given in fubftance, than un- 
der any preparation that has been attempted. In fubftance it is 
to be given in large dofes, from 10 to 30 gr. ; and even when thefe 
large dofes are found to be effectual, they muft be repeated after 
no long intervals, till the difeafe is entirely overcome. 

While I am mentioning the dofes of mufk, it is proper to re- 
mark, that thefe will depend upon the quality of it, which is at 
different times in very different condition. Whether this is owing 
as has been alleged, to a more imperfect condition in the original 
mufk, or to an adulteration frequendy practifed upon it, I cannot 
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certainly determine ; but certainly fuch differences do occur, and 
I have "therefore very often found it to be an ineffectual medi- 
cine. I judge of it always by the ftrength of its odour, and in 
proportion to this onlv to be an effectual remedy. I was once 
called to a patient in the night-time, under violent headach and 
delirium, arifing from gout, for which I ordered fifteen grains 
of mufk, but without giving my patient any relief. In the morn- 
ing, however, the difeafe continuing the fame, as I had learned 
where fome good and genuine mufk was to be had, I ordered a 
like dofc of this, and thereby obtained the immediate relief of 

my patient. From many fuch inftances of the difference of 

mufk, I mull inculcate upon all practitioners, that genuine mulk 
is a very powerful medicine, and that they fhould not doubt of 
its efficacy on any occafion, without their being certain that the 
failure was not owing to the imperfect ftate of the drug. I mutt 
add, that the imperfect ftate of mulk is not compenfated by a 
larger dofe. 

With fuch precaution in the choice of it, I maintain that mulk 
is one of the mod powerful antifpafmodics that we are acquaint- 
ed with. I have found it with Dr. Wall, to be a powerful reme- 
dy in many convulfive and fpafmodic affections, and in fome of 
a very peculiar kind. I had once a gentleman affected with a 
fpafm of the pharynx, preventing deglutition and almoft refpira- 
tion. This, when other remedies had failed, was relieved by the 
ufe of mulk, which often fhowed its power ; for the difeafe con- 
tinued to recur at times for fome years after, and was only obvia- 
ted or relieved by the ufe of the mulk. 

Some time ago the mulk had the reputation of curing the bite 
of a mad dog. Dr. Johnston has given us two facts that are 
very much in favor of its power: and I have been informed of 
an inftance in this country of fome large dofes of mulk having 
proved a cure after fymptoms of hydrophobia had come on ; 
but we have had no more inftances of the fame kind, and I leave 
its powers of this kind entirely to the judgment of the Societe 
Royale de Paris. 

In another difeafe I can vouch for the powers of mulk, and that 
is in feveral circumftances of the gout. The cafe given by Mr. 
Pringle, in the Phyfical and Literary Effays, Vol. II. art. 12. 
are very much in favor of its virtues : and in feveral inftances 
of the gout attacking the ftomach, I have found it relieved by 
large dofes of mulk. I gave above an inftance of headach and 
delirium, arifing from the gout, being cured by it ; and in the 
fame perfon I had repeated inftances of its power. This perfon 
being frequently affected with the gout, was liable to have it re- 
tvocedent, and affecting the ftomach, the lungs, and particularly 
the head, in the manner above mentioned ; and in many of thefe 
inftances it was very fuddenly relieved by large dofes of mulk, 
or by thefe at leaft repeated after fhort intervals ; tho' at length 
the great irregularities of this patient brought the difeafe into a 
ftate that refilled all remedies. 
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Mulk has been employed by fome in continued fevers ; and I 
have had fome experience of its ufe. It feems to be adapted to 
thefe cafes of convulfive diforder which I have laid above are to 
be cured by opiates ; and indeed the fuccefs I have generally 
had with thefe has prevented my having further experience of 
the mufic. 

CASTOREUM. 
This alfo is an animal production, the natural hiftory of which 
the public are well acquainted with. It is a pretty ftrongly odo- 
riferous fubftance, of the difagreeable kind ; and to this we af- 
cribe its medicinal powers. It is certainly, on many occafions, 
a powerful antifpafmodic, and has been ufeful in aimoft every 
cafe requiring inch remedies, efpecially when given in fubftance, 
and in large dofes, from ten to thirty grains. It has been iup- 
pofed by fome to have fomewhat of a narcotic power; but I 
have never perceived this, excepting where fuch effects might be 
imputed to its removing the fpafmodic affections which interrup- 
ted ileep. Its medicinal virtues are belt extracted by a rectified 
fpirit, as it is probable that this extracts moft powerfully the odo- 
riferous oil, upon which the medicinal quality probably depends. 
The Edinburgh College are of this opinion j but the London 
College prefer a proof-fpirkt. The latter may give a medicine 
to be employed more conveniently in a larger dole than the for- 
mer ; but neither of them, in my opinion, can admit of dofes of 
much efficacy. Either of them may give a medicine to'be fud- 
denly diffufed, and therefore of ufe in fpafmodic affections : but 
if thac is the intention of the practitioner, it will be moft cer- 
tainly obtained by employing the compound tincture of caftor, 
as prefcribed by the Edinburgh College. 

SALES ALKALINI VOLATILES. 
Thefe mould have been put above, under the head of Stimu- 
lantia ; for their ftimulant is their moft remarkable power ■ and 
this they fhow in every dofe wherever the energy of the brain 
is weakened, and in confequence the action of the heart is lan- 
guid, or requires to be accelerated. In fuch cafes this ftimulus is 
among the fafeft, as it is always tranfitory ; and when their acri- 
mony can be covered, fo as to pafs the mouth and fauces with- 
out irritation there, they may be given in large dofes, from ten 
to twenty grains. 

It is not neceflary to obferve, that thefe volatile alkaline falts 
were formerly drawn from various animal fubftances, and fup- 
pofed, in confequence, to have peculiar virtues - T but now the che- 
mifts have learned, that from whatever fubftances they may be 
extracted, they may be brought to fuch a degree of purity as ren- 
ders them hardly different from one another. — They are ftill, 
however, prepared in two different ways ; the one of which is 
from fal ammoniac, which gives the ammoniac of the London 
Difpenfatory, or the fal ammoniacus volatilis, and fpiritus falis 
ammoniaci of the Edinburgh. 
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Thefe are certainlv the pureft forms of the volatile alkali, the 
mod free from any adhering animal fubftances ; but while the 
trade continues oi preparing a volatile alkali from the bones or other 
folid parts of animals, there will come into our fhops a lalt and 
fpirit that can hardly ever be fo pure from fome empyreumatic 
animal fubftance adhering : andit is a quelhon with me, Whe. 
ther fuch an adherence may not give fome peculiar quality to the 
fait and fpirit ? I believe it does fo, and may render it more 
antifpafmodic. This, indeed, cannot go far in any doles oi the 
fait or fpirits given to adults ; but it may go much further as 
employed in the antifpafmodic affections of infants. 

The liquid volatile alkali is commonly employed in its mild 
Hate ; but by a diftillation of the fal ammoniac with quick-lime, 
the alkali obtained may be in its cauftic ftate. — In this ftate it 
jnay be readily joined with fpirit of wine, and gives the fpiritus 
falis ammoniaci dulcis of the Edinburgh Dilpenfatory, or the 
fpiritus falis ammoniaci vinofus of the London. The combina- 
tion affords an excellent menftruum for diffolving the feveral fee- 
tid fubftances employed as antifpafmodics, and renders them 
more fuddenly diffufible, and perhaps of more effect, in all fpaf- 
modic affections. 

The cauftic volatile alkali is feldom employed by itfelf ; but 
if its acrimony be covered while it paffes the mouth and fauces, 
it may be employed with great fafety. Its chief ufe, however, 
5s when employed externally ; and when fmelled at the nofe, 
gives a more powerful ftimulus than the mild alkali can do. Its 
acrimony is fo confiderable, that when applied to the fkin, it rea- 
dily irritates, and even inflames it ; and may be fo managed as 
to prove an ufeful ftimulant and rubefacient in many cafes. But 
this requires its being blended with a mild expreffed oil, in fuch 
proportion as to prevent its inflaming too much ; and in this ftate 
it may be employed with great advantage, and particularly in 
paralytic cafes, with more advantage than the acids we mention- 
ed before for that purpofe. 

Practitioners are now well acquainted with the ufe of this 
combination, under the name of the Volatile Oil, and find it ufe- 
ful in relieving all pains arifing from rheumatifm, when the fkin 
is not already effected with rednefs ; and it is even ufeful in re- 
lieving pains of the flatulent kind. This combination, to be very 
ufeful, requires to be made of one drachm of good cauftic alkali 
to an ounce of the oil ; and it may even go, frequently with ad- 
vantage, to double that quantity. Let apothecaries obferve, that 
if the alkali does not entirely and intimately unite with the oil, 
and remain conftantly united with it, it is a mark that the alkali 
was not fuflkiently cauftic. 

Of the Action of Medicines upon the Fluids. 

Having now confidered and explained, as well as we can, the 
action of medicines upon both the fimple and living folid, I am. 
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next to confider the a6lion of medicines upon the fluids of the 
human body. 

The fubject has occupied a great part of the writings on the 
materia medica ; but, in my opinion, with no advantage. — The 
doctrines have been often drawn from miftaken fuels ; from an 
imperfect view of things ; and commonly explained upon mifta- 
ken principles. Whether I fhall be able to correct and improve 
this doctrine, I dare not determine ; but it feems neceflary to 
attempt it ; and I (hall do it as far as I am able. 

The principles I am to employ, are, perhaps, very well under- 
do ;d by fome chemical philofophers ; but they are ftill far from 
being underftood by the moft part of phyficians in any country 
of Europe, and particularly very imperfectly underftood by wri- 
ters on the materia medica. It feems, therefore, neceffary to lay 
down the principles 1 am now to proceed upon ; allowing them 
to be corrected and improved hereafter by abler philofophers. 

The leading principle to be employed is this, that the qualities 
of bodies, as they appear o us, are efpecially changed by fepa- 
ration or combination ; that is, by the feparation of mixts into 
their conftituent parts, which in their feparate ftate have quali- 
ties different from thofe which appeared in the mixt ; or by the 
combination of two or more feparate bodies, into a mixt or com- 
pound, which has qualities different from thofe which appeared 
in the feparate parts. 

All this is, in general, obvious ; but in order to explain the 
latter cafe, we mult now obferve, that nature has eftablifhed be- 
tween the fmall parts of bodies, an attraction, as it is called, or 
a difpofition in a certain contiguity, to run into an union with 
one another, and to remain firmly united together. 

This difpofition, or this attraction, does not however take place 
between all kinds of bodies, as there are many which have no 
fuch relation ; and of two bodies which have each of them an 
attraction to a third, the force of this is ftronger with refpect to 
this third body in the one than in the other, which is called an 
Elective Attraction. It is by this efpecially, that the feparation 
of the confiituent parts of mixts is obtained ; as when, to a mixt 
body, another is applied which has a ftronger attraction to one 
of its conftituents parts than they have to one another, the part 
having the ftrongeft attraction towards the body, added, panes 
to that, and leaves the other with which it was formerly joined 
by itfelf; and thus the conftituent parts of a mixt may be fepa- 
rated from one another, whilfl a new combination is at the fame 
time formed. 

To explain the feparation of mixed bodies, it is further necef- 
fary to remark, that the conftituent parts of mixts may be fepa- 
rated from one another by the action of heat or fire ; and taking 
this into the account, we have all the feveral means of changing 
the qualities of bodies by feparation and combination. 

In this view of the matter it will appear, that, beficle the action 
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of fire, the only other power in nature by which the qualities of 
bodies are changed, is the relation of attraftion which nature 
has cltabiifhed between different bodies. What that relation 
depends upon, we have not, fo far as I know, in any meafure 
perceived. The fmalleft ultimate parts of bodies we have not, 
in any cafe that I know of, had a fight of, fo as to {how us any 
properties or conditions that might account for their feveral at- 
tractions, or their repugnauce to it, which we call their Repul- 
fion. The fuppofitions of the Corpufcularian philofophy have- 
been gratuitously afiumed, and might perhaps be fhown, with 
refpect to particular bodies, to have been univerfally falfe. 

The late difcoveries, mowing acids to appear often in the form 
of an air, fhould, I think, difturb the notions of the Corpufcula- 
rians. In fhort, the Corpufcularian doctrines have never ex- 
plained to me anyone phenomenon of nature; and it appears to 
be full time for us to give up our afTuming them in our explana- 
tion of the qualities of bodies. 

Some changes in the qualities of aggregates may be obtained 
by a mechanical divifion ; but mechanical divifion divides aggre- 
gates only into their integrant parts : and I know no initance of 
fuch divifion feparating the condiment parts of any mixt that 
takes place in the ultimate or fmalleft parts of the aggregate. If 
mechanical divifion feems to change the cohefion of aggregates, 
I maintain it to be always by fome relation of attraction operat- 
ing by folution or mixture. 

It mult in the next place be obferved, that where bodies are 
to be changed by the combination of two different bodies, a cer- 
tain proportion of the one to the other is always neceffary to 
make any confiderable change in the qualities of the new mixt ; 
and if the portion of the one is very fmall with refpect to the 
other, though this may be equally diffufed over the whole, yet 
the changes in the former qualities of the larger portion may be 
very inconfiderable, or hardly aflignable. When, therefore, a 
quantity of matter, fmall with refpe6t to the whole of the fluids 
of the human body, is introduced into it, no confiderable change 
can be made in the larger mafs ; and this is a doctrine we ihall 
have frequent occafion to employ. 

It is, however, to be remarked here, that whenever it appears 
that a portion of matter, fmall with refpect to the whole of ;he 
human body to which it is added, has very confiderable effects 
in changing the ftate of it, that this muft be either by the matter's 
acting primarily on the nervous fyftem, which may be moved by 
very fmall quantities of matter, or that it muft be by the matter's 
acting as a ferment ; which by acting fucceflively on the feveral 
parts, may at length make a confiderable change in the whole mafs. 

Having thus laid down my general principles, I proceed to 
treat of the feveral medicines acting upon the fluids, under the 
feveral titles to which I have referred them in my catalogue. I 
might, as is ufually done, and as I have done in my general ta- 
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ble, mention them as Alterantia and Immutantia, or as Evacu- 
antia ; but as I have no proper doctrine to deliver under the 
general head of Alterantia, I proceed to confider the particular 
Hate of alteration as the feveral conditions of it are explained in 
my general table, and in the detail of my catalogue. 



CHAPTER IX. 
D I L U E* N T I A. 



1 HE fluidity of the blood may be increafed in two ways ; that 
is, either by increafing the proportion of fluid in it ; or by dimi- 
nifhing the cohefion of the other parts. It is the firft for which 
we employ ftrictly the term and title of Diluentia j and the fe- 
cond we are to confider in the next chapter, under the title of 
Attenuantia. 

With refpect to the firft, it is well known that the ordinary flu- 
idity of the blood is owing to water, which in great proportion 
is conftantly prefent in it ; and that the chief, and perhaps only, 
means of increaling its fluidity, will be by increafing the propor- 
tion of water in it. We take it for granted that the blood, in 
the ftatc in which it is in living bodies, will always readily admit 
of a further proportion of water to be uniformly diffufed in it, 
and thereby to increafe the fluidity of the whole ; and we cannot 
indeed difcover that any other fluid can have this effect, but in 
proportion to the water which fuch fluid contains. Water there- 
fore is the proper, perhaps the only proper, diluent ; and its ef- 
fects as fuch I am now to confider more particularly. 

AQUA. 

This I formerly confidered as a drink, and am now to confider 
as a medicine ; and in this light fome have juflly confidered it as 
very univerfal. We formerly mentioned the feveral qualities of 
water neceflary to render it fit for a drink ; and it feems to be 
enough to fay now, that the fame qualities precifely are what 
render it fit to be employed as a diluent ; and as fuch I proceed 
to confider its operations. 

Nature having appointed water to be univerfally the drink of 
the whole animal creation, it is therefore in man the proper ob- 
ject of third ; and its firft operation is to quench this appetite, 
and thereby remove a very uneafy fenfation, which is often a 
confiderable irritation of the whole fyftem. — It does this, not on- 
ly by its coolnefs and fimple fluidity, but alfo by its diluent power 
in diflblving the vifcid matters of the internal mouth and fauces. 

When water is carried down into the ftomach, it has there, 
according to its temperature and quantity, a very various opera- 
tion. The effects of the former I have mentioned feveral times ; 
to be therefore no further taken notice of here : and they are the 
effects of its diluent power only which I am now to confider. 

As the molt part of mankind take drink along with their folid 
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food, there can be little doubt that a certain portion of diluent 
drink, and particularly water, favours the folution and digeftion 
of our folid food, and alfo contributes to the more fpeedy evacua- 
tion of the ftomach. The quantity neceffary for this is very dif- 
ferent in different perfons, and muft be fuited to the feelings of 
every individual ; but with this obfervation, that a larger pro- 
portion than neceffary, by increafmg the diftention of the ftom- 
ach, is ready to take "off what appetite might otherwife remain ; 
and it is commonly proper only, after the digeflion is over, to 
throw in a quantity of water to finifh that bufiuefs more com- 
pletely, and to promote the entire evacuation of the ftomach. 

Not only for the affiftance of digeflion our diluent is neceffary, 
but is alfo otherwife to the ftate of the ftomach itfelf. As the 
mucous glands of this organ throw out a lurge quantity of a hea- 
vy vifcid fluid, which, remaining in the ftomach, gives an unea- 
fy fenfe of weight, and impairs the appetite ; fo, in this morbid 
ftate, a quan ity of water, by diluting and favouring the abforp- 
tion and evacuation of this mucus, may often be the mod certain 
remedy. 

It will be obvious, that in confequence of thefe operations 
many and various diforders of the ftomach, and of the whole 
fyftem, may be removed by water taken into the ftomach. 

When water is carried into the inteftinal canal, it will, by 
mixing with the bile, diminifh the acrimony of this, and obviate 
irritations that might otherwife have thence arifen. By diluting 
the contents of the inteftines, it will certainly promote the more 
entire folution of thefe, and even by its bulk, favour their pro- 
grefs. But it is to be remarked here, that as water is intended 
to be copioufly abforbed here, fo the effects we have juft now 
mentioned will always be lefs and lefs as the alimentary mafs 
goes farther on, and will thereby allow it to come to a thicker 
confidence ; which will perhaps explain why the drinking of 
water fo commonly contributes to a coftive habit. At the fame 
time it is to be remarked, that a large quantity of water, pretty 
quickly thrown into the inteftines ; may, by its bulk, increafe 
their acTion, aud thereby prove laxative ; and I have know ma- 
ny inftances of water operating in this way proving an ufeful re- 
medy, by clearing out the whole of the contents, whether natural 
or morbid, which might be ftagnant there. The common peo- 
ple, who commonly take in every thing that is under the name 
of a mineral water in very large quantities, often obtain much 
benefit from waters of no fenfible impregnation, or at leaft of any 
fuch impregnation as would have no effect, if it was not from the 
bulk of water which accompanies it. 

When any unufual quantity of water enters the lacteals or 
other abforbents, it muft contribute to increafe the fluidity of 
tueir contents, and to expede their motions ; and confidering 
how much obftrucYions in the conglobate glands are to be appre- 
hended, the increafing the fluidity of the liquor paffing them may 
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often be a means of obviating thefe obftruclions, or removing 
them when formed. 

The water entering the blood-veflels by the thoracic duel: muft, 
in proportion, increafe the fluidity of the whole mats, and is cer- 
tainly the means by which its fluidity is commonly preferved. 

It is true, that even an unufual quantity of water entering the 
blood-veflels, enters fo flowly, that it can hardly, before it be 
again withdrawn, increafe the bulk of the whole, or give any 
unufual diftenfion ; but the fize of the veflels is commonly fo ex- 
actly adjufted to the quantity of thefe, that I am perfuaded any 
unufual increafe in the quantity of fluid, though very fmall, may 
give fome degree of diftenfion, and in fome meafure invigorate 
the fyftem. 

This, however, in healthy bodies, or fuch as are without any 
obftrudtion of the excretions, cannot long fubfift ; for I hold it 
to be true, that any unufual increafe of the quantity of water in 
the blood will immediately pafs off by one or other of the ex- 
cretions : and this palling off very immediately and largely by 
the excretions, we are now to confider as a principal effe<5t of 
water taken in. 

When an unufual quantity of water has been thrown in, and 
pafles off largely by urine, as it commonly paffes off almofl with- 
out colour, tafte, or fmell, it may be fuppofed that it carries lit- 
tle of the faline matter of the blood along with it. This, how- 
ever, cannot be fuppofed to be entirely the cafe ; but that water, 
in this way, in fome meafure diminifhing the faline matters for- 
merly prefent, may thereby obviate and contribute to the cure of 
feveral difeafes ; and further, although in this way its operation 
fhould not be confiderable, there is another effect, of it to be ta- 
ken notice of, which is, that the exciting and increafing the ac- 
tion of the fecretory and excretory veflels muft always be of 
confiderable ufe to the fyftem. 

One other remark is to be made. — Although it is probable 
that, by the conftitution of the osconomy, any unufual quantity 
of water be determined to pafs off by the excretions, rather than, 
by the internal exhalants, this can hardly be fuppofed to be fo 
entirely the cafe but that fome portion of the abundant water 
will alio pafs by the internal exhalants, and thereby, in fome 
meafure, dilute the ordinary halitus and the lymph that is ab- 
forbed from it. By this means the diluted lymph will pafs along 
its veflels, and be fitter to obviate ftagnations that might other- 
wife occur there. And whether, in this way, the large ufe of 
water may not contribute to the cure of fcrophula, I leave my 
intelligent readers to determine. 

From this detail of the operation of water, when joined with 
the effects of its temperature, explained elfewhere, it will rea- 
dily appear that the abundant ufe of it, with very few exceptions, 
may be confidered as a very general means both of preferring 
health and of curing difeafes. 

Vol. II. F f 
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After Aqua, in my catalogue, I have fet down the aquasd 
blanda; by which I mean all thole fluids whole parts are chiefly 
water, without the addition of other matters Miat may either di- 
minifh the diluent qualities of it, or give it peculiar properties: 
and with thefe conditions I hold, that all aqueous liquors may 
have all the powers and properties I have afcribed to Ample water. 



CHAPTER X. 

ATTENUANTIA. 

X HESE are medicines fuppofed to increafe the fluidity of the 
mais of blood, and that without increafmg the proportion of the 
water in it, but by an operation upon the other parts of the mafs. 

The employment of this clafs of medicines feems to me to 
have proceeded upon the fuppofition that the preternatural fpifli- 
tude of the fluids is owing to the fmall parts of them uniting to- 
gether, and thereby forming groffer and more impervious maffes. 

This ftate of the fluids is fuppofed to be corrected either by 
mechanical or chemical means. The firft, it is fuppofed, may be 
done by a matter attenuating or diminiihing the lize of the pre- 
ternaturally groffer particles, or by a matter which divides and 
Separates the parts of thefe ; and thefe laft are named Inciden- 
tal, a term frequently occurring in writers on the materia medi- 
ca. On cae fubject of thefe operations of attenuating and incid- 
ing, I would in the firft place obferve, that the fuppofition of the 
caufe of the preternatural fpiffitude of the fluids is upon a mifta- 
ken foundation ; and I am difpofed to maintain, that there is no 
evidence of its ever taking place. Secondly, Though the fuppo- 
fition was better founded, I maintain, agreeable to the principles 
above laid down, that no fuch mechanical operation can here take 
place. But, without entering farther into the queftion, I choofe 
to quote the following paffage from the learned Gaubius. Altho' 
he was bred in the Corpufcularian fchool of Boerhaave, and has 
himfelf, in other parts of his work, admitted much of that doc- 
trine, he had certainly entertained fome doubts of its truth and 
propriety ; and with refpeft to one particular of it, has given us 
the following paffage. In the 300th paragraph of his pathology, 
he has the following words : « An et natures humance facultalis 
itiestf moleadas, acres, detritis aid intropressis agulis in sphcerulas 
tomando blanditiem creandi ? Non satis constat speciosam ideam 
aqualiter infuidam solidamque acrimoniam quadrare. Credibilius 
profecto mixtione chemica (298) magis quam mechanic rotundati- 
one id opus perflci." 

I dare fay the opinion of the mechanical operation of the at- 
tenuantia and incidentia will be deferted by every body ; and we 
have therefore only to confider how their effecls may be'account- 
ed for in a chemical way. Here however we meet with much 
difficulty. The change that happens in confequence of the exhi- 
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bition of thofe medicines, if any at all, cannot be rendered evi- 
dent in fact ; and the theory of any fuppofed operation is not to 
be readily explained. What can change the ftate of the gluten n 
not well known : and we do not know of any matters applied to 
it out of the body that can diflolve it, except a cauftic alkali, which 
cannot be applied to it as it flows in the veflels. Saline matters 
as applied to it, when it is drawn out of the veflels, do prevent 
its ufual concretion, but thefe have no effect upon its confillence ; 
for, on a quantity of water being added, the gluten feparates from 
the reft of the mafs, and mows the fame qualities which it would 
have done upon any other occafion. I mult fay the fame thing 
of the red globules, that we do not know of any fubftances which, 
in the body or out of it, can change the ftate of thefe ; and there- 
fore we do not know of any fubltances which can change the 
confidence of the blood with refpect to the principal parts, which 
we might iuppofe to be die mod ready to form preternatural con- 
cretions. If, therefore, any fuch take place, it mud be in the 
ferofity ; but whether ever an)' fuch concretions take place there, 
is not afcertained as a fact : and the fuppofition is not fuitable to 
what we know of the ferofity, which is always a f aline fluid, pof- 
feffed of a folvent power with refpect to the other parts of the 
mafs of blood. 

But however all this may he, if we can fuppofe that there may 
be concretions, or a difpoiltion to concrete, there may be room 
for attenuating medicines ; and I have fet dov/n a lift of medi- 
cines fuppofed to be of that kind. 

Of thefe, the firft I have fet down is water, which perhaps need 
not have been repeated here ; but I mention it to fay, it is pro- 
bable that this not only increafes the proportion of water which 
is always feparatc from the animal fluid, but that a portion of it 
may infinuate itfelf into this, and be a means therefore of dimi- 
nilhing the force of cohefion in it. 

The next in my lift are the 

ALKALINA. 

Snppofed to be powerful attenuants ; but this does not appear- 
to me to be on juft grounds. It was originally fuppofed that 
they operated by their fceptic powers ; but the experiments of 
Sir John Pringle have entirely exploded this opinion : and as to 
their otherwife folvent powers, I have already obferved, that 
with refpecl to the gluten they are none at all; and if they a£t at 
all as attenuants, they muft act merely by increafing the faline 
ftate of the ferofity, and therefore in the fame manner as the mat- 
ters I am next to mention do. 

SALES NEUTRI. 

Thefe have been univerfally fuppofed to be attenuant, but on 
no certain foundation that I can difcern. They may, as I have 
faid already, be employed in preventing the ufual concretion of 
extravafated blood ; but in no experiment do they fhow any pow- 
er in diffolving or moderating the cohefion of the gluten. I have 
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allowed that the feline ftate of the ferofity has a chief fliare in 
preferving the fluidity of the whole mafs; and when the laline 
matter is in large proportion prefent, it may give an unufual flu- 
iditv to the whole : but I cannot perceive that any fuch quantity 
of neutral fails that are commonly employed as medicines can 
have fuch an effect. An ounce of nitre, thrown in par reprises, 
in the courfe of twenty-four hours, while a portion ol it is at the 
fame time conttantlypaffing off by the excretions, cannot poflibly 
be ever accumulated in fuch quantity as to have any effect as a 
folvent. In the fame manner I reafon with refpect to the other 
neutrals ; and I proceed to confider the next article of 

SAPONES. 

Boerhaave was much difpofed to extend the idea annexed to 
this term, feeming to fuppofe that every combination of faline 
and oily matters might be confidered as a foap. As fuch a 
combination however takes place in almoft every natural pro- 
duction, whether vegetable or animal, it is obvious, that as the 
qualities and proportions of the ingredients of fuch mixts muft 
be considerably diverfrfied, the chemical qualities and effects of 
them upon other bodies mull alfo be fo ; and therefore the 
language of faponaceous mull in chemiftry be loofe and inaccu- 
rate ; and the ufe of it in medicine muft be in the fame condi- 
tion. As incapable of precifion, it mould not be employed fo 
promifcuouily and commonly as it has been done. 

For the purpofe of the materia medica we muft aim at more 
precifion ; and I am here to confider only what comes moft com- 
monly and ftrictly under the appellation of Soap, which is a 
combination of fixt alkali with an expreffed oil. The preparation 
of this has been fo frequently defcribed, and is fo well known, 
that it need not be delivered here : and with a view to its che- 
mical or medicinal qualities, it is enough to fay, that it confifts 
in fuch an exact and mutual faturation of the two ingredients 
with each other, that a new mixt is formed in which the quali- 
ties of the conftituent parts very entirely difappear. The alkali 
lofes the acrimony which it had in its feparate ftate, and the oil 
now becomes readily mifcible with water, which it was not at 
all before ; and the perfect ftate of thefe properties is the mark 
of the preparation's being accurate and exact. 

The medical confideration of this fubftance firftto be entered 
into is, that foap is ready to be decompofed by any acid, howe- 
ver weak : and this circumftance in the quality of foap is of great 
weight in our judging of its effects in the human body. As in 
our opinion the human ftomach, in its healthy ftate, is never 
lorae acid prefent in it, fo it is probable that any mode- 
mantity of foap taken into the ftomach is always decompo- 
by the acid of this cavity applied to the alkali of the foap ; 
and this goes fo far, that when acidity to a morbid degree pre- 
vails in the ftomach, there is not a more powerful corrector can 
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be applied to it than foap ; and it is often a more convenient 
remedy than common abforbents or fimple alkalines. 

When foap is thus decompofed, what effect either the neutral 
formed from it or the oil feparated from it, may have in the fto- 
mach, hardly deferves any attention ; and what are the effects 
of its correcting the acidity of the ftomach mall be confidered 
hereafter. 

Upon the fuppofition that foap is not decompofed in the fto- 
mach, or that fuch a quantity is thrown in as cannot be entirely 
decompofed there, it may be an object of enquiry to determine 
what are its effects in different parts of the fyftem. As under a 
certain management foap may diffolve the mofl part of vegeta- 
ble or animal concretions, a fpecious foundation has been laid 
for fuppofmg its attenuant power with refpect to the human 
fluids ; and very poffibly it may be of ufe in refolving the vifcid- 
ities that may be fuppofed to occur in the alimentary canal ; 
though, confidering the diluted ftate in which it muft be applied, 
its operation cannot be very powerful ; and this will apply more 
ftrongly with refpect to its effects, as it proceeds farther in the 
fyftem. 

In the inteflines it has been fuppofed to be a laxative ; but ex- 
cept when taken in very large quantity, I cannot perceive its 
operation. When it does happen, it muft be owing to the com- 
mon fait that is employed in its preparation, and which in part 
adheres to it : for when this is feparated, the foap becomes a 
perfectly mild fubftance, not likely to give an irritation to parts 
of the greateft fenfibility. 

It has therefore been a frivolous practice to employ foap as a 
laxative in glyfters. It may perhaps be of fome ufe in foftening 
hardened faeces ; but as a ftimulus it can act only by its common 
fait; and a quantity of this may always be added with lefs trou- 
ble than the addition of the foap. 

When foap is carried into the blood-veffels, it may be fuppo- 
fed to have fome attenuant power ; but I muft hold this to be 
very doubtful, and it can never be confiderable. When we con- 
fider that it cannot be thrown in, in any large quantity, and that 
only in fome length of time ; and when taken in, as it is much 
divided and diffufed over the whole mafs of blood, we cannot 
fuppofe it to be in any part of this mafs in fuch quantity or con- 
centration as could have any effect in refolving vifcid concretions, 
even out of the body ; and therefore we muft hold the fo-much 
talked of power of foap, in refolving obftructions, to be very in- 
fignificant. 

While it has been fuppofed that foap may be of ufe in refolv- 
ing obftructions of the liver, it has been a confequence of that 
fuppofition, to judge that it may be ufeful in jaundice ; and as 
ufetul in that cafe, it has been univerfally recommended by ma- 
teria medica writers. I imagine it, however, to be upon a flight 
foundation. The arguments I have employed againfl the re- 
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folving powers of foap, lead mc to think that it cannot refolve 
biliary concretions, which it does not even out of the body ; and 
in perfons frequently liable to fuch concretions, I have known 
the foap employed without any effect. When a jaundice is ac- 
tualiy produced by a biliary concretion falling down into the bi- 
liary' duSts, that foap can do any thing towards diffolving or 
puihing on that concretion, is not in the leaft probable. It is 
therefore that it has been unreafonably recommended in j tua- 
dice : but I have frequently employed it ; and by its correcting 
the acidity of the ftomach, and in lb me meafure obviating the 
argillaceous confidence of thefseces, I have lound it ufelul. 

X mult not difmifs the confidcration of the internal ufe of 
foap, without acknowledging that it is has often appeared to be 
ufeful to the fyftejm ; but it has only appeared to me to be fo in 
calculous and gouty cafes, which I afcribe entirely to its correct- 
ing the acidity of the ftomach ; the explanation of which has 
been already hinted, and will be more fully coniklered in the 
fequel. 

Nothing has been more frequent than the commendation of 
foap for external ul'v. ; and as it is commonly employed, it feems 
to be well founded. We fpoke above of the great benefit of fric- 
tion employed by means of oil ; and as foap alfo affords a conve- 
nient medium, fo the friction employed with this is often a pow- 
erful means of refolving various ohftructions on the furface of 
the body, and at the fame time of the fubjacent parts. At the 
fame time, as it is convenient enough for admitting the antifpaf- 
modic power of camphire, and the ftimulant and rubefacient 
power of effential oils, we may readily perceive that foap very 
properly forms the bafis of fome powerful external remedies. 

DULCIA. 

In entering upon the confideration of fugar, which I have be- 
fore reprefented as an alimentary matter, it naturally occurs to 
us to remark, that a choice of diet fhould be the mod obvious 
and certain means of giving the proper confidence, or the other 
neceflary qualities, to the mafs of blood. This appears to be 
juft ; but the application of it is not fo eafy as might be imagin- 
ed. The blood of the phytivcrous animal hardly differs from 
that of the carnivorous ; or, at leaft, the difference has not been 
clearly afe'ertained. What we are more certain of is, that men 
live upon very different aliments, and at the fame time produce 
blood of no apparent diverfity. This alfo is perhaps not exactly 
true ; but I maintain that phyficians have not yet learned to mark 
the different dates of the blood in men of ordinary health. This 
will readily appear from the accounts that have been given of 
it. See Halleri Elementa, lib. v. fee. 2. art. 8. and confider what 
we have faid above, Introducl. chap. I. art. 2. From all which 
it will appear, that we are not in a condition to determine the 
effect; of aliments upon the ftate of the blood. It is probable 
that they give fome difference ; but it is at the fame time pro- 
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bable that the different ftate of the blood depends more upon 
certain differences in the general ceconomy than upon the diver- 
fity of aliment. 

I proceed therefore to confider what may be the effect of fu- 
gar, and of faccharine matters, when taken into the body in large 
quantities. I hope, that when treating of aliments in general, I 
fufficiently proved that thefe matters enter largely into the compo- 
sition of the proper animal fluid, and make a part of the nourifh- 
mentof the body ; and from the facts adduced, it is highly pro- 
bable that they m%y4fe taken in with perfect fafety in very 1; 
quantities : and in proof of this many extraordinary facts are ad- 
duced. What limits may be fet to this, is with me very uncer- 
tain ; but we mall allow that there may be limits in this refpect, 
and that whenever it happens that more fugar is taken in than 
can enter into the compofition of the animal fluid, it muft remain 
in its feparate ftate, and may then be conlidercd as a medicine 
that may have particular effects on the whole of the fluids. 

Upon this fubject is has been commonly luppofed that fugar 
is an attenuant; that is, increafes the fluidity of the whole mafs, 
and may obviate and refolve concretions that might or do actual- 
ly happen in our fluids. It may be fo, but there is no proof 
that I know of given of the fact; and there are no experiments 
made out of the body that fupport the opinion. Its antifeptic 
powers fully eftabliflied, are againft thofe of its being an attenu- 
ant. What effects it may have when very largely introduced, or 
when generated in unufual quantity in the Angular cafe of dia- 
betes, I dare not determine. The noxious qualities that have 
been afcribed to it, are neither clearly proved nor afcertained ; 
and the experiments of the late ingenious and induftrious Dr. 
Stark do not appear to me to be anywife complete or conclulive. 

It remains therefore ft ill to fay what are the medicinal quali- 
ties of fugar, when prefent in any unufual quantity in the mafs 
of blood. It appears to me that they are no other than that of 
a mild faline fubftance, that will readily pafs off by the excre- 
tions, and probably impede and promote thefe ; and this is the 
only medicinal virtue I can afcribe to it. 

On the qualities of fugar, it was hardly neceffary to obferve, 
that in certain ftomachs it may.be difpofed to an acefcenc fer- 
mentation ; and when from the ftate and circumftances of the 
ftomach this happens to be in excefs, fugar may have all the ef- 
fects of other acefcents. 

When fugar is carried unchanged into the inteftinal canSl, it 
feems to ftimulate thefe, and prove laxative ; and the ule of it 
in glyfters is in proof of this : but when taken in by the mouth, 
its laxative effects hardiy appear, except when it is taken in large 
quantity ; and when indeed the laxative quality of fugar appears 
to be conliderable. I am of opinion that it is moft commonly 
from its having been brought from the ftomach into the intei- 
tines in an acid ftate, and when therefore, like other acids, being 
mixed with the bile, it may like thofe others induce a diarrhea. 
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MEL. 

Thisisfoexa&ty and entirely a fugar, that I am at a lofs to find 
in it any qualities or virtues different from thofe of fugar. It 
may commonly have fomewhat more vifcid adhering to it ; but 
what effect this has upon its qualities I cannot perceive, r.nd 
whatever they are, they may be taken away by clarifying with 

white of egg. 

Recent honey has a matter in it which in certain perions rea- 
dily excites an acefcent fermentation and fpafms ot the ftomach, 
which are called Colics. What is the peculiar matter here pre- 
fent we cannot difcern ; but it feems to be volatile, as it is rea- 
dily diflipated by boiling. The effects of the recent honey we 
fpeak of do not take place in every perfon, and in thofe only of 
a peculiar idiofyncrafy ; and to fuch perfons honey ihould not be 
given without having been boiled. 

As I have faid that the medicinal qualities of honey are not 
different from thofe of fugar, there is no foundation for what 
might have been neceffary in ancient times ; that is, for making 
honey the bafis of fyrups. The London College ftill continue 
the practice ; but for what purpofe in medicine I cannot conceive. 
In my opinion, the Edinburgh College have properly laid it afide, 
for feveral reafons. Our country apothecaries would not always 
take the trouble of clarifying their coarfe honey ; and fine honey 
is almoft always dearer in this country than fugar. 

I have faid that I do not know any difference of medicinal 
quality in fugar and in honey : but I am not pofitive in this ; for 
I have had fome reports of benefit obtained by certain afthmat- 
ics from the large ufe of honey : and if it be poflible that honey 
is in any meafure difpofed to go by the exhalents of the lungs, 
there may be a foundation for this ; but it is not yet afcertained 
that fugar taken in the fame quantity would not have had the fame 
effect. In fome of the inftances reported as above, the honey 
was taken to the quantity of feveral ounces every day. 
GLYCYRRHIZA. 

This is a well known root, which affords a large proportion of 
faccharine matter ; and when that is extracted by itfelf, it does 
not differ from common fugar, and therefore does not differ from 
it in any of its medicinal qualities. 

This is particular with refpect to it, that befides its fweet fub- 
ftance, it contains a bitterifh difagreeable matter, which, howe- 
ver, is only extracted by long boiling : and this therefore directs, 
that to obtain the fweet and avoid the bitter, the liquorice fhould 
always be treated by flight and fhort boiling. This practice is 
now commonly eftablifhed ; and I mention it only to take notice 
of what has been much obferved, which is, that while all ether 
fweets excite third, liquorice takes it off, and was therefore anci- 
ently named Adipsoy. To explain this, I obferve, that in the 
fweet of liquorice, feparate from the root, I do not find that it 
quenches thirlt more than other fweets ; and I take the mifU- 
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ken notion to have arifen from this, that if a piece of the root 
is chewed till the whole of the fweetnefs is extracted, that further 
chewing brings out the acrid and bitterilh matter, which fli- 
mulates the mouth and fauces fo as to produce an excretion of 
fluid, and thereby takes off the third which the fweetnefs had 
produced. 

I have only further to repeat, that as the fweet of liquorice is 
no other than that of fugar, fo we can afcribe no other medici- 
nal qualities to it. It is alledged that it has fome mucilaginous 
matter joined with its fweetnefs, by which it may be a more 
powerful demulcent than fugar ; but this we fhall have occafion 
to confider further under the article of Demulcent. 

FRUCTUS DULCES SICCATAE. 

I thought it proper to mention thefe here among the dulcia ; 
and I think it properly enough, as they contain a large propor- 
tion of fugar, and have every property of this. I do not, how- 
ever, allow them to have any more attenuating powers than fu- 
gar itfelf ; but fome of them feem to have more of a mucilagi- 
nous matter mixed with their fugar, and may therefore have a 
more demulcent quality, as we (hall fay by and by. 



CHAPTER XI. 

1 N S P I S S A NT I A. 

IF it had not been in complaifance to the common fydem, and 
to give a feeming confidence to my own, I fhould not have inlert- 
ed this title ; for I do not know the application of it in the prac- 
tice of phyfic. If the general confidence of the mafs of blood is 
to be increafed, I do not know any other means of doing it than 
by diet and exercife : for I do not know of any medicine that 
can give a more dtnfe confidence to the animal fluids, or a 
greater proportion of the denier fluids to the whole. 

I have fet down here two fubdances which may increafe the 
cohefion of the parts ; but I think they cannot be introduced fo 
as to have any fuch effect ; and I have fet them down here mere- 
ly to obviate a midake that might arife with thoughtlefs chemids, 
who might imagine that every portion of thefe fluids mighthave 
fome tendency to coagulate or thicken the mafs of blood. It is 
however certain, that neither acids nor alcohol, except in their 
very concentrated date, can have any fuch effect ; and it is equal- 
ly certain that they cannot poflibly be introduced by the mouth, 
without differing fuch a dilution as mud entirely dedroy their 
coagulating powers. 

They have, I believe, been hardly thought of as infpifiants : 
and the purpofe of infpiflation has been commonly propofed to 
be executed by introducing fubdances of a thicker confidence 
Vol. II. Gg 
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than ufual ; and which, if they could remain in the body in that 
condition, might perhaps anfwer the purpofe : but we are clearly 
of opinion that all of them, before they can be introduced into 
the blood-veffels, muft be reduced to the fame ftate of fluidity 
that our fluids ordinarily have ; and therefore that the purpofe 
of infpiffating cannot by thefe be obtained. 



CHAPTER XII. 

.•<0>~ 

DEMULCENT! A. 

1 HESE are medicines fuited to obviate and prevent the action 
of acrid or ftimulant matters ; and that, not by correcting or 
changing their acrimony, but merely by involving it in a mild and 
vifcid matter, which prevents it from acting upon the fenfible 
parts of our bodies. We have mentioned before the ufe of oil 
for this purpofe, in covering both acids and alkalines ; and even 
the vitriolic acid may be in a great meafure covered by being 
mixed with a mucilage of gum Arabic. 

Thefe effects of demulcents are fufficiently evident with refpect 
to the external parts ; and it may be prefumed that the fame may 
happen with refpect to the internal, lb far and fo long as the acrid 
continues mixed with the demulcent. But here the difficulty 
occurs, to fuppofe that the demulcent matter retains its mild and 
invifcating quality, after it has been taken into the body. To 
cover acrimony, it is neceflary that the demulcent fliould be of a 
confiderable degree of vifcidity : and when it is fuch as can be 
diluted with water, a confiderable dilution greatly diminifhes its 
power, and renders it almoft none at all. But the molt part of 
demulcents cannot be long in the ftomach, or in paffing through 
the interlines and other paffages into the blood-veffels, without 
fuffering a dilution that muft take off its vifcidity altogether. 

And it is further probable, that demulcents being commonly 
of a nutritious kind, muft, by the power of the gaftric liquor, and 
perhaps by a fermentation they undergo in the ftomach, be ren- 
dered of the fame fluidity with the other aqueous fluids of the 
body. All this reafoning I can employ with refpect to the de- 
mulcents ; fuch as the mucilages and fweets which are of an 
aqueous nature, to afford this conclufion, that fuch demulcents 
can have no effect as fuch in the mafs of blood, or in paffing by 
the various excretions. 

With refpect to the oily demulcents, the matter is not fo obvi- 
ous ; but confidering what we have faid above of the diffufion, 
and even mixture of oil in our fluids, it will be probable that no 
quantity of it can be commonly prefent in the mafs of blood, fo 
as to act as a demulcent, or in their oily ftate to pafs off by the 
excretions. 

We have indeed alleged above, that oil is a matter fitted to in- 
vifcate the vegetable acid taken into the body ; but by that very 
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mixture the form of oil is changed, and lofes its fitnefs to be an 
invifcated matter. There is indeed another argument that might 
be employed in favor of the invifcating, and if you will, demul- 
cent, nature of oil. It has been obferved, and we have pointed 
it out above, that when an acrimony, in confequence of certain 
difeafes, prevails in the mats of blood, an abforption of the oil 
which has been formerly laid up in the adipofe membrane takes 
place ; and it is with great probability fuppofed, that in this, na- 
ture intends that the abforbed oil fliould cover the prevailing 
acrimony ; and this fuppofition prefumes that the oil is fitted for 
this purpofe. All this is probable ; but that it will apply to (how 
that the oil taken in by the moyth will a6l as a demulcent, is to 
me very doubtful. In the other cafe of abforption, there may be 
circumftances, both in the nature of the acrimony prevailing, and 
in the flate of the oil abforbed, which we do not know with any 
exactnefs. 

To conclude the fubject of the demulcent power of oil, I mull 
obferve, that the oil commonly prefent in the blood, or even co- 
piously introduced, is not a demulcent with refpect to fome acri- 
monies taken into the body. The vitriolic acid paries copioufly 
by the fkin in its acid flate when it cures the itch ; and the mu- 
riatic acid is found ready to irritate iflues and open ulcers : and 
we might give other inflances of acrid matters palling by various 
fecretions in their acrid flate, notwithstanding that a great deal 
of oil is at the fame time taken in. 

From thefe conliderations it feems probable, that the operation 
of demulcents in covering acrimony in the mafs of blood mult 
be very inconfiderable ; and therefore, that they do not allay 
coughing by covering that acrimony, which, exhaling from the 
lungs, and applied to the glottis, excites that uneafy motion* 
But it is certain, that che taking in of demulcents often allays 
coughing, and fufpends the repetition of it for fome time ; and 
this, without having recourfe to their operation in the mafs of 
blood, may be accounted for in another way. As coughing is 
ordinarily excited by a halitus or vapour of fome acrimony, 
arifing from the lungs, and irritating the very fenfible parts of 
the glottis and its neighbourhood ; fo by befmearing thefe parts 
with a demulcent matter, we may often avoid the irritation we 
fpeak of, and therefore the frequency of coughing. Accord- 
ingly, medicines perfectly mild and free from acrimony, but of 
considerable vifcidity, being fwallowed leifurely, fo that they 
may adhere to the fauces, anfwer thefe purpofes. 

After thefe general conliderations, I fhall offer a few remarks 
upon the particulars that have been employed ; leaving it to the 
practitioner to employ them or not as he fhall judge proper. 

ASPERI FOLIA E. 

SYMPHITUM. 

Some other of the afperi folise contain a portion of mucilagi- 
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nous matter; but it is not in common to the whole of the order, 
and I have let down two only that have been chiefly in ufe. 

The rooc of the fymphitutn gives out a large proportion of a 
mild mucilaginous juice, and perhaps iu larger proportion than 
almoftany other root ; and therefore, while mucilaginous mat- 
ters are retained in our lifts, I do not perceive why both the 
Britiih colleges have entirely omitted the fymphitum. It may 
be of fervice, as alleged, in diarrhceas and dyfenteries ; but that 
it has ever been of ufe in hsemoptyiis, for the reafons given 
above, I cannot admit. 

CYNOGLOSSUM. 

The root of this affords fo little mucilage, that it is not to be 
taken notice of on this account ; but it has been formerly confi- 
dered as having fomewhat of a narcotic quality, and its fenfible 
qualities might lead to a belief of it ; but trials made on purpofe 
to examine this have not at all confirmed it. 

MUCILAGINOSA. 

Thefe are the medicines efpecially trufted to in practice as de- 
mulcents ; and I have fet down the chief of them, which are the 
moft pure and fimple mucilages which nature affords. 
GUMMI ARABICUM. 

To this I have fubjoined the gummi cerasi, to fliow, that 
where it can be had in tolerable purity, it may be employed for 
every purpofe of the foreign gum Arabic. 

The gum Arabic is the mucilage moft univerfally employed, 
becaufe it can be introduced in the moll concentrated ftate, and 
therefore eafily in the largeft quantity ; and its demulcent qua- 
lities are fuppofed to be very confiderable. They are fuppofed 
to reach the bronchia?, and thereby to correct the acrimony that 
occafions coughing, and efpecially fuppofed to reach the urinary 
paffages, and there to cover any acrimony prevailing in the urine. 
This is a doctrine fo univerfally prevailing among phyficians, 
and fo generally followed in practice, that I had great difficulty 
in trufting my own judgment in admitting any doubts concern- 
ing it ; but after much reflection, the reafons employed ftill 
prevail with me, and perfuade mc, that even gum Arabic, as an 
internal demulcent, can be of no fervice beyond the alimentary 
canal. Befides the general reafoning above with refpect to this 
gum, the one taken from the quantity thrown in is of much 
weight with me. In common practice, hardly more than a few 
ounces are given in one day ; and what that can give of a muci- 
laginous quality to many pounds of ferofity, I leave my intelli- 
gent ready to judge. Still, however, it may net be thought 
enough to reafon a priori, and I fhould lay what experience has 
actually taught. What others may have obferved I cannot de- 
termine ; but, for myfelf, I can affert, that, iu innumerable trials, 
I have never obferved the effects of gum Arabic in the mafs of 
blood, or in the excretions derived from it. The moft frequent 
occafion for its ufe is in the ardor urin<e ; and in that I have 
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beea often difappointed, and have often found, that two pounds 
of water, or watery liqours, added to the drink, would be of 
more fervice than four ounces of gum Arabic taken in without 
fuch addition. 

TRAGACANTHA. 

After what I have now faid on the fubject of gum Arabic, I 
need not fay that the tragacanth, though more powerful as a mu- 
cilage, cannot be of any greater ufe as a demulcent. 

After thefe gums I have fet down the Amylum, as, with a lit- 
tle water, it forms a confiderable portion of mucilage ; and in 
this flate it may be of ufe in the great guts in the cafe of dyfen- 
tery, but its demulcent powers cannot be confiderable ; and even 
in the cafes of dyfentery might be better obtained, and with Id's 
trouble, from other fubitances. 

ICTHYOCOLLA. 

After the vegetable, I have here fubjoined the animal muci- 
lages, the moil powerful of which is the icthyocolla. This may 
afford an ui'eful medieine in the alimentary canal ; but that it 
goes farther I cannot admit of : and all the arguments I have 
employed above againft the power of demulcents, will, in my 
opinion, apply equally here. 

With reipect to this article, and to the one that follows the 
gelatines ex rebus animalibus , I would add, that there is another 
argument againft their retaining their mucilaginous quality in 
the blood-veffels and excretions, which is, that as animal tub- 
dances, from the nature of the animal ceconomy, they mult be 
conftantly approaching to a putrescent Hate, and in proportion to 
this, have their mucilaginous quality deftroyed. 
OLEOSA BLANDA. 

How far thefe can in any cafe prove demulcents, I cannot po- 
fitively determine ; but, in my introduction to this chapter, 
I have conlidered the matter as fully as I can, and need not re- 
peat any thing here. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

•■<4t>- 

ANT ACID A. 

J[ HAT there is almoft perpetually in the human fl^mach a 
quantity of acid of the nature of the vegetable acid from which 
it is derived, cannot, in my opinion, be doubted ; and that it is 
very often copioufly prefent here, every body knows. From 
thefe appearances, it might be fufpecled that a quantity of the 
fame acid might pal's unchanged into the mafs of blood, and be 
often prefent there. Dr. Boer/iaave, in writing his Aphorifms, 
feems to have been of this opinion, and mentions the fuppofed 
effects of an acid prevailing in the mafs of blood. But after- 
wards, on reflecting on the general tendency of the human ceco- 
comy to a putrefcent (late, he feems, in his chemittry, to have 
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deferted his former opinion ; and the fuppofition of an acid in 
the mafs of blood has been deferted by his followers, and indeed 
by every phyfician fince. The medicines, therefore, compre- 
hended under the title of this chapter, have been confidered as 
adapted only to the correction of acidity in the alimentary canal. 
Some years ago I ihould have been of this opinion, but fome 
late difcoveries have given me better inftrucYion. By the ana- 
lyfis of the urinary calculus by Scheele and Bergman, we are 
taught that this concretion is formed by an acid ; and Boerhaave's 
experiments fhow, that a matter fit to form fuch a concretion is 
conftantly prefent in the moll healthy urine, and ready to form 
fuch a concretion whenever a matter fit to favour its accretion is 
prefented to it. All this fliows, that the acid often copioufly 
taken in is not entirely deftroyed in the courfe of the circulation, 
but fubfifls, and is carried to the remoteft paffages. All this 
may make fome changes in our phyfiology of the fluids : but I 
am not ready to profecute this here, and can only at prefent 
make fome application to the pathology of the urinary calculus, 
and even this I cannot carry very far. I cannot fay what are the 
means of determining the different quantities of calculous mat- 
ter at different times prefent in the urine ; what are the various 
circumflances that determine its concretions ; and particularly, 
what are the caufes of the uneafinefs and pains that arife from 
calculi formed ; I find all this to be extremely difficult ; and I 
fhall not attempt to folve thefe, and perhaps fome other problems 
that might arii'e. 

I mult be fatisfied now with what feems to be enough for my 
purpofe ; which is, to obferve, what experience has ihown, that 
antacid and alkaline fubftances are what have given the molt cer- 
tain relief in the mod part of calculous cafes. 

This has been long ago known j and phyficians have very of- 
ten gone into the opinion, that the relief obtained in fuch cafes 
was by the medicines diffolving the concretions that had been 
formed in the kidneys or bladder ; and it is not yet abfolutely 
determined whether they ever do or not. I am indeed of opi- 
nion that they do not ; but it is by no means neceffary to deter- 
mine the queflion, as we allow it to be proper to employ them 
wherever they conveniently can be. In the mean time, it is 
enough for me to remark, that it is now fufficiently certain, that 
alkalines do not always difTolve the flones in the urinary paf- 
fages ; but, in many cafes, without diffolving the calculi, they 
certainly relieve the pain and uneafinefs which the prefence of 
the calculus occafions ; and therefore, upon every fuppofition, 
their employment is proper : and I proceed to what may be faid 
of the adminiftration of 

PARTICULAR ANTACIDS. 

I have fet down a pretty long lift ; but it is not neceffary to 
take much notice of each of the particulars. The 
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LAPIDES CALCARIyE. 

Creta, and the feveral testacce, are much of the fame nature, 
and are efpecially fitted for correcting the acidities of the prima 
viae, and for that purpofe may be ufed in large quantities ; and 
lb me have imagined, that by being joined with the acid of the 
llomach, they may become aflringent : but I have not obferved 
this ; and if it does ever happen, I believe it is a rare occur- 
rence. They fometimes feem to be of fervice in diarrhoea ; but 
this I impute not to their aflringent quality, but merely to their 
correcting acidity, which, by being mixed with the bile, had oc- 
cafioned the difeafe. 

The corallium and corallina are alkaline and abforbent ; but 
the prefent practice neglect them as unneceffary. 

The cornu cervi ustum is ftill retained in the lift of the Lon- 
don Difpenfatory ; but as it is the weakeft of all the abforbents, 
and has not fo far as I know, any peculiar virtues, I think it 
might have been omitted as it is by the Edinburgh college. 
MAGNESIA. 

This may be employed as an abforbent, as it does not differ in 
its chemical qualities from the others mentioned ; but in its me- 
dical, it differs from all others, as, when joined with a vegetable 
acid, and fuch as it commonly meets with in the human ftomach, 
it proves a laxative, operating much in the fame manner, though 
not fo ftrongly, as the magnefia glauber fait. 

The antacids hitherto mentioned are chiefly employed for cor- 
recting the acidities of the ftomach, and have not been common- 
ly employed in the cafes of calculi as mentioned above, though, 
upon our theory, they might be, and fometimes have been, with 
advantage. It would appear that they cannot be conveniently 
employed in fuch quantity as to abforb fo much acid as feems ne- 
ceffary to give fo entire relief in calculous cafes as is to be wifhed. 
It has therefore been found neceffary to have recourfe to the al- 
kaline falts ; and fuch I confider the impregnation of lime-water 
to be. This we have known in feveral inftances, when taken in 
large quantity, to be fufficient for the purpofe ; and with refpect 
to it, I have only to remark, that from many trials, the lime-wa- 
ter made from common lime-ftone is equally effectual, and ge- 
nerally more agreeable, than that made from a lime prepared 
from any of the teftacea. 

As there may be imperfections in preparing lime-water, and 
as it is frequently inconvenient to give it in fufficient quantity, fo 
practitioners have of late years depended upon the ufe of the pro- 
per alkaline falts ; and as I am perfuaded that thefe, from fever- 
al confiderations, are moft effectual in their cauflic ftate, fo I 
have frequently obferved the good effects of it in that ftate, ?s it 
has been commonly exhibited in what has been called ChitticPs 
medicine. This, however, has frequently failed ; and I impute 
its failure either to its not being properly administered, or to its 
not being given in fufficient quantity. 
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In order to relieve the uneafinefs arifmg from calculi, I know 
from much experience that it is neceflary that the alkaline reme- 
dy fhould be exhibited in confiderable quantity, and very con- 
ft'antly. But for this purpofe, on account of its acrimony, ic is 
not eafy to exhibit the pure alkali, unlefs fome imeafure is con- 
trived for covering it in the mouth and fauces. Such a meafure 
might be fuppofed to be the employing foap ; and I have accord- 
ingly found it, in fome cafes, employed with great advantage. 
But there are feveral incenveniencies that prevent the employ- 
ment of it in large quantity ; and though there might be means 
of obviating thefe, I do not inquire after them, as we have found 
another means of anfwering our purpofe that is commonly very 
effectual. This is done by faturating a pure fixed alkali with 
the aerial acid. This covers the acrimony, and any thing dif- 
agreeable in the alkali ; which therefore can be taken down into 
the ftomach in large quantity: and as this acid is readily fepa- 
rated by the acids fo conftantly prefent in the ftomach, it allows 
it to have all the effect in correcting the acidities of the ftomach 
that can be wifhed for, and has now been found by frequent ex- 
perience to relieve all the uneafmefs arifmg from calculi more 
certainly and more completely than any other remedy formerly 
tried. The apparatus and meafures neceflary in making this 
preparation are now fo commonly known, that I do not think it 
neceflary to infert them here. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ANTALKALINA. 

JnL AD it not been to give fome appearance of fyftem, and from 
my complaifance to Dr. Boerhaave, who treats de Morbis ex 
Alkali spontaneo y I fhould not have admitted of this chapter ; for 
I am well perfuaded, that no alkaline fait, in its feparate ftate, 
ever exifts in the blood-veflels of the living human body. The 
doctrine of Boerhaave, which I have juft mentioned, is, in al- 
moft every part of it, incorrect and erroneous, and leads to no 
occafion for the ufe of antalkalines j and the only occurrence 
that can require them is a very rare one, that of a pure alkali 
being thrown in by miftake or accident into the ftomach; and 
the means of taking off its irritation by acids is fufficiently obvi- 
ous ; only this farther to be remarked, that as the alkali, in any 
noxious quantity, cannot have been introduced without hurting 
the mouth, fauces, and sefophagus, fo it is always neceflary, in 
fuch cafes, along with the acids, to employ the large ufe of di- 
luents and demulcents. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

.<o>- 

A NT IS E PTI C A. 

1 HAT there is, in the animal ccconomy, a conftant tendency 
to putrefcency and putrefaction, is now admitted by every phyfi- 
cian. The complete putrefaction cannot, in any confiderable 
portion of the body, take place without extinguiihing life ; and 
therefore a competent putrefaction is not a difeafe of a living 
body that can be an object of practice. It is the tendency to 
it which, in any confiderable degree, produces various morbid 
diforders, and requires the utmoft fkifl of our art to prevent. By 
what fteps this tendency proceeds, and in what different degrees 
it may appear, we do not clearly understand ; and therefore, to 
this tendency, in all its feveral degrees, I have given the general 
name of putrefcency ; and the medicines fuited to moderate and 
correct this, I name Antifeptics, and have endeavored to enume- 
rate them in this chapter. 

The lift is taken from experiments made out of the body ; and 
even there they ihow their power to be in various degree, and 
manifeftly to be more or lefs fuited to application in the living 
body. But before proceeding to confider that, I muft obferve, 
that the ftate of putrefcency in the living body feems to be in dif- 
ferent conditions, and requiring therefore different remedies. 
The one I call the Acute, the other the Chronic Putrefcency. 
The firft attends febrile diforders of various kinds ; and, if I 
miftake not, appears, upon occafion, in fevers of every kind. The 
chemical condition of the fluids in this putrefcency, I do not pre- 
tend to determine with any clearnefs. But, in my First Lines , 
on the fubject of the Prognoflic in Fevers, I have endeavored to 
mark the various fymptoms by which what I judge the putref- 
cent ftate of the fluids may be afcertained, and to remedy which 
our antifeptic remedies are to be applied. 

The other fpecies of putrefcency, which I have called the 
Chronic, is, as I judge, what appears in fcurvy ; and altho' the 
nature and chemical ftate of the fluids in this difeafe are not well 
afcertained, yet I think it enough that, as the fymptoms of the 
difeafe are well known, and for the moil part characteriftically 
determined, I may fpeak of it as an object of the application of 
antifeptic remedies, Avhich are often employed in the cure of it 
with advantage. Of thefe, in particular, as enumerated in my 
catalogue, I would now proceed to fpeak ; but muft firft make a 
remark that muft in fome meafure correct the general fyftem. 

I have faid that one ftate of putrefcency is that which especial- 
ly accompanies febrile diforders ; but I believe that the fame ftate 
may occur without having any fever joined with it. We have 
feen feveral inftances in which numerous petechia have appeared 
on the furface of the body, without any fever appearing at the 
fame time ; but as with thefe petechia? there occurs a fetid breath 
Vol. II. Hh 
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and fpongy bleeding gums, thefe, with the petechia?, have been 
confidered as marks of a putrescent flate of the fluids. 

I have known one inftance which feems applicable to our pre- 
fent confideration : This was a woman who lived very conftantly 
upon vegetable aliment, and had not been expofed, fo far as could 
be judged, to any febrile or putrid contagion, was, without ieel- 
ing any other, diforder, affected with numerous petechia; over the 
whole furface of her body. After thefe had continued for fome 
days, without any fymptoms of fever, lhe was affected with fwel- 
led and bleeding gums, with fetid breath and much thirft ; and 
in the courfe of a week or two more, almoft every fymptom of a 
putrid fever came on, and in a few days proved fatal. 

Such cafes, with the petechial cafe above mentioned, feem to 
mow that the human fluids, without fever, and without the caufes 
of fcurvy having been applied, may run in a putrefcent ftate ; and 
whether this cafe may be confidered as -a peculiai ftate of putref- 
cency, I dare not determine, but am much difpofed to think it not 
much different from the others ; and that, indeed, tho' different 
by its caufes, it is much the fame with the febrile putrefcency. 

Having thus afcertained thefe different ftates as well as I can, 
I proceed to give fome remarks on 

PARTICULAR ANTISEPTICS. 
SALES ACIDI. 

Thefe are univerfally antifeptic, and may be employed in all 
cafes of putrefcency. The foffil acids have not been employed 
in fcurvy with any advantage ; and the reafon is obvious, as that 
difeafe requires a change in the animal fluid, which we have 
fhown above does not admit of an union with thefe foflil acids. 
It is therefore that in this difeafe the vegetable acids, as capable 
of fuch union, are more univerfally proper, and are accordingly- 
employed with certain fuccefs. — In the febrile putrefcency, a 
foffil acid, particularly the vitriolic, has been very generally em- 
ployed ; and whether from its concentrated ftate it has any ad- 
vantage, I cannot determine : but as it does not unite with the 
animal fluid, and is even limited in the quantity in which it can 
be exhibited, I am perfuaded that the vegetable acid, both by the 
union it can form with the animal fluid, and by the large quanti- 
ty in which it may be given, will be the moft effectual. 

Whether as antifeptics there is any difference between the na- 
tive acid of vegetables, and the fermented acid in vinegar, may 
be a queftion. I am difpofed to think, that in cafes of febrile 
putrefcency, the latter may be generally ufeful, and perhaps more 
fit than the former ; but in cafes of fcorbutic putrefcency, I am 
pretty certain that the native acid, for reafons already given, will 
be always the moft ufeful : but the former, as approaching more 
to an alimentary matter, muft be fitter in the cafe of fcurvy. 
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SALES ALKALINI. 
TUM FIXI TUM VOLATILIS. 

Experiments out of the body mow thatthefe alkalines are truly 
analeptic powers ; but at the fame time it is equally well known 
that they are constantly imbued with fuch an acrimony that they 
cannot by themfelves be introduced into the body without acting 
more by their ftimulant than by their antifeptic powers. The 
volatile alkali may fometimes be an ufeful remedy in putrid fe- 
vers ; but it cannot, asfome have imagined, be given more free- 
ly on account of its antifeptic powers, as it can never be given 
largely enough to have any effect by thefe qualities. 

SALES NEUTRI VEL TERRESTRIS. 

Thefe faline matters, by experiments out of the body, are ma- 
nifellly antifeptic ; but how far applicable in cafes of morbid pu- 
trefcency, we are very doubtful. As, in my opinion, fcurvy con- 
fifts in a preternaturally faline ftate of the blood, fo I would 
judge that every addition of faline matter muft be in fome mea- 
fure hurtful, and therefore that they are not anywife admiflible 
in this dil'eafe. 

In the cafe of febrile putrefcency, no fuch objection lies againft 
their ufe ; and they are commonly employed in fevers, both for 
their refrigerr it and antifeptic powers. The former purpofe is 
often obtained by their operation on the ftomach ; but that their 
refrigerant power renders them antifeptic is very doubtful. But 
however that may be, I am perfuaded that in any quantity in 
which they can be taken into the body, their antifeptic powers 
in the blood-veffels can never be considerable. An ounce of ni- 
tre exhibited in divided dofes in the courfe of twenty-four hours 
can have very little effect; on a fermentation going on in the whole 
mafs of blood, or in the ferofity, confifting at leaft of fifteen 
pounds of fluid. 

PLANTARUM PARTES ACIDAE. 

This need not have been inferted after the general title cf 
Acida ; but it was not amifs to point out, that the native acid of 
vegetables is the antifeptic that can be employed in the largeft 
quantity; and for a reafon given above, is, I believe, adapted to 
every fpecies of fcurvv. 

OLERA ACESCENTIA. 

As thefe can be introduced largely as an aliment, they are 
found to be the moft powerful and effectual antifeptics that can 
be employed in fcurvy. 

As I am perfuaded that the moft certain means of obviating 
fcurvy is by filling the blood vefiels with acefcent matter, fo I 
long ago gave my opinion, that Sugar and Honey, much em- 
ployed in diet, might be a means of preventing the difeafe ; and 
my opinion on this fubject gave the firft hint to Dr. Macbride 
for his propofing the employment of malt. I am not indeed cer- 
tain that fugar, in its purely faline ftate, will fo readily enter in- 
to the compofition of the animal fluid as a farinaceous matter, 
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which befides fugar, contains a quantity of other alimentary fub- 
fiance ; but I ft ill maintain, that the infufioa of malt, which has 
been found to be fo falutary, has its virtues chiefly depending 
upon the fugar it contains. 

PLANTAE SILIQUOSAEET ALLIACEAE. 

Why I put thefe together will be obvious from what is faid of 
them above. Both thefe orders of plants, by experiments out 
of the body, ihew an antifeptic power, and may be fuppofed to 
have more or lefs of the fame when taken into the blood ; and 
even upon that footing have their ufe in fcurvy ; but their an- 
tifeptic powers are not confiderable ; and I am of opinion, that 
in any quantities in which they can be taken in, except it be in 
fuch quantity as can be employed as alimentary, and be at the 
fame time directed to an acefcent fermentation, they cannot be 
conlidered as powerful antifeptica : and I hold the moft acrid 
Cub Uances of the orders mentioned to be tfpecially ufeful in 
fcurvy, by their promoting the excretions cf putrefcent matter 
by perfpiration and urine. 

ASTRINGENTIA. 

In experiments out of the body, thefe are found to be power- 
ful antifeptics ; but I do net find that they can be taken into the 
body in fuch quantity as to be internally of much ftrvice. They 
have been frequently employed in the cafe of fcurvy ; but their 
effects have never appeared to be confiderable : and I am cf opi- 
nion that they {hould not occupy the place of more powerful 
remedies. AMARA. 

I have to fay much the fame thing of thefe as I have faid of 
the aftringentia ; and they have never been found very ufeful in 
obviating or preventing fcurvy. In cafes, however, of afebrile 
putrefcency, commonly attended with a confiderable debility, 
they may poffibly, by their tonic powers, have their ufe. 

I am led to this in coniidering the Peruvian bark, which I 
comprehend under the title of Amara. This bark is well known 
to practitioners to be highly ufeful in ail cafes of febrile putref- 
cency, when it is employed in fufficient quantity. — Whether, 
however, its effects are to be afcribed to its tonic or to peculiar 
antifeptic powers, I cannot certainly determine ; but 1 am dif- 
pofed to think that the former opinion is the befl founded j 
which, however, need not prevent practitioners, either in the 
cafe of fever or fcurvy, from employing its antifeptic power as 
far as they may think proper. 

The benefit received from it in fcurvy has never been remark- 
able ; and 1 fhould fay the fame thing of it that I faid above of 
aftringents, that it ihould never occupy the place of more ef- 
fectual remedies. 

Whether, in cafes of fever, any other tonic medicine might be 
employed in place of the bark, does not feem yet to be deter- 
mined by proper experiments ; but it certainly deferves to be 
confidered when, upon occafion, the bark may be wanting. 
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AROMATICS, 

And their effential oils, are fet down here, as being certainly, 
in experiments out of the bod)', antifeptic ; but I am of opinion 
that they cannot, upon account of their ftimulant and heating 
power, be admitted as medicines in any cafes of putrefcency, 
except that in certain cafes of gangrene they may be externally 
employed. 

CAMPHORA. 

The various and Angular power of this we have taken notice 
of above ; but there are none of its powers more remarkable 
than its antifeptic ; and though for its ufe in this way it can 
hardly be given in large quantity, I am clearly of opinion, that 
in all cafes of putrid fever, where it can be on any account ad- 
mitted, it ought always, with a view to its antifeptic power, be 
employed as largely as poffible. In cafes of external putrefcency 
its ufe has often been moft beneficial. 

GUMMI RESINAE. 

I have fet down thefe in the lift of antifeptics, as they prove 
manifeftly fuch in experiments out of the body ; but there is 
the fame objection to their internal ufe as I made with refpecTt 
to the aromatics. Their ftimulant cannot be compenfated by 
their antifeptic powers. 

Their external ufe I leave to be judged of by the furgeons ; 
but I believe it has been more frequently employed than it ought 
to have been. 

The other articles of the catalogue of antifeptics, that is Cro- 
cus, Contrayerva, Valerian, and Opium, are all fet down here up- 
on the fame footing as the laft article of Gummi Refin?e ; and 
that is, from their being found in experiments, out of the body, 
to be in lb me meafure antifeptic ; but none of them are fo consi- 
derably or powerfully fuch as to prom if e being of much ufe in 
cafes of morbid putrefcency. 

VINUM ET LIQUORES FERMENTATI. 

After what 1 have faid above of the ufe of acids and acefcents, 
I need hardly have inferted this article j but it cannot be amifs 
to repeat, that the plentiful ufe of weak fermented liquors of all 
kinds are moft certain means both of obviating and curing fcurvy. 

I have here fet down Alcohol, as certainly one of the moft 
powerful antifeptics known : but as we cannot eafily diveft it of 
its ftimulant power, it is very doubtful if it ever can be employ- 
ed as an antifeptic in cafes of morbid putrefcency. 

There are, however, cafes of putrefcency attended with very 
great debility ; and whether in fuch cafes the alcohol properly 
diluted can be employed in place of wine and bark, may be 
doubtful ; but in cafes where either of thefe are wanting, or can- 
not be eafily obtained, I am perfuaded that the diluted alcohol 
may be ufe fully employed. 

EVACUANTIA. 

Having now confidered the feveral medicines which are fup- 
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pofed to change the flate and condition of the fluids, I proceed 
to confider thofe which excite and promote the evacuation of 
them. 

In this I do not find it neceffary to confider evacuations in ge- 
neral, and therefore thefe made by blood-letting, buttering, or 
other fuch ; and am only to confider thefe evacuations which are 
produced by exciting and promoting thofe which nature has in- 
stituted. 

With refpeft to thefe I might obferve, that the evacuation may 
be produced in two ways ; that is, either by medicines which 
change the ftate of the fluids fo as to fit and difpofe them to pafs 
off more copioufiy by certain fecretions, or by medicines which, 
internally or externally are applied to excretories, from which 
we propofe to excite a more copious excretion. Thefe differ- 
ent meafures, however, we do not propofe to confider here, as 
we think it will be more properly done when we are to confider 
the feveral particular evacuations to be treated of. We proceed 
then to confider the particular evacuations and evacuants, arrang- 
ing them as they occur a capite ad calcem ; that is, confidering 
firft thofe made from the fuperior parts, and afterwards thofe 
from the inferior. This arrangement has no particular advan- 
tages ; but no better offers itfeli at prefent. 

I begin therefore with the Errhines. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
ERRHINA. 



J. HESE are medicines which procure a difcharge from the 
nofe, fometimes of a mucous, and fometimes of a thinner fluid ; 
but which in both cafes we fuppofe to proceed from the mucous 
follicles of the Schneiderian membrane upon the internal furface 
of the nofe, and of the cavities adjoining to it. 

This evacuation is fometimes procured without any fneezing, 
but frequently attended with it. This however implies no dif- 
ference but merely that of ftronger or weaker ftimulus in the me- 
dicine employed. The fneezing that occurs may have particu- 
lar effects by the concuffion it occafions ; but it does not vary the 
evacuation induced by the medicine, excepting that with fneez- 
ing there is commonly a larger evacuation produced. 

This evacuation often goes on further than to reftorc the na- 
tural evacuation when it had been interrupted ; but it commonly 
goes further, and increafes the evacuation beyond its ufual mea- 
sure ; and that not only for fome time after the medicine has been 
applied, but alfo for fome following days. 

This evacuation not only empties, but alfo produces a larger 
excretion from the mucous follicles of the Schneiderian mem- 
brane : but, agreeable to the laws of the circulation, this muft 
produce an afflux of fluids from the neighbouring veffels, and in. 
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fome meafure empty thefe. By this it often relieves rheumatic 
congeftions in the neighbouring mufcles, and particularly thofe 
in which the tooth-ach often confifts. 

But not only the more nearly adjoining mufcles are thus re- 
lieved, but the effe&s may extend further to the whole of the 
branches of the external carotid ; and we have known mftances 
of head-achs, pains of the ear, and ophthalmias, cured or reliev- 
ed by the ufe of errhines. How far their effeas may extend, 
cannot be exi'.aiy determined ; but it is probable that they may 
operate more or lefs on the whole veflels of the head, as even a 
branch of the internal carotid paffes into the nofe : and indepen- 
dent of this, it is not improbable that our errhines may have 
been of ufe in preventing apoplexy and palfy ; which at leaft is 
to be attended to fo far, that whenever any approach to thefe dif- 
eafes is fufpe&ed, the drying up of the mucous difcharge lhould 
be attended to, and, if poffible, reftored. 

Thefe are the efTe&s of an increafed difcharge from the nofe : 
and we are to fay next how they are to be obtained, which is to 
be done by flimulants applied to the internal furface of the nofe ; 
and I have fet down a lilt of fuch as may be employed. Thefe 
differ only by the degree of acrimony they poffefs ; and I have 
endeavoured to arrange them accordingly : but I could not poffi- 
bly do this with much accuracy. " 
3 BETA. 

This is of no great power, but I have fet it down ; as from the 
time of Galen to the prefent it has been marked by many writers 
as an ufeful errhine : but in my trials, the juice muffed up the 
nofe gave no large or durable evacuation. 

BETONICA. MARJORANA. 

Thefe by themfelves have not much power as errhines ; and 

I believe the power they have is in common to them with many 

others of the verticillated plants ; and they feem to be only ufeful, 

bv diffufing and giving an agreeable odour to the other errhines. 

y ASARUM. 

This is to be confidered hereafter as an emetic and purgative, 
and here only as an errhine, in the lift of which it has been long 
reckoned ; and I truly find it to be one of the moft ufeful and 
convenient. In large dofes it is very powerful and fometimes 
too violent ; but in more moderate dofes, not exceeding a lew 
grains, and repeated for feveral evenings together, it may be 
employed to procure a pretty large watery difcharge from the 
nofe ; and which fometimes continues for feveral days together. 
By this it has the general effeas of errhines above mentioned, 
and particularly has proved very ufeful in tooth-ach and ophthal- 



mias. 



It is properly the bafis of the pulvis fternutatonus ol our col- 
leges • but I judge the London college have added too large a 
proportion of the cephalic plants, which rendeis the dofe of the 
chief ingredient, the afarum, bv much more bulky than conve- 
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nient; and that the Edinburgh college have given a compofitioia 
much more convenient for a proper exhibition. I find that three 
grains of afarum is a proper dofe ; and that four grains of the 
whole powder makes a convenient fnufF. 
NICOTIANA. 
This, as commonly prepared forperfons who amufe themfelves 
by fnuffing, I find may, with people unaccuftomed with it, be con- 
veniently enough employed as an errhine. It will be of differ- 
ent force with different perfons ; but in a moderate dofe it is 
never violent with any. Repeated once a-day, it may, like the 
afarum, continue a difcharge for fome time ; but repetition is 
ready to diminifh its power, and render it ufelefs. I obferved 
above, that even in people accuftomed to fnuffing, it has different 
effects in producing more or lefs of a difcharge from the nofe : 
and from my own experience, I am led to repeat here, that 
whenever the difcharge has been confiderable, the laying afide 
fnuffing, and therefore fufpending that difcharge, may have very 
bad effects. 

EUPHORBIUM. 
Here I enter upon the mention of the more acrid errhines, 
and I believe the euphorbium is one that is the moft fo : but be- 
fore mentioning the precautions neceffary in the ufe of it, and 
feveral others that might be added, I rauft obferve that the more 
acrid errhines, even in moderate dofes, are ready to inflame the 
internal furface of the nofe, and often to a confiderable degree ; 
and this is often communicated not only to the immediately ad- 
joining parts, but to the whole branches of the external carotid, 
fo that the whole of the teguments of the head are affected with 
confiderable fwelling. Thefe effeas, by being at the fame time 
attended with haemorrhagy from the nofe, and violent freezings, 
may have very mifchievous effects ; and it is very feldom that 
they ever anfwer any purpofe of medicine. It is therefore my 
opinion that they fhould never be employed in dofes that may 
have the confequences mentioned. Whether they are ever to 
be employed in leffer dofes I am doubtful. I have feen fome in- 
ftances of megrims, ophthalmias, and particularly tooth-achs, cur- 
ed by the violent operation of errhines ; but I never thought it 
fafe to imitate the practice. 

It is poffible that, employed in very moderate dofes, thev may 
increafe the power, and render more permanent the effects of 
the afarum or of tobacco ; and I have fometimes thought that 
they anfwered this purpofe : but it is the white hellebore only 
that I have employed to the quantity of one grain to half a drachm 
of the freezing powder. I have fometimes tried the euphorbium, 
but it is liable to be violent even in very fmall quantities. 

There is one fternutatory fometimes employed by the vulgar 
of this country, and that is the fuccis radicis iridis roftratis ; 
but as the juice is fnuffed up the nofe, the dofe of it cannot be 
well meafured ; and I have frequently found the effeas of it 
very violent. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SIALAGOGA. 

£ OR the fake of comprehending the laft article, I have thought 
it neceflary to employ the general title, while, with refpect to 
the others, I could not diflingnifh them as acting more upon the 
mucous lollicles than upon the fall vary glands. It anfwers our 
purpofe very well to diftinguilh the fialagoga as applied exter- 
nally to the excretories from which the evacuation is to be pro- 
duced, or as they are applied internally, and operating, as fup- 
pofed, on the date of the fluids to be poured out. 

The medicines externally applied, are, lor obvious reafons, 
named MalUcatories. They have frequently, and properly 
enough, been called Apophlegmatizonta ; but 1 did not employ 
the term, becaufe it comprehends, without diftinction, both the 
crrhin.es and external fialagogues. 

The latter, which I am to fpeak of now, are certain acrid fub- 
ftances, which applied to the internal furface of the mouth, ft. imu- 
late the excretories of faliva and mucus opening there ; or as 
nature has ordered, that upon any acrid matter being applied to 
the fenfible parts of the tongue, or internal furface of the mouth, 
that a quantity of faliva and mucus mould be poured out to walh 
it oft", or to obviate its effects ; fo by this, as well as by an appli- 
cation to the excretories, an evacuation is produced, and cum- 
monly a much larger than can be produced by any application of 
errhines. 

This evacuation, however, operates in a manner very analo- 
gous to that of the errhines. By their emptying the ialivary 
glands and mucous follicles, they produce an afflux of fluids 
from all the neighbouring veffels, and which is upon occalion ex- 
tended, as we alledged the evacuation of errhines to be, to the 
whole branches of the external carotid. By this it will be read- 
ily underltood that our mafticatories may relieve rheumatic con- 
geflions, not only in the neighbouring parts, as in the cafe of 
tooth-ach, but alio congeflions or inflammatory difpcfition in any 
part of the fyflem of the external carotid. 

The means that may be employed for the purpofe are many ; 
and indeed every one that can prove acrid or heating to the 
tongue or internal furface of the mouth. I have fet down a lift 
marking the angelica as mild and agreeable ; the imperatoria, as 
one more acid, or as more acrid flill, the pyrethrum, which there- 
fore is commonly employed. I need not profecute the pointing 
out and conlidcring others ; and have only to mention, that I 
have found none more effectual, though not marked in my lift, 
than a bit of frefh horfe-radiih root held in the mouth, and chew- 
ed a little there. 

Thefe are the external fialagogues ; and I mull next treat of 
the internal, of which the only example is the celebrated 

Vol. II. I i 
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HYDRARGYRUS. 

This I ftiall often fpeak of under the appellations of Quickfil- 
ver and Mercury ; but thefe terms are now fo commorly e mploy- 
ed and underflood that I am in no danger of being miftakcn. I 
lhall treat of this medicine as fully as I can, as it is one of the 
mod ufeful and univerfal medicines known ; and it has indeed, 
on that account, been the fubjeel of much difcuffion and writing : 
but as I judge much of this to be fupcrfluous, I am to endeavour 
to bring the matter into the mod concife andfimple view pofftble. 

Quickfilver in its native, and as we commonly fpeak, its run- 
i.irg (late, is, I am perfuaded, a perfectly inert fubftance, with 
refpecl to the human body. About fixty years ago, upon the au- 
thoritv of Dr. Dover, the author of the Ancient Physician's 
Legacy, crude quickfilver was brought into frequent, and even 
falhionable ufe : and I knew many inftances in which it was em- 
ployed very largely, and for a long time : but upon the moft fair 
and ftrict examination that I could make, it never had any fen- 
fible effects, or cured any one difeafe. 

Since that time it has hardly ever been employed in practice, 
except upon the fuppofition that by its weight it may overcome 
lbme ftriclures or obftructions in the inteftinal canal. But the 
theory of this has been miftaken ; and I have never known, in. 
feveral inftances of its employment, nor have I heard of, any 
inftances of its fuccefs in practice. 

To render quickfilver therefore a6live with refpect to the hu- 
man body, fome changes in its chemical ftate, or fome additions 
to its fubftance, are found to be neceffary. What are the vari- 
ous means of rendering it thus active, I (hall endeavor to afcer- 
tain hereafter : But as I am difpoltd to judge that the effects of 
it, in all its active ftates, however various, are always very much 
or nearly the fame, I fliall begin fir ft with confidering thefe. 

Univerfally mercury in its active ftate feems to be a ftimulus 
to every fenfible and moving fibre of the body to which it is im- 
mediately applied ; and in confequence, it is particularly a fti- 
mulus to every excretory of the fyftem to which it is externally 
or internally applied. Befides its noted effects upon the excre- 
tories of the faliva, it feems to operate upon the whole of thofe 
of the alimentary canal. It prove3 often diuretic ; and I have 
particular proofs of its reaching and acting upon the organs of 
perfpiration. 

Although it may fometimes operate more upon certain excre- 
tories than upon others, it may be prefumed, that when any tole- 
rable quantity is thrown into the body, it is in part diftributed 
over the whole ; and therefore its medicinal effect is, that it is 
the moft univerfal aperient and deebftruent known : and to how 
many cafes of difeafe this operation may be applicable, will be 
fufficiently obvious. 

But before going further, I would allege, that the effects we 
mention of its producing evacuations depend entirely upon the 
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ftimulus given to the excretories, and not at all to any change 
produced in the ftate of the fluids. This indeed is not the com- 
mon opinion, but I am difpofed to maintain my own ; as upon 
many occafions of mercury thrown into the body very largely, 
I have found no difference in the appearance of the Mate of the 
blood drawn out of the veins. From the ftimulus given by mer- 
cury to the whole fyftem, I have always found the blood putting 
on the fame appearance that it does in inflammatory difeafes ; 
and particularly, I have not obferved any circumftance that im- 
plies any diminution of its ordinary confidence. 

It has been the common opinion that mercury diminifhes the 
confidence of the blood, and very much increafes its fluiditv ; 
but no evidence or proof of this as a fact, that I know of, has> 
been produced : and I believe it has been taken up upon miftaken 
facts, and fupported by a theory which feems to me to be with- 
out foundation. This theory, however, has been fo common 
and fo univerfal, that I judge it neceffury for me to fliow it to 
be falfe ; and I do it upon the following confiderations. 

Befides the general objections that I have made above to the 
doctrine of the attenuantia and incidentia, the particular applica- 
tion of mercury to the purpofe feems to be very ill founded. It 
has been fuppofed that the fpecific gravity of the particles of 
mercury might give it more than ufual force in dividing the co- 
herent portions of our fluids : But if it is attended to, that as 
the particles of all bodies, by being divided, have their furfaces 
fo much enlarged, in proportion to their quantity of matter, that 
the refiftance to their paffage through other fluids is fo much in- 
creafed, that the heavieft of bodies, gold, can be fo divided as 
to be fufpended in water ; and though we cannot precifely deter- 
mine how much the particles of mercury may be divided in its 
different preparations, yet it may be confidently prefumed, that 
in all of them they are fo much divided as to take off entirely 
the effect of their gravity. 

I know that a grain of corrofive fublimate may be divided in 
eight ounces of water, fo that a portion of it may be rendered 
fenfible in every drop of that water. There is therefore no pro- 
bability of mercury acting upon the fluids by its fpecific gravity. 
Whether, however, by its chemical qualities, it may not have ef- 
fects on the ftate of our fluids, I cannot be fo pofitive in main- 
taining ; and muft candidly own that its effects in the fcurvy 
feem to point out fome effects of it upon the mafs of blood. But 
however it may be in this fpecial cafe, I am perfuaded ftill from 
what we have faid above, and from many circumftances we (hall 
hereafter mention, I conclude that the chief effects of mercurial 
medicines are to be afcribed to their general ftimulus of the fyf- 
tem, and efpecially to their ftimulating the various excretories 
of it. 

I have obferved that mercury may, by the circumftances of 
the conftitution, or perhaps by the nature of the preparation em- 
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ployed, be determined to pnfs off rather by one excretory than 
another : hut in this there is nothing more remarkable than its 
very conftant tendency to pafs off by the falivary excretion. It 
difcovers this fo readily, that unlefs diverted by art to another 
excretion, a very fmall quantity of it will always take this courfe. 

This determination gives a problem which has always been 
confidered as a principal one in the confideration of mercury ; 
and the folution of it has been varioufly attempted. The fpeci- 
fie gravity has been again hern employed ; and upon the fuppo- 
fition of its retaining the direct line in which it is impelled, it 
is fuppofed that it will thereby be more certainly determined to 
the veffels of the head : but as we do not admit of the effect of 
the fpecific gravity, fo we fay, that though it were admitted, the 
application of it here is not founded on a correct anatomy, and 
that the whole of the reafoning on this fubject is manifeftly fri- 
volous. 

I believe that from every confideration, the mechanical ope- 
ration of mercury will be readily deferted ; and we muff feek 
for the folution of our problem from chemical confiderations, 
which, however, I find to be attended with much difficulty. 

The fuppofition of its diflblving the blood in fuch a manner as 
to render it particularly fit and difpofed to pafs off more copi- 
oufly by the falivary glands, cannot, after what we have fa id 
above againft the diflblving power in general, be anywife admit- 
ted ; and we muft Hill therefore feek for another folution of our 
problem. I fhall here offer a conjecture on the fubject ; but as 
a conjecture only I allow it to be received. 

I luppofe that mercury has a particular difpofition to unite 
with ammoniacal falts ; and an ammoniacal fait increafing the 
folubility of corrofive fublimate is to me flrongly in proof of this. 
In illuflration of it, I would obferve, that the union of mercury 
with the ammoniacal fait of the ferofity, explains well why mer- 
cury is fo much difpofed, and more univerfally than any other 
fubftance we know of, to pafs off by the various excretories of 
the body. At the fame time, if we can allow, what is very pro- 
bable, that ammoniacal falts pafs off by the falivary glands more 
copioufly than by any other excretion. We fhall find a reafon 
why mercury, affociated with fuch ammoniacal fait, will readily 
pafs to the falivary glands ; and being thus applied to their ex- 
cretories, will produce the falivation that fo readily happens. 

I have thus attempted a folution of the problem propofed, but 
muft obviate fome objections that feem to arife to my doctrine. 
The fsetor of the breath attending falivation is fuppofed to fhow 
that fome putrid diffolution of the fluids has taken place : but 
however we may account for that faetor, we muft ftill maintain 
from what we have faid above, that there is no fuch general pu- 
trefcency taking place. And I muft add here, that there is not 
only no fymptoms of putrefcency in the other parts of the fluids 
appearing during the time of the higheft falivation, but that mer- 
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cury has no tendency to induce any fuch ftate appears to me 
from hence, that when the body has been long and largely 
drenched with mercury, as foon as the irritation of this ceafes, 
there is not the fmalleft fymptom of putrefcency, or of any ten- 
dency to it, appears in the ftate of the fluids, which on the con- 
trary immediately appear in their molt natural and perfect ftate. 
The fetor, therefore, attending falivation, muft be referred to 
fome operation upon the faliva itfelf ; upon which I might per- 
haps offer a conjeclui-e, but do not incline to offer any more of 
that kind. 

However it may be, I think it is probable that the operation 
of mercury is almoft entirely in the mouth ; and it is proper to 
obferve, that the bufinefs commonly proceeds in this manner. 
The operation of the mercury is always firft perceived by a dis- 
agreeable tafte in the mouth, which is commonly fuch as if fome 
preparation of copper had been applied to it. This is always 
attended with fome degree of rednefs and fwelling in the gums 
and other parts of the mouth. As thefe fymptoms increafe, the 
faliva flows more copioufly ; and commonly thefe fymptoms of 
irritation, and the largenefs of the falivation, are in proportion 
to one another ; fo that there can be no doubt that the flow of 
faliva depends upon an irritation applied to the excretories of 
that fluid : and though we fhould not be able to explain the 
whole of the phenomena attending it, we have no occafion to 
feek for any other caufe of the excretion produced. 

After thefe remarks upon the operation of mercury, we are 
led to fpeak of its effects in curing difeafes ; and here nothing 
more remarkable prefents itfelf than its peculiar power in curing 
the venereal difeafe. How it is peculiarly adapted to this, it is 
difficult to explain ; and the explanation has been attempted in 
different ways. 

Some ingenious men have thought that mercury is an anti- 
dote to the poifon which occafions the difeafe ; and though they 
have not brought any evidence in proof of this, they have fhown 
that other explanations are fo unsatisfying that we are in a man- 
ner obliged to have recourfe to this ; and I have lately met with 
fome faefs that are very favourable to the luppofition A phyfi- 
cian took a quantity of matter from a venereal chancre, and 
mixing it with a quantity of PlencPs gummy folution of mercury, 
he applied this mixture to a found perfon, but could not find 
that it produced either a chancre or any other fyphilitic fymp- 
tom. This may feem to afford fome conclufion ; but as 1 am 
not acquainted with the circumftances of the experiment, nor 
have any account of its being repeated with attention, I cannot 
admit of any conclufion from it ; both becaufe it is very poflible 
that the gummy folution might render the mercury inert, with- 
out making any change in the nature of it, and becaufe it is ftill 
liable to all the objections that can be made to the operation of 
an antidote. 
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With refpecl: to this, not to mention the difficulties which oc- 
cur in explaining the application of the antidote to the poifon, I 
think it neceffary only to offer one confide ration ; which is that 
if mercury be an antidote to the venereal poifon, the cure of the 
difeafe mould be always more or lefs readily finilhed, according 
to the quantity of mercury thrown into the body : and confider- 
ing how univerfally the poifon is diffufed, it fliould feem that a 
pretty large quantity of mercury mould always be neceffary ; 
but practitioners will hardly allow that either of thefe circum- 
ftances conftantly take place, and we maintain that the mult 
aftive preparations are moft fpeedy in curing the difeafe. 

Whether corroftve fublimate be always the molt proper reme- 
dy may be doubtful j but we maintain, that in many inftanccs it 
cures the difeafe by a fmaller quantity of mercury than can be 
done by any other preparation, though the latter introduces the 
mercury in much larger proportion. This, to me, renders it 
very probable, and almolt certain, that mercury does not cure 
the difeafe by being an antidote to the poifon, but in fome other 
way, whether we can explain this or not. 

The moft ipecious argument in favour of mercury's being an 
antidote, is its being applied to parts of the body in which the 
venereal poifon is accumulated more largely, and its proving 
readily a cure of the local difeafe. This appears efpecially in 
the cafe of chancres, which are readily cured by the immediate 
application of mercury to them ; but this does not afford a»con- 
clufion ; for mercury in like manner cures many ulcerations in 
which no venereal poifon is fufpeeled. And if any body fhould 
imagine that mercury cures thofe ulcerations by its being an an- 
tidote to the poifon they contain, fuch an imagination muft be 
corrected, when it is confidered that balfams, and more certainly 
copper, will anfwer the purpofe of curing thofe ulcerations as 
well as mercury. The cure of chancres therefore, by the appli- 
cation ot mercury, does not neceffarily infer its power as an an- 
tidote ; nor do I know any other arguments that can be adduced 
in favour of luch an opinion. 

It was however obferved above, that the chief reafon for fup- 
pofing that mercury cured by being an antidote, was, that no other 
good explanation was given how it otherwife cured the difeafe. 
But it is incumbent on us to obviate a conclufion we do not ad- 
mit of; and therefore, that we fliould attempt a difficult problem, 
which is, to explain here in what manner mercury does cure the 
venereal difeafe. We are well perfuaded that it dots it by in- 
creafing the excretions, by which the poifon is thrown out of the 
body. In fupport of this opinion weobferve, that we have not 
known any inftance of the difeafe being cured without an excre- 
tion taking place. It feems commonly to be efpecially by the 
mouth ; but we always obferve, that this excretion is attended 
with fome degree of inflammation of the mouth ; and common- 
ly it is fo much as to affect the whole fyftem, fo as to induce ia 
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it a phlogiftic diathefis. This mark of mercury's ftimulating 
the whole fyflem, with what was faid above of its affecting the 
whole excretories, will fufficiently mow, that in its ordinary ope- 
ration, by its promoting all the excretions, it may thereby evacu- 
ate every poifon that (hall happen to be prefent in the mafs of 
blood, and may thereby entirely cure the venereal difeafe. We 
have faid that its chief and mofi: evident operation feems to be 
in the mouth ; but I hold this to be neceffary only to ihow, that 
mercury, in an active (late, has been introduced into the body: 
and it does not neceffarily imply that the venereal poifon paffes 
out of the body more readily by the excretories of the faliva than 
by any other courfe ; for when a lalivation is excited, there is at 
the 'lime time marks of the other excretions being excited: and 
practitioners now know very well, that by a longer continuance 
ol the other excretions, the difeafe may be cured without faliva- 
tion ; and if there are inftances of falivation's being more effec- 
tual than any other meafure, it may imply no more than that, in 
certain cafes, a larger quantity of evacuation is neceffary than in 
certain others. 

That lalivation alone is often not fufneient, I have this proof. 
— In a venereal patient, a fmall quantity of mercury very fud- 
denly excited a copious falivation, and which continued to be 
very copious for many days after. By this the fymptoms were 
in fome meafure relieved ; but foon after the falivation ceafed, 
and mercury was not farther exhibited, but the fymptoms re- 
turned with as much violence as they had fhown before; and it 
was only by a nice management that mercury, exhibited and 
employed for a long time, entirely cured the difeafe. I have 
had alio feveral inftances, in the ufe of mercury, when falivation 
happened to arife and continue for fome time, without the cure 
being advanced in proportion to thofe fits of falivation. It is 
my opinion, that it is the due continuance of the excretions be- 
ing increafed that affords the moft certain cure of the difeafe. 
This leads to confider the queftion, if the difeafe is to be cured 
by evacuation, why other evacuations, however diligently em- 
ployed, does not cure the difeafe as well as thofe by mercury? 
The anfwer to this may be, that all other evacuations are partial 
only : they may largely diminifh the quantity of the fluids, but 
they draw them off by one way only, and without being attend- 
ed with any general increase of excretion. They for the molt 
part diminifh all the excretions except that which is on the occa- 
fion, by fpecial means, increafed ; and it is mercury only that, 
under proper management, can be employed to increafe the whole 
excretions at the lame time. It feems to be by this peculiar 
mode of operation that it is peculiarly fitted to cure the venereal 
difeafe. 

When I have thus fpoken of the various operations and effects 
of mercury, it remains to fay how thefe operations are modified 
by the various preparations of it which have been prcpofed and 
employed. 
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We have faid already, that quickfilver, in its native runing 
ftate, is abfolutely inert with refpect to the human body ; and to 
render it active for the various purpofes we have mentioned, it 
muft be chemically changed. The changes propofed have been 
many and various ; but in my opinion they may all of them be 
referred to four heads, as the mercury may be changed, 1**, By 
being converted into vapour : 2dty, By calcination : 3<%, By 
triture with vifcid fluids ; and, 4f%, By being combined with 
acids of different kinds. 

Thefe various preparations have now been explained and de- 
tailed, either in many books of chemiftry and pharmacy, or in 
writings on the venereal difeafe, that it does not feem neceffary 
for me to give any particular account of them here. Whoever 
would confider them more particularly, will find the moft ample 
detail in Dr. Szvediaur's Pharmacopoeia Syphilitica, at the end 
of his Practical Obfervations on Venereal Complaints ; and I ihall 
difmifs the fubject here with a very few remarks. 

The employment of mercury in vapour may perhaps be the 
belt adapted to fome local complaints ; but its application to the 
whole body is attended with lb much hazard and uncertainty in 
the adminiftration, as hardly ever to be an eligible practice. 

The preparation by calcination is not, as had been formerly 
fuppofed, of any peculiar power or advantage, and is therefore, 
I believe, little employed in the prefent practice ; jultly, as i 
judge, becaule the calcination feems to have no other effect than 
putting the mercury in a condition to be acted upon by the acids 
of the ftomach, and therefore that this preparation does not dif- 
fer from thofe made by a combination with acids. 

The preparations by triture feem to be milder than thofe form- 
ed by a combination with acids; but from the incomplete triture 
that happens often to be given, they render the practitioner often 
uncertain in their ufe. The triture with unguinous fubftances 
gives the advantage of its being introduced by unction upon the 
ikin ; and when it has been properly prepared, and is properly 
adminiftered, it gives a manner of introducing mercury which 
is often lefs liable to purging, and therefore more convenient 
than the employment of the faline preparations. 

The faline preparations arc different according to the acid em- 
ployed. Thofe made by the vegetable acid are milder, and more 
manageable, than thofe formed with any of the foffil acids. Of 
thefe, the combination with the muriatic acid, when the acid is 
in its full proportion to the mercury, as it is in the corrofive fub- 
limate, is certainly more active and powerful than 'anv other 
faline preparation. The ufe of it has been often convenient and 
effectual ; but its operation is fo different in men of different 
conllitutions, that the employment of it often requires a good 
deal of management and difcretion. 

It is rendered much milder in the preparation of the mercu- 
ries dulcis, which has given occalion to this being fo frequently 
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employed, but it does not feem to me to be a very eligible pre- 
paration. It does not feem to be fo readily diffufible in tbe fyf- 
tem as many others, and that becaufe it is more ready than ma- 
ny others to operate upon the inteftines, and run off by ftool. 
This may give it fomc advantages for its being combined with 
purgatives ; but for that very reafon it is lefs lit for being em- 
ployed to act upon the falivary glands, or upon the other excre- 
tions of the fyftem. 

To conclude the fubject of the medicinal powers of mercury, 
it will readily appear, that whoever confiders the general deob- 
ftruent powers mentioned above, and at the fame time the vari- 
ous effects of it when employed as a purgative, will fully appre- 
hend its very extenfive ufe in the practice of phyfic. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

EXPECTORANTIA. 

Jl HESE are medicines which facilitate the bringing up the 
contents of the cavity of the lungs. This, however, muft always 
be done by more or lefs of coughing ; but as we do not know, 
or at leafl I do not know, of any internal medicines for exciting 
this, I have confined my definition of expectorants to be thofe 
which render the contents of the bronchia to be more eafily bro't 
up. For the external means that may excite coughing, the anci- 
ent Cnidians practifed fuch ; but whether our modern practi- 
tioners will fellow their example, I muft leave to a further time 
to determine. 

The rendering the matters for the time prefent in the bronchia 
more or lefs ready to be brought up, mull depend upon the na- 
ture and ltate of thefe matters ; but as thefe may be very vari- 
ous according to the difference of the difeafe that has poured 
them out, fo we cannot here give any general rule ; and it appears 
to me, that in molt cafes we can neither increafe their quantity, 
or otherwife change them fo as to render them fit lor being more 
readily brought up. 

The cafe molt frequently occurring, and which we underftand 
the belt, is when the mucus, which naturally exudes or is poured 
out from the follicles of the bronchia, is poured out in unufually 
larger quantity, and often in a more vifcid Itate than can be eafily 
detached from the cells of the bronchia. 

It is in this cafe efpecially that expectorants are required ; and 
it is fuppofed that by their ufe the mucus may be brought up 
more largely and with more facility. In what manner however, 
they do this, I find it difficult to explain. They might peihaps 
do it bv merely exciting coughing ; but as faid already, I know 
of no internal medicines capable of doing this : and I muft here 
mention by the way, that I know of no means of exciting cough 
with exoectoration but bv employing vomiting, it may alfo be 
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obfervcd by the way, that the difeafes depending upon an accu- 
mulation of mucus in the lungs may be often relieved by medi- 
cines which determine to the furface of the body which may di- 
minifh the determination to the lungs ; and by diminifhing the 
quantity of mucus poured into the bronchia, the expectoration 
of what remains may be rendered more eafy. 

Thefe means, however, do not properly touch the bufinefs of ex- 
pectoration ; and it is commonly andjuftlv fuppofed, that the ef- 
fectual means of expeding this, is by rendering the mucus lefs vif- 
cid, and upon this account more eaiily detached from the bronchia. 

Here therefore it is very universally fuppofed, by practical 
ph\ ficians, as well as by writers on the Materia Medica, that 
there is place for the medicines named and fuppofed to be At- 
tennantia et Inctdmtia; but I fufptct that the whole of the theory 
on this fubject is incorrect and miflaken. I am dill perfuaded 
by the arguments employed above, that in general no fuch medi- 
cines do exifl ; and I am clear that thole arguments apply as 
ftrongly here as in any other cafe. 

But another, and a fpecial confederation, occurs with refpect 
to theprefent fubject : as we maintain, not only that attenuants 
do not operate, but that there is here no fubject for them to ope- 
rate upon. In fpite of all that Mr. Senac has laid of the exist- 
ence of a mucus in the mafs of blood, neither he nor any one 
elfe has brought any evidence of fuch a matter exifting in the 
circulating mafs of our fluids ; and it is probable to me that a 
mucus never appears but in confequence of a Stagnation in mu- 
cous follicles. Many phenomena Show that whenever the fecre- 
tion of the liquor to be changed into mucus is increafed, it is 
poured out in a very liquid form ; and therefore, from its appear- 
ance afterwards as a mucus, there is no conclufion to be drawn 
that any fuch vifcid fluid exifted in the mafs of blood. We hold 
it therefore for certain that in the difeafes depending upon an 
accumulation of mucus in the bronchia, there is no place for the 
operation of attenuants, as I believe that nobody will fancy they 
can operate upon the mucus already poured out into the bronchia. 

The common theory of expectoration, therefore, feems to be 
unfatisfying: and the explaining of it in any other way appears 
to be difficult. The only explanation that 1 can find probable is, 
that by increafing the fecretion of the liquid that is to afford a 
mucus, this, as poured from the arteries into the follicles, being 
always a thin fluid, it may dilute the mucus in the follicles, and 
may make it to be poured out from thefe in a lefs vifcid ftate, 
and may thereby render it more eafy to be brought up by cough- 
ing, that is, to be more freely expectorated. 

The means however of increafing this fecretion may not be 
very obvious. We know no internal medicine that feems to in- 
creafe the fecretion of mucus from the Schneiderian membrane ; 
and whether there are any medicines that can expede the fecre- 
tion of the fame from the bronchia may be doubtful : but I find 
it probable that there are truly fuch. 
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We know now that there is a conftantand confiderable exha- 
lation of moifture from the cavity of the lungs ; and there are 
many reafons for believing that this is an excremeiu'uious feci e- 
tion, connected with theoiher excrementitious fecretions, parti- 
cularly with the perfpivation from the furface of the hedy. 

II therefore there are medicines difpofed to pafs by perfpira- 
tion, it may be prefumed that the fame are difpofed to pais by 
the exhalation from the lungs. And here therefore is a view of 
medicines, which, paffing through the veffels of the lungs, may 
poflibly operate upon the fecretions made there, and particularly 
the principal one made there, the fecretion of the fluid to be 
changed into mucus. By this, as we have faid above, the mu- 
cus prefent in the follicles may be poured out in a lefs vifcid 
form, and confequently in a ftate to be more eahly brought up 
by expectoration. 

This is the theory of expectorants which we can offer : but 
how it will apply to explain the operation of particular medicines, 
I lhall leave my readers to determine. 

PARTICULAR EXPECTORANTS. 

In this lift I have firft fet down a number of the verticillated 
plants which have had fome reputation as expectorants. I have 
treated of them before in their proper place, and have even there 
mentioned their fuppofed expectorant powers, but have faid alfo, 
that thefe powers have not all been confirmed by my experience. 
ENULA CAMPANA. 

This, both by its fenfible and chemical qualities, promifes to 
be a medicine of fome power, and it has commonly been fup- 
pofed to be fo ; but after many trials of it I am at a lofs to deter- 
mine what are its peculiar virtues. 1 have frequently tried it as 
an expectorant, but never with any evident fuccefs. It has been 
fuppofed to determine to the uterus ; but in the large ufe of it, 
we have never met with any fymptoms of its having fuch a power. 
IRIS FLORENTINA, 

What this might do in its more recent and acrid ftate, I can- 
not determine ; but in the dried ltate in which we commonly 
have it in our (hops, we are perfuaded of its being a very infig- 
nificant expectorant. 

TUSSILAGO. 

This is a plant, whether we take it in its leaf or flower, "of 
very little fenfible quality, and we are afraid ol as little virtue. 
We have very often employed it ; but have never found it evi- 
dently to be either demulcent or expectorant. There is, howe- 
ver, one virtue of it which I muft mention. Upon the teftimo-' 
ny and recommendation of Fuller, author of the Medicina Gym' 
nastka I have employed it in fcrophulous cafes, and in feveral 
of thefe with feeming fuccefs. — The expreffed juice ofthefrefh 
leaves taken to fome ounces every day, has in feveral inftances 
occafioned the healing up of fcrophulous fores ; and even a 
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ftrong decoction of the dried leaves, employed as Fuller pro- 
pofes, have Teemed to anfwer the fame piupofe. We lmuft own, 
however, that fuch decoctions have often failed, and that even 
infome trials the expreffed juice was not fufficiently effectual. 
PETASITES. 

This is a fpecies of the fame genus, but of ftronger fenfible 
qualities, whereby it might be fuppofed to have more virtues ; 
and it is agreed that it is more active than the tuffilago farfara : 
but how that activity is to be directed I cannot perceive, either 
from writers or my own experience. This gives me however an 
opportunity- of obferving, as I have done before, that I conceive 
all fuppofed alexipharmic virtues, fuch as are afcrihed to the pe- 
tafites, to be imaginary and very ill founded. 

We have now mentioned, in compliance to the writers on the 
materia medica, a number of fuppofed expectorants, which we 
cannot find either fuited to the purpofe, or in our experience 
actually ufeful ; but there are two medicines fet down in my 
lilt of expectorants which I am perfuaded may be really ufeful 
as fuch, as they are medicines which manifeftly ftimulate the 
excretories which they any where reach. Thefe medicines are 
the Nicotiana and Scilla : the former we have treated of already, 
and the latter we fliall have occaiion hereafter to mention, as 
emetic, purgative, and diuretic ; and as in thefe operations, it 
gives unqueltionablc marks of its power in ftimulating excreto- 
ries, fo we fhall be more readily allowed to confide r it, as what 
it has been commonly fuppofed to be, v powerful expectorant. 
"With refpect to its employment as fuch, it is hardly neceffary to 
obferve, that it muft be given in fuch fmall defes as may not oc- 
cafion its acting upon the ftomach or inteftines, as, the one would 
prevent its being frequently repeated, and the other would pre- 
vent its pafling into the mafs of blood, where its action as an ex- 
pectorant can only take place. Its acting as a diuretic is always 
a mark of its having entered the mafs of blood : and it is my 
opinion that it is not to be expected to act as an expectorant but 
when it appears aifo to act upon the kidnej s. 

With refpect to its pharmaceutical treatment, I muft obferve 
that it is never properly employed in its frefh Hate, as in that 
condition it fo readily affects the ftomach as to prevent its being 
given in due quantity ; and therefore it cannot be fo well direct- 
ed to its other operations. I would therefore have it almoft al- 
ways employed it its dried ftate, when that is properly execu- 
ted, and the powder is afterwards not long kept. In this ltate 
it may either be employed, as we fpeak, in tybitan.ee, or it may 
be extracted by different menftruums : and I mention this only 
to obterve, that we cannot find any advantage in extracting it by 
vinegar : which is the lefs proper, as, in fpite of almolt every 
precaution, vinegar will be in different conditions. We main- 
tain t^at, in every refpect, wine will be a more proper and cer- 
tain menftruum, efpecially when the fame quantity of ardent. 
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fpirits is added as in the acetum of the London College. In that 
of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory, I cannot find the management 
of the ardent fpiritfo properly managed, as I find that the addi- 
tion of a quantity of brandy, either with vinegar or wine, would 
not be unfavourable to the extraction of the fquills. 

At the end of my lift of expectorants, I have fet down fome 
medicines which have been fuppofed to be expectorants ; but 
having treated of each of them before, and having given my 
opinion with refpect to their ufe in the affections of the lungs, 
which comprehends the bufinefs of expectoration ; fo I cannot 
think it ncceflary to repeat any part of it here. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
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EMETIC A. 



X KESE are medicines which excite vomiting, and thereby 
bring up and throw out the contents of the ftomach for the time 
prefent in it. As, upon other fubjects, fo I mall here, firft 
mention what may be the effects in general or in particular, and 
afterwards fay by what means thefe arc to be obtained. 

Although the contents of the ftomach may be fuppofed no- 
wife morbid or noxious, fome phyiicians have been of opinion, 
that the action of vomiting, and the evacuation of the ftomach, 
may be.ufeful to health ; and I am ready to believe, that the mo- 
derate practice of this may be ufeful, both by its exciting the 
activity of the ftomach itfelf, and by agitating, as vomiting does, 
the whole body : but I am certain that the practice ought to be 
frequent : and I have known inftances of the frequency of it 
being hurtful, by rendering the itomach lefs fit to retain what is 
thrown into it, and even to weaken its powers of digeftion. 

When, however, the contents of the ftomach may be fuppofed 
to be in a morbid ftate, and noxious to the ftomach itfelf, or to 
the whole fyftem, there can be no queftion or doubt about the 
propriety of vomiting, except in a few cafes, when the action of 
vomiting may be hurtful to certain conditions of other parts of 
the body, or when the vomiting cannot be excited but with 
fuch ftraining as may be hurtful to the parts efpecialiy concern- 
ed in the action, and likewife to other parts of the fyftem. 

When fuch exceptions do not prefent themfelves, it will al- 
ways be proper to excite vomiting, not only for throwing cut 
the matters as noxious but frequently alio as being ferments to 
the aliments that are to be afterwards taken in. 

The marks of the matter's being noxious by its quality or 
quantity, are efpecialiy the want of the ufual appetite ; and of- 
ten not only a want of appetite, but a loathing of food ; or when- 
aliments are taken in, an unealinefs in the time of their digef- 
tion, and marks of its imperfect condition, fuch as heart-burn, 
flatulent and acid eructations ; and to thefe. may be added fre- 
quent head-achs. 
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Thefe arc the marks of noxious matters prefent in the ito- 
mach. They indicate the ufe oi vomiting and the evacuation of 
the prefent contents of the flomach, which gives generally more 
or lei's of relief ; but it is very neceffary to be marked, that this 
relief is feluom very durable as the noxious matters are more fre- 
quently to be confidered as effects than of caufes. The produc- 
tion of them very commonly depends upon a lofs of tone in the 
mufcular fibres of the ftomach, which is not to be cured by vo- 
miting, though the effects of it may be relieved by this for a lon- 
ger or [hotter time. They are however unhappy who truft to 
this mode of relief, and have therefore frequent recoune to it; 
for I am certain, from much experience, that frequent vomiting 
hurts the tone of the ftomach, and often makes the fymptoms of 
indigeftion recur more frequently and fooner than they other- 
wife would have done. 

Upon this fubject I judge it proper to remark, that the effects 
of vomiting, and the degree of dileafe that required it, are com- 
monly judged of, both by the vulgar, and even by phyficians, 
though not always fairly, by the appearance of the matter thrown 
up. For example, there is commonly thrown up a confidtrable 
quantity of very vifcid mucus ; and to this the fymptoms of the 
difeafe are frequently imputed. 

It is indeed poffi'ole that an unufaal accumulation of mucus in 
the ftomach m:s' be the caufe of the want of appetite and other 
fymptoms of indigedion, but not always fo juftly as might be 
imagined. The mucous follicles of the ftomach conftantly pom- 
out a confiderahle quantity of this matter; a confulerable quan- 
tity of it is to be found in the ftomachs of the moll healthy per- 
fons: and the experiments of Mr. Senac Ihow, that there is al- 
ways a confiderable quantity of it in the mucous follicles, which 
may very readily be fqueezed out very copioufly in vomiting. 
It is not therefore to be judged that the quantity, and even a large 
quantity, thrown up by vomiting, had either previously exilted 
in the cavity of the ftomach, or that fuch a mucous had been the 
caufe of the morbid fymptoms, indicating therefore the repeti- 
tion of vomiting. It has been upon occasions of this practice 
that I have known repeated vomiting not only to give no durable 
relief, but rather to increafe the fuppofed caufe. 

The effects of emetics and of vomiting firft to be mentioned, 
are thofe of evacuating the ftomach itfelf : but it is now to be re- 
marked that the evacuation goes further ; and the duodenum, 
with a portion of the jejunum, may be, and commonly is, evacu- 
ated at the fame time. The periftakic motion of the alimenta- 
ry canal may proceed downwards or upwards ; and when any 
portion of it acting is, by any circumftance, directed in one way, 
the next adjoining portion follows the fame direction. From 
this, in vomiting, as the periftakic motion of the ftomach is di- 
rected upwards, fo the motion of the duodenum is directed in 
the I*me manner, and pours its contents into the ftomach ; from 
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which it will appear, that in vomiting, aconfiderable portion of the 
upper part of the inteftines maybe evacuatad, as we have alledged. 

The moll clear proof of the inverted motion of the duodenum 
is, that in vomiting, and efpecially after repeated vomiting, a 
quantity of bile feems to be poured from the duodenum into the 
ftomach, and is in confequence thrown out of the mouth. This 
frequent appearance may depend entirely upon the quantity of 
bile for the time prefent in the duodenum, but it probably ex- 
tends farther. When, in confequence of digeftion, alimentary 
matters pais into the duodenum, as it may be fuppofed that Na- 
ture intends the gall-bladder and biliary duels lhoukl then pour 
their fluids more copioufly into the duodenum ; fo it maybe fup- 
pofed, on this occafion, that bile is poured more copioufly into 
the duodenum, and, in confequence of the inverted motion, 
more copioufly into the ftomach, from whence it may appear 
more copioufly in what is thrown up by vomiting. If this fhould 
not be thought fufficient to account for a quantity of bile being 
frequently thrown up by vomiting, there is another caufe, per- 
haps one more powerful, to be alledged. In the aclion of vo- 
miting, as the contraction of the diaphragm and of the abdomi- 
nal mufcles concurs at the fame time, the whole vifcera of the 
abdomen are ftrongly prefled : this preflure muft afTtcl the gall- 
bladder and biliary duels, and occafion them to pour out their 
contents very largely ; and thereby efpecially a large portion of 
bile may be thrown up by vomiting. 

On this fubjecl I muft remark, that both the vulgar, and even 
phyficians, have been ready to fuppofe, that the bile thrown up 
by vomiting exifted previoufly in the ftomach itfelf, and in fome 
inftances it may have beenfo; but it is more probable that it 
has been brought from the duodenum, and even from the gall- 
bladder and biliary duels, in the manner we have explained. 
There is this particular reafon for fuppofing it, that if the bile 
had been previoufly lodged in the ftomach itfelf, it might have 
appeared in the firft vomitings as well as in the laft : but it hap- 
pens in moft inftances that the bile is thrown out by the mouth 
only after repeated vomitings, and pften after repeated ftrainings 
in the organs employed in vomiting. 

After the evacuation of the ftomach, the next effeel of vom- 
iting to be marked, is this evacuation of bile, in confequence of 
the mechanifm we have explained ; and of what importance this 
may be in many difeafes will be fufficiently obvious. That the 
ftagnations ready to happen in the fyftem of the vena portarum 
often lay the foundation of the moft obftinate difeafes, is well 
known : and therefore, the obviating thefe by frequent vomiting 
is likely to be of much importance to the health of the fyftem : 
and indeed I know no means of expeding the circulation in the 
liver fo powerful as that of vomiting. 

An eftecl of vomiting, which, as it may be confiderable, de- 
fences to be taken notice of, is, the compreffion which we have 
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mentioned to be given to the liver, mud at the fame time he 
given to the whole vifcera of the abdomen ; by which the mo- 
tion of the blood in their veffels, and the whole of the fecretions 
and excretions in every part of them, may be promoted, and 
thereby difeafes both prevented and cured. 

Thefe effects, however, in the abdominal vifcera, are not of- 
ten remarkable ; but the effects of the fame motions in the tho- 
racic vifcera are often evident and confiderable. The firnultanc- 
ous contractions of the diaphragm and abdominal mufcles, and 
the alternate relaxations of thofe organs of refpiration, mu.fl va- 
rioullv agitate the motion of the air in the bronchia, and thereby 
expectoration be molt effectually promoted. Both by this, and 
the agitation of the blood-veffels, it will be obvious that vomit- 
ing may be often ufeful, as we commonly find it to be, in all ca- 
tarrhal affections. That it may be alfo ufeful in many cafes of 
phthifis pulmonalis we readily allow ; but that frequent vomiting 
may cure this difeafe, we cannot, either from theory or experi- 
ence, find any reafons to believe. 

Befides thefe operations on the trunk of the body, vomiting 
excites the force of the circulation in every part of the fyftem, 
and may thereby be of much ufe ; but as fuch increafed circula- 
tion is not durable, and that it commonly becomes languid in 
proportion to its former increafe, fo it may be juftly doubted if 
the general flimulus can be commonly of much fervice. But al- 
though the general action of full vomiting may not be confidera- 
ble, yet as directed and operating in particular parts, it may be- 
come of great ufe. Thus we are of opinion, that there is a fpe- 
cial confent between the flomach and the veffels on the furface 
of the body, fo that the feveral flates of thefe are mutually com- 
municated to one another ; whence the action of vomiting ex- 
cites particularly the action of the veffels on the furface of the 
body, and may thereby be of ufe in reftoring the tone, and over- 
coming the fpafm of the extreme veffels which take place in 
fevers. 

It is here, however, to be remarked, that as the effects of full 
vomiting cannot be durable, nor its operation be conveniently 
repeated, fo full vomiting cannot always be employed to prevent 
the recurrence of the atony and fpafm mentioned. But as emet- 
ics, though employed in dofes not fufficient to excite full vomit- 
ing, may ft ill excite a degree of action in the flomach, and be 
communicated to the extreme veffels, fo as in fome meafure to 
reflore their tone, and overcome the fpafm affecting them, they 
may thus be ufeful in fevers ; and as their operation may be ren- 
dered more durable than full vomitings, thefe naufeating dofes 
may be flill more ufeful. — Upon this is founded the prefent prac- 
tice in employing emetics in the cure of fevers ; but as I have 
explained all this more fully in my First Lines, it is not necefla- 
ry to infill farther upon it here. 

There is an operation of emetics further to be mentioned, 
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which in my opinion depends upon their power of determining 
to the furface of the body ; for to this I refer their ufe in afthma, 
fo much recommended by Dr. Aikenside. I cannot, indeed, fay 
that I have imitated his practice with much fuccefs ; for in many 
cafes of fpafmodic afthma, I have continued the ufe of emetics 
for a long time, without finding that I either prevented the re- 
currence of fits, or rendered them more moderate when they 
came ; but in fome other cafes I have found the emetics of be- 
nefit in both refpeas ; which, however, happened efpecially when 
the afthma was in any degree of the pituitous or catarrhal kind, 
and therefore the emetics were of more fervice in the winter 
than in the fummer afthma. 

Of the effects of vomiting and of emetics, fo far as I can judge, 
it remains only to take notice of their employment in haemorrha- 
gy, which to me prefcnts a difficult problem. 

' Dr. Brian Robinson, lately of Dublin, has recommended fre- 
quent vomiting in hsemoptyfis, and has affured us of its good ef- 
fects in feveral cafes. Upon the recommendation of fo good 
authority, I tried this remedy in feveral cafes, and in feveral I 
found it might be employed with fafety and advantage : But in 
one cafe the vomiting increafed the hsemorrhagy to a great and 
dangerous degree ; and the poffibility of fuch an accident again 
happening, has prevented all my further trials of fuch a remedy. 
I can, however, conceive that the remedy may be fafely em- 
ployed in many cafes, and that really it had, in thofe in which it 
was employed by Dr. Robinson, been of advantage, by taking 
off the determination of the blood to the lungs ; as I had in 
more than one inltance found, that the exercile of a carriage, 
employed to a confiderable degree for feveral days together, took 
off entirely a hsemoptyfis, which readily returned upon the per- 
fon's remaining for a day or two at reft. 

It is thus that I would explain the effects of vomiting in a hae- 
moptyfis. But this was not the theory of Dr. Robinson : He 
feems to have been of opinion, that during the ficknefs that in- 
troduces vomiting, there is a conftriction formed upon the ex- 
treme veffels every where ; and that by this conftriction the ha- 
moptyfis was fuppreffed. Of the juftnefs of this theory I leave 
my fpeculating readers to judge ; but what I muft add feems to 
be in confirmation of it. It has been found, and I myfelf in fome 
inftances have found, that naufeating dofes of emetics have been 
of fervice in feveral inftances of uterine hsemorrhagies ; and ma- 
teria medica writers have commonly alleged, that fmall dofes of 
emetics have been employed in many different cafes of hsemor- 
rhagy with great advantage. 

Having now mentioned pretty fully the effects of vomiting and 
of emetics, I am next to confider the feveral means which may 
be employed for obtaining thefe. 

Vomiting may be excited by very various means ; of which, 
however, many of them cannot be employed in practice, and arc 
Vol. II. LI 
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therefore, not to be taken notice of here. — Among the means 
that may be employed, the firff I would mention, as very gener- 
ally employed, is filling the Itomach fuddenly with a large quan- 
tity of liquid ; and it is found that almoft any kind of liquid, in 
large quantity, will have the effect : but that the vomiting de- 
pends not on the quality, but on the quantity of liquid, appears 
clearly from hence, that warm water, of the mofl pure and am- 
ple kind, is generally fufficient for the purpofe. 

The theory of this frequent operation has not, in my opinion, 
been well explained ; it feems therefore allowable for me to at- 
tempt to do it here. 

As, when meats or drinks are taken into the ftomach, it is ne- 
ceffary that they fhould be retained there for fome time, till they 
fhall have undergone certain changes, by operations to be made 
upon them in the llomach ; and therefore, that they may not pafs 
oil too foon by the lower orifice, nature has provided, that on 
every dillenfion of the ftomach, the pylorus Ihould be raifed up 
by the longitudinal fibres, which in the fmall curvature of the 
ftomach pafs between its two orifices, and at the fame time be 
contracted by the mufcular fibres placed in the duplicate of the 
coats of the ftomach formed near to the pylorus. This conftric- 
tion in ordinary cafes is moderate ; but we know it can be fo 
ftrong as to fhut up thai orifice entirely : and it is probable that 
this, as feems neceflary, Ihould always happen in vomiting. It is 
alfo probable that this contributes to occafion the vomiting, as 
this conftricYion of the pylorus muft invert the periftaltic mo- 
tion of the ftomach, and direct it. entirely upwards, and even to 
a vomiting. If it can therefore be fuppofed, as 1 think it may, 
that the fudden diftenfion of the ftomach, by a large draught of 
warm water, can induce a ftrong contraction of the pylorus, we 
fhall readily underftand how it produces vomiting, and at leaft 
contributes to promote it. 

Having thus attempted to explain the operation of warm wa- 
ter, which is very much confirmed by what was obferved above 
of the effects of a large bulk of liquid thrown fuddenly into the 
ftomach, we proceed to fpeak of fome applications of it in practice. 

The effect, we have laid, may be produced by warm water 
alone ; but more readily ftill, when at the fame time an emetic 
medicine is applied to the ftomach. Thefe emetics we fhall 
fpeak of prefently ; but now it is only neceffary to remark, that in 
many cafes, when it may be proper to give the emetic in fuch 
a dofe as of itfelf might be fufficient to excite vomiting, by the 
affiftance of filling the ftomach with warm water, fmall dofes of 
emetics may ferve the purpofe of evacuating the ftomach, and 
even of obtaining other effects, which we have faid may be pro- 
duced by vomiting. — This fh^ws fufficiently the power and ope- 
ration of warm water employed in the manner we have faid : 
and it is particularly in illuftration of the fame that fcveral rub. 
fiances of little power in ftimulating the ftomach, are, however 
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by the afliftance mentioned, employed to excite vomiting, fuch 
as the infufions of a bitter herb, as chamomile, or carduus be- 
nedictus. 

On the fame footing it is that certain fubftances which ftimu- 
late the ftomach more powerfully, but which, on account of their 
inflammatory nature, cannot be fafely given in fuch quantity as 
by themfelves to excite vomiting, may, by the afliftance of warm 
water, and by that only, can be employed as very fafe and ufe- 
ful emetics. Such are an infufion of the root of horfe-radifh, 
or a tea-fpoonful of muftard as prepared for the table : Thefe 
are emetics that can hardly be rendered effectual, or be employ- 
ed, but by the afliftance of warm water. With that afliftance, 
however, they afford a gentle and ufeful means of exciting vo- 
miting. 

But we muft now fpeak of thofe fubftances which of themfelves 
when introduced into the ftomach can excite this aclion of it. 

Of thefe I have, according to my general plan, fet down, in 
the firft place, thofe taken from the foflil kingdom ; but from 
feveral confiderations I find it proper to begin with treating of 
thofe taken from vegetables. 

ASARUM. 

This, in ancient times, was frequently employed ; but fince 
phyficians became acquainted with antimonial emetics, it has 
been very little in ufe ; though we can fay, from our own expe- 
rience, that it is fufhciently fit for the purpofe. The root dried 
only fo much as to be powdered, proves, in a moderate dofe, a 
gentle emetic. It will commonly anfwer in dofes of a fcruple, 
lbmetimes in a lefs quantity ; and though given as fome authors 
have propofed, in larger dofes, it may be fafe ; as commonly a 
quantity of it will be thrown out in the firft vomitings. In re- 
peated vomitings the whole of it is thrown out, fo that it is al- 
ways a moderate and manageable emetic, and as we judge, may 
be fuited to many of the purpofes of the ipecacuanha. It ap- 
pears from writers, that the leaves alfo have been commonly 
employed, and perhaps with equal advantage ; but as I did not 
find it eafy to afcertain the dofe of thefe, my experiments have 
been only with the roots. 

ERIGERUM. 

This is a more acrid fubftance than the materia medica wri- 
ters feem to have fuppofed it to be ; but from them I have no 
accounts of it that can lead me to any obfervation. It has been 
fometimes by our lower people employed as a powerful emetic ; 
but I have not had any proper information upon this fubject. It 
is not on that account that it has been inferted in my catalogue ; 
but it was to dire6l my reader's attention to the lingular power 
of it externally applied, as reported by my learned friend, Dr. 
Steedmariy in the Edinburgh Medical E flays, Vol. II. art. v. 
IPECACUANHA. 
It does not feem as yet to be well afcertained what genus oi 
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plants this celebrated root belongs to, or if to one genus only ; 
but not being fit of nvyfelf to fettle this matter properly, I mud 
leave it entirely to the botanical critics. For my purpofc at pre- 
fent it is enough to obferve, that what for a long time pad has 
been brought into our (hops, feems to have been very uniformly 
the fame ; and it is this that has been the fubjedt of my obferva- 
tion and experience, and therefore what I am to fay now relates 
entirely to thi >. 

This root then confifts of a cortical and medullary part ; and 
I am from fome experiments perfuaded, that it is in the former 
only that the emetic quality is to be found. In this cortical part 
it feems to be a refinous matter ; and accordingly it may be ex- 
tracted by fpirit of wine: but at the fame time the refinous mat- 
ter is fo intimately blended with, and adheres fo tenacioufly to, 
the gummy portion, that the emetic quality can be very well e»- 
tracted by more watery menftruums. Dr. Lewis advifes a men- 
ftruum of one part pure fpirit, and two or three parts of water. 
This perhaps may be the moft proper ; but a thin wine anfwers 
the purpofe very well, and our Difpenfatories have not thought 
of employing any other. 

This medicine is employed either in the wine or in the pow- 
der ; and the latter, as operating in a fmaller dofe, gives a more 
manageable emetic : for the powder is pretty certainly thrown 
out in the firft vomitings, and therefore ceafes to operate, whilfl 
the wine often adheres longer to the ftomach. 

The medecine in either form proves very certainly emetic ; 
and the powder, to the quantity of a grain, and perhaps lefs in 
many perfons, can hardly be given without exciting naufea, and 
perhaps vomiting. Such fmall doles do not indeed alwa) s pro- 
duce thefe effects ; but as they frequently do, we mention them 
to fhew that fmall quantities often operate upon the ftomach : 
and the inftances of it make me ready to believe the accounts 
which have been reported of the cure of diftafes by very fmall 
dofes of this medicine. 

Among thefe repoits I have difficulty in giving faith to thofe 
of Dr. Pye, reported in the London Medical Obfervations Vol. 
I. art. 22. whilft he gives no account of the nature of the ipeca- 
cuanha that he employed, as different from, or of fuperior 
power to, that in common ufe with us. In this, though I have 
often obferved in certain perfons the effe&s of fmall dofes above 
mentioned, yet they are not to be obferved in every perfon ; and 
I can affert, that in nine perfons often they will hardly appear 
from dofes under five grains. For exciting vomiting, and efpe- 
cially to excite repeated vomitings, we hardly depend on any 
dofe under ten grains, and frequently a larger dofe is reouired. 
It appears to me that the fmall dofes would hardly anfwer our 
purpofe without the affiftance of warm water. Larger dofes in- 
deed may be given with fafety, becaufe as we have laid, they are 
commonly thrown out in the firft vomitings : but even on this 
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account, they do not anfwer the purpofe that maybe required of 
repeated vomiting ; and our practitioners commonly find, that 
to give any powerful or permanent ftimulus to the ftomach, it is 
neceffary to add to the ipecacuanha fome portion of emetic tartar. 
Ipecacuanha may have all the effeds which We have above af- 
ctibed to emetics in general ; and upon that ground the medici- 
nal powers of this medicine may be underftood : but I fhallhere 
make a few remarks that more particularly relate to it. We 
have juft now explained why it is not with any certainty fuited 
to give a powerful or permanent ftimulus to the ftomach ; but on 
this very account for the mere evacuation of the contents of the 
ftomach, it is the medicine that can be employed with the great- 
eft eafe and fafety : and wherever it is proper to employ a mo- 
derate vomiting only, as for promoting the paffage of a billiary 
concretion through the biliary duels, it is the moft proper eme- 
tic, as its ftimulus may be Tufe, and at the fame time more ef- 
fe&ual than the other gentle means of exciting vomiting which 
we have mentioned above. 

Although ipecacuanha is feldom fitter to produce the effecls of 
ftrong vomiting, it is by the mildnefs of its qualities adapted to 
feveral ufeful purpofee. As fmall doles of it, not fufficient to ex- 
cite vomiting, pais over the pylorus, they pretty certainly acl up- 
on the inteitines, promote their periftaltic motion downwards, 
and commonly occafion more or lefs of evacuation by ftool ; and 
it is upon thi3 that I fuppofe to have been founded the formerly 
celebrated antidyfenteric virtue of ipecacuanha. 

If I am right in my opinion of the nature of dyfentery, as I 
have explained it in my First Line%, it will be evident, a priori 
that the cure of it muft' depend upon the fteady fupport and de- 
termination of the periftaltic motion of the inteftines down- 
wards ; and it feems to be as certainly proved in fa6l, that the 
cure is beft obtained by the affiduous ufe of laxative or purgative 
medicines. From what experience we have had, we are perfuaded 
that wherever neither inflammation nor putrefcency have taken 
place, a dyfentery will always be readily cured by thefe means. 
Whatever explanations have been offered of the operation of 
ipecacuanha in this difeafe, we can find no other admiflible or te- 
nable bat that of its laxative power ; and in confirmation of 
this it has been often obferved, that ipecacuanha does not an- 
fwer the purpofe, unlefs when it proves more or lefs purgative : 
and a confirmation of the fame occurs more ftrongly from this, 
that other emetics proving laxative are equally or more effectual. 
See the learned Sir George Baker, De Dysenteria, p. 26. 

There have been many other virtues al'cribed to the ipecacu- 
anha ; but all of them appear to me to depend upon its emetic 
powers alone, and that they truly may be obtained by the ufe of 
other emetics. We might therefore ceafe from faying more of 
this drug ; but I fhall Mill make a remark or two on fome parti- 
cular ufes of it. 
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It has been particularly commended in the cure of intermit- 
tent fevers ; and I knew a practitioner who cured theie, by giv- 
ing, an hour before an acceflion that was expected, five grains, 
or fo much as would occafion a flrong degree of naufea and fick- 
nefs, without vomiting ; and by one or two fuch practices he 
was frequently fuccefsful. It is true that this may be executed 
by tartar emetic, and I recommended the trial of this to the 
practitioner I fpeak of ; but he anured me, that in feveral trials 
he could not eafily adjuft the dofe of this, fo as to produce the 
proper degree of ficknefs without vomiting, fo well as he could 
do by the other. 

Dr. Thomson, formerly of Montrofe, propofed to cure agues 
by the employment of emetics given at the time of acceflion, or 
at the end of the cold ftage : and this practice has alfo been fuc- 
cefsful, and may indeed be executed by tartar emetic ; but in 
trying fuch practices I have found the ipecacuanha more ma- 
nageable than the other, and generally to be more eafy to the 
patient. 

The mildnefs and manageable quality of the ipecacuanha has 
made fome phyficians endeavour to employ it in continued fe- 
vers ; but we have always obferved, that the readinefs with 
which even fmall quantities excite vomiting, and are to be 
thrown out by it, commonly prevented our obtaining that per- 
manent naufea that we judge to be neceflary. 

To finiih my remarks upon this medicine, I have to obferve, 
that, like other emetics, it has been employed in the cure of 
hsemorrhagies. And if their falutary effects, in fuch cafes, ef- 
pecially depend upon inducing the firft degrees of naufea, I leave 
it to the ingenious practitioner to judge, whether the fmall quan- 
tities in which ipecacuanha will operate, may not render this a 
fitter medicine than fome other emetics. 

After the ipecacuanha in my catalogue, I have fet down the 
Nicotiana : but in treating of this above as a fedative, as I have 
laid all that is neceflary with refpect to its being employed as an 
emetic, itfeems unneceffary to repeat any thing of it here. 

The next article is that of 

SCILLA. 

This, with its expectorant and diuretic powers, has always 
joined that of ftimuiating the ftomach and of exciting vomiting. 

For this fingle purpofe it was fometimes formerly employed ; 
but fince the ufe of ipecacuanha has become known, the fquiils 
have been more rarely ufed ; and in my opinion they have been 
juftly neglected, as I find the dofe of them not to be eafily af- 
certained ; and in a full dofe they appear to me to be a harfher 
and lefs manageable emetic than the ipecacuanha. 

We cannot however pafs this fubject without obferving, that 
we can never prefume upon the operation of fquiils in any man- 
ner, without their being given in fuch quantity as to excite fome 
degree of naufea ; a circumftance that renders the fquiils a dif- 
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agreeable remedy, but an attention to it feems to be always ne- 
ceffary. 

We have now mentioned the vegetable emetics of our cata- 
logue that are neceffary to be taken notice of here ; as what re- 
lates to the ufe of the Amara, the Sinapi, and Raphanus Rufti- 
canus, we have fpoken of fully enough above, either as affiftants 
to the operation of warm water, or as by the affiftanoe of that 
they may become ufeful emetics. 

Having therefore now confidered the vegetable emetics, I am 
next to take up the fubject of the foffil. 

The firft of thefe mentioned in my lift: are the preparations of 
copper. And many of thefe, as very univerfally, emetic, might 
perhaps be employed ; but they are l'eldom fit to be fafely or 
properly managed. 

I have known the Blue Vitriol employed, but rather as a nau- 
feating dofe in the beginning of fevers, or as a diuretic in drop- 
fies, than as an emetic fit to occafion full vomiting ; and when it 
has the laft mentioned effect, it is always harlh and unmanage- 
able, and we cannot perceive that it has any better effects than 
thofe of tartar emetic. The effects of it in beginning confump- 
tions we have not had any experience of its external ufe as an 
efcharotic is fufficiently known : but I muft obferve, that in 
many ulcerations it has appeared to me more ufeful than any 
other : and very lately, in an ill-conditioned and fpreading ul- 
cer, I found it bring on a good digeftion, when both mercurials 
and arfenic had failed. 

With refpect to the mercurial emetic, I believe that moft of 
the faline preparations of mercury, if given in large dofes, might 
operate as emetics ; but, as in the examples of the corrofive fub- 
limate, they would be employed with very great danger. The 
mercurial emetic that has been chiefly and glmofl only employ- 
ed, is the turpethum mineral, or mercurius eveticus flavus : 
but as this mult be employed in a very large dofe, and always 
operates in a fevere and dangerous manner, I am difpofed to 
affert, that it is never neceffary to ufe it for the purpofe it was 
formerly employed, that is, to excite a falivation ; nor that it is 
ever neceffary for removing fome obflinate venereal fymptoms, 
fuch as fwelled tefticles, as I believe that fuch fymptoms may 
be as well cured by fafer means. 

Of the preparations of zinc, the vitriolum album is that only 
employed as an emetic. This has been chiefly employed on ac- 
count of the fuddennefs of its operation, which is frequently re- 
quired when noxious or poifoncus matters have been acciden- 
tally taken into the ftomach. We do not, however, always find 
the white vitriol to be the moft convenient for this purpofe : for 
in order to render its effects certain, the dofe muft generally be 
large ; and if this is not thrown out again immediately, it is apt 
to continue a difagreeable naufea, or even a vomiting, long< i 
than is neceffarv. 
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I find that the purpofe of this medicine, that is, a fudden vo- 
miting, may commonly be obtained by employing a large dofe ot 
ipecacuanha, either in powder or in the vinum ; and by follow- 
ing this foon after wiih a large draught of warm water, impreg- 
nated with chamomile, or rather with what is more at hand, a 
tea-fpoonful of table milliard, the bufinefs may be commonly 
very effectually executed. 

ANTIMONIUM. 

This, under a certain preparation, affords the metallic emetic 
now molt commonly employed. It is one of the fafeft and moft 
manageable, and may commonly be rendered fufficiently effect- 
ual for every purpofe of emetics. 

With refpect to it, this is firft to be obferved, that, as produc- 
ed in the earth, it is a combination of a metallic fubflance with 
common fuiphur ; and while it is in this ftate, when we name it 
Crude Antimony, it appears to me to be an inert fubftance with 
refpect to the human body. 

This, however, is not the univerfal opinion ; and its manifeft 
effects upon horfes favours the fuppofition that it may have effects 
alfo on the human body. Many phvficians have adopted the fup- 
pofition ; and particularly the chemift Kunckel, alleged, that by 
levigation brought into a very fine powder, it was ufeful in feve- 
ral difeafes, particularly in rheumatifm. After feveral trials, 
however, of giving a drachm of this powder once or twice a 
day for feveral weeks together, I have not found it of any bene- 
fit. I knew a phyfician who had an opinion of its being ufeful in 
cancers, and he gave the powdered antimony to two drachms 
for a dofe ; but 1 could never perceive that any fenfible effects, 
or that any effects either upon the cancerous tumour or ulcer 
were produced. I muft own, however, that in one or two in- 
ftances in which the crude antimony was largely employed, fome 
naufea, and even vomiting, were produced ; fo that I was re- 
trained from carrying the dofe farther than I had already done. 
This, indeed, obliges me to acknowledge, that on fome occafions, 
crude antimony may be an active medicine ; but at the fame time 
I muft allege, that it can hardly ever be proper to employ fuch 
an uncertain medicine as the crude antimony, when I fuppofe 
we may obtain the fame effects by one of its preparations, whofe 
dofe and operation can be more exactly meafured. 

Suppofing, therefore, the crude antimony laid afide as leaft 
generally inert, we are next to inquire into the means of bring- 
ing it into an active ftate. What are the means of giving it ac- 
tivity, we fhall endeavour to point out very fully hereafter ; but, 
as in other inftances of this treatife, I think it proper to confider 
firft the general effects of it in all its active ftates. 

Thefe are univerfally and conftantly its exciting vomiting, or 
fuch a degree of action on the ftomach as is common to other 
emetics given in fuch dofes as do not excite full vomiting. The 
medicinal effects of antimonv, therefore, arc all thofe which we 
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afcribe to full vomiting, or to the more partial operation of eme- 
tics as above explained. 

But antimony, in its active ftates, differs from other emetics. 
When it is employed cither to excite full vomiting, or to pro- 
duce a more partial affeaion, the ftimulus given by it to the fto- 
mach is ftronger than that of ipecacuanha ; and therefore it ex- 
cites the action of the parts employed in vomiting in a ftronger 
degree. It therefore more powerfully evacuates the ftomach ; 
as it is not fo readily thrown out again, it is fitter to excite repeated 
vomitings, and thereby to occafion a more complete evacuation. 

It will at the fame time be obvious, that the fame force of fti- 
mulus will produce more certainly all the effects we have afcribed 
to full vomiting in evacuating the upper part of the inteftines, in 
emulging the biliary du6ls, and in expeding the motion of the 
blood in the veffels of the liver, or in the other abdominal vifcera. 

It is equally obvious that the fame force of ftimulus applied to 
the ftomach will be more certainly communicated to the furface 
of the body, and thereby fhow the effects of naufeating dofes in 
fevers, and in many cutaneous diforders. Farther, whatever vir- 
tues may have been afcribed to ipecacuanha in afthma and hsemor- 
rhagies, I have found, by experience, they may be generally ob- 
tained by a proper management of antimony ; and upon the whole 
from what has been now faid, I hope we may have a pretty com- 
plete view of the medicinal virtues of this celebrated medicine. 

Having now fpoken of thefe virtues, I am next to fay how 
they are to be obtained ; that is to fay, how, from the crude an- 
timony, which we confider as inert, the moft active antimonial 
medicines are to be obtained. 

To this purpofe we fuppofe it agreed upon, that the fulphurof 
crude antimony does not differ from common fulphur ; and there- 
fore, that peculiar medicinal virtues are to be obtained only from 
its metallic, or as it is commonly named, its Reguline part. 

With rcfpecl to this, however, it is in the first place to be ob- 
ferved, that, like all other metallic fubftances, this, in its pure me- 
tallic ftate, is abfolutely inert with refpect to the human body ; 
and that, in order to its becoming active, it muft be brought into 
a faline ftate, either by its being combined with an acid before it 
is introduced into the body, or by its being brought into a ftate 
in which it may be acted upon by the acids it may meet with in 
the ftomach. 

The execution of either of thefe purpofes has given much em- 
ployment to the chemifts, and has produced all the various pre- 
parations, as they are juftly called, of antimony. The prefent 
ftate of chemiftry however, is fo complete and correct with re- 
fpect to antimony, and the pharmaceutic treatment of it is fo 
commonly underftood, and fo clearly delivered in all our books 
of chemiftry and pharmacy, that it is not very neceffary for me 
to repeat it here. But for the fake of a few remarks that I have 
to offer, I beg leave to attempt a fliort fyftem on the fubject. 

Vol. II. Mm 
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I begin with tbofe means of putting antimony into a ftate in 
which it may be acted upon by the acids of the ftomach. 

It is in this ftate, particularly when it is a pure regulus, entirely 
free from the fulphur with which it had been joined in its native 
-date ; and in this reguline ftate, it may, for reafons we fhall give 
hereafter, be thrown into the ftomach in large quantity. 

But here it may be proper to remark, that as antimony may 
be brought into its reguline ftate by various means, and particu- 
larly b\ various other metals employed for abforbing and fepa- 
rating the fulphur of the crude antimony ; fo it has been imagin- 
ed that, according to the metal employed, there was fome dif- 
ference to be found in the regulus obtained : but it has now been 
difcovered, that there is little foundation for this either with a 
view to chemiftry or medicine. 

Although the regulus might be, it is now fcldom employed as 
a medicine, and especially as it is found to be enough to have it 
free from a part of that fulphur which prevented it from being 
acted upon by acids in its crude ftate ; and it is found that the 
abftraction of a portion of that fulphur is commonly fufficient for 
putting it into a ftate in which it may be acted upon by acids even 
of the mildeft kind. Accordingly, for rendering it fit to be acted 
upon by the acids of the ftomach, the chemifts have contrived 
the various preparations by which more or lefs of the fulphur is 
abstracted from the crude antimony. 

It may be done, in the first place, by a proper calcination, to 
fuch a degree, that the remaining matter may be fufed into a 
glafs, which we find to be readily acted upon by acids, and to 
mow the fame emetic qualities that are to be found in any other 
active preparation. This vitrum antimonii is found to be fo readily 
foluble as to prove one of the moft active preparations ; but it is 
proper to be remarked here, that this preparation may be ren- 
dered milder by fome calcination with wax, as in preparing the 
vitrum antimonii ceratum. The theory of this operation is not 
very obvious ; but I can affert, that the mildnefs of the prepara- 
tion depends upon the degree of calcination given ; for I know 
from experiment, that by pufhing the calcination beyond a cer- 
tain degree, the medicine can be rendered abfolutely inert, and 
no longer foluble in acids. 

A fecond means of abstracting a portion of the fulphur of anti- 
mony, is by the application of alkalines. This may be done firft 
by fuiing antimony with a portion of alkaline fait ; which abftracts 
a part of the fulphur, and with it forms a fcoria upon the furface 
of the melted mafs, while the part fubfiding from that gives the 
regulus medicinalis of Hoffman and others. This is foluble in 
acids, and, thrown into the ftomach, fhows emetic qualities ; but 
which are commonly in a moderate degree. 

A more common practice for abftracting the fulphur of anti- 
mony, is by applying to it a cauftic alkaline lixivium. — This ap- 
plied with a boiling heat, readily diffolves a considerable portion 
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of the fulphur of antimony, and in greater proportion than it does 
the reguline part, though at the fame time a portion of this is al- 
fo taken up. That part of the fulphur which has the greateft 
proportion of reguline matter adhering to it cannot be fufpended 
but by a boiling heat ; and therefore, upon the cooling of the 
lixivium, this falls down to the bottom of the veffel in the form 
of a rtddiih powder, which is named Kermes Mineral. 

The other portion of the regulus taken up by the lixivium may 
be readily feparated from it by the addition of an acid ; and the 
matter in that cafe precipitated is what was named the Sulphur 
Auratum, and now the Sulphur Atimonii Prcecipitatum. 

In both thefe preparations, the Kermes mineral and fulphur 
auratum, the proportion of fulphur is not, with refpect to the 
reguline part, fo great as to prevent this from being acted upon 
by acids : and therefore, thrown into the ftomach, it proves an 
active medicine. Both the Colleges of London and Edinburgh 
feem to think thefe medicines nearly of the fame quality, by 
their prefcribing only the fulphur antimonii praecipitatum, and 
giving no place to the Kermes mineral ; but I am humbly of opi- 
nion, that the latter is the more active medicine, and is more 
uniformly the fame, in different preparations, than the former. 

A third, and the mod ordinary means of abftracling the ful- 
phur of antimony, is by the application of nitre ; which, when 
the two fubftances are together expofed to the action of the fire, 
deflagrates with, and diflipates the fulphur. The effect of this 
is different according to the proportion in which the nitre is ap- 
plied to the antimony. 

If fomewhat lefs than a fourth part of the nitre is applied, a 
portion of the fulphur is abflracled ; and fo much, that the re- 
maining mafs may be acted upon by acids, and gives what is much 
the fame with the regulus medicinalis mentioned before. 

If the proportion of nitre is equal to that of the antimony, the 
matter remaining after deflagration makes the noted crocus me- 
tallorum, readily foluble in vegetable acids ; and therefore, 
thrown into the ftomach, gives one of the moft acrid preparations 
of antimony : but if the proportion of the nitre be (till farther 
increafed as to double the quantity of the antimony, the fulphur 
of this is not only diffipated, but the metal is at the fame time 
calcined, fo as to be lefs foluble in acids than the crocus* In this 
itate, however, it commonly remains fo far foluble as to give the 
Emeticum mite of Boerhaave. 

In treating antimony with nitre, if the antimony be calcined 
fo far as to render it fit to be fufed into a glafs, and in this ftate 
be deflagrated with an equal part of nitre, the calx nitrata of the 
Edinburgh Difpenfatory is produced ; which is a matter ftill fo- 
luble in acids, in that refpecT very much in the condition of the 
emeticum mite juft now mentioned. 

It is fuppofed that the celebrated Jameses powder is very 
much the fame with the calx nitrata ; and the appearance of the 
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two powders, the dofe in which they may be employed, and 
their operation in the ftomach, renders this to me very probable. 
Laftly, if the nitre applied to the antimony be in the propor- 
tion of three parts to one of antimony, this is more entirely cal- 
cined, and rendered abfolutely infoluble in vegetable acids. It 
is what is named the Antimonium Diaphortiicum, or Antimo- 
nium Calcinatum : a fubftance formerly fuppofed by many to 
be of fome power and virtue ; but the Edinburgh College are 
fo far from thinking fo, that they have not given it a place in the 
lad edition of their Difpenfatory. 

Thefe are the chief of the preparations Mill retained in ufe, in 
which antimony is put into a Hate of being acted upon by vege- 
table acids ; and therefore, when thrown into the ftomach, to 
fliow more or lefs of an emetic power ; and they leem to be dif- 
ferent from one another only by the quantity of the reguline 
part in them being more or lefs in a foluble flate. 

It is hardly neceflary to obferve, that the operation of thefe 
feveral preparations feems to be alfo different according to the 
quantity, and perhaps the quality, of the acid that they meet 
with in the ftomach ; and therefore that their operation is fo dif- 
ferent in different perfons, and even in the fame perfon at differ- 
ent times. 

After treating of thefe preparations, we mufl in the next place 
mention thofe which may be made by a combination of the re- 
gulus of antimony with acids, before its being thrown into the 
body. 

Of the foffil acids, it is to me doubtful if either the nitrous or 
vitriolic can be managed fo as to give an active antimonial pre- 
paration ; but the muriatic is in this refpect very powerful. 

Antimony, combined with the muriatic acid in a fluid form, 
gives the ftrong cauftic fluid named Butter of Antimony, and 
which we have fpoken of above under the head of Corrofives. 
From this, however, the acid can be abftracled to fuch a degree, 
that the combination may be brought into the form of a cryftal- 
lized fait, which has been named Mercurius Vita. This has 
been formerly employed in practice as an emetic ; but its ope- 
ration is fo violent, that the prefent practice entirely avoids it. 

There remains therefore only to fpeak of the vegetable acids, 
which may be applied to antimony to give an emetic of the kind 
we now treat of. 

The liquid vegetable acids have been, in their feveral Mates, 
employed for this purpofe ; but as their different flates are not 
eafily afcertained to be at different times the fame, they have 
been all laid afide ; and wine, which always contains a fuffi- 
cient portion of acid, is the only menflruum now employed. 
Moft of the wines in common ufe might be employed ; but both 
the Colleges have agreed to employ the common Spanifh white 
wine only. The London College applies this to the crocus me- 
tallorum : but the Edinburgh apply it to the vitrum antimonii, 
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with, however, no different effect in the two preparations that I 
can perceive. The two Colleges employ the menftruum in a 
different proportion with refpe<5\ to the ingredients they employ ; 
but this makes no difference, as the wine diffolves only a certain 
quantity in proportion to its own bulk, which it can always take 
from the ingredient that is in the fmalleft proportion to the 
whole of the wine employed, and this at leaft in the quantity of 
wine that is applied in our Difpenfatories. This alfo explains a 
circumftance well known to practitioners ; which is, that if due 
care be taken to feparate, by a nitration, the ingredient from the 
wine, the dofe of this is never to be eftimated by the proportion 
of the ingredient infufed, but merely and exactly by the quantity 
of wine that is employed infuch a dofe. 

The other vegetable acid, which, applied to antimony, may af- 
ford the emetic in queilion, is that which is found in the cryftals 
of tartar. This applied with a large proportion of water to one 
of the mod active preparations of antimony, is found to diflolve 
a confiderable quantity of the reguline matter, and, by a proper 
evaporation, to give the noted Tartarum Emeticum. The Lon- 
don College, on this occafion, employ the crocus metaliorum, 
whilfl the former editions of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory em- 
ployed the vitrum antimonii ; but little difference was found to 
refult from this difference of the fubject. With refpect to both 
it was alleged, and I believe juftly, that from fome difference in 
the encheiiefis, the medicine came out of unequal ftrength, and 
that it was difficult, in the hands of different chemifts and apo- 
thecaries, to bring it to a ftandard, which is however much to 
be defired. On this account the Edinburgh College have given 
a new prefcription, which they think may ferve to give a more 
fteady and uniform preparation ; and I am perfuaded that, when 
properly executed, it will do fo : but our apothecaries have not 
yet complied with the prefcription, fo as to give me an opportu- 
nity to judge of it from experience. 

The emetic tartar, as commonly prepared, is a fafe, aud under 
any proper management, a fufficiently effectual preparation for 
every purpofe of emetics that we have mentioned above ; and 
aft«r a few trials of any new made preparation, we can afcertaiu 
the dofe of it pretty exactly. 

There remains, therefore, on this fubject, one queftion to be 
confidered ; and that is, as we have referred the whole of the 
preparations to two heads ; the one of thefe in which the anti- 
mony, without being combined with any acid before it be thrown 
into the ftomach, is only put in a condition in which it may be 
acted upon by the acid which it meets with there ; and the other 
is of thofe in which the regulus is previoufly combined with an 
acid before it be thrown into the ftomach ; the qutftion is, whe- 
ther the one fet of thefe preparations have any advantage over 
the other? I am clearly of opinion, that the former have no ad- 
vantage over the latter ; and though there may be many in 
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fiances of the good effect of the former, the uncertainty of it* 
dofe would make me prefer the latter, in which the dofe may be 
pretty exactly afcertained ; and I can fpeak of it from much ob- 
servation, that the uncertainty of the dofe of the former has often 
given occaiion to the timid practitioner to be difappointed, and 
to the hardy to do much mifchief. 



CHAPTER XX. 
C A T HA R TIC A. 



JL HESE are medicines which evacuate the inteftines down- 
wards ; or, as the common language is, promote and excite the 
evacuation by ftool, and which, when any thing copioufly, we 
fliall name a purging. 

This evacuation muft always be produced by increafing the 
periftaltic motion of the inteftines downwards ; and there are 
various dates of the fyftem which, without the application of any 
medicine, may occalion this; fuch as obftructed perfpiration, 
cold applied to the lower extremities, and fome other cireu'm- 
flanccs which are not to be further taken notice of here, where 
we are only to confider the evacuation mentioned, as produced 
by the application of certain fubftances directly to the inteflines 
themlelves ; and thefe are ftrictly the cathartics to be treated of 
here. 

Of thefe, the firft thing to be obferved, and which has always 
been obferved, is that the medicines employed are of different 
degrees of force or power in producing the evacuation : and it 
is to be defired, that in this refpect they could be afforted into 
different claffes, and that it could be determined upon what 
grounds befides that of an inaccurate and unequal experience 
they might be arranged under the two titles of Mitiora and Acri- 
ora. It may be difficult to do this with any precifion ; but I 
think it worth while to attempt it. 

To this purpofe I conceive, that there are fubftances which 
are only capable of ftimulating the extremities of the exhalant 
veffels, or the excretories of the mucous follicles ; by both which 
irritations, a large quantity of fluids may be drawn into the ca- 
vity of the inteftines, and thereby a copious evacuation by ftool 
be produced, without much increafe of the periftaltic motion. 

Although I have put this fuppofition, I cannot certainly deter- 
mine that there are any medicines which thus act upon the ex- 
cretories without ftimulating the mufcular fibres of the intef- 
tines ; and I believe it is moil fafe to fuppofe, that every medi- 
cine which increafes the evacuation by ftool, acts more or lefs bv 
ftimulating the moving fibres of the inteftines, and by increafing 
the periftaltic motion, produces the evacuation. 

This being therefore fuppofed, I would however enquire if 
there is not a difference in the nature of the ftimulus given by 
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different cathartics ; and I am perfuaded that fuch a difference 
may be perceived. In Glauber's fait, for example, a ftimulus is 
applied to the moving fibres of the inteftines ; but it does not 
feem to be capable of exciting inflammation in the coats or fibres 
of the inteltines, nor of exciting heat in any other part of the 
fyftem ; whereas in jalap we know that there is an acrid refin, 
which, applied in a certain manner, inflames the ir.teihnes, and 
excites a confiderable degree of heat in the reft of the fyftem. 
Thefe two fubftances I take for examples of the affortment that 
may be made of cathartics, and the grounds on which I have 
proceeded in arranging them under the two heads of Mitiora 
and Acriora, or under thofe of a cooling or of an inflammatory 
kind. I have not indeed, in this refpea, under the firft title in 
my Catalogue, been fufnciently correa, and I find it difficult to 
be fo : but I lhall endeavour afterwards to mark what corrections 
it may be proper to make. 

In the mean time, I would fix, as well as I can, to the firft fet, 
the term of Laxatives, and to the other the term of Purgatives ; 
intending by thefe appellations not to exprefs the degree of power 
as has been ufual, but the manner of their operating. 

Having thus endeavoured to give an idea of cathartics in ge- 
neral, before proceeding to particulars I lhall endeavour to con- 
fider their more general effects. 

The firft effea of them to be taken notice of, is the very ge- 
neral one of their promoting the evacuation of the contents of 
the inteftines for the time prefent in them ; which may be efpe- 
cially neceffary when any unufual, noxious, and acrid matters 
are a part of thefe. 

The next circumftance in the operation of cathartics to be ta- 
ken notice of is, that it extends to the whole length of the ali- 
mentary canal, from the upper orifice of the ftomach to the low- 
er extremity of the reaum. There may be fubftances which 
are particularly fuited to promote the evacuation of the ftomach 
downwards, but we are uncertain of this ; and we mean here to 
obferve, that the operation of cathartics, though only and di- 
reaiy on the inteftinal canal, ferves to evacuate the ftomach ; 
and therefore, that cathartics are fo often ufeful in many of the 
diforders of this important organ. 

In the next place, we are to confider more ftriaiy the opera- 
tion of cathartics upon the inteftinal canal, and the effeas of 
this upon the inteftines themfelves ; and thefe are ; in the firft 
place, to promote the periftaltic motion when preternaturally 
flow or obftruaed.. 

The flownefs of the periftaltic motion feems to be often in 
fault ; but it is not eafy, in different cafes and perfons, to fay 
when it is preternaturally fo. The frequency of ftools is very 
different in different perfons ; and it is not determined what is 
natural and moft healthy in this refpea. What feems to be molt 
probable is, that in «very perfon a ftool fhould occur once in the 
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courfe of every twenty-four hours ; and we believe that this is 
truly the moft frequent cafe : but there are fo many inftances of 
longer intervals without any inconvenience, that it is very doubt- 
ful if, with refpeel fo different perfons, this could be eftablifhed 
as a general rule. I am, however, clearly of opinion, that every 
confiderable deviation from a diurnal ftool may be confidered, 
as an approach to an unnatural ftate. 

In this bufmefs, however, it is to be obferved that, befides the 
delay of ftools, there is another circumftance tc be taken notice 
of, which is, that whenever ftools are delayed, it is probable 
that there is efpecially a llownefs in the action of the great guts, 
by which a larger proportion of faeces is accumulated there, and 
acquire alfo a greater degree of firmnefs and hardnefs; whence 
they are often voided with difficulty and pain, and thereby give 
occafion to many diforders in the lower inteftines, and even in the 
whole fyftem. This is what we name a flate of coftivenefs, and 
which generally depends upon the llownefs of the periftaltic mo- 
tion, and upon what is the confequence of this, the incrcafed bulk 
and hardnefs of the faeces. 

This ftate generally indicates the ufe of carthartics of one kind 
or other ; and in order to be guided in the conduct of thefe, we 
jadge it to be proper here to enquire more particularly into the 
caufes of this ftate. The ftrfl we would affign is the weaknefs 
of the periftaltic motion ; and accordingly it is obferved that a 
flow belly is often attended with other marks of that weaknefs, 
and on that account occurs very frequently in the female fex, 
who are often of a flow belly, and fuffer many inconveniences 
from it. 

• Another caufe of a coflive habit is of a contrary kind, and de- 
pending upon the vigour and rigidity of the alimentary canal. 
In this ftate, as fome degree of torpor always attends ftrength, fo 
the contents of the inteftines are moved more flowly onwards ; 
but at the fame time the concoction, if I may ufe the exprefllon, 
of the aliments, is more completely performed, and probably a 
fmaller proportion of faeces is produced. At the fame time alfo, 
as the abforption of the more liquid parts is more completely 
performed, a fmaller proportion of faeces are depofited in the 
great guts, and that alfo in a drier ftate : from both of which cir- 
cumftances we may underlland why, in rigid and robuft perfons, 
a coftivenefs fo commonly takes place. 

Nearly the fame cafe with this, feems to be that of hypochon- 
driac or melancholic perfons ; in whom, with rigid vifcera, there 
is a preternatural torpor in the motions of the whole fyftem, and 
particularly in the inteftinal canal. 

Upon this fubjecl;, we judge it proper to mention fome other 
caufes of coftivenefs. One of which may be a deficiency of bile 
which we fuppofe to be a chief means of fupporting the motion 
of the inteftines downwards. We cannot indeed always perceive 
Ivhen this occurs ; but that it may occur, we prefume from "a cafe . 
of a jaundice, which is commonly attended with a flow belly. 
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Although we cannot always perceive the deficiency of bile, 
or of pancreatic liquor, to be the caufe of coftivenefs, we can 
with probability as a caufe of it, affign the abftraclion of the other 
inteftinal fluids. Thi6 we fuppofe mud necefiarily happen from 
an increafed perfpiration, which I have more frequently obferv- 
ed from any very conftant mode of geftation than from bodily 
exercife ; and it is in this manner that I would account for the 
effects of the- conftant geftation in failing in producing coftivenefs, 
which fo generally happens to perfons at fea. 

To the caufes of coitivenefs ariiing from the ftate of the fyf- 
tem, I have but one other to add ; and that is, any confiderable 
compreffion of the inteftines which I have hadoccafion to obferve 
from a fteatomatous tumour of the omentum, and which alfo 
happens fo frequently from the compreffion of the uterus in preg- 
nant women. 

We have now mentioned the feveral caufes of peternaturr:l 
flownefs in the motion of the inteftines which may indicate the 
ufe of cathartics : and I have alfo faid they are indicated when 
the paflagc of the contents is entirely interrupted. It is well 
known that this happens when any portion of the inteftines is af- 
fected with a fpafmodic and a fomewhat permanent conftriclion. 
As this is commonly attended with pain, it gives the difeafe na- 
med Cholic : and this, with fome other obftruclions which we 
cannot clearly afcertain, require the ufe of cathartics ; but with- 
out entering into the nature of thefe particular aliments, which 
cannot properly be done here, I cannot fay more on the fubjedt 
in this place. 

After mentioning thefe operations cf cathartics upon the in- 
teftines themfelves, we proceed to mention the effects of their 
operation upon the other parts of the fyftem. 

The firft of thefe to be mentioned is the evacuation and dimi- 
nution of the fluids that takes place with refpect to the whole fyf- 
tem. The great length of the inteftinal canal, holding generally 
in its cavity a quantity of liquid matter, and therefore this alone 
when carried out more fuddenly by the operation of cathartics, 
may often afford a large evacuation ; but when it may be prefu- 
med that the cathartics at the fame time excite all the excre- 
tions by which liquids are commonly poured into the intef- 
tines, as bile, pancreatic juice, ordinary exhalation, and the effu- 
fion of mucus ready to be poured out, it will be evident that ca- 
thartics even by a moderate ftimulus applied, may occafion a very 
large evacuation and diminution of the fluids of the body ; and 
this more considerably as the ftimulus applied to the moving 
fibres of the inteftines is ftronger. 

Confequently it is obvious, that the evacuation by ftool maybe 
fo large as to diminifh the quantity of fluids in the whole fyftem; 
and therefore, that whenever fuch a diminutiou is indicated, it 
may be obtained by the ufe of fuch medicines ; and I need not 
fay that particularly by this means any preternatural increaie of 
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rtbe activity, or of the active powers of the fyftem, may be thus 
greatly diminifhed. 

It is at the fame time however to be remarked, that although 
by purging a great debility of the fyftem may be induced, it may 
not produce any great evacuation of the fanguiferous fyftem. A 
large evacuation by ftool may fometimes be merely of the con- 
tents for the time prefent in the inteftines, and therefore not 
drawn from the blood-vcffels ; and though the evacuation may 
be ftill larger by what is drawn from the mucous follicles, this 
we know may be very copious from the matter contained in the 
follicles themfelves, without much liquid being drawn from the 
blood-veffds. The evacuation indeed may alio be increafed by 
what is drawn from the arteries by the exhalent vefTels ; but as 
•this mud be drawn off (lowly in very divided portions, it can have 
little effect, and at leaft no fudden effect in the depletion of the 
fanguiferous fyftem, and from the whole it will appear, that the 
evacuation by ftool may be very large, wilhout much effect in 
taking off the tenfion and tone of the blood-vefftls. In this refpect 
indeed, it feems to fall far fhort of the powers of blood-letting, 
though this be contrarv to the common opinion, and even con- 
trary to the practice of Sydenliam : but accordingly we have not 
found purging to be of very great effect in taking off the phlo- 
^ittic diathefis of the fyftem. 

• Befide the general evacuation of the whole fyftem, purging is 
powerful in changing the diftributionof the blood into the fever- 
al parts of it. 

The circumftances according to which the diltribution of the 
-blood is made into the feveral parts of the fyftem, we fuppofe 
lo be commonly known, and to this effect, that iKpn evacuation 
is made from one fet of veffcls, the afflux of fluids will be 
•increafed in thefe, and that the afflux into other parts of the 
•fvftem will at the fame time be diminifhed. Upon this principle 
it will be readily underitood, that if the afflux of fluids in the de- 
fending aorta is increafed, as it muft be bv purging, the afflux 
inuft in fome proportion be diminifhed in thofeveffels which car- 
ry the blood to the head. By this the quantity and impetus of 
*he blood in the vcffels of the head mult be diminifhed by purg- 
ing ; and hence it is that this operation of cathartics has been 
often found fo uleful in the difeales of the head. 

It has been commonly fuppofed that purging, by draw ing from 
the fuperior parts, may be of ufe alfo in the difeafes of the tho- 
rax, and in feveral circumftances it may poffibly be fo ; but prac- 
titioners have frequently obferved, that in the inflammatory dif- 
t afes of the lungs, purging has not been fo ufeful as might be 
expected. It is probably owing to this, that by emptying the 
fyftem of the defcending aorta, no confiderablc derivation can 
be made from the bronchial arteries, in the extremities of which 
the inflammations of the lungs are feated. 
. Itfany circumftances fhow that there is a balance in the dtftri- 
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bution of the blood between the external and internal parts, fo 
that they mutually increafe or diininifh one another. We have 
Ihown above that the increafe of perforation abftracts the fluids 
that ihould be poured into the inteilines ; and it has been fre- 
quently obferved,' that an obftructed perfpiration has occafioned 
a diarrhoea. If this change of diftribution, therefore, is in ge- 
neral the nature of the ceconomy, it will be readily underftood 
why purging, by increaling the afflux of blood to the internal, 
ihould djminifh that to the external parts, or to the furface of 
the body, and that it Ihould therefore have conliderable effects 
in many cutaneous difeafes. — Whenever thefe depend upon any 
inflammatory determination to the furface of the bod)-, purging 
may be a remedy for them ; and when it is forefeen that in cer- 
tain difeafes fuch an inflammatory determination to the fkinis 
to arife, and according to its violence to aggravate the difeafe, 
it will be evident that purging, by moderating or taking oft" that 
determination, may render the difeafe more moderate. This I 
take to be the foundation of the practice of purging in the ap- 
proach and beginning of the fmall-pox; and I have no doubt 
that this, in concurring with other meafures, contributes to the 
mildnefs of the difeafe. 

Purging therefore may be of ufe in cutaneous affections ; and 
phyficians have very univerfally employed this remedy in thofe 
cales, but often very improperly, as they have not attended to 
this, that cutaneous affections are often purely topical, and un- 
connected with any general ftate of the fyftem, and therefore not 
to be cured by remedies chiefly affecting this. — And upon this 
occafion I cannot help taking notice that phyficians have confi- 
dered purging too much as a means of evacuating acrimony dif- 
fused over the whole fyftem ; and as cutaneous eruptions were 
commonly confidered as a mark of this, fo, upon a doubly fall'e 
principle, cathartics have been more frequently employed in thefe 
affections than they ought to have been: 

There is flill another effect of cathartics and of purging to be 
mentioned. As in every cavity of the body there is an exhala- 
tion and inhalation, or abforption, conftantly going on, it is pre- 
fumed that there is fome balance conftantly pieferved between 
the fecretory and abforbent powers ; fo that if the former are in- 
creafed, the latter will be fo alfo : and therefore, that when the 
fecretions are upon occafion much increafed, the action of the 
abforbents may be particularly excited. — This explains why 
purging often excites the action of the abforbents, to take up 
more copioufly the fluids that were otherwife ftagnant in the adi- 
pofe membrane or other cavities of the body, and thereby often 
proves a cure of dropfy. 

Thefe are the different and ordinary effects of cathartics, and 
they are commonly the effects of them as taken in by the mouth, 
But, before going further, it is proper \o obferve that there are 
two other ways in which they are applied ; The gne is, by ap- 
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plying or anointing them on the teguments of the lower belly ; 
and the other is, by applying them to the inteflinum re&um 
either by injecting them in a liquid form into die cavity, or by 
applying them in a folid form to the extremity of that intefline. 

The nrft of thefe practices has been formerly employed, and 
for ought I know may, upon certain occafions, be again tried ; 
but the uncertainty of the dofe has made me doubt of its pro- 
priety : and prevented ray ever trying it. 

The fecond means, or the ufe of glyflers, is often a neceflary, 
and very often an ufeful, practice ; and the medicines moft pro- 
per to be employed in it fhall be mentioned hereafter, as lhall 
alio thofe fit for fuppofitories ; though I hold thefe to be feldom 
either very neceflary or very ufeful. 

PARTICULAR CATHARTICS. 

MITJORA. 

I have begun with thefe, which I confider is flrictly the Lax- 
antia, making, in the fenfe I have explaiued above, that is, in 
their manner of operating, one clafs of Cathartics. Ol particu- 
lars I have fet down firfl the 

FRUCTUS ACIDO DULCIS RECENTIS. 

As all of thefe contain a quantity of fugar, and fome of them 
in large proportion, it may be a qutflion, whether their laxa- 
tive quality may not be entirely aftribed to this. And it is 
not obvious that the acid joined can contribute to that quality ; 
but it feems to appear from experience, that thefe fruits which 
have an acid joined to their fugar, are truly more laxative than 
the more fimple fweets. 

The reafon of this effect of acidity is not very evident ; but it 
may perhaps be explained in this manner : We know that the 
aliments, as they pafs out of the Ilomach, are commonly more 
or lefs acid ; but by being mixed with the bile in the duodenum, 
have this acidity corrected or involved, fo as hardly to appear 
afterwards in the other parts of the f\ Item : and accordingly 
large quantities of acid may be fometimes taken into the body, 
without (hewing any laxative effects : But there are confidera- 
tions which lead us to believe, that the power of the bile in cor- 
recting acidity, has its limits, and to judge at the fame time, 
that an over proportion of acidity, joined with the bile, forms a 
mixture that is confiderably laxative. 

This renders it doubtful whether the laxative effects of our 
fummer fruits are to be afcribed to the fimple combination of 
acid and fweet ; or if always to a mixture of bile with an over 
proportion of acid, either as taken in, or as acquired by fermen- 
tation in the ftomach. We find it difficult to judge in this mat- 
ter ; but find it may commonly be done by the proportion in 
which the acid prevails in the aliment taken in, by the quantity 
of this taken in, and efpecially by the ftate of the ftomach, 
known from other circumftances to be more or lefs difpofed to 
an acefcent fermentation. 
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ATter this general difcuffion, we may fpeak more clearly of 
particulars. 

The firft mentioned are the Fructus recentes. Thefe may be 
confidered as conftantly laxative : 'out they are alimentary mat- 
ters, frequently taken in without (hewing any laxative effects : 
and though in coftive habits they may be advifed to be taken in 
more largly as aliments, they are hardly ever to be prefcribed as 
medicines ; becaufe the larger quantity in that cafe to be pre- 
fcribed will always be of uncertain effect, and may as readily 
produce a diarrhoea as prove a proper cure of coftivenefs. 

After this general obfervation, I need not fpeak of the feveral 
fpecies ; as the choice of thefe, fo far as they can be employed 
in the cafe mentioned, may be learned from what was laid of 
them above when treated of as aliments. 

After the Fructus recentes, I have fet down the Fructus sic- 
catce. Thefe alfo are certainly laxative, though not fo much as 
the recentes ; but they are employed with more fafety, as depri- 
ved of their air : they are for the moft part lefs acefcent, and 
therefore lefs liable to have their acidity in excefs ; but at die 
fame time, it is to be obferved, that thefe fruits which have more 
acid in their compofition, are more laxative than thofe more 
purely fweet ; and it is on this account that dried prunes are 
conftantly preferred to raifins. 

With regard to all the dried fruits it is to be remarked, that 
they are more powerful when they have been boiled orothenvife 
expofed to a confidei-able heat, than when taken in their raw 
ftate ; probably for this reafon, that being heated, much of their 
air is exhaled, fo that they are lefs liable to any excefs offer- 
mentation. 

After the fructus acido dulces, I have fet down the 
CASSIA FISTULARIS. 

This, in my opinion, is very much of the fame nature with 
the fruits mentioned : and I muff fay further, that I have not 
lound much advantage in the ufe of it ; and I believe that other 
practitioners obferving the fame, has occafioned its being now 
lefs ufed than formerly. It is now, indeed, hardly ever employ- 
ed by itfelf, and almoft only as entering into fome officinal com- 
pofitions, in which, however, we have not perceived its peculiar 
utility. We have particularly tried it with manna; but never 
found the effects of it to be fueh as Valisnieri alleges. It would 
certainly be proper for our country apothecaries to know thatthe 
pulp of prunes might be employed in the place of the more ex- 
penfive and precarious eaflia. 

TAMARINDUS. 

This is a fruit containing with its fugar a large proportion of 
acid, which renders it fit for every purpofe for which the fructus 
aciuo dulces can be employed. It is particularly laxative, though 
not in a ftrong degree ; and it is moft ufeful when joined with 
thofe of the fweeter kind, The acidity of the tamarind render* 
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thofe more agreeable ; and both together are employed with 
more fafety than the callia or fructus acido dulces, as the tama- 
rind contains an acid of the nature of tartar, that renders it lefs 
liable to fermentation ; and we have always found, that in our 
compofitions of Diacaffia, Lenitivum, and Infufio Tamarindo- 
rum, the tamarinds may be employed more largely than they 
have commonly been. 

The tamarinds are commonly imported into this country as 
they have been taken out of their pods in the Weft- Indies ; 
and there is commonly added to them there a quantity of fugar, 
which very much changes their ftate, and deftroys the purpofe 
of their acidity. It would certainly be very proper to have them 
always imported in the pods. 

After thefe acido dulces, I have fet down what I think a-kin 
to them, that is the Lac ebutryatum, as containing a fweet and 
an acid combined ; by which it is certainly laxative, though not 
very flrongly, except when taken pretty largely. 

We cannot fo ftrictly put here the recent Scrum lactis, which 
might be mere properly put with the Dulcia, as its ordinary lax- 
ative effect may be afcribed efpecially to the fugar it contains. 
As this fugar, however, or fomething elfe that miik contains, is 
fo quickly acefcent, that may be conhdered as becoming readily 
fo in the ftomach, and therefore that its laxative qualities may 
be fuppofed to depend upon its being an acido dulcis. The fla- 
tulency which fo commonly attends its operation, and the previ- 
ous boiling diminilhingits laxative quality, are probable grounds 
of fuppofing it to act in confequence of fermentation. 

Here I was difpofed to fet down in my Catalogue fermented li- 
quors of all kinds, as I think they may all be confidered as res 
acido dulces; and, in my opinion, were it not for the large pro- 
portion of alcohol that is fometimes prefent in them, they would 
all (how a laxative power. Accordingly, in the view of their 
being laxatives, they are fometimes ordered more largely in 
diet ; but with refpect to them, there is an idiofyncrafy of parti- 
cular perfons that regulates this matter, infomu'eh that the fame 
wine proves aftringent to one perfon and laxative to another. 
With refpect to wines, therefore, this idiofyncrafy is always to 
be confulted ; but I have hardly ever found it,neceffary with ref- 
pect to malt-liquors, which I judge to be in all perfons, upon the 
grounds above mentioned, more or lefs laxative. 

After the res acido dulces, I have fet down the more fimple 
fweets of fugar and honey ; which I maintain to be properly 
marked as laxatives ; but all that was neceffary to be {'aid of them 
in that view has been faid already above, under the title of the 
Attenuantia Dulcia ; and I now proceed co a fubject that every 
one fuppofes to belong to this title of Laxantia. 
. . MANNA. 

This is a part of the fugar fo univerfally prefent in vegetables, 
and which exudes on the furface of a great number of them. 
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When it exudes in a dry form, it is named Manna. — In this 
form it appears on the furface of a great number of different 
vegetables ; but how far, as proceeding from different vegeta- 
bles, it is different in its qualities, does not ftem to me to be 
clearly afcertained. We are of opinion they are very little, if 
at all, different. 

But however that may be, I can properly fpeak only of that 
fpecies employed in the practice of Britain, which is the manna 
exuding from, and concreting on the furface of, the Fraxinus 
ornus. The difference of this, as occurring from the feafon, 
manner, and circumflances in which it is collected, we muft leave 
to writers on natural hiftory and the materia medica, who have 
taken fome pains on this fubject : but as not having the opportu- 
nity of certain and exact information, I muft avoid it; and I 
muft, to fpeak of its medicinal qualities, be fatisfied with taking 
for the fubject of my obfervations the pureft kind I am acquaint- 
ed with. 

Manna then, in its fenfible qualities, does not differ from fu- 
gar ; at leaft I cannot difcover any peculiar tafte or acrimony that 
can mark any difference, and only fome unctuofity and mildnefs 
that is fomewhat more than in refined fugar. 

Nor does manna, in its chemical qualities, differ but in the 
flightefl degree from fugar ; and therefore, if manna has any pe- 
culiar and medicinal qualities, wc have not yet difcovercd, in the 
conftitution of it, upon what thefe depend. This would lead to 
fuppofe, that they are not confiderably different from thofe of fu- 
gar j and we are much difpofed to think that this is the real ftate 
of the cafe. We dare not indeed deny the laxative powers of 
manna ; but in employing it by itfelf we could never perceive 
them to be confiderable, and it is not eafy to eftimate its power 
in compounds. We have indeed feldom tried it fingly ; but 
even when we did in children, we have been often difappointed. 
Though the laxative powers of manna are not confiderable, I 
believe them to be fuch to a certain degree ; as, in the mofl fre- 
quent employment of them along with neutral falts, I have 
thought that the manna employed fupplied the dofe that might 
otherwife have been required of the neutral. 

After the Dulcia, I have fet down the Radices dulces, as thofe 
of the skirret f beet, carrot, &c. as manifeftly containing a quas- 
tity of faccharine matter rendering them laxative. Alter thefe 
I have put the olera blanda, the chief of which is the brasiica, 
containing a confiderable quantity of faccharine matter difpofed 
to an acefcent fermentation ; and though not fo remarkable for 
thefe qualities, I would alfo mark here the leaves of the beet 
and spinage. All thefe, though employed in diet only, as they 
mav be prefcribed in larger quantity than ufual as laxatives, I 
thought it proper to fill up my lift with every thing that might 
belong to th'13 title. 
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LAXANTIA SALINA. 

Thel'e are the chief of the laxantia mitiora ; and they differ 
both from the faccharine laxatives we have hitherto treated of, 
and from the purgatives we are to treat of hereafter ; being 
more powerful than the former, but milder than the latter. The 
difference in comparing them, we have endeavoured above to 
point out and explain, and do not think it neceffary to repeat 
here any account of the difference of ftimulus given to the intef- 
tines by the one or the other ; and therefore, fuppofing this ex- 
planation underftood, I proceed to confider particulars. 

The firft I confider is the fixed alkaline fait. The two fpecieaj 
of this are, I believe, nearly of the fame nature ; but that intitled 
the Vegetable having been efpecially the fubject of my obfcrva- 
tion, what I am to fay on fixed alkali will efpecially relate to that. 

This comes out fomewhat different from fome difference in 
the manufacture of it ; but I am not to take any notice of thefe 
differences, and muft be fuppofed to fpeak always of the fal tartari, 
or of the fal alkalinus fixus vegetabilis purificatus of our Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatory. This fait, as it is in chemiftry, fo in me- 
dicine it might be confidered as a fubftance very different from 
the neutral fnlts : but its operation in the human body is not fo 
much different as might be imagined ; for it can hardly be thrown 
into a human flomach without meeting there with as much acid 
as will convert it into a neutral ; fo that its operation afterwards 
muft be the fame with that ot a neutral. From this view of the 
matter, I am uncertain how far the operation of the fixed alkali 
in the ltomach may b« that of a fimple alkali, or how far it may 
be that of a neutral ; and therefore we muft be uncertain how 
far the virtues afcribed to it by writers are to be confidered as 
the effects of the one or of the other. As an alkali, it muft in the 
firft place act as an abforbent, but its proving fuch converts it in- 
to a neutral j Co that its laxative and diuretic effects may entire- 
ly depend upon its being in this ftate. Its laxative powers have 
been commended, but I have never found them to be confidera- 
ble ; and I fhould never think of exhibiting them with this in- 
tention. 

The diuretic effects of the fixed alkali we have frequently ex- 
perienced ; and if we have been alfo very frequently difappoint- 
ed in this, we are not ready to conclude a want of power in the 
medicine. There is a great uncertainty in determining to the 
kidneys ; and from this we are often disappointed in the effects 
of powerful diuretics. With refpect to the fixed alkali, I muft 
obferve, as I have often done in practice, that I have never 
found it powerfully diuretic but when it is thrown in in large 
quantities. 

On this fubject of the fixed alkali, befides its laxative and diure- 
tic powers, there is another afcribed to it, which I think it necef- 
fa*y to take notice of; and that is, its power of diflblving the 
fluids, or the concretions which may happen to be formed in 
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them which the French writers exprefs by the term of Fondant. 
Either for the fuppofing of this power, or of its effeds, I can 
find no good foundation. I will not deny its having Come power 
in this way ; but, as I obferved above, this in the mild alkali is 
very fmall ; and though, in its cauftic ftate, it may be fufficiently 
powerful, this, in any quantity that can be introduced into the 
body, cannot poffibly have any effect upon the quantity of fluids 
to which it is applied, and efpecially when it is confidered how 
much of it mult be withdrawn by the acids of the ftomach. How 
much therefore, whether good or bad, may have been faid of 
the folvent power of aikalines in the mafs of blood, we hold it to 
be truly none at all. 

After the fixed alkali, I am to fpeak of the incomplete neutral. 
TARTAR. 

This, in its rude ftate, may perhaps be employed ; but we are 
acquainted with it only in its refined ftate, when it is named the 
Crystals, or Cream of Tartar. 

This confilts, for a great part, of the vegetable fixed alkali, 
fuperfaturated with a quantity of an acid which, though in the 
main, of the nature of the vegetable 'Acid, has however fome- 
thing peculiar, which to me is not well afcertained ; but in the 
mean time, the confideration of it does not feem neceffary in any 
application of it to the purpofes of medicine. 

This fubject, the cryftals of tartar, has long been employed as 
a laxative and gentle cathartic, and may be given from one 
drachm to two ounces, according to the conftitution of the per- 
fon to whom it is given, and to the operation intended by it. 
Under half an ounce, it is commonly a laxative only of moderate 
power; but given to an ounce or upwards, it often ac~ls as a pow- 
erful purgative. 

Taken in a moderate dofe, in evacuating the inteftines, and 
in producing all the effects of that, it has all the powers of the 
neutral falts, and is as ufeful an antiphlogiftic as any we can em- 
ploy. In large dofes, however, without any inflammatory fti- 
mulus applied to the inteftines, it acts like a purgative in exciting 
the action of the abforbents in every part of the fyftem, and that 
more powerfully than happens from the operation of any entire- 
ly neutral fait. I need hardly fay, that upon this operation of 
exciting the abforbents, is chiefly founded the late frequent ufe 
of the cryftals of tartar in the cure of dropfy. 

When the cryftals of tartar are thrown into the body in fuch 
quantities as tooperate little by ftool, they pafs more readily in- 
to the blood-veffels ; and even when thrown into the ftomach 
more largely, they fometimes take the fame courle. In both 
cafes they pafs to the urinary paffages, and promote the fecretion 
of urine fometimes very copioufly. I have, however, been fre- 
quently difappointcd of their diuretic effects ; and it is proper to 
be remarked by practitioners, that they do not readily take their 
eourfe to the kidneys unlefs they are accompanied by a quantity 
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of water, or watery fluid, thrown in at the fame time : and there- 
fore, as Dr. Home has taught us, they are mod properly given 
in a liquid form. 

SALES NEUTRI. 

Thefe are the laxatives or gentle cathartics moft generally 
employed. As they do all that can be effected by any evacua- 
tion from the iuteftines, without acting ftrongly upon the moving 
fibres, they give no ftimulus, or at leaft no inflammatory ftimu- 
lus, to the'whole fyftem, and are therefore molt ufeiully employ- 
ed when any phlogiftic diatlsefis prevails in it. 

The whole of the neutral falls may be employed for thefe pur- 
pofes, but fome of them more conveniently than the others. 

That formed of the fixed acid of vitriol with the vegetable fix- 
ed alkali, from its being of difficult folution, is not a convenient 
medicine ; but if the neutral be formed of the fulphureous, or 
volatile vitriolic acid, when it comes under the title ot Sal Poly- 
chreftus, this, to perfons who can bear its odour, taken Irom 
one drachm to four, proves a very convenient laxative. But I 
mult remark here, that thofe apothecaries miltake the matter 
much who take the refiduum of the diftillation of Glauber's acid 
of nitre for the fal polychreftus. 

The vitriolic acid with the foffil alkali, gives the neutral nam- 
ed Glauber's Salt, in very frequent ufe ; and which indeed, on 
every occafion, ferves the purpufe of the neutrals. 

It is now well known, that iuch a neutral may be made of the 
vitriolic acid with either the foffil alkali or with magneiia alba ; 
and from every obfervation I can make, theie feems to be no 
difference in the two compositions for all the purpofes of a neu- 
tral fait. 

The nitrous acid with either of the alkalines gives laxative 
neutrals ; but they are not conveniently employed in practice, 
becaufe the quantity that is neceffary to be a laxative dofe is com- 
monly very difagreeable to the ftomach. 

The muriatic acid gives neutrals which mav be employed 
when largely diluted ; but to moft perfons the fait tafte is difa- 
greeable, and large dofes are ready to excite an uneafy thirit, 
that continues after the operation of the fait is over. 

The vegetable acids, either native or fermented, give neutrals 
that may be employed ; but they are not very powerful, and 
therefore feldom conveniently ufed as laxatives. 

It is the acid of tartar that gives fome of the moft convenient 
laxatives ; and they are prepared by faturating the cryftals with 
the quantity of alkali neceffary to render the whole exactly neu- 
tral. For this purpofe, either the fixed vegetable or fofTil alkali 
may be employed. The former gives the tartarum folubile, or 
alkali tartarifatum ; and the latter gives the fal Rupellenfis, or 
natrum tnrtarifatum. The tartarum folubile is not eafily brought 
into a cryftalline ftate, or kept in a dry form ; whilft the fal Ru- 
pellenfis has not either of thefe difadvantages. It is of a lefs 
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difagreeable tafte than almoft any other neutral ; and as anfwer- 
ing every purpofe for which thefe can be required, I expect it 
w 11 come to be very generally employed. As the acid of tartar 
is of a weaker attraction than almoft any other acid, fo it may 
be often diflodged by the acid of the ftomach, and this often 
renders the operation of the tartarum folubile lefs certain, as the; 
combination of the alkali with the acid of the ftomach is a lefs 
powerful laxative ; but the ial rupcllenfis is not liable to this dis- 
advantage, as the acid of the ftomach combined with the foflil 
alkali is ilill a tolerably powerful laxative. 

Under this title of the neutral laxatives it is proper to men- 
tion the magnefia alba, which I have inferted into my catalogue. 
It is an earthy fubftance, of itfelf inert ; but meeting with acids 
in the ftomach, has the fame operation with neutrals. It is not 
neceffary to fay any thing here of its preparation or adminiftra- 
tion, as both are now commonly well underftood. 

After the neutrals, I have let down the faline mineral waters, 
which are certainly to be reckoned amongft the laxantia, and are 
indeed often employed as fuch with all the effects of the artificial 
neutrals. To render my work complete, I fhould have treated 
of thefe mineral waters; but neither my leifure, nor the fize to 
which my work muft be confined, could admit of fuch a treatife : 
and it did not feem neceffary, as there are fome very good works 
on the fubject in every body's hands. I muft not however dif- 
mifs the fubject without one obfervation. — Many mineral waters 
have more effect as laxatives than might be expected from the 
quantity of faline matter they contain ; which fhows, that a quan- 
tity of water accompanying thefe falts, contributes to their ope- 
ration ; which leads to this leffon, that the artificial neutral falts 
may have their powers and effects always improved by being ex- 
hibited with a large quantity of water. 

I have now mentioned the feveralfubftances which, by the de- 
gree of force they commonly exert, as well as by the nature of 
their operation, are intitled ftrictly to the appellation of Laxa- 
tives ; and I might now proceed to confider thofe fubftances 
which may be as ftri6tly named the purgatives. But I have fet 
down in my catalogue feveral fubftances that will not properly 
arrange under either article, or fuch as I am uncertain whether 
to refer to the one or to the other, but which muft not be kept 
entirely out of the fight of the practitioner. 

Of thefe, which by the force they exert may be confidered as 
laxatives, though their manner of operating be very different, I 
would mention the olea blanda, whether obtained by expreffion 
from vegetables, or in the form of butter from the milk of animals. 

Thefe, I have faid, enter into the compofition of the chyle and 
animal fluid : but this happens when taken in to a certain quan- 
tity only ; for if that is greater than can be properly united with 
the other fluids, a part of fuch oil muft re main and pafs along 
the inteftines la its feparate ftate. In this ftate it appears, from 
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experience, that it contributes to promote the evacuation by 
ftool. How it does this I am not ready to explain ; but its do- 
ing lb was enough for me to give thefe oils a place in my cata- 
logue. I knew a perfon who frequently required a laxative, and 
the laxative commonly employed was from half an ounce to 
an ounce of the pulp of caffia, with an ounce of the oil of fweet 
almonds : but on feveral occafions, it was found that the pulp 
would not anfwer the purpofe without the oils being at the fame 
time employed. In another inftance, I have had occafion to ob- 
ferve the laxative powers of oily matters. A perfon was advif- 
ed to take as a medicine, every morning, four ounces ol frefh 
butter ; and the effect was constantly to give a ftool or two more 
than ufual. 

After thefe oily matters ; I choofe to mention what has fome 
affinity with thefe, the aapo albus hispanus> or the purer kinds of 
white foap. 

This I have fet down in my catalogue in complaifance to the 
general opinion ; but, in my own, its power is never confidera- 
ble ; and when it does appear, it is upon a ground that practi- 
tioners do not commonly apprehend. I have had many inftances 
of perfons taking this foap to half an ounce or more every day 
without its fhewing laxative effects ; and though it does upon 
many occafions fhow thefe, it may, I think, be a queftion, by 
what quality it operates ? If the pureft foap be diffolved, as it 
may readily be in rectified fpirit of wine, the fait commonly in- 
termixed with the foap is left undiffolved, and the diffolved foap, 
by a proper evaporation, may be recovered in a dry form. 

In this ftate the foap is mild and infipid ; and in my opinion 
cannot give any irritation to the inteftines, or to any other the 
xnoft fenfible part of the body. 

We prefume therefore that foap is not a laxative ; and if ever 
it appears to be fo, this I think muft be afcribed to the common 
fait, which from the circumftances of the manufacture it always 
contains, I formerly gave a ftricture with refpect to the ufe of 
foap in glyfters, and I have now another obfervation to offer. If 
foap, upon any occafion, come to be employed in nephralgic 
cafes, and by proving laxative, fhould thereby limit the ufe of 
it more than might be defired, the correction will be eafy. The 
foap, by the procefs above-mentioned, may be deprived of its 
common fait, and ftill remain as fit for the cure of the nephralgia 
as ever, and more ufeful perhaps, as it may then be taken in 
much larger quantity than before. 

Two other fubttances yet remain to be mentioned as laxa- 
tives ; which, by their degree of power, will from every body 
obtain that appellation, though their manner of operating may 
be different. 

SULPHUR. 

I am not here to attempt the chemical hiftory of this fubftance, 
becaufe I can hardly make application of its various chemical 
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treatment to the purpofes of medicine. Many of the prepara- 
tions of fulphur promife to be active with reflect to the human 
body, and they undoubtedly are fo ; but the virtues that have 
been afcribed to them feem to me to be very uncertain ; and I 
have not been able, either from experience or reflection, to as- 
certain their proper ufe : and in the meantime, I confider all 
powerful ftimulants, that are not directed by a nice and fcienti- 
fic choice, to be in the hands of the molt part of practitioners more 
frequently mifchievous than ufeful. I do notjudge myfelf flcil- 
ful enough to direct in this matter, and therefore avoid the fub- 
ject ; and I have introduced the title of fulphur here to confider 
it merely as a laxative. In this view, from half a drachm to a 
drachm of the flores fulphoris will feldom fail to give one flool, 
and will feldom give more. It has this operation without heat- 
ing the body, and for the moft part without griping the bowels. 
Thefe circumflances render it a moft proper and convenient 
laxative ; and were it not for the faetor that fometimes attends 
its operation and is ready to be diffufed in the air around, ful- 
phur would be one of the moft agreeable laxatives that could 
be employed. As fulphur is not obvioufly foluble in the animal 
fluid, there is fome difficulty in accounting for its operation ; 
but however we may account for it, this is certain, that a laxa- 
tive quality is in fome meafure extracted from it : and I would 
make this ufe of its being flowly diflblved to allege, that it paf- 
fes through a great length of the inteftines with little action up- 
on them, and at length acts only upon the great guts. This ex- 
plains to me both its moderate operation and its particular and 
frequently obferved effect in relieving haemorrhoidal affections. 
SINAPI ALBUM vel NIGRUM. 

Though I have touched this fubject before, to give it more 
fully and clearlj I muft repeat a little. 

This feed is employed as a laxative in a peculiar manner. In 
its powdered ftate it has laxative qualities ; but it cannot be em- 
ployed in the quantity neceffary as a laxative without irritating 
the ftomach very much, and even occafioning vomiting. It can- 
not therefore, in powder, be employed as a laxative, but by tak- 
ing the feed in its entire and unbruifed ftate : and by fwallowing 
it in this ftate to a certain quantity, it feldom fails to prove laxa- 
tive. Generally a table-fpoonful, or about half an ounce in weight 
is the dofe which, taken once a day, keeps the belly regular, that 
is, produces one natural ftool ever)' day. Sometimes, however, 
this is not enough ; and for the purpofe, the dofe muft either 
be increafed, or that mentioned muft be taken twice a day. 

With refpect to this, it has been apprehended that the feed 
taken, might be broken down in the ftomach, and therefore in 
large quantity prove a dangerous dofe ; but I believe there is no 
ground for this, as I am perfuaded that the feed is never broken 
down in the ftomach, and I have known it to appear entire in 
the ftools. I once knew a paralytic woman, into whom more 
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than four ounces of muftard feed had been fueceflively thrown, 
without any evacuation by ftool having happened in the mean 
time. This, however, was afterwards produced, when the 
inuftard feed came away feemingly in the fame quantity, and in 
the fame entire Hate in which It had been taken in. 

Though from thefe accounts it appears that this feed is not 
broken down or d'.fiblved in the ftomach, yet, from other circum- 
ftances it is certain, that in the ftomach or intefiines it gives out 
ibme portion of its fubftance. That it gives a ftimulus to the 
fyftem appears clearly from Bcrgius finding it to be uleful in 
intermittent fevers. It is commonly alleged, by our practition- 
ers, to be ufeful in palfy and chronic rheumatifm ; and its ope- 
ration in the urinary paffages is commonly evident by its pro- 
moting the fecretion of urine. 

Two other fubftances are fct down under the title of Cathar- 
tica Mitiora; but whether to be confidered as laxantia ftricle 
dicta, wc dare not determine. 

AMARA. 

The effect of thefe as laxatives, and even as purgatives, inter- 
rupting the ufc of them in the cure of intermittent fevers, we 
have taken notice of above ; but it feems flill proper to inftrt 
them in our lift of cathartics here. 

They are feldom employed for this purpofe alone ; but I have 
known a ftrong infufion of chamomile, or a drachm of the pow- 
der employed with fuccefs ; and I have frequently found that 
v.'henfenna was inlufed in the infufum amarum, a lefs quantity 
of the ferina was necelTary for a dole than in the fimple infufion* 
of it. 

Next to the amara I have fet down the Bilis Animalium ; and 
the analogy is from feveral confiderations fpecious ; but I muft 
own, that without my being able to perceive the caufe of it, I 
have never found the management that was neceffary to render 
this bile a proper laxative. In its dried ftate I have given pretty 
large dofes of it without any effect. 

BALSAMICA. 

Here is an article which I have treated of before ; but I flill 
tho't it proper to give it the place here which it certainly ought 
to have among the Cathartica. It does not, however, appear to 
be neceffary to repeat here what my readers can fo ealily take 
from the articles of 1'urpentine, Balfamum Capivi, and Guaia- 
cum, relative to the laxative, or if you will, the purgative power 
of thefe fubftances. 

II. CATHARTICA ACRIORIA, sive PURGANTIA. 

The diftinction of thefe from the laxantia, not only by their 
degree of power, but efpecially by the nature of the flimulus they 
give to the inteftines, 1 have explained above. 

The ftimulus of purgatives has been fuppofed fpecific with re- 
fyzQt to the inteftines, and particularly as thus diftinguiihed from 
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emetics. This, with refpect to the fpecific nature of both emet- 
ics and purgatives, has been concluded from this, that thefe me- 
dicines, upon being injected into the blood-vefleb of a living ani- 
mal, have commonly operated by occafioning a vomiting or 
purging ; but this does not imply more than that thefe organs 
are liable to be affected by any general diforder of the fyftem ; 
and that it depends upon any fpecific power in thefe fubltances, 
is contradicted by many other experiments. 

It is well known that every emetic, under a certain manage- 
ment, can be rendered a cathartic, and every cathartic of a ftrong- 
er kind, or in a larger dofe, is ready to act as an emetic. If a 
difference appears in their operation, it feems to me that it is a 
firft application., and a greater folubility, that renders medicines 
more constantly emetic. That the ftimulus of thefe medicines is 
not fpecific, appears clearly from hence, that they are ftimulant 
of every excretory to which they are applied ; and we have fre- 
quent inltances of their acting readily as errhines when applied 
to the nofe. 

The ftimulus of purgatives has been commonly fuppofed to 
refide in their refinous parts ; but a comparifon of a few particu- 
lars will fhow this to be a miftake. 

Before entering upon my Catalogue of the Cathartica acriora, 
I muft obferve, that there are two or three articles which I judge 
to be properly belonging to the order of purgantia, tho' 1 have 
infer ted them in the lift of the laxantia. 

Thefe are the articles of Rofa, Viola, and Polvpodium, which 
by the moderate power of their operation, have been confidercd 
ns laxatives. But if there is any foundation for the diftinction I' 
have eftablifhed, it will appear that the fubftances juft now men- 
tioned have nothing in their conftitution that can lead us to con- 
fider them as laxantia ftricte dicta. They are certainly of the 
nature of purgatives, and fhould have been taken into the lift of 
this order : But as I did not take notice of them in their place, 
I muft now fay of them, that their force is fo inconfiderable that 
they do not deferve our attention now, and that they might be 
entirely neglected in practice. 

ALOE. 

This is a medicine the moft frequently employed, and from 
the gentlenefs of its operation, as commonly employed, it might 
be confidered as a laxative ; but by the nature of its ftimulus, 
which often appears, it is undoubtedly a purgative. 

There are two fpecies of the aloes in ufe ; one named the So- 
cctorine ; the other commonly named the Hepatic, but more pro- 
perly by the place from whence it is the moft frequently import- 
ed, Barbadensis. 

Thefe two fpecies are fuppofed to be fomewhat different In 
their , and the former generally fuppofed to be the more 

excellent, it i ly a purer fubftance, of more agreeable 

fiavor, and giving more elegant tinctures ; but whether for rac- 
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venient exhibition : and we have commonly found it operate in 
fubifanr.e in a fmaller dofe than in the vinum aloeticum. It is 
remarkable that aloes hardly receives improvement by any ad- 
dition, and our vulgar find as much effect from aloes alone as 
from the pilula? aloeticae. We are however of opinion, that fome 
benefit is obtained by fome divifion of the aloes before it is taken 
into the body, and that the extract of gentian is properly enough 
employed ; but I am perfuaded that the Edinburgh College have 
not done rightly in withdrawing the whole of the fal polychref- 
tus from the aloetic pill. 

In the pilulse rufi, the myrrh may be ufeful in dividing the 
aloes ; but we hold the addition of the faffron to be infignificant: 
and we are certain that though this is added, the pilulse rufi, in 
the fame quantity, never does more than the aloetic pill. 

Several practitioners have thought of adding rhubarb to aloes, 
but to no good purpofe that I can perceive. Aloes, as we have 
fold, operates in a very fmall dole ; but rhubarb hardly ever 
does ; and therefore, in the pilulae ftomachise Ph. Ed. the rhu- 
barb feems to be an ufelefs addition ; and 1 can affert from ex- 
perience, that thefe pills never adt but in proportion to the aloes 
they contain, and never more ftrongly or certainly than the fame 
quantity of aloes taken in the aloetic pill. We are of opinion 
aifo that the rhubarb in the elixir facrum is an ufelefs addition ; 
and I know from experience, that a brandy tincture of aloes, to 
which fome aromatic is added, does as much as can be expected 
or is ever obtained from the elixir facrum. 

We are of opinion that the aloes is never properly joined with 
the draftic purgatives, as is done in the piluke colocynthide cum 
aloe, and in the extractum colocynthides compofitum : for if 
fuch a medicine is intended to produce a liquid evacuation, the 
aloes is fuperfluous ; and if it is intended only to open the belly, 
the draftics are unneceffary. 

The only aloetic I have now to remark upon is the noted elixir 
proprietatis, introduced from a very bad authority ; and the firft 
remark I have to offer is, that the faffron is an infignificant in- 
gredient; and another remark to be made is, that upon account 
of the menftruum employed by the Edinburgh College, I have 
never thought of employing it as an evacuant : but 1 have em- 
ployed it often with fuccefs in curing fpafmodic pains of the fto- 
mach : and for fuiting it better to this purpofe, the Edinburgh 
College feem to have improved it much, by the menftruum they 
have employed in their elixir aloes vitriolicum. 
RHABARBARUM. 

Much pains has been taken to afcertain the fpecies of this ge- 
nus that gives the root which the phyficians of Britain have con- 
fidered as the fpecies of greateft value, and* fuch as has been im- 
ported under the name of Turky Rhubarb. Whether this may 
be exactly determined or not, I cannot clearly judge ; and in the 
mean time, I do not think it neceffary to profecute the matter 
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farther with any anxiety, as we have now got the feeds of a 
plant whofe roots, cultivated in this country, fhow all the pro- 
perties of what we conlidered as the mod genuine and valuable 
rhubarb ; and which, properly cultivated and dried, will, I be- 
lieve, in time fuperfede the importation of any other. 

The qualities of this root are that of a gentle purgative ; and 
fo gentle that it is often inconvenient, by reafon of the bulk of 
the dole required, which in adults mull be from half a drachm 
to a drachm. When given in a large dofe it will occafion fome 
griping, as other purgatives do ; but it is hardly ever heating 
to the fyftem, or Ihows the other effects of the more draftic pur- 
gatives. 

The purgative quality is accompanied with a bitternefs, 
which is often ufeful in reltoring the tone of the ftomach when 
it has been loll ; and for the mod part its bitternefs makes it ft 
better on the ftomach than many other purgatives do. Its ope- 
ration joins well with that of the neutral laxatives : and both to- 
gether operate in a leffer dofe than either of them would do 
finglv. 

Some degree of ftypticity is always evident in this medicine ; 
and as this quality acts when that of the purgative has ceafed, fo 
in cafes of diarrhoea, when any evacuation is proper, rhubard has 
been confidered as the moft proper means to be employed. — 
I muft however remark here, that in many cafes of diarrhcea no 
further evacuation than what is occafioned by the difeafe is ne- 
ceffary or proper, and therefore the vulgar practice of employ- 
ing rhubarb in every cafe of this difeafe, appears to me to be 
very injudicious. 

The ufe of it however in many cafes of diarrhcea may be pro- 
per ; but analogy has by a grofs miftake transferred it to the cafe 
of dyfentery, to which its purgative quality is not wellfuked, as 
a large and improper dofe of it is neceffary ; and its aftringent 
quality, if it takes place, muft certainly be hurtful. 

The ufe of rhubarb in fubftance, for keeping the belly regular, 
for which it is frequently employed, is by no means proper, as 
the aftringent quality is ready to undo what the purgative had 
done ; but I have found that the purpofe mentioned may be ob- 
tained by it, if the rhubarb is chewed in the mouth, and no more 
is fwallowed than what the faliva has diffolved. In that cafe it 
appears to me that the aftringent quality is not largely extracted, 
and therefore the cathartic will operate as required : and I muft 
remark, that in this way employed, it is very ufeful to dyfpep- 
tic perfons. Analogous to this is the ufe of rhubarb in folution ; 
in which it appears to me that the aftringent quality is not fo 
largely extracted as to operate fo powerfully as when the rhu- 
bard was employed in fubftance. 

Water extracts the purgative quality of rhubard very readily, 
but does not extract it fo powerfully as to allow the dole to corn* 
into a irnall bulk j and therefore the infufion in water is chiefly 
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adapted to the ufe of children. Wine hardly extras it more 
powerfully ; and b th Colleges have given up the ufe oi this 
menihuum. The only ufeful folution is that made by brandy, 
which, ii the tafte can be reconciled to it, is rendered better by 
the bitters added in the tinctura rhei amara, Ph. Ed. ; but the 
Liters will hardly make up for the rhubarb being in leffer pro- 
portion than the tinctura rhei dulcis. 

For the ufe oi rhubarb joined with aloes, either in a liquid or 
in a folid furm, I have faid enough in the article of aloes : and 
here, to the young practitioner I would remark, that the dofe of 
rhubard is for the raoft part too bulky to come into the form 
of pills. 

i he ufe of rhubarb in the alimentary canal, as a purgative, a 
bitter, and in fome circumftances as an aftringent, may be un- 
derftood from what has been faid ; and whether its operation 
in other parts of the fyitem is to be mentioned feems doubtful. 

By its colouring the urine, it appears to pafs in part by the 
kidneys ; but I have not perceived it to have any particular ef- 
fect there : and particularly, though I have often attended to it, 
I could never find that it promoted in any degree the fecretion 
of urine. 

It has been faid to operate upon the liver, and to be ufeful in 
jaundice ; but I cannot find any foundation for this either in the- 
ory or practice ; and I believe the opinion has arifcn entirely 
from the ridiculous doctrine of fignatures. 

It has been fuppofed that rhubarb may be a tonic with refpect 
to the whole fyflem, or to particular parts of it ; and accordingly 
it has been alleged to have been ufeful in diabetes ; but our ex- 
periments here do not at all confirm this. 

It has been alfo reprefented as ufeful in the fluor albus ; but 
we have had no experience in confirmation of this, and cannot 
find it probable that the quantities employed lhould, either by 
their tonic or aitringent power be of any fervice. 
POLYGALA SENEKA. 

This is a medicine introduced about fixty years ago ; and as 
a new medicine, was then much commended for its great and 
fingular power : but the efteem of it has fince fallen very much. 
I have put it into the catalogue of purgatives, as this is the only 
operation of it that is conftantly very evident ; and perhaps all 
its other virtues depend upon this. Some difference is alleged 
to be between the bark and the woody part of this root, and the 
latter is alleged to be quite inert. We believe this to be well 
founded ; but the fize of the root, as imported into this country, 
has not allowed us to attend to this ; and in the fmaller twigs 
we have coniUmtly taken the two parts together. 

It has been employed in powder, in a wine infufion, and in 
decoction in water ; and the laft is the moil frequently in ufe. 
The powder may be given from twenty to forty grains as a pur- 
gative i but it is very ready to excite vomiting, and thereby 
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prevent its purgative operation ; which has occafioned the de- 
coction to be mo ft frequently ufecl. This is made by boiling 
an ounce of the root in a pound and a half of water till it is re- 
duced to a pound ; and of this a table-fpoonful or two is given 
every hour till it operates by ftool : This it commonly does af- 
ter fix or feven dofes j producing three, four, or more {tools ; 
and this operation is repeated every day, or every fecond day, 
till the dileafe is cured. It frequently, at the fame time with its 
purgative, fhows its diuretic effects j and frequently, when large 
dofes can be admitted, it excites a very free fweat. 

This medicine was at firit introduced as a cure for the bite of 
the rattle-fnake, and by a fuppofed analogy was propofed as a 
remedy for pleurify and peripneumony. It was accordingly for 
fome time very much employed in America ; and for its good 
effects in thefe difeafes, we had from America, France, and 
other countries, many ftrong teftimonies ; but of late thefe have 
not been repeated, and I never knew of any inftances in this 
country in which it fucceeded, or indeed of its being trufted to 
without blood-letting. With refpe6l to the ufe of it at prefent 
in France, it may be obferved, that Mr. Lieutaud, on the fub- 
ject of the inflammatio pectoris, has not once mentioned its ufe ; 
and in his fecond volume, where he was obliged to mention it 
as an article of the materia medica, he has the following para- 
graph : " Anonnullis primi fubfellii laudatur in cachexia et hy- 
drope ; nee desant qui. Mam pro egregio resolvente in pulmonum 
phlogosi deprazdicent, penes quos fit fides." 

The analogy from its fuppofed powers in inflammatory dif- 
eafes has occafioned its being employed in rheumatifm ; and 
we have had fome inftances of its being ufeful, efpecially where 
it operated by producing fweat. 

Mr. Beuvart of the Academy of Sciences, found the feneka 
to be a cure of dropfy, and we have had feveral inftances of its 
efficacy when employed fo, as in the manner above mentioned, to 
operate both by ftool and urine ; but it has alfo in many in- 
ftances failed : and as a naufeous medicine, which the ftomach 
does not ealily bear in the neceffary quantity, it has not been of- 
ten employed. 

GENISTA. 

Though very little in ufe, I have inferted this in my Catalogue 
from my own experience of it. I found it firft in ufe among our 
common people ; but I have fince prefcribed it to fome of my 
patients in the manner following : I order half an ounce of frefh 
broom tops to be boiled in a pound of water till one half of this 
is confumed, and of this decoction I give two table-fpoonsful 
every hour, till it operates by ftool, or till the whole is taken. It 
feldom fails to operate both by ftool and urine ; and by repeat- 
ing this exhibition every day, or every fecond day, fome dropfies 
have been cured. 

The cineres geniftse, tho' employed by Sydenham and many 
others, have no advantage over other fixed alkaline falts. 
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SAMBUCUS ET EBULUS. 

We put tbefe together as fpecies of the fame genus, and of 
very fimilar virtues. I have hardly been acquainted with them 
in practice, but my refpect for Dr. Sydenham engages me to give 
them a place here. 

He has told us that a decoction of the middle bark of this tree 
operates both upwards and downwards, evacuating a great quan- 
tity of water both by (tool and urine ; and by that means he had 
cured many cafes of dropfy. 

Some other practitioners have recommended the fame reme- 
dy, and I have often thought of imitating the practice, but have 
been prevented, by being uncertain of the dole ; Dr. Sydenham's 
three handsful being a very uncertain meafure : and I could not 
truft the fpurious work of Boerhaave afligning the dole more ex- 
actly, when I perceived from feveral accounts that the operation 
of this medicine muft be in a ftrong degree, and that it has been 
often carried to a dangerous excefs. 

Both the flowers and berries of the elder have been commend- 
ed for many virtues, and I will not deny that they have fome ; 
but I can fay, that in a hundred inftances of their employment I 
could never difcover their power and efficacy to be conliderable, 
or indeed to deferve any attention. 

OLEUM RICINI. 

The feed which aifords this oil may be made into an emulfion, 
and employed as a purgative. In this form it may be more agree- 
able to fome perfons than the oil ; but the dofe is not ealily de- 
termined, the ftate of the feeds, as imported from the Weft In- 
dies, not being uniformly the fame. The oil, therefore, as ob- 
tained in the Weft-Indies from the feed by expreflion or boiling, 
is the medicine we very conftantly make ufe of, and, when the 
ftomach can be reconciled to it, is one of the moft agreeable pur- 
gatives we can employ. It has this particular advantage, that it 
operates fooner after its exhibition than any other purgative I 
know of, as it commonly operates in two or three hours. It fel- 
dom gives any griping, and its operation is generally moderate, 
to one, two, or three ftools only. It is particularly fuited to ca- 
fes of coftivenefs, and even to cafes of fpafmodic cholic. In the 
Weft Indies it is found to be one of the moft certain remedies in 
the dry belly-ach or colica pictonum. I have never found it 
heating or irritating to the rectum, and therefore have found it 
fufficiently well fuited to haemorrhoidal perfons. 

The common dofe of this oil is a table-fpoonful or half an 
ounce ; but many perfons require a double quantity, and there 
is feldom any harm arifes from a little increafe of the common 
dofe. It is particularly to be obferved of this medicine, that if 
it be frequently repeated, the dofe of it may be gradually more 
and more diminifhed ; and I know inftances of perfons who, for- 
merly of a coftive habit, at firft required half an ounce or more 
for a dofe, but after being frequently repeated, they now find that 
two drachms are enough at leaft to keep their belly regular. 
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The only inconvenience attending the ufe of this medicine is, 
that as an oil it is naufeous to fome perfons, and that, when the 
dole is large, it oecafions ficknefs at ftomach for fome time after 
it is taken. 

To obviate thefe inconveniences, feveral means have been 
tried ; but I fhall not detail thefe here, as I can affert, that the 
molt effe&nsd means is the addition of a little ardent ipirit. For 
this, in the Weft Indies, they employ rum : but that I might not 
withdraw any part of the purgative, I employ the t'mctura fen- 
na compofita, or elixir falutis of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory. 
This, added in the proportion of one to three parts of the oil, 
and very intimately mixed by their being fhaken together in a 
phial, both makes the oil iefs naufeous to the* talk-, and makes ic 
lit more eafy on the fiomach. 

With reipect to this oil, I have only one remark farther to 
make. As it is imported from the Weft Indies, and efpccially as 
procured there by boiling, it very readily acquires fome degree 
of rancidity : but if the patient's tafte and flomach can by the 
means above mentioned, be reconciled to it, this rancidity does 
not feem to diminifh the purgative quality. 

SENNA. 
This is a medicine of frequent ufe in Britain, which I have 
been much furprifed at, as it is not agreeable either in its tafte 
or flavor ; as it muft be always in a bulky dole ; and as it feldom 
operates without a good deal of griping. In fpite, however, of 
all this, it is it ill in frequent ufe, which fhows me how much the 
moft part of practitioners are guided by imitation and habit. 

Allowing, however, for the faults of fenna hinted at, we muft 
flill admit that it is a very certain purgative, operating moderate- 
ly, and feldom to excefs ; but with thefe latter qualities, it isftill 
a purgative only without any peculiar virtues. 

It is not conveniently employed in fubftance, as it muft be in 
a bulky dole, not lefs than a drachm or more. It is, however, 
in fubftance, employed in fome compofitions, as in the ele&uarum 
lenitivum of both colleges. This too is in more frequent ufe 
than 1 would expert ; but I have neither time nor patience to en- 
ter upon the criticifm of this compofition, which inmanyrefpecls 
I think it might admit of. 

The fenna is more conveniently employed in folution than in 
fubftance. It is very conveniently extracted by water, but does 
not bear a boiling heat, having much of its purgative quality 
thereby diffipated. To render it an effectual purgative, that may 
operate without griping, it requires a large proportion of the 
menUruum, not lefs than four ounces of water to a drachm of 
fenna, which makes a bulky dofe. 

The fenna may likewife be properly enough extracted by a 
proof-fpirit, but with the fame difficulty of having it as a purga- 
tive in dofes of a moderate bulk. The tincture of the London 
College can hardly be given as a purgative, without giving a 
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greater bulk of ardent fpirit than mofl men can or fhould bear. 
Even the tincture of the Edinburgh College, though notfo faulty 
in this refpect, is ftill too much fo, and would be ftill more, were 
it not for the fubftitution of jalap for rhubarb, which has been 
made in the two lafl editions of their Difpenfatory. 

As fenna, whether extracted by water or fpirit, is ftill liable to 
be a griping purgative ; fo there are almoft always fome aroma- 
tics added to the infufions of it, which, though they do not al- 
ways obviate the griping, are always ufeful in covering the fla- 
vor and tafte of the fenna. What aromatics are moft fit for every 
purpofe intended, we dare not determine ; but from fome trials 
and comparifons we have made, it appears that, for covering the 
tafte and flavor, the coriander feeds are the moft agreeable and 
moft effectual ; but if the purpofe is to prevent griping, it is poffi- 
ble that fome of the warmer aromatics, as cardamons or ginger, 
may be more effectual. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER sive MELAMPODIUM. 

The ftate of this root is fo uncertain and unequal in this coun- 
try, that I have hardly ever employed it, or feen it employed, by 
itfelf as a purgative : and muft therefore leave my readers to get 
information concerning it from better hands. 

I have not found any body in this country who has had fo 
much faith in Bachier's tonic pills as to take the trouble of pre- 
paring them j and therefore we know nothing of their very lingu- 
lar virtues. 

Upon the authority of Dr. Mead, the black hellebore has 
been often, and I have feen it often, employed as an emmena- 
gogue ; but whether from the imperfect ftate of the medicine, 
from improper adminiftration, or from other caufes, I would not 
determine : but I can afiure my readers, that in many trials I 
have never found the emmenagogue virtues of this medicine, 
nor have I met with any practitioners of this country, though 
often trying it, who had better fuccefs in this refpect ; and par- 
ticularly, neither in my own practice nor in that of others, have I 
met with one inftance of the power of hellebore in producing 
haemorrhagy. 

JALAPPA. 

Here is a medicine more uniformly of the fame condition and 
of more certain efficacy. Even to the eye-fight the entire root 
contains, a refinous part ; and which can, in confiderable quan- 
tity, be extracted from it by fpirit of wine, leaving the refiduum 
nearly quite inert. The refin thus feparated is an acrid inflam- 
ing matter, which, thrown into the ftomach, proves a draftic 
purgative ; but it is rendered milder by being divided by a tri- 
ture with any hard powder before it be exhibited. It is certainly 
by its refinous part that the entire jalap proves purgative, and in 
large dofes proves a ftrong one ; but as it is given in powder, 
the previous triture, by dividing the refin, renders the entire ja- 
lap a milder medicine than the refin taken feparately. It may 
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be given to perf^ns not very irritable to half a drachm for a dofe, 
but letter dofes will commonly anfwer ; and while it very certain- 
ly operates, it is commonly without violence, and often without 
griping. If it be well triturated, before exhibition, with a hard 
powder, and the cryftals of tartar are the fitted for the purpofe, 
the jalap will operate in leffer dofes than when taken by itfelf, 
and at the fame time very moderately and without griping. Ex- 
cept when given in very large dofes, I have not found it to be 
heating to the fyftem ; and if it be triturated with a hard fugar, 
it becomes in moderate dofes, a fafe medicine for children, 
which in this form they will readily receive as the jalap ol itfelf 
has very little tafte. 

While jalap may be thus rendered mild and fafe, it may, how- 
ever, by being given in large dofes, and efpecially by being join- 
ed with Calomel, be rendered one of the molt poweriul purga- 
tives, either as a hydragogue, or as an anthelmintic, and, it we 
miftake not, with more fafety than any of the other draftic pur- 
gatives. 

Hitherto I have fpoken of the jalap as exhibited in a folid form, 
but it may be conveniently brought into a liquid. It does not 
give out its purgative quality to water, which renders it, there- 
fore, of no ufe in watery infufions : but it is very properly ex- 
tracted by a proof-fpirit : and as this does not extract the refin- 
ous part by itfelf, and only as mixed with, and diffuffed in the 
gummy part, the brandy tincture proves a tolerably mild medi- 
cine. Rendered more agreeable by the addition of a little fyrup, 
I have known it frequently given to children with great fafety ; 
and if I am rightly informed, it was the purgative employed by 
the inoculators, who got their inftructions from Sutton. 

We recommended above the tinctura fennae compofitse, for 
certain purpofes, to be mixed with the oleum ricini ; but we muft 
now obferve, that the tinctura jalappse is equally, and perhaps 
more, fit for the fame purpofes. 

SCAMMONIUM. 

This is a medicine which is offered to us in very different con- 
ditions, infomuch that I have known different parcels of it at the 
difference of 200 per cent, in their prices. This muft be owing 
to its frequent adulteration ; and as we cannot fuppofe that our 
apothecaries are always on their guard again ft this, the practi- 
tioners of this country have not employed this medicine fo much 
as to allow me properly to report its effects. When it is genuine, 
it feems to be an ufeful purgative ; and though operating in a 
fmall dofe, it does not feem to be in proportion violent. With 
refpect to the manner of ufing it, as in its compoiition it has a 
confiderable portion of refin, upon which its purgative qualities 
feem to depend, it may certainly be rendered milder by being 
triturated with fugar, or cryftals of tartar, as ordered in th<i 
difpenfatories : But in any form it does not feem to have any 
advantage over the jalap j and I am perfuaded that, either by 
Vol. II. Qq 
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Itfelf, or In compofition, it will never come much into the prac- 
tice of this country. 

RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS. 

The berries of this fhrub are the only part of it employed, 
and they may be employed in various dates : but the only one 
known to us, is that of the juice made into a fyrup, as ordered 
in the Difpenfatories. In this date they are powerful purgatives : 
and, as both griping to the bowels, and heating to the fydem, 
they may be confidered as of the draftic kind, and accordingly 
they have been frequently employed ashydragogues. In mode- 
rate dofes they have been employed by our vulgar as a common 
purgative ; but the date of the medicine, with the hazard of 
its violence and griping, will prevent their being ufed by refined 
practitioners. 

As, however, the violence and griping of this medicine can 
be commonly prevented, by drinking largely during its operation, 
of any mild liquid, I have known it frequently ui'ed by perfoni 
drinking goat-whcy. 

GAMBOGIA. 

This is a powerful purgative, and has accordingly been long 
confidered as a chief hydragogue. For this purpofe, however, 
it mufl be employed in a large dofe, when it commonly works 
with violence both upwards and downwards. — Upon account of 
this violent operation, we have feldom employed it by itfelf, but 
have found, that ki a few grains it might be ufefully and fafely 
added to dofes of jalap and calomel. 

In this manner I formerly pra&ifed with gamboge ; but of late 
I have thought of ufing it by itfelf, in the following manner. 
Obferving that it was a purgative which paffed through the intef- 
tines more quickly than almoft any other, I have judged that 
moderate dofes of it might be repeated foon after one another 
with more fafety, and with more effec"l, than by giving large 
doles at once. Accordingly, I have given dofes of three or four 
grains, rubbed with a little lugar ; and repeating thefe every 
three hours, I have found it operate without vomiting or grip- 
ing : and at the fame time, after three or four fuch exhibitions, 
a great deal of water was evacuated both by ftool and urine. 
Although I have not yet had much experience of this manage- 
ment, I have no doubt of its being adapted to the cure of dropfy 
with more eafe to the patient than in any other manner of exhi- 
biting it. 

' For a long time pad the gamboge has been famous over Eu- 
rope as the fitted and mod effectual medicine for expelling the 
tsenia or tape-worm. Of this power, I have had few opportu- 
nities, from experience, that could enable me to make any ufe- 
ful obfervations upon it ; and I judge it bed to refer my readers 
to Profcffor Murray** Apparatus Medicaminum, for the mod 
full and accurate information on this fubject. 

To render nay catalogue of purgatives complete, I have in- 
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fcrted here two articles, Nicotiana and Veratrum. Of the for- ' 
mer article, and particularly of its purgative powers, as thrown 
into the rectum, I have treated already ; and of the latter i ihall 
fay a little here. 

VERATRUM. 

The London College, in the edition of their Difpenfatory for 
1746, as an officinal medicine, gave a tin&ure of this root, but 
they have omitted it in their laft edition ; and I am not furprifed 
at this, as it is a very poifonous plant, which I would hardly 
think of employing even upon the authority of the eftimabie 
Conrad Gesner. 

It is, however, poflible that fuch an active fubftance may be 
ufeful in certain dil'eafes of the human body ; and my very inge- 
nious and learned friend Dr. Smyth very properly tried it in 
fome cutaneous difeafes, which are commonly very refractory. 
He fucceeded in two or three cafes ; but his experiments have 
yet been few: and in fome of thefe he made, the operation of 
the medicine was fuch as fhows that it is to be employed with a 
great deal of caution. 

COLOCYNTHIS. 

This is one of the molt draftic purgatives ; and I have never 
employed it but as it flood in certain compofitions of the Dif- 
penfatories. Even thefe are much lefs in Life than they former- 
ly were. Upon the fubject of the pilulae ex colocynthide cum 
aloe, we made a remark which will alfo apply to the extraclum 
colocynthidis compofitum of the Loudon College ; and with ref- 
pecl to both, I would now add, that as in employing the colocynth 
thefe medicines are draltic purgatives of no other peculiar vir- 
tues, I fuppofe we may find for them more agreeable fubltitutes. 
ELATERIUM. 

This peculiar fubftance is varioufly prepared, and therefore, 
in our (hops, is in different conditions. When properly prepared 
it is a draftic purgative, which however feems to have been very 
much employed by Sydenham and Lister in the cure of dropfy. 
I have not known it employed by itfelf, and only as being added 
in a grain or two to other purgatives, as Sydenham and Lister 
employed it ; but what is the effect of it in composition, it is not 
eafy to determine. If Lister's obfervation of its being very heat- 
ing to the body be well founded, I ihould not think of employ- 
ing it at all. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
DIURETICA. 



X. hese are medicines fuited to promote the fecretion of urine. 
This is to be done either by increafing the quantity of water 
in the mafs of blood, or, that remaining the fame, by introducing 
a matter that may be a ftimulus to the kidneys. 
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As when any quantity of water is taken into the body, we find 
this commonly, in the courfe of twenty-four hours, returning to 
the fame weight it was of before ; fo we conclude that the wa- 
ter thrown in has palled out by the excretions of perfpiration and 
urine, and in general we find it probable that thefe excretions 
will be very much in proportion to the quantity of water for the 
time prefent in the mafs of blood ; wherefore if the perfpiration 
be determined, an increafe of the water prefent in the blood will 
occafion an increafe of the fecretion of urine, which accordingly 
commonly happens : and we commonly find that an increafe of 
the quantity of drink is attended with a proportional increafe in 
the quantity of urine fecreted. 

This therefore is the foundation of the firft means we have 
affigned for promoting the fecretion of urine. The quantity of 
water prefent in the mafs of blood may be different from differ- 
ent circumftances ; but the moft part of thefe circumftances aro 
hardly under the direction of our art ; and the only one which is 
very much fo, is the quantity of liquid taken into the body by 
drinking ; which being therefore the chief means in our power 
of increafing the quantity of water in the blood, maybe confider- 
ed as a chief means of increafing the fecretion of urine : and ac- 
cordingly this increafe of drink has always been confidered as 
the chief of diuretics. 

There are, however, certain ftates of the body, in which it may 
be doubtful if this means of increafing the fecretion of urine may 
be fafely employed. It fometimes happens that the water of the 
blood, inftead of paffing off by the excretions, is effufed into fome 
of the cavities, giving occafion to the well-known difeafe of drop- 
fy : and in fuch a cafe it may be fufpected, that an increafe of th« 
water in the blood, made by an increafe of drinking, may increafe 
the effufion mentioned, and aggravate the difeafe. This fufpicion 
has prevailed fo much with phyficians, as to lead them, in fuch 
cafes, to enjoin as much as poflible an abflinence from drinking; 
and it is alleged that fuch an abftinence has, in fome cafes, en- 
tirely cured the difeafe. 

We would not rigoroufly inquire into the truth of this fact ; 
but from all we have feen or heard, we are confident that it has 
been a very rare occurrence ; and from the many inftances we 
have had of its being attempted with very little benefit, we are 
not furprifed at many phyficians being of opinion that it fhould 
not be attempted at all. 

It is an extremely painful meafure, as it refills the urgent de- 
fire of drink which commonly attends this difeafe ; and it may 
be alleged that it is not always neceffary, as the tendency to ef- 
fufi.m may have its limits, fo that the whole of the drink taken 
in may not run off this way, but that a portion of it may flill 
pafs by the kidneys. So far as this happens, the taking in of 
drink may be a fafe meafure ; and I can affert, that in feveral 
cafes of confiderable dropfy, the quantity of urine voided was 
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•early equal to the quantity of drink taken in, which fhows that 
the drinking had been a very proper meafure. 

I wonder, indeed, that the practitioners who have enjoined 
an abftinence from drinking, have not thought of a means of 
determining how far this was to be carried ; and which certain- 
ly might be nearly determined by a comparifon of the quantity 
ol urine voided in a given time, withths quantity of drink taken 
in during the fame time. 

1 have frequently made this comparifon, and found, that a 
rery entire abftinence from drinking, by diminifhing the quan- 
tity of urine voided, allowed the fecretories of the kidneys to 
fall into a contracted ftate, fo that the quantity of urine voided 
was ftill farther diminifhed, and, as I judged, tended to increafa 
the effuiion, and thereby to aggravate the difeafe. In other cafes 
I found, that when a quantity of drink was taken in, a confider- 
able portion of it paffed by the kidneys ; and when, as it fome- 
times happened, that the quantity of urine voided was equal to 
the drink taken in, I concluded that the giving fo much drink 
was a perfectly fafe meafure. 

To illuftrate this matter farther I muft obferve, that the wa- 
ter of the blood carrying the faline matters of it, by the nature 
of the animal (Economy is determined to the excretions, and 
particularly to the kidneys ; and therefore, that drinks impreg- 
nated with faline matters, are naturally determined this way ra- 
ther than by the preternatural effufions mentioned. The fluid 
poured out by thefe effufions is nearly infipid ; whilft, though 
the watery part of the blood is by thefe withdrawn from the fe- 
cretories of the kidneys, yet a great quantity of the faline mat- 
ter of the blood continues to pafs this way : and I therefore have 
been led to give for drinks, not fimple water, but always water 
impregnated with faline matters : and I can affert, that water fo 
impregnated paffes more certainly to the kidneys than perfectly 
infipid liquors. 

Thus, water, impregnated with vegetable acids is not only 
more grateful to the patient than fimple barley-water, or water- 
gruel, but paffes always in greater quantity in proportion to the 
liquid taken in ; and it is commonly by attending to this that I 
have found, even in dropfy, the quantity of urine voided to be 
equal to the quantity of drink taken in. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain fome circumftances in 
■which a total abftinence from drink may> be improper, and I 
have pointed out fome in which the giving drink may be a fafe 
meafure ; whence the avoiding of this fhould not have been fo 
univerfal a rule as it has been with the moft part of practitioners. 

In arguing for the exceptions that are to be made from this 
rule, we have alledged that the taking in of drink is proper, ef- 
pecially when we can find the quantity of urine voided to be 
equal, or nearly equal, to the quantity of drink taken in ; and 
lhat we efpecially found this to be the cafe when the drink em- 
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ployed was impregnated with fome faline matters, which deter- 
mined it to go more entirely to the kidneys, and even to flimu- 
late thefe to a more entire fecretion. Reflecting upon this, I 
perceived that I had omitted in my Catalogue of diuretics fome 
matters which are particularly well fuited to the purpofe of 
drinks, fucb as fermented liquors of all kinds, when thefe are 
eichtr weak in their quality or taken pretty well diluted with 
water. 

Even ardent fpirits, if largely diluted and joined with a por- 
tion of vegetable acid, have been found to ftimulatc the kidneys, 
and to make a proper part of the ordinary drink. It was alio 
an omiifion amongil the diuretics not to mention the milk ol the 
non-ruminant animals, and of the other milks, their produces of 
whey and butter-milk, efpecially when thefe are in their moft 
acid Hates. 

To finifli what relates to the giving of drink in dropfy, I 
mull obferve, that whenever we can perceive that the quantity 
of urine voided is equal to the quantity of drink for the fame 
t;me taken in, I hold it to be fafe to allow as much drink as the 
patient may defire ; and I have no doubt that, by fuch indul- 
gence, the difeaie may be often entirely cured. There are in- 
deed many inftances of the difeafe being cured in this manner, 
as in the cafes given by Sir Geo. Baker in the Medical tranfac- 
tions, in thofe quoted by Dr. Milman from feveral authors, and 
efpecially in the inftances given by that ingenious author from 
his own practice. 

I can give none from mine ; but one accidentally fell under 
my observation. A woman labouring under an anafcarca was 
accidentally directed to drink a mineral water, and that in confi- 
derable quantity. By this her urine was greatly increafed, and 
the anafcarca was foon entirely cured. 

From my own practice I can obferve, that I always thought it 
abfurd in phyficians to employ diuretics while they enjoined an 
abftinence fiom drink, which is almoft the only means of con- 
veying thefe diuretics to the kidneys : fo, whenever I employ 
diuretics, I at the fame time advife drinking freely ; and 1 am 
perfuaded that drinking largely has often contributed to the cures 
I have made. 

Having thus mentioned the conduct of a chief means of pro- 
moting the fecretion of urine, before I proceed to the other 
means that may be employed, I judge it proper to mention the. 
chief effects of promoting this fecretion. 

As it feems to be the purpofe of nature to carry out by this 
fecretion the faline matters that, by the nature of the animaL 
economy, are conftantly generating in the mafs of blood ; fo, by 
increafing the fecretion, we carry out thofe faline matters, which, 
from certain caufes, abound more than ordinary in the mafs of 
blood. 

Such a fuperabundance of faline matter in the blood I fuppofe 
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to take place in fcurvy ; and accordingly we find, that increafing 
the fecretion of urine is the chief means of curing that difeafe. 

But as there are other caufes than thofe producing fcurvy 
which may increafe thefaiine ftate of our fluids : fo the increafe 
of the fecretion of urine may be a means of curing man) difeafes, 
though we are not ready to point cut thofe in particular that 
may be fo cured. 

The fuppofing an acrimony, or, what I judge to be the fame 
thing, a faline ftate of the fluids, has been often ailumed at ran- 
dom, without evidence ; and even in cafes where it was cer- 
tainly exiting, there are certain acrimonies which do not rea- 
dily pals by the kidneys ; and therefore difeafes depending upon 
them which are not to be cured by increafing the fecretion there. 

Hence it is that the increafe ol this fecretion may not prove a 
remedy in fo many cafes as we might fuppofe it. On the other 
hand, it is to be obferved, that as there is a balance between the 
perfpiration and the fecretion of urine, fo that the one being in- 
creafed, the other is diminifhed ; if there be a matter which 
nature has intended to pafs efpecially by the perfpiration, if this 
is retained by increafing the fecretion of urine, difeafes may be 
produced ; and even if the increafed fecretion of urine fhould 
diminilh the quantity of water which fhould pafs by the fkin, 
the faline matters which fhould pafs that way by their being lefs 
diluted, may be more ready to flick in the veffels of the ikin, and 
thereby give occafion to difeafes of this. 

Another effe<5t of an increafed fecretion of urine may be con- 
fidered as merely the evacuation of the water, or watery parts 
of the blood, which, when largely increafed, may excite an 
abforption from the cavities, in which a preternatural accumu- 
lation of ferous fluid had taken place. Thus it is that an in- 
creafed fecretion of urine has olten proved a cure of dropfv : 
and for the conduct of this, by either one means or another, 
enough has already been faid above ; for I doubt much if any 
diuretic medicines will ever be very effectual without being ac- 
companied with an increafe of the water in the blood by the tak- 
ing in of drink. 

PARTICULAR DIURETICS. 

We begin with thefe taken from the vegetable kingdom ; and 
muft introduce them by obferving, that in making the Catalogue, 
I have been more directed by my complaifance to the writers on 
the fubject than by my own opinion and experience. The moft 
part of the diuretic vegetables mentioned by writers are of very 
little power, and are employed with very little fuccefs. 

But, to fpeak of particulars, the firft mentioned are the Um- 
bellate:, the power of which reiides efpecially in their feeds ; but 
we have never found any of them powerful. The femen dauci 
filveftris has been commended as a diuretic ; but we have feen it 
employed in calculous cafes in confidcrable quantities, and for a 
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great length of time, but never found its diuretic power any wife 
remarkable. 

Some of the plantae ftillatae have been commended as diuret- 
ics : but none of them deferve our notice except the 
RUBIA TINCTORUM. 
This root paffes fo much by the kidneys as to give its colour 
to the urine ; and in pafling that way it may be fuppofed to fti- 
mulate the fecretories : and indeed it has been represented as a 
powerful diuretic. I have feen it frequently employed as a fup- 
pofed emmenagogue ; but its diuretic powers did not always ap- 
pear, and never to any confiderable degree. As in the many 
experiments made with this root on brute animals, it has always 
appeared hurtful to the fyftem, I fhould not think it fit to be em- 
pio^ed to anv extent in men. 

ALKEKEN'GI. 
The berries of this, the only part of it ever in ufe, are not 
known in the prefent practice, and I have never feen them em- 
ployed ; but I have ibme reports of their being employed by 
ot.iers without effecT: : and if their diuretic powers had ever been 
remarkable, we ma^ prefume that they would have flili continu- 
ed in ufe. I cannot difmifs them without an obfervation, that 
as it is allowed that the berries often take a taint from the leaves 
of the plant, it will always require fome caution in employing 
any part of a plant which is taken from an order of a very poi- 
fonous kind. 

The Bardana, Gramen, Lithospermum, Ononis, Asparagus y 
Emula, Campana, are all fubftances which feem to pafs in fome 
meafure by the kidneys ; but from frequent experience we can 
affert, that their diuretic powers are hardly ever to be taken 
notice of. 

In the catalogue of diuretics I have inferted the Asarum, for 
the fake of this remark, that it is doubtful if any of the fuppofed 
diuretics in ftimulating the kidneys fhow any fpecific power ; and 
on the other hand, many which do flimulate thefe organs fhow 
the fame power with refpect to every other excretory to which 
they are applied : and hence it is that every emetic or purga- 
tive fhow, upon occafion, their diuretic powers. This feems to 
be all that is neceffary to be faid of the Asarum, Genista, Nico- 
tiana, and Seneka, as inferted in our catalogue of diuretics, as 
thefe are feldom employed in this intention alone. 

The Arum, in its recent flate, contains an acrid matter, which 
like other acrids paffes, at leaft in part, by the kidneys, and in 
proportion excites the fecretion there j but it can never be intro- 
duced into the flomach in fuch quantity as to become a power- 
ful diuretic. 

Upon the fame ground of their containing a great deal of acrid 
matter, which paffes more or lefs by the kidneys, I have inferted 
in my lift the Per sicaria and Ranunculus, which have been com- 
monly marked as diuretics. They have, however, as fuch been 
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hardly employed m practice : and that for the fame reafon I have 
given with refpectto the arum, that we have not yet learned how 
they can be introduced in fuch quantity into the ftomach as to 
become powerful in the kidneys. 

DULCAMARA. 

We have employed only the flipites or {lender twigs of this 
fhrub ; but as we have collected them they come out very une- 
qual, fome parcels of them being very mild and inert, and others 
of them confiderably acrid. In the latter Hate we have employ- 
ed a decoction of them in the cure of rheumatifm, fometimes 
with advantage, but at other times without any effect. Though, 
the dulcamara is here inferted in the catalogue of diuretics, it has 
never appeared to us as powerful in this way: for in all the trials 
made here, it has hardly ever been obferved to be in any mea- 
fure diuretic. 

DIGITALIS. 

The powers of this plant as a diuretic are now afcertained by 
uumberlefs experiments ; but upon what fort of operation thefe 
powers depend, I am at a lofs to explain. Whether it be by a 
ipecific ftimulus applied to the kidneys, or by a general operation 
upon the fyftem, which particularly affects the kidneys, does not 
appear very clearlyl The fmall dofe in which the digitalis com- 
monly operates, makes it difficult to fuppofe that fo much of that 
dofe can go to the kidneys as to be a confiderable ftimulus to 
thefe organs ; and, on the other hand, the effects of that dofe on 
the ftomach and inteftines, and especially its effect in diminifh- 
ing the frequency of the pulfe, are certain proofs of a general 
operation upon the fyftem. 

I have introduced this fpeculation that fome of my readers 
may profecute the inquiry ; but I do not take any pains at pre- 
fent to decide in the queftion, becaufe I do not perceive that ei- 
ther opinion can have any influence upon practice. — This, ab- 
ftracted from all fpeculation, muft be eftablifhed by experience. 
With refpect to this I would wilh to lay down here rules for the 
proper management of this medicine ; but I will not attempt it, 
becaufe I can dire6t my reader to a more proper means of in- 
ftruction by referring him to the treatife of my very ingenious 
and learned friend Dr. Withering, on this fubject, which is a 
treatife in many perfons hands, and, in my opinion, fhould be in 
the hands of every practitioner of phyfic. 

I cannot however quit this fubject of the digitalis without ob- 
ferving, that the fpeculation with regard to its operation, which 
I have ftarted above, may occafion the general account of the 
operation of diuretics which I have given above to appear lefs 
complete ; as befides the increafed quantity of water in the mafs 
of blood, or a ftimulus particularly applied to the kidneys, there 
may be a medicine which, by a general operation on the fyftem, 
Biav promote the fecretion of urine. My candour obliges me 
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to mention this ; but I do not find myfelf at prcfent in a conditio* 
to profecute the inquiry. 

RUTA ET SABINA. 

Thefe two plants, as well as the general title of Amara, have 
been inferted in my catalogue of diuretics inadvertently ; for I 
do not find, either from writers or from my own experience, any 
authority for afcribing a diuretic virtue to thefe plants. 

SCILLA. 
This is a root which from the moft ancient times has been 
celebrated as a diuretic ; and, under a proper management, it 
ieldom fails to operate more or lefs as fuch. It has not however 
my fpecific power, as it feems to be univerfally ftimulant with 
refpect to every fenfible part or excretory to which it is applied. 
It readily ftimulates the flomach, and proves emetic, as we ob- 
ferved above when fpeaking of it under that title. When it is 
fo managed as to pafs the flomach it flimulates the inteflines, and 
proves purgative ; and when carried into the mafs of blood, it is 
generally, and I believe juflly, fuppofed to flimulate the mucous 
glands of the lungs, and prove an expectorant. 

When it is thus fo generally ftimulant, we can readily undcr- 
ftand why it fhould prove a diuretic; and I would add, that 
probably :t has fomething in the nature of the acrimony it con- 
tains, that fuits it to be taken up by the ferofity, and thereby to 
pafs readily by the kidneys, where its acrimony therefore increa- 
ses the fecretion. 

This actually happens, and has rendered it all times noted as 
a diuretic. 

This effect, however, does not always happen ; becaufe, if it be 
thrown into the flomach in fuch quantity as to prove emetic or 
purgative, it is thereby prevented from reaching the blood-veffels 
and kidneys ; and therefore, to obtain its diuretic effects, we 
mufl avoid its emetic and purgative operations, which may com- 
monly be done by giving the fquills in fmall dofes, to be repeated 
after proper intervals only ; and I have found, that by accompa- 
nying the fquills with an opiate the emetic and purgative opera- 
tion of it may be avoided, and thereby it may be carried more 
entirely to the kidneys. 

A certain writer has alleged, that the diuretic effects of the 
fquill is not to be expected unlefs it fhows fome operation on the 
flomach. This may perhaps be founded ; but I understand it no 
other ways than that fome operation on the flomach is a tefl, 
and a neceffary tefl, of the fquills being in an active flate ; in the 
fame manner as we are only certain of the activity of mercurial 
preparations when they have ihown fome effect in the mouth. 

I have often obferved, that when the fquill operates ftrongly in. 
the flomach and inteflines, that the diuretic effects were lefs rea- 
dy to happen ; and therefore, as the fquill contains an acrimony 
that is in part very volatile, and which is moft ready to act on 
the flomach, that therefore the frefh fquill, by acting more upon 
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the ftomach, is lefs certainly carried to the kidneys than when 
their volatile part is in fomc meafure diflipated. 

It is on this account that the dried fquill is more frequently- 
employed than the frefh. We muft not however mils to obferve 
here, that the drying of the fquill is a bufinefs that requires much 
attention, as it may readily be overdone, and thereby render the 
fquill entirely ufelefs : And it is to be obferved alfo, that the 
fquill may not only be rendered inert by the firft drying being 
too much, but that the dry powder, if it be kept long in a dry 
air, may alfo in time lofe much of its power. 

This overdrying of the fquill, in one way or other, happens 
more frequently than our apothecaries are aware of; and has led 
me to allow, that fome operation on the ftomach, fome naufea 
excited by the fquill, is a neceffary teft of the activity of the por- 
tion of it employed. 

When the fquill is in good condition, to avoid its operation 
on the ftomach and inteftines, I have faid it is proper to give it 
in fmall doles, to be repeated after long intervals only ; but it is 
proper to obferve here, that when the difeafe requires a repeti- 
tion, the dofes of the fquill, as they are repeated, may be gra- 
dually increafc.d, and the intervals of their exhibition made 
fhorter ; and when they come to be tolerable large, it is then 
that an opiate may be conveniently employed in directing the 
operation of the fquill more certainly to the kidneys. 

In the cafes of dropfy : that is, when there is an effufion of 
water into the cavities, and therefore that lefs water goes to the 
kidneys, we are of opinion that a neutral fait accompanying 
the fquill may be of ufe in determining this more certainly to 
the kidneys ; and whenever it can be perceived that it takes 
this courfe, we are perfuaded that it will alfo be always ufeful, 
and generally fafe, during the exhibition of the fquills, to increafe 
the ufual quantity of drink. 

It may be a queftion, Whether the diuretic operation of fquills 
may not be affifted by fome mercurial preparation given at the 
fame time ? And when there is any appearance of the medicine 
going to the kidneys, it cannot be doubted that the mercury, as 
itimulant of every excretory to which it is applied, may here 
alfo be ufeful. Accordingly it has been a frequent practice to 
join mercury with fquills ; but I doubt much if the common 
practice of employing calomel on this occafion be proper. Ca- 
lomel determines the fquill more certainly to operate by ftool j 
and unlefs the cure of the difeafe is to be trulted entirely to 
purging, the calomel may readily prevent the diuretic operation 
of the fquill. We have therefore been of opinion that the lefs 
purgative preparations of mercury were better fuited to the pur- 
pofe ; and we are difpofed to judge that the folution of the cor- 
rofive fublimate, which fo often by itfelf goes to the kidneys, 
may be more proper than any other. 

After treating of the fquills, it fecms proper to take notice of 
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a title bferted in my Catalogue that has fome affinity with the 
fquills ; which is that of the 

ALLIACEAE. 

All of thefe feeni to contain an acrimony, which feems by its 
nature to be determined to pals off by the kidneys ; and the fpe. 
cies Allium sativum or Garlic, which poffeffes the largeft portion 
of this acrimony, has been always celebrated as a diuretic. 

I have treated of its other virtues pretty fully above j and have 
only to add here, that when it is taken into the ftomach in its 
frefh and recent ftate, it almoft always operates as a diuretic : 
and I am well perfuaded, that in feveral inftances of my prac- 
tice it has contributed to the cure of dropfy ; but I have not been 
fo happy as Dr. Sydenham was, to find the difeafe cured by gar. 
lie ah.ne. Practitioners have been of opinion, that the garlic is 
moft effectual, when by its being taken in an entire ftate, as ex- 
plained above, it has been left to the ftomach to extract; the more 
volatile parts of it. 

After the alliaccs I muft take notice of fome fubftances which 
have much affinity with thefe : and therefore, in the Catalogue, 
we have given thie article of 

SILIQUOSAE. 

Thefe contain a volatile acrimony, very much a-kin to that of 
the alliacesc, and like thefe feemingly difpofed to pafs off by the 
kidneys ; they have therefore been always confidered as diuretics. 

There is however a confiderable difference in this refpect be- 
tween the different fpecies of this order of plants. In the leaves, 
ftalks, and flowers, and fometimes in the roots, the acrimony 
peculiar to the order is not very remarkable, and they fliow 
little power as diuretics ; but in others, efpecially in their feeds, 
and fometimes in their roots, the acrimony is very confiderable j 
and fo far as it can be introduced to the kidneys, it is a power- 
ful diuretic. This ftronger acrimony, however, is fo ready to in- 
flame the ftomach, that hardly fo large a quantity of it can be 
introduced as to prove a powerful diuretic, or to be depended 
upon in dropfies, where a large difcharge of urine is required. 
The entire feeds may indeed, as we explained above, be intro- 
duced in large quantities, and are in fome meafure extracted by 
the ftomach, fo as to be in fome meafure diuretic ; but never fo 
much as to act in this way very powerfully. 

There remain of the Catalogue of vegetable diuretics two- ar- 
ticles to be taken notice ; which are the 

BALSAMICA ET RESINOSA. 

With refpect to the balfamica, as I have faid above that all of 
them have for their bafts a turpentine, fo it may be prefumed 
that all the balfams may have the fame diuretic quality which 
we find in the moft fimple turpentine. This we have faid before 
to be commonly determined to the kidneys, operating there more 
or lefs as a diuretic : and therefore the general title of Balfamica 
is properly enough inferted in our Catalogue. \ muft however 
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obferve with regard to them, that they cannot pofnbly be intro- 
duced into the bodv in fuch quantity as to operate powerfully in 
any difeafes requiring a large difcharge of urine. 

The diuretic i'ubftunce a&Jrded by turpentine, which has been 
the moft taken notice of, is tfte effential oil obtained by a di ft illa- 
tion with water. In attempting the cure of fciaticaby this oil, 1 
have frequently obferved its palling by the kidneys, and promot- 
ing the fecretion of urine ; but it can never be introduced in fuch 
quantity as to be powerful in this way. 

This obfervation applies to the oleum juni peri, which has been 
often employed as a diuretic ; and it will readily appear as this 
oil is drawn from the terebinthinate fubltance of the juniper, it 
can hardly have more power than that drawn from the turpentine 
itfelf. 

On the fubjecl of the balfamica, I have conceived an opinion 
which I have in fome mealu: e explained already in the article of 
Benzoinum, amounting to this, that the acid found in the ben- 
zoine exiftsin the oil of turpentine and of the other balfams ; and 
that upon this particularly depends their diuretic virtues. It is 
therefore that feveral of the fubftances inferted under the title of 
the Stimulantia Reiinofa might have alfo been inferted in our 
Catalogue of diuretics ; but their power is not fo confiderable 
as to deferve our attention here or in practice. 

Having now mentioned the feveral vegetable diuretics, I am 
next to fpeak of thofe taken from the animal kingdom : and thefe 
£rft deferving our attention are the 

CANTHARIDES. 

The acrimony of this infect, and, when applied to the fkin, its 
inflammatory nature, which may be readily carried fo far as to 
raife a blifter, is well known to all the world ; and the effects of 
its rubefacient and bliftering powers, in the cure of many difeafes i 
are known to every practitioner. Thefe effects, however, are 
not to be taken notice of here. As they may be the effects of 
other infects, and of many vegetable fubftances, they are to be ' 
confidered as a general remedy, none of which I propofe to take 
into our treatife ; and it is only the powers of the cantharides 
when taken into the body, and employed as an internal medicine, 
that I am to confider. 

The cantharides taken internally, whether in fubltance or in 
folution, if in a certain quantity, they may be confidered as a 
fumulant and heating fubltance ; and I have had occalion to know 
them, taken in large quantity as an aphrodifiac, to have excited 
violent pains in the ftomach, and a feverifh ftate over the whole 
body. 

The cantharides, however, feems to act only in a concentrated 
ftate ; for taken in moderate quantity it is fo much diffufedinthe 
fluids, both in the alimentary canal and in the mafs of blood, that 
it feldom fhows any effects on the general fyftem. But this feems 
K> be almoft peculiar to this fubltance, that given even in mode- 
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rate quantitr, it very readily pafles to the kidneys ; and from cir- 
cumftances which we cannot explain, it feems to be there united 
with a certain portion of the urine only; and being thus in a con- 
centrated ftate when carried on to the bladder, they give a con- 
fiderable irritation and inflammation to the neck of it, in confe- 
quence of which a frequent ftimulus to the voiding of urine, and 
a painful difficulty in the voiding of it; fymptoms very well 
known to every medical man under the title of Strangury, are 
produced. — In explaining this very peculiar effect of cantharides 
1 have infinuated a theory of their being united with a certain 
portion of the urine only, and of their being thereby in a more 
concentrated ftate, which will not perhaps appear clear to every 
body ; but that there is a foundation for fuch reafoning appears 
to me very ftrongly from hence, that the effects mentioned are 
prevented by our rendering the urine more copious, and much 
diluted. 

It was proper for me to begin with an account of this frequent 
operation of the fubftance of cantharides ; but it does not pro- 
perly touch the medicinal powers of them, which I muft there- 
fore now fpeak of. 

From the effects mentioned, it is fufficiently evident that the 
fubftance of the cantharides goes to the kidneys ; and it is with 
much probability fuppofed, that fuch a ftimulus applied there 
muft promote the fecretion of urine. This effect, however, does 
not always in fact appear ; and Dr. Smith Charmichael afferts, 
that in his frequent exhibitions of the tincture of cantharides, 
he never once obferved the fecretion of urine increafed. In ma- 
ny inftances of a ftrangury produced by the application or ex- 
hibition of cantharides, I have not found, though I have often 
enquired after it, the quantity of urine fenfibly increafed : and 
however it may be explained, though the fubftance of cantharides 
operates often upon the neck of the bladder, it may be doubted 
if at the fame time it operates upon the kidneys ; as, along with 
the ftrangury fo often occurring, I have never met with pains 
of the back, or other marks of an affection of the kidneys. 

From thefe obfervations, it may be doubted if cantharides 
have properly any diuretic power ; but the authority of the late 
eminent and learned Werlhof cannot be declined. In the 6o??j- 
me return Literarium Norimbergense, Werlhof gives a remarkable 
inftance of the diuretic power of cantharides, and informs us, 
that he had frequently experienced the fame in dropfy and other 
difeafes ; and upon fuch an authority I can no longer doubt of the 
power in queftion. 

It however may be confidered, whether the obtaining the di- 
uretic effects of cantharides may not depend upon that admini- 
itration of them which Werlhof employed. He gave a grain of 
powdered cantharides for a dofe, and repeated this every four 
hours ; and it was only after the third dofe, that a fupprefuon of 
urine, of many days ftauding, began to yield : and I will give 
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the reft of what relates to this fubject in his own words, Operant 
page 699. "Past tcrtium granum fuere urina parum grumosa 
sanguinolenta, dein pituitosa, tandem hmpida coepit, cum dysvria. 
Continuavi, quia symptomata cetera statim mitigata sunt, medi- 
caminis usum, adnonam usque dosin : quo facto magis magisque, et 
tandem largissime ad pluresindiesmensuras sine febre, dolor e pro- 
diit urina limpida, imminutis symptomatis omnibus, sensim que sola 
ejus remedii yl'erergia convaluit homo jamque sanes vivit." 

By accidental circumftances I have myfelf been prevented 
from imitating this practice ; and I was lcfs intent upon it be- 
caufe Wichman, the editor of Werlhofs works, in a note on this 
fubject, obferves that W / cr//zq/'himfeli did not continue the ufe 
•f rantharides in drcpfy and other difeafes. 

All this, however, I thought neceffary to lay before my readers. 

Cantharides have been frequently employed in the cure of 
cutaneous difeafes, and are for this particularly recommended by 
Dr. Mead : and as they may juflly be fuppofed to pafs by per- 
fpiration as well as by urine, the inftances given of their utility- 
may be very true. My learned friend Dr. Smith Carmichael, 
among other attempts which he thought of for the cure of cuta- 
neous difeafes, very properly thought of trying the cantharides. 
In one cafe they proved a remedy ; but in fome others, though 
given in large quantities, they entirely failed : and, fo far as I 
know, the experiment has not been profecuted further. 

In another difeafe the cantharides have been frequently em- 
ployed, and that is in a gonorrhoea and gleet. For thtir efficacy 
in fuch cafes, we have the teftimpny of the fame refpectable 
phylician Werlhof. His words, in the page of his works above 
referred to, are the following : Dedi in gonorrhaa in substantia 
ad granum unum, duo, tria, cum ossis sapice drachma, et pro effi- 
cacies observatione, continuavi ad plurus dies, et minori id cum 
molestiajieri cbservavi, quam si pro more Bartholini Lifteri, et 
cliorum mihi itidem feliciter , tentato, infusio in vino facto sit." 

His editor, however, tells us, that Werlhof did not continue 
this practice, as he had found out a fafer method of cure. 

As 1 fuppofe the operation of cantharides, in the cure of go- 
norrhoea and gleet, to be by inducing fome degree of inflamma- 
tion upon the urethra, I hold the practice to be of very doubtful 
fafety. 

MILLEPEDAE. 

Thefe infects, like many others, contain a faline acrimony, 
which is fuppofed to go to the kidneys, and prove diuretic. 

What large quantities might do I dare not determine ; but I" 
can join my teftimony to the account of Dr. Lewis, that I have 
known a large quantity, that of a hundred, given twice a day, 
without any fenfible effect upon the kidneys, and without any ef- 
fect in curing the difeafes for which they were given. 
SALES DIUREf ICA. 

Thefe, in the printing of my catalogue, ihould have been fe- 
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parated from the foregoing articles by a proper fpace, as thej 
cannot be properly placed under the titles of either animal or 
vegetable diuretics. 

With refpeft to ihe whole of them, it is to be obferved, in the 
firft place, that as it feems to be determined by the nature of the 
animal (economy, that all faline fubftances received into the 
rnafs of blood, fhould foon pafs out again by the excretions, and 
particularly by that of urine, it will be obfious that, as all faline 
matters are more or lefs ftimulant, they mud all of them, in paf- 
fing by the kidneys, be more or lefs diuretic. 

Accordingly their power in this way is a matter of common 
experience : and all of them may be employed as diuretic me- 
dicines, except the volatile alkali, which cannot be introduced in 
the quantity neceffary to have much effect on the kidneys. 

The acids, in their concentrated ftate, cannot be admitted ; 
but by being largely diluted with water, or watery liquors, they 
can be admitted in confiderable quantity ; and in this diluted 
ftate they fometimes prove powerful diuretics. The foflil acids, 
however, can hardly be admitted in fuch quantity as to produce 
any large difcharge of urine ; but the vegetable acid, in its various 
forms, can be taken in more largely, and prove very ufeful, par- 
ticularly by rendering watery liquors more agreeable as drinks, 
and by conveying thefe more certainly to the kidneys, as ex- 
plained above. 

The neutral falts, whether formed of acids and alkalines, or 
of acids and earths, are all of them diuretics in fo far as they 
reach the kidneys ; but many of them are at the fame time laxa- 
tive cathartics, and their operating by this quality commonly 
prevents their diuretic effects. Thefe, therefore, can only be 
obtained by the exhibition of neutrals, when they are given in 
fuch fmall dofes as cannot a£t upon the inteflines, and when 
thefe dofes are repeated at certain intervals only ; but even in 
this way I could hardly ever render the diuretic effects of neu- 
trals, even thofe of nitre, confiderable. 

There is, however, a neutral fait that is judged to be more 
certainly diuretic than any other, and has therefore been intitled 
Sal Diureticus. It ie very poffible that this fait may be more ac- 
tive in the kidneys than fome others, and I think I have fome- 
times obferved it to be fo ; but with refpedl to it in general, I 
niuft declare, that, though trying the exhibition of it in various 
ways, I could never render its diuretic effects remarkable, or 
fit to be depended upon, when a large difcharge of urine was 
required. 

To conclude this fubjeel, they are the fixed alkaline falts that 
have been efpecially depended upon as diuretics. It has been 
the vegetable fixed alkali only that I have employed, and have 
fometimes obtained its diuretic effects in a remarkable degree ; 
but I have often alfo been dilappointed of thefe : and I was not 
furprifed at this, as I believe that the alkali is almoft sdways ren- 
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dered neutral intheftomach; and in that A ate they could have 
no other effect than that of other neutrals, which I have juftnow 
reprefented as commonly inconfiderable. 

It is, however, flili a matter of fact, that alkalines do, upon 
occafion, fhow their diuretic power ; and upon the fuppofition 
juft now made of their neutral ftate in the ftomach, their confi- 
derable operation as diuretics is not eafily accounted for. On 
this fubject, however, I fhall offer two explanations : One is, 
that the quantity of alkali thrown into the ftomach may be more 
than the acid there can neutralize ; and therefore, that fome por- 
tion of it may reach the kidneys in its alkaline Hate, and prove 
there a more powerful ftimulus than any neutral fait would be. 
It is upon this ground that I find a large quantity of alkali to be 
always neceffary to fhow diuretic effects. 

Another explanation of the powers of alkali in producing thefe 
is the following : As the acid of the ftomach may be prefumed 
to be of the nature of the fermented acid of vegetables, fo an al- 
kali joined with it muft form a regenerated tartar, a fal diureti- 
cus, or kali acetatum ; and if this be lefs purgative, and more 
diuretic than other neutrals, while it is alfo conveyed to the 
blood-veffels in larger quantity, we can underftand why, from 
thefe circumftances, the fixed alkali may often appear diuretic. 
With refpect to its operation as diuretic, I have another conjec- 
ture to offer. I have commonly found it to prove diuretic when 
given with bitters, as was the manner of Sir "John Pr ingle ; and 
I have imagined that, as the bitters are abforbents of acid, they 
might abforb fo much of that prefent in the ftomach as to prevent 
this from being fo fully applied to the alkali. 

I have now only to add on this fubject, that as alkalines may 
be often prevented by purging, from reaching the kidneys ; fo 
their diuretic effect may be often more certainly fecured by giv- 
ing an opiate at the fame time : and for the utility of this prac- 
tice, fee Dr. Mead on the fubject of dropfy. 

After the diuretic falts, I have fet down in my Catalogue tha 
Sapo Albus Hifpanus ; but after what has been faid above with, 
refpect to this medicine, I need not add any reflections here. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
DIAPHORETICA. 



\J nder this title I comprehend all the medicines fuited to pro- 
mote a difcharge by the lkin, whether it be by infenfible perfpira- 
tion or by fweat. In the common language of writers, the term 
of diaphoretica is applied to thofe medicines only which promot* 
the infenfible perfpi ration ; and thofe which occafion fweating 
they diltinguifh by the term of Sudorifera, or Sudorifica : but 
as, in the medicines ranged by authors under ihefe titles, we can 
find no difference but in the degree of force, or what arifes from 
Vol. II. S s 
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the manner of adminifl ration, we comprehend the whole under 
the title of Diaphoretica, and fhall employ this term only, tho' 
the effects of the medicine may be ofte n the occafioningof Ivveat. 

We fet out with the following propofition. 

All of the diaphoretics operate either by exciting the force of 
the circulation, or by exciting the action of the extreme veffels 
on the furface of the body only ; and thefe two operations take 
place fometimes feparately and fomctimes together. 

The medicines which operate in thefe two ways are properly 
the diaphoretics we are to treat of; but there are various cir- 
cum (lances of the body which may produce thefe effects, and 
there may be medicines which produce thefe general circumftan- 
ces of the fyftem, which may be, though not ftrictly, named 
Diaphoretics ; but they are the proper diaphoretics we are only 
to treat of here. 

With refpect to the operation of thefe, as the water of the 
blood pafi'es out by urine or perfpiration, fo the quantity of thefe 
excretions, as faid above, will be in proportion to the quantity 
of water for the time prefent in the mafs of blood ; and the part- 
ing of it by the one excretion or the other will be determined 
by certain circumftances of the ceconomy, which it is proper 
fur us here to confider. 

The general force of the circulation, and the activity of the 
extreme veffels, are what determine to, and fupport both perfpi- 
ration and fweat. The latter circumftance, the activity of the 
extreme veffels, may depend upon the heat of the air applied to 
the furface of the body, or upon cold applied, whillt the circu- 
lation is by exercife, or other cnufes, in a vigorous ftate. 

The determination to the kidneys feems to depend upon the 
Inline ftate of the ferofity fitted to pafs by that fecretion, whilfl 
the fituation of the kidneys is fitted for a copious fecretion of 
the watery parts of the blood. 

Whether there are any parts of the mafs of blood which, with- 
out exciting the general circulation, are particularly fitted to pafs 
by the fkin, I cannot pofitively determine ; but am difpofed to 
think there are none fuch, as the function of perfpiration does not 
appear to be a glandular fecretion, but merely an exhalation. 

The action of the exhalant veflels may be excited by heat, 
friction, and ftimulant fubftances applied externally ; but it is 
difficult for me to conceive that any medicine, without affecting 
the general circulation, can be conveyed to the extreme veffels 
fo as to act on thefe only, or fo univerfally on thefe, as in the 
production of fweat muft be fuppofed. 

From the whole of what is faid, it would appear that there are 
no diaphoretics ftrictly to be fo called, that is, internal medicines, 
acting upon the organs of perfpiration alone ; and if, however, 
it appears that the action of the extreme veffels is excited with- 
out any increafed action of the general powers of circulation, it 
muft be by medicines acting upon certain parts of the fyftem, 
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which by a confent of nerves, can excite the action of thefe ex- 
treme veffels. When we are therefore to fpeak of the pai 
lar medicines enumerated under the prefent title, we are to fpeak 
of all of them under the idea of their being fudorifics, whether 
acting upon the general circulation or upon the extreme veffels 
only, and in either cafe under a certain adminiftration. But 
before entering upon this laft circumftance of adminiftration,r 
and to explain wherein it confiils, it is neceffary to obferve, that 
under the mod powerful determination to the fkin, we find that 
a certain application of heat to the furface of the body, without 
any afliftance from powers internally applied, is fufficient to pro- 
duce fweating ; and that external cold applied can almoft cer- 
tainly prevent the fame, though confiderable powers are employ- 
ed from within. 

The application of heat therefore to the furface of the body, 
and the avoiding of external cold, are circumftances almoft ab- 
folutely neceffary to favour the operation of fudorifics. 

Thefe circumftances may be obtained by the heat of the air 
applied, as in what is called the dry bagnio, or by increafing the 
heat of the furface by previous warm bathing, or by accumulat- 
ing the warm effluvia of the body itfelf upon its furface. This 
lalt may be done by covering up the body very clofely with fuch 
coverings as may both prevent the efcape of the warm effluvia 
arifing from the body itfelf, and may at the fame time prevent 
the accefs of external cold; the theory of both which contrivan- 
ces is, we believe, commonly underftood. 

To favour the operation of fudorifics, another means may be 
joined, which is, the taking into the ftomach a quantity of warm 
liquid, which not only excites the general circulation, but parti- 
cularly, by the confent of the veffels on the furface of the body 
with the ftomach, excites the aclion of thofe veffels which pour 
out fweat. 

Thefe two means of covering up the body very clofely, and 
taking warm liquids into the ftomach, are what we call the fudo- 
rific regim,en ; which will often alone anfwer the purpofe of excit- 
ing fweat; is often neceffary to the operation of fudorifics ; and 
will always render their operation more complete and permanent. 

Having thus, as well as we can, explained the operation of 
diaphoretics iu general, and the meafures proper and often ne- 
ceffary in their adminiftration, we would next confider their ge- 
neral effects upon the fyftem. 

To this pui-pofe we fay, that as their operation often depends 
upon their exciting the aclion of the heart and arteries, and 
thereby exciting the impetus of the blood in every part of the 
fyftem ; fo they may be ufeful in all cafes -in which the circula- 
tion is languid, and when the powers of it are inert. — This is fuf- 
ficiently evident in general ; but the application of it to particu- 
lar difeafes is fomewhat uncertain, for it is difficult to determine 
in what circumftances the practice may be fafe. The languor 
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of the circulation may be owing to the diminifhed energy of the 
brain, from caufes acting efpecially in the brain itfelf; and in 
what cafes the increafecl adtion of the heart and arteries will re- 
move thcfe caufes, and reftore the energy of the brain is very 
uncertain. 

For example, in what cafes of apoplexy and pal fy the action of 
the heart and arteries may be fafely increafed, it is difficult to de- 
termine : and I am perfuaded, that in very few inftances of thefe 
difeafes the practice is admiffible ; and that, for the moft part, 
it is ready to do much harm. 

When the effects of the diminifhed energy of the brain ap- 
pear, efpecially in the ftate of the circulation, the applying of a 
ftimulus to the heart and arteries may feem to be more fafe and 
proper : but it is difficult to give the due measure to fuch a fti- 
mulus, fo as to render it both fafe and durable ; and we com- 
monly find that tonics and exercife arc both fafer, and at the 
fame time commonly more effectual. In that general lofs of tone 
which we call a Cachexy, tonics, rather than ilimulants, are 
found to be the remedies. 

When there are any fixed obftructions in any part of the fyf- 
tem, it is difficult to determine when the increafed impetus of 
the circulation is capable of overcoming and removing them ; 
and much random judgment has been produced on this fubject, 
while it is very evident, that when fuch- increafed impetus, is not 
capable of overcoming the obflruction it is likely to prove very 
hurtful. 

When it happens that the action of the heart and arteries is al- 
ready confiderably increafed, it will be readily fuppofed, that me- 
dicines which increafe the fame, would be improper ; and fo far 
as they operate only by increafing the action of the heart and ar- 
teries, they may certainly be hurtful : but as nature has intended 
that the effects of the increafed impetus of the blood Ihould be 
obviated by the flowing of fweat; fo, when the operation offu- 
dorifics, efpecially of thofe acting upon the extreme veffels alone, 
produces this effect, it is poffible that this fweating may not only 
render the firft operation of fudorifics fafe, even in cafes where 
the impetus of the blood was before preternaturally increafed, but 
may alfo prove a means of removing the caufes of that preterna- 
tural increafe, and prove a remedy of the difeafe. 

This leads to the confideration of the effects and benefit of 
fweating in fevers and phlegmafise. In the former we do not 
doubt but that fweating, any how excited, may fometimes prove 
a remedy ; but it is at the fame time extremely doubtful whether 
it can be fuch when it is excited by medicines acting upon the 
heart and arteries ; and we are certain that fuch medicines are 
generally hurtful. But on the other hand when the fweating has 
been brought on by medicines which act upon the extreme vef- 
fels only, as thefe remove the fpafm of the extreme vcffels which 
fupports the fever, they may be a cure of the difeafe. I am 
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elearly of opinion, that fweating, by fuch a remedy, may in mofl 
cafes be employed ; but I have not attempted it fo often as to al- 
low me to be very pofitive in advifmg it to be univerfally practifed. 

In certain fevers, in which it is fuppofed that the contagion 
which had produced the difeafe continues to be difFufed over the 
fyftem, and that the cure of the difeafe depends upon the expul- 
fion of this matter, it has been propofed to cure fuch a difeafe by 
cepious fweating. Such is the cafe of the plague, which has 
been very univerfally treated by fuch a remedy ; and without 
having had fome experience in the difeafe, I cannot prefume to 
condemn the practice ; but I have many doubts to propofe with 
refpect to it, and that is enough to be faid here, where the dif- 
cullion could not be properly introduced. We cannot however 
difmifs the fubject without obferving, that Chenot, an experien- 
ced pra6ti doner, and one of the latelt writers, is of opinion, that 
the copious fweatings formerly practifed are by no means necef- 
fary ; and that the judicious De Mertens, who writes of the plague 
of Mofcow 1771, does not propofe fweating as one of the reme- 
dies to be employed. 

In the cafe of the phlegmafiae, there is more difficulty in deter- 
mining the propriety of fweating ; but it may in fome meafure 
be determined in the fame manner, that is, according to the 
means of bringing it on. By heating, and what may be called 
inflammatory medicines, it is certainly improper ; but by medi- 
cines acting upon the extreme veffels alone, it may be more fafe. 

As we have however found, that fweating, even by the molt 
fimple fudorific regimen, fometimes aggravated inflammatory 
difeafes, we mull lay, that it is to be employed with doubt and 
caution. At the fame time, however, the effects of Dover's 
powder in rheumatifm Ihow, that fweating is not only compati- 
ble with, but may prove a remedy in a very inflammatory ftate 
of the fyftem. We muft however conclude with obferving, that 
what are the circumftances of the particular phlegmafiae that 
may determine for or againft this practice are not fufficiently af- 
certained. 

Medicines which promote the difcharge by the fkin may be 
fuppofed to be remedies in the difeafes of that part of the fyf- 
tern, and they may probably be fuch ; but the diftinction and pa- 
thology of cutaneous affections are with me Hill involved in fo 
much obfcurity, that I am not able to fpeak with any precilicii 
or clearnefs on the fubject. 

It may be fuppofed, when certain acrimonies are diffufed over 
the whole fyftem, that fweating may be a probable means of car- 
rying them out ; and upon this footing it has been fuppofed, that 
fweating, by certain very powerful fudorifics, may be a means 
of curing the lues venerea, and it is alleged that it has actually 
proved fuch. But it is not neceffary at prefent to enter into the 
difcuffions cither of the fact or the probability of it, as it is in few 
•afes that we fliall think of having recourfc to the practice. 
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It has beer, fuppofecl that fweating, like ocher ferou* evacua- 
tions, may occalion an abforption of ferum from the cavities in 
which it has been accumulated in the various fpecics of dropfy : 
and in fome inftances this feenis to have happened : but it does 
not happen lb readily and conftantly as to render the practice 
preferable to the other practices which may be employed for the 
lame purp 

PARTICULAR DIAPHORETICS. 

Thefe are arranged in my catalogue according as they ft cm 
to act efpeciaUy upon the heart and great arteries, or as we fuppofe 
them to acl more efpeciaUy upon the extreme veiTels ; and I 
have begun to enumerate thefe as we fuppofe them to act in the 
firft manner. 

Thefe may all be allowed to Annulate the heart and arteries 
here enumerated: but in this they are of very different degrees 
of force ; and many of them are lb weak, that without great aiiift- 
nnce from a fudorific regimen, they are not capable to excite 
fweat. Such are the Calendula, Crocus, Dulcamara, Salvia, Scor- 
dium, Sassafras, Sarsaparilla ; all of which, with very little choice, 
may be employed, but without any advantage that 1 can perceive. 

There are other medicines in my lift which are more power- 
ful, and require lefs affiftance of the fudorific regimen ; luch as 
the volatile alkali, wine, and alcohol, and the effential oils, or the 
aromatics from which thefe are obtained. The volatile alkali, in 
moderate quantitv, may be often conveniently employed lor af- 
fixing the fudorific regimen ; and the fame may be laid of wine 
and alcohol in moderate dofes : but they are in clanger of going to 
excefs, and in large dofes are to be considered in another light. 
The effential oils, or the aromatics from which they are drawn 
are of the heating and inflammatory kind, and may be employ- 
ed fometimes as diaphoretic flimulants, but hardly in any cafe 
for the purpofe of fweating. 

The Coivcrayerva and Serpentariaare powerful ftimulants, ef- 
pecially the lalt ; and both have been employed in fevers in which 
a debility prevailed ; but with what propriety feems to me very 
doubtful. I am petfuaded that wine may always fuperfede the 
ftimulant power of thefe medicines, and that debility is better, 
remedied by the tonic and antifeptic powxrs of cold and Peru- 
vian bark than by any ftimulants. 

On the fubjec~t of the Contrayerva and Serpentaria, I cannot 
avoid tranferibing the words of the judicious De Mertena. 

" Radices contrayerva et serpentarice Virginiance a prcestantis- 
simis in arte viris tanquam optima remedia antiseptica laudatas in. 
febribus putridis, solummodo quando vires dejiciunt, et quidem ra- 
rissime adhibeo ; experientia edoctus, illas corpori ingestas minus 
prodesse virtute antiseptica, qualem experimenta in lagenis vel ollis 
instituta ipsis inesse demonstrant, quamvi calefaciente nocere. Pu- 
tredinis humorum arcenda et corrigenda scopum solus alsohit cor- 
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icx Peruvianas, et ubi cardiacis opus est, vinwn ceteris anteferen- 
ilioi mihi videtur." And in a note he has this ftricture on two 
celebrated Englifii ph) ficians : " Euxham et Frii:g!c\ qui has re- 
dices commendant, vence sectionem initio harum febrium suadent, 
et in statu raorbi vires stimxdantiius excitare tentant" 

Of all the diaphoretics that may be employed to excite the 
general circulation, I hold the guaiacum to be one of the moft 
valuable, as it affords a matter which paffes mere entirely to the 
extreme veffels, and feems to flimulate the exhalants more in 
proportion than it does the heart and great arteries. By this 
means it is both a more fafe and more effectual fudorihe than 
thole which flimulate the hitter almeit only. It is oft this ac- 
count that it may be juflly confidered as more effectual than other 
fudorifics in the cure of the lues venerea ; and it is probably 
upon the fame ground that it has been found foufelul in all cafes 
of rheumatifm, and perhaps in thole of gout. 

Having thus confidered the feveral dir.phcritics which ope- 
rate by exciting the powers of the general circulation, I mult 
now fpeak of thole which operate more efpecial'y or almoft only, 
upon the extreme veffels. 

In making up my Catalogue I thought of inferting in this 
place Aqua frigida. I Hill think I fhould have dune it, and 
therefore fhall fpeak of it here. 

Taken into the ftomach, it is a powerful means of exciting the 
action of the extreme veffels ; and with the affiftance of covering 
the body very clofely, it may be employed for exciting fvveat. 

Galen and his immediate followers, as well as thofe of the 
16th century, feem to have made much ufe of cold water, r.r.d 
frequently for the purpofe of exciting fweat ; but in more mo- 
dern times, fuch practices, fo far as I know, have been fcldom 
followed ; and therefore, with refpect to the effects or propriety 
of them, I cannot properly give any opinion, but muft advife my 
readers to confult the Galenic writers, particularly Lommius, up- 
on the fubject ; and further, to confider two paffages in Celsus, 
in Chap. VII. and IX. of his third book, which mention the ex- 
citing fweat by a large quantity of cold water thrown into the 
ftomach, and thereby curing fevers. 

After thus fupplying my omiffion of cold water, I proceed to 
mention the other articles of my Catalogue, which actefpecially 
upon the extreme veffels. 

The firfc are the Acid Salts, of which the fofTil fpecies may be 
employed, but cannot be conveniently thrown in lb fuddenly as 
to be well adapted to fweating; and therefore the vegetable acids 
have been more commonly employed. Of thefe the fermented 
acid of vinegar has been confidered as the moft effectual ; and a 
whey made with a large proportion of vinegar proves commonly 
a very effectual fudorific. It has therefore been fuppofed, that 
vinegar has a power of attenuating the fluids ; but this, upon the 
doctrines laid down before with refptct to attenuants, cannot bs 
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admitted : and we maintain that its fudorific power depends en- 
tirely upon its refrigerant power in the ftomach, analogous to 
what we are to fay with regard to other faline diaphoretics. 
SALES NEUTRI. 

Thefe are evidently, with a proper regimen, powerful fudori- 
fics, and have been frequently employed as fuch. For the ufe 
of nitre in this way, fee Dr. Brocklesbifs Obfervations, publish- 
ed 1764. 

For the fudorific powers of the fal ammoniacus, fee Muys de 
Sale Ammoniaco ; and it appears from Boerhaave, that the fal 
digeftivum, or febrifugum fylvii, has been employed to the fame 
purpofe. In mentioning thefe fudorific neutrals I need hardly 
add, that the faline mixture or neutral, formed of an alkali 
joined with the native acid of vegetables, is properly employed 
in favouring and fupporting fweat. 

ANTIMONIUM. 

We have faid above that this medicine, operating, as it always 
does, more or lefs on the ftomach, by that operation excites the 
action of the extreme veffels. This is often to the degree of 
exciting fweat ; and whether for this purpofe certain preparations 
of it are more fit than others, I would not pofitively determine. 
In the cafe of fevers, we are clearly of opinion that our naufeat- 
ing dofes have the beft effects when they produce fome fweating ; 
and that when the antimonial alone does not readily do that, it 
fhould be aflifted by fome neutral fait joined to it. 

In other cafes, as of rheumatifm, or other inflammatory dif- 
eafe, the antimonial may be more certainly and properly deter- 
mined to excite fome fweating, by being joined with more or 
lefs of opium. 

In my Catalogue, I think I fhould have fet down a general ti- 
tle of Emetics ; as, from the analogy of antimony, we conclude, 
that all emetics are at the fame time diaphoretics, and may very 
often be employed for exciting fweat. 

OPIUM. 

This fubftance has been at all times confidered as a powerful 
fudorific ; and there has hardly been any celebrated fudorific 
compofition that has not had this as a chief ingredient in it. 
Though I have treated above pretty largely of the medicinal 
qualities of this fubftance, it is ftill properly confidered here ; 
and the queftion that efpecially occurs to us, is to explain upon 
what the fudorific powers of opium efpecially depend. 

To this purpofe we fhall allow, that the ftimulant power of 
©pium in exciting the action of the heart and arteries, may have 
a chief part in its producing fweat ; but I maintain that opium 
does this more readily, and more fafely, than any ftimulants 
which operate in the fame manner ; and this may be accounted 
for, and in my opinion can only be accounted for, by fuppofing 
that opium with its ftimulant, at the fame time exerts its feda- 
»ive powers. 
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v Thefe muft especially affe& the parts moil diftant from the 
fenforium, which are the extreme veffels every where. — It ma- 
nifeftly diminifhes the activity of thefe veffels, and therefore 
fuppreffes all excretions ; but even this muft be with fome relax- 
ation of their tone and tenfion, whence they may more eafily 
yield to the increafed impetus of the blood in the great veffels. 
In this manner we account for the fudorific powers of this 
fubftance ; and we prefume that it is confluent with all the feve- 
ral operations and medicinal qualities of opium which we have 
mentioned above, and which it is not therefore neceffary for us 
to repeat here. MOSCHUS. 

When this is given in large dofes, it commonly induces fleep, 
and almoft as certainly occafions a profufe fweat. It is there- 
fore properly confidered here as a fudorific ; and its operation 
is explained by the fame reafoning we have juft now employed 
on the fubject of opium. In its turn the coniideration of muflc 
illuftrates and confirms that reafoning. 

In the catalogue of diaphoretics there are two articles which 
I have not yet taken notice of ; and I doubt if they fhould have 
been inferte'd. The firft of thefe is camphor, which, with a fu- 
dorific regimen, might perhaps be employed : But in the fre- 
quent exhibitions of it which I have been acquainted with, I 
have not obferved its tendency to excite fweating ; and there- 
fore think it was not properly inferted in my lift. 

The other article I fhould have taken notice of is the Hydrar- 
gyrus. This certainly reaches the extreme veffels, and excites 
their action ; and the moft acrid preparation, the corrofive fub- 
limate, fometimes excites fweating ; but neither this nor the 
other preparations are given intentionally for this purpofe ; nor in 
mv opinion could they be conveniently employed as fudorifics, 
which muft always operate more fuddenly than a moderate dofe 
of mercury could be fuppofed to concur with them. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
MENAGOGA. 



J. hese are the medicines fuited to promote the menftrual dif* 
charge which occurs in the female fex. — A fet of medicines the 
moft unfaithful ; and very frequently difappointing our expect- 
ations from them. 

The writers on the materia medica, both ancient and modern, 
particularly the former, mention many medicines as emmena- 
gogues ; and I have employed a great number of thefe recom- 
mended by them : but I have been fo very often difappointed 
of the wifhed for effects, that I have ventured to allege that the 
ancient writers had not on this fubject fpoken from experience. 
Thefe difappointments which I have met with, I find to have 
alfo happened to my fellow-practitioners ; and I have not, 
amongft the moft experienced, found any one who doe* not ac- 
Vol. II. Tt 
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knowledge his failures in employing the emmenagogue medi- 
cines recommended by writers ; nor who does not own, that 
he cannot almoft in any cafe of amenorrheca, with confidence, 
promife fuccefs in curing it. 

What is the foundation of this failure, it is not eafy to affign ; 
but I judge it to be owing to this, that we have not yet found 
out a medicine which has any fpecific power in ftimulating the 
veffels of the uterus : and farther, to explain this, I muft make 
a few remarks upon the nature of the menftrual difcharge. 

I fuppofe then, that in confequence of the gradual evolution 
of the fyftem, at a certain period of life, the veffels of the ute- 
rus are diluted and filled ; and that by this cogeftion thefe veffels 
are ftimulated to a ftronger action, by which their extremities 
are forced upon and pour out blood. According to this idea it 
will appear that I fuppofe the menftrual difcharge to be upon the 
footing of an active hsemorrhagy ; which by the laws of the ceco- 
nomy is difpofed to return after a certain interval, and which, 
alter ibme repetition, may, by the power of habit, be determin- 
ed to return at regular periods. — This is my general idea, which 
I think may be rendered applicable to all the various phenome- 
na and accidental occurrences which happen with refpect to this 
difcharge. It would not however be proper to enter into fuch an 
explanation here ; and for my prefent purpofe I am to make ufe 
of only one circumftance : this is, That as in all active hsemor- 
rhagies the flowing of blood depends efpecially upon the increaf- 
cd action of the veffels of the part, fo in the uterine difcharge it 
depends upon an increafed action in the veffels of the uterus. 

To apply this more particularly, we muft obferve, that the in- 
terruption of this difcharge is in two different ftates ; one of 
which is, when the menfes do not flow about the time of life 
that is trie moft ufual with the fex ; and the other is, when the 
flow has been eftablifhed at its ufual periods for fome time, it is 
by certain caufes interrupted from returning at its ufual times. 
Thefe two ftates are well known under the titles of the Retention 
and the Suppression of the menftrual difcharge. The firft ftate, 
that of retention, we fuppofe to depend upon fome weaknefs of 
action in the veffels of the uterus ; the other, of fuppreffion, we 
fuppofe to depend upon fome conftricTion in the extremities of 
the fame veffels, which prevents their yielding to the ufual im- 
petus of the blood flowing in the larger portions of them. 

The whole of the above remarks might perhaps have been 
omitted here, by referring my readers to the VI and VIII Chap- 
ters of the Fourth Book of my First Lines, from which they 
may ftill take the doctrine more fully ; but in an introduction to 
the Medicamenta Menagoga, I though it neceffary to give the 
general doctrine; which amounts to this, that the medicines 
which are to be employed in both the ftates of amenorrhcea, are 
chiefly thofe which ftrengthen and increafe the action of the vef- 
fels of the uterus : And with tbis explanation I proceed now to 
make fome remarks upon 
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PARTICULAR EMMENAGOGUES. 
ALOE. 

Of this we have treated in its proper place amongft the purga- 
tives ; and there too we have made our remarks upon itsfuppo- 
fed emmenagogue virtues. 

GUMMI FOETIDA, et PLANTAE FOETIDAE. 

Of thefe I have treated above under the head of antifpafmo- 
dics, and have there infinuated, that they have feldom or never 
anfwered my expectations in practice as emmenagogues ; but I 
have faid that there may be fome fallacy in my experiments, and 
certainly I could not difregard the general opinion fo much as to 
omit them here. CROCUS. 

I mult fay the fame with refpedl to this article ; but I have 
given above my reafons for fufpecYmg that it is a medicine for 
the moft part iniignificant. 

CASTOREUM. 

Of this alfo I have treated above as an antifpafmodic, and 
perhaps that virtue is a good reafon for introducing it here ; but 
befides that, it has as good a right to be confidered as an emme- 
nagogue as any of the difagreeable odours which we have men- 
tioned as fuch before. The caftor is commonly enough joined 
with the foetid gums : and whenever I have employed thefe with 
any fuccefs, I am of opinion that the caftor had a great fhare in 
producing the effects. 

With refpe6l to the caftor, let it be obferved, that as it is in 
our (hops it is in different conditions; that the moft odorous is 
the moft powerful medicine ; and that fome of the kinds of little 
odour have hardly any power at all. 

FERRUM. 

This we have alfo treated of before as an aftringent and tonic 
medicine ; but we have introduced it here as commonly fuppofed 
to be a very powerful emmenagogue. From the principles we 
have laid down above, it will readily appear that, in the cafes of 
retention, attended as they commonly are with a general flacci- 
dity of the fyftem, the tonic powers of iron are likely to be the 
moft powerful remedy ; but at the fame time, it will be proba- 
ble that, in the cafes of fuppreffion depending upon a conftri6lion 
of the extremities of the veffels of the uterus, the fame tonic 
powers may not be fo properly employed. 
HYDRARGYRUS. 

This, as an univerfal ftimulant. and as very commonly reach- 
ing the extreme veffels, may be capable of ftimulating thofe of 
the uterus, and therefore of proving an emmenagogue. Upon 
this fuppofition it is introduced here ; and, from feveral trials, 
I am perfuaded that the continued ufe of mercury has proved a 
cure of fuppreflions. How far it may be employed in cafes of 
retention I am uncertain ; but am of opinion, that it can be nei- 
ther fo fafely nor fo effectually employed in thefe as in the cafes 
of fuppreffion. 
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volatile, ii. 320, 326. 
Alkalina, ii. 227. 
Akaline salts, ii. 239. 
fixed, ii. 73,288, 321. 
volatile, ii. 243. 
Alkalines, ii. 228. 
Alkekengi, ii. 312. 
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Alliaca:, 165 — Ii. 98, 316, 
AlKum ascalonicum, ii. 101. 

. ii. 101. 

fistuljsum, ii. 101. 

porrum, ii. 101. 

sativum, ii. 98, 316. 

schacnoprosum, ii. 101. 

scorcdoprasum, ii. 100. 
Aloe, ii. 295, 331. 

Barbadensis, ii 295. 

Hepatica, ii ibid. 

Socotorina, ii. ibid. 
Aloetic pill, ii. 296. 
Alsine, ii. 71. 
Alston (Charles), 29, 39, kOO, 

ii. 42. 
Alt rantia, ii. 223. 
Akba-a, ii. 71. 
Alum, ii. 3, 9. 

burnt, ii. 11. 
Amara, ii. 244, 294. 
Amber, ii. 207. 

oil of, ii. ibid. 

distilled, ii. ibid. 

salt of, ii. ibid. 
Ambergris, ii. 206. 
Amrai, ii. 89. 
Ammonia, ii. 220. 
Ammoniac salt, common, ii. 1 9 8 

secret, ii. 1'97 
Amygadalx amars, 166 

dulces, 180 
Amylum, ii. 237 
Anas domestica, 229 
Andromachus, senior, 14 
Anethum, ii. 89 
Angelica, ii. 91 
Animal fats, ii. 72 

food, 220, 221, 254 
Anise, ii. 80 
Anisum, ii. 89 

stellatum, ii. 90 
Anodyne neeklace, 17 
Anonis, 32 

Anser domesticus, 229 
Antacida, ii. 237 
Antalkalina, iii 240 
Antiemetic mixture, ii. 198 
Antihecticum poterii, 34 
Antimonium, ii. 272, 328 

calcinatum, ii. 276 

diaphoreticum, 34, — ii. 276 



Antimony, ii. 272 

butter of, ii. 73 

crude, ii. 272, 274 
Antiputrida, 33 
Antiscorbutic 255 
Antiscorbutics, ibid. 
Antiseptics in general, ii. 241 

in particular, ii. 242 
Antispasmodic, ii. 295 
Antispasmodics in gen. ii. 200 

in particular, ii. 206 
Antizymics, ii. 185 
Antony, (Francis), 22 
Aparine, 32 — ii. 20 
Apophlegmatizonta, ii. 249 
Apples, 152 
Aqua, ii. 223 

frigida, ii. 327 

juniperi composita, ii. 107 

raphani compositi, ii. 94 

reginx Hungaria, ii. 87 
Aquafortis, ii. 1 89 
Aqua sapphirina, ii. 14 
Aquilegia, 32 
Aquosa blanda, ii. 226 
Arabians, 1 9 
Arbuthnot, (John), 157 
Archigenes, 1 8 
Argentina 32 — ii. 18 
Aristolochia, ii. 47 
Aristotle, 10 
Arnica, ii. 50 
Aromata, ii. 115 
Aromatics, 254 — ii. 245 
Arrack, 25 1 
Artemisia, ii. 209 
Artichoke, 162 
Arum, ii. 121, 312 
Asafoetida, 255 — ii. 210 
Asarum,ii. 247,276, 312 
Asclepiades, 5 

Pharmacion, 18 
Asparagus, 162 — ii. 312 
Asperi folia, ii. 235 
Asplenium, ii. 23 
Asses milk, 198 
Astringentia, 33 — ii. 244 
Astringents, ii. 54 

in general, ii. 1 

particular, ii. 8 

vegetable, ii. 17 
Astruc (Joan), ii. 112 
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Atagas, 228, 
Atriplex, ii. 71 

foetida, ii. 209 
Attenuants, ii. 227 
Attenuantia, ii, 258 
Avellana, 180 
A vena, 34, 169 
Avicenna, 20 

Aurantia curaslaventia, ii. 49 
Auratnii cortex, ii. ibid. 
Aurantium, 152 — ii. ibid. 

B 
Backer, ii. 302. 
Baglivi, (George) ii. 35. 
Baker, (Sir George) ii. 269 
Baking, 171, 240 
Balaustia, ii. 27. 
Balaustines, ii. 27 
Balsam copaibse, ii. 107, 109 
Balsamica, ii. 107, 294, 316 
Balsamics as astringents, ii. 29 
Balsams, ii. 104 
Balsamum canadense, ii. 106 
copaibae, ii. 107, 108, 294 
guaiacinum, ii. Ill 
Peruvianum, ii. 109 
Tolutanum, ii. ibid 

Bardana, ii. 312 

Bark Peruvian, ii. 18, 49, 135, 

198, 326 
Barley, 166 

water, 166 — ii. 309 

Barn-door fowl, 227 

Barry, (Edward) ii. 74 

Bartholinus (Thomas) ii. 319 

Basil, (Valentine) 20 

Basilicon nigrum, ii. 1 10 

Batatas, 166, 176 

Bauhin,( John )2 5 ,29 — ii. 166 

Baume, ii. 122 

Bean, 179 

Bearsbreech, ii. 71 

Beccaria, (Giam Batasti) 145 
172 

Bedeguar, S4 — ii. 20 

Beer, 167 

Beet, ii. 237 
white, ii. 7 1 

Behr, (Henry) 35 

Belladonna, ii. 154 

Bellis, 37 

Benzoini fiores, ii; 1 10 



Benzoinum, ii. 110, 317* 
Berger, ( De) ii. 114, 169,173 
Bergius, (Jonas Petrus) 39, 
99 — ii. 3, 21, 26, 46, 51, 
66, 91, 96, 100, 119, 149, 
161, 181, 294 
Bergman, (Sir Torben) ii. 238 
Berkley, (Bishop) ii. 192 
Beta, ii. 71, 247 
Betony, ii. 82, 247 
Bierken, (Petrus Af.) ii. 151 
Bilis animalium, ii. 294 
Birds, 226 
Bistorta, ii. 22 
Bitter almond, ii. 166 
Bitterness, ii. 31 
Bitters, ii. ibid 
in general, ii. ibid 
particular, ii. 40. 
Bituminous fossils, ii. 20t 
Black (Joseph), ii 1 1 
Black cock, 228 
currant berry, 154 
hellebore, ii. 302 
pepper, ii. 120 
Blue vitriol, ii. 13, 271 
Boerhaave, (Herman), 45, 
101, 163, 173,210 — ii. 8, 
22, 54, 112,180, 194, 226, 
228, 237, 240, 275 
Boiling, 239 
Bolus Armena, 37 — ii. 8 
gallica, ii. 8 
rubra, ii. 8 
Bontius (Jac.) ii. 117 
Bonus henricus, 37 — ii. 7 1 
Borax acid of, ii. 196 
Borrichius (Olaus), ii. 20 
Bos, 223 

Bouvart (Mr.) ii. 299 
Boyle, (the Honorable Robert) 

25, 92 — ii. 155 
Branca ursina, ii. SI 
Brandy, 251,261 
Brassica, 158 — ii. 95, 287 
gongylodes, 159 
napus, 164 
Brassican oleracea, 159 
rapa, 164 
sabauda, 159 
Brassies capitatw, ibid 
Brawn, 225 
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Bread, 171 

fermented, 173 

unfermented, 174 
Broccoli, 159 
Brocklesby (Richard), ii. 157, 

328 
Broiling, 240 
Broom, ii. 299 
£rouzet, 200 
Buchave, ii. 18 
Buc finer, (And. El.) 35 
Buckthorn berries, ii. SOS 
Buckwheat, 175 
Buffon, (Le Compte de) 228 
Bufo ustus, 37 
Burdock, ii. 312 
Burnet Saxifrage, 91 
Bursa pastoris, 33 
Butter, 187, 188, 211 

of antimony, ii. 73 

of milk, 214 
G 
Cabbage, 159 

white, ibid 

red, ibid 
Cacao, 181 
Calendula, ii. 326 
Camphire, 254 — ii. 167, 215 

oil of, ii. 174 
Canada balsam, ii. 106 
Canellaalba, ii. 120 
Cantharides, ii. 317, 319 
Capillary plants, ii. 23 
Capon, 227 
Capra, 224 

Capsicum, 254 — ii. 120 
Caraway, ii. 90 
Cardamine, ii. 94 
Cardamon the lesser, ii. H8 
Carduus benedictus, 32— ii. 43, 

45, 2S7 
Carrot, ii. 287 
Cartheuser, (Fred. John) 35, 

36 — ii. 88, 111, 118 
Carura, ii. 90 
Caryophillata, ii. 18 
Caiyophilli, 116 
Cassia bark, ii. ibid 

of the cane, ii. 285 
Cassia fistularis, ii. ibid 

lignea, ii. 11$ 
Castanea, 176 



Castor, ii. 219 

oil, ii. 300 
Cathartic, ii. 289 
Cathartica, ii. 278 

acriora, ii. 294 

mitiora, ii. 284 

laxantia, ii. 294 

purgantia, ii. ibid 
Cathartics, ii. 278,331, 284 
Cato the censor, 12 
Caustic lunar, ii. 74 
Caustics, ii. 73 
Celeri, 161 

Celsus, 12, 174, 222— ii. 327 
Centaurium minus, ii. 41 
Centaury, ii. 45 
Cepe, 165 
Cephalics, ii. -84 
Cerasa nigra, ii. 165 
Cerealia, 166, 167, 174, 17S 
Cerevisa, 33 
Cervus, 225 
Cete, 184 
Chocolate, 181 
Chalk, ii. 8 
Chalibs, ii. 1 1 
Chamaedrys, ii. 47 
Chamasmeli Mores, ii. 44, 71 
Chamamelum, ii. 44 

Romanum, ii. ibid 
Chamsepitys, ii. 47 
Chamomile, ii. 44, 267, 272 
Cheese, 189, 190, 191 
Cheiri flores, 37 
Chelidonium majus, 23 
Chenopodium bonus henricus, 

ii. 71 
Chenot, (Adam) ii. 159, 325 
Cherries, 152 
Chesnut, 176 

Cheyne, (George ) 226 — ii. 105 
Chickweed, ii. 71 
Chittik's medicine, ii. 239 
Chomel, (Jean Baptiste) 30, 

31, 33 — ii. 19, 88 
Chrystallus Montana, 37 
Churning, 187 
Cicuta conium, ii. 150 

virosa, ii. 54 
Cinnabaris antimonii, 34 

factitia, ibid 
Cinnamon, ii. 115 
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Cinquefoil, ii. 19 

Clark, (David) ii. 45 

Clay, ii. 9 

Clephane, (George) ii. 37 

Clossicus, ii. 65 

Cloves, ii. 1 16 

Cloyne, (Bishop of) ii. 192 

Coagulum aluminosnm, ii. 10 

Cochlea pomatium, 237 

Cochlearia, ii. 95 

Cock, 227 

of the mountain, 228 
Cockle, 236 

Coelius durelianus, ii. 37 
Coffee, 34 

Colbatch, (John) ii. 26 
Cold seeds, 182 
Collin, (Joseph) ii. 169, 172, 

177 
Collyflower, 159 
Colocynthis, ii. 307 
Coltsfoot, ii. 260 
Coluber berus, 232 
Golumba, 230 — ii. 44 

domestica, 238 
Comfrey, ii. 236 
Condiments, 251 

acrid, ibid 

saline, ibid 
Conifers, ii. 102 
Conium maculatum, ii. 88 
Conserve of roses, ii. 19 
Contrayerva, ii. 245, 326 
Cookery, 237 
Copper', ii. 13, 74 
Corallina, ii. 239 
Corallium, ii. ibid 
Coriandrum, ii. 90 
Cornu cervi praparatum, 33 

ustum, ii. 249 
Corrosive sublimate, ii. 252, 

256, 271 
Corrosives, ii. 73. 
•Corstorphin cream, 213 
Cortex aurantii, ii. 49 

granatorum, ii. 25 

Peruvianus, ii. 5 1 

querci, ii. 25 

suderis, 33 

winteranus, ii. 120 
Cortices, ii. 25 
Cow's milk, 198 



Crab, 235 

Crammed fowl, 227 

Craneberry, 154 

Cranium humanum, 33 

Crant z (Jo. Henr. Nepom.) 37 

Cream of milk, 185, 191 

Corstorphin, 213 

of tartar, ii. 289 
Creta, ii. 9, 239 
Crocus, ii. 180, 245,326,331 

metallorum, ii. 275 
Crude antimony, ii. 272 
Cruger, (Hen. Chr.) ii. ibid 
Crustacea, 235 
Crystals of tartar, ii. 239 
Cubebx, ii. 120 
Cuckow pint, ii. 121 
Cucumber, 157 
Cucurbitace-ae, ibid 
Culmiferx, 177 
Cummin, ii. 90 
Cuniculus, 226 
Cuprum, ii. 13 

ammoniacum, ii. ibid 
Curaso apples, ii. 49 
Curcuma, 23 
Curd of milk, 185 
Currant berry, 154 
Cursuta, ii. 41 
Cycas revoluta, 175 
Cynara, 162 
Cynoglossum, ii. 236 
Cynosbatus, 154 
D 
Dale, {Samuel) 29 
Dandelion* 161 
Date, 155 
Daucus, 164 

Deadly night-shade, ii. 154 
Decoctum senekje, ii. 312 
De Mertens, (Carolus) ii. 325 
Demulcents, ii. 234 

particular, ii. 235 

oily, ii. 234 
Dens Leonis, 34 
Diacassia, ii. 286 
Diaphoretics in general, ii. 322 

particular, ii. 326 
Digitalis, ii. 313 
Dill, ii. 89 
Diluentia, ii. 223 
Dimerbroeck) (Jsbrand) ii. 152 
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Dioscorides, 14, 17 

Distilled acid of vegetables, ii. 151 

Diuretics, ii. 238 

in general, ii. 307 

particular, ii. 311 
Dolichos, 25 6 
Dover C Thomas J, ii. 250 
Dover's powder, ii. 137, 148, 149, 

197, 325 
Dragon's blood, ii. 10, 24 
Drink, 241 
Drinks, 242, 244 
Drupacea?, 152 
Drying 238 

Dulcamara, ii. 313, 326 
Dulcia, ii. 230, 287 
Dunghill fowl, 227 
Dwarf, elder, ii. 300 

E 
Ebeling, {J. T. P. C.) ii. 42 
Ebulus, ii. 300 
Ebur, 33 
Eggs, 230 
Elaterium, ii. 307 
Elder, common, ii. 300 

berries of, ii. ibid 

flowers of, ii. ibid 
Elecampagne, ii. 259 
Eleo saccharum, ii. 85, 89 
Elixir aloes vitriolicum, ii. 296 

guaiacinum, ii. 113 
volatile, ii. ibid 

proprietatis, ii. 2L>4 

sacrum, ii. ibid 

salutis, ii. ibid 

vitrioli acidum, ii. 1S9 
Emmenagogue, 94 — ii. 29S 

in general, ii. 32 l J 

particular, ii. 331 
Emerigon (Mr.) ii. 113 
Emetica, 261 
Emeticum mite, ii. 275 
Emolients in general, ii. 66 

particular, ii. 70 
Endive, 161 
English mercury, ii. 71 
Enula campana, ii. 312 
Erasistratus, 1 1 
Erigerum, ii. 267 
Erodents, ii. 73 
Errhina, ii. 246 
Erysimum, ii. 9 5 

u 



Eschalot, 255 
Escharetics, ii. 73 
Esculapius, 9 

Essential oil, 25 1 — ii. 104, 320, 
326 

Etmuller (Michael ) , 2 9 

Evacuantia, ii. 223 

Euphrobium, ii. 248 

Euphrasia, 33 

Ewes milk, 198 

Expectorants in general, ii.257 
particular, ii. 259 

Extra'ctum colocynthides, com- 
positum, ii. 297, 307 
F 

Faba, 179 

(Sf Ignatii) ii. 36, 43 
Fabius Colvmna, ii. 213 

Fagopyrum, 175 

Fallow deer, 225 

Farina alibilis, 165 

Farinacea, ibid 

non fermentata, 13 

Febrifugum sylvii, ii 328 

Fehr (J. M.J 165 

Fennel sweet, ii. 90 

Fermentation, vinous, 250 

Fermented acid of vegetables, ii, 
193 

liquors, 244 

Fern, male, ii. 23 

Ferrain, 34 

Ferrum, ii. 11, 331 

Fetid plants, ii. 209 

Fetids, ii. 206 

Feverfew, ii. 209 

Figs dried, 155 

Filberts, 180 

Filix mas, ii. 2" 

Filices, ii. ibid 

Fir, acid of, ii. 193 

First Lines of the Practice of Phy- 
sic, ii. 4, 5, 35, 51, 143, 20 L, 
202, 204, 241, 264, 269, 330 

Fisbes, 232 

Fixed alkaline salt ii. 73,288, 320 

Florentine orrice, ii. 259 

Floyer (Sir John), 24, 90— ii. 64 

Foeniculum, ii. 90 

Folia plantarum, 158 

Fondant, ii. 289 

Forrestas (PetrusJ, ii. 17, 88 

U 
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For iter (J. R .) 153 
Fossil acids, ii. 138, 242, 276,320 
Fothergill, (John), ii. 24,153 
Fourcroy, 26 
Fowl, barn-door, 227 
crammed, ibid 

dunghill, ibid 
Fox-glove, ii. 313 
Fragaria, 34 — ii. 19 
Fraxinus ornus, ii. 287 
Frogs, 232 

Fructvis acido dulces, 147 
recentes, ii. 2S4 

siccats, ii. 285 

horxi, 147 
Fruits acid, 148 

dried, 154 — ii. 285 

preserved, 153 

recent, ibid 
Frying, 240 
Fuligo ligni, ii. 214 
Fuller (Francis J, ii. 260 
Fumaria, ii. 43 
Fumitory, common, ii. ibid 
Fungi esculent, 184 



Galbanum, ii. 212 

Galen, 14, 15, 16, 17, IS, 148,198 

— ii. 35, 327 
Galium, ii. 21 
Gall ointment, ii. 26 
Gallac, ii. ibid 
Gallinue, 227 
Gallopavo, 221 
Galls, ii. 26 
Gallus Gallinaceus, 227 
Gamboge, ii. 306 
Garaye (Comte de la), ii. 39 
Garlic, 165, 255 — ii. 98 
Gaspari (Girolamo), ii. 20 
Gaubius, (H.I). J — ii. 16, 37,85, 

119, 226 
Gelatine ex rebus animalibus, ii. 

237 
Gelinotte d'Ecosse, 228 
Genista, ii. 299, 312 
Gentian, ii. 40 
Gentiana, ii. 41 

lutea ii. ibid 

purpurea ii. ibid 

.vubra ; ii. ibid 



Geoffroy {Stephen Francis), 28, 29, 

31, 32, — ii. 89, 196 
Gesner (Conrad), ii. 154 
Ginger, ii. 118 
Gingiber conditum, ii. ibid 
Ginseng, ii. 92 
Glauber (J. Rudolphus), ii. 1§0, 

192, 290 

salt, ii. 279, 290 
Gleditsch (J. G.) ii. 46 
Glycyrrhiza, ii. 232 
Glystei s, ii. 284, 292 
Goat, 221 

milk, 135 
Gonorrhoea spuria, 34 
Gorter, (de) 219 236, 
Goose, solan, 229 

tame, ibid 
Gooseberry, 154 
Goose grass, ii. 21 
Gordonius (Bearnhard), 21 
Goulard, ii. I5 
Grallae, 229 
Gramen, ii. 312 
Graminis radix, 34 
Granaparadisi, ii. 118 
Granatorum cortex, ii. 25 
Grape, 154 

Great water dock, ii. 22 
Greater bistort, ii. ibid 
Greding, ii. 155, 162 
Griffin (Corbet), ii. 169 
Gromwell, ii. 312 
Grossularia, 154 
Ground ivy, ii. 83 
Groundsel, ii. 267 
Guaiacum, ii. 112, 212, 32f 
Guiney hen, 288 

pepper, ii. 119 
Gum ammoniac, ii. 211 

arabic, ii. 236 

cerasi ii. ibid 

guaiacum, ii. 1 12 
Gummi fcetida, ii. 310, 331 

resinse, ii. 245 
Gums fetid, ii. 211 
Gunzius, (j. G.) ii. 6 6 

H 
Haen, (de) 92— ii. 27, 141, I5 1 
Hales, (Stephen) 17$ 
Halle, ii. 177 
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Haller, {Albert) 48, 234 — ii. 17, 

37, 230 
Hard water, 242 
Hare, 225 

Hartman, {George') 29 
Hazel nuts, 180 
Hcd er den, {William) ii. 2 
Hedera terrestris, 37 — ii. 83 
Hedge mustard, ii. 97 
Hellebore, black, ii. 304 
Helmot, ii. 16 
Helmoni, {Van) 2©0 
Helve tins, {A.) ii. 10 
Hemlock, ii. 150 
extract of, ii. 153 
plaister of, ii. 154 
poultice of, ii. ibid 
powder of, ii. 153 
seeds of, ii. ibid 
Hen, 227 
Henbane, ii. 155 
leaves of, ii. ibid 
root of, ii. ibid 
seeds of, ii. ibid 
Heraclides, 1 1 
Herman, {Paul) 24 
Herophilus, 1 1 
Heucher, {George) ii. 6 
Heurman, {dc J. Henr.) ii. 27 
Hill, {John) 39 — ii. 8 
Hippocrates, 10,222 — ii. 19 
Hoffman, {Fred, junior) 29, 90, 
198— ii. 44, 107, 115, 169, 
177,215, 274 
liquor anodynus, ii. 215 
Home, {Francis) ii. 123, 290 
Honey, ii. 232 

recent ii. ibid 
Hops, ii. 43 

Hoppe, {D. F. W.) ii. 108 
Hordeum, 167 
disticbum, ibid 
tetrastichum, ibid 
hexastichum, ibid 
Horse-radish, 255 
root, ii. 96, 267 
Hounds tongue, ii. 236 
Huct, {Bernard) ii. 144 
Hulme, {Nathaniel) 252 
Hungary-water, ii. 87 
Huntdermark, (67. Fred.) ii. 15 
Hunter, {John) ii. Ill, 152 



Hydrargyria, ii. 329, 331 
Hydrolapathum, ii. 22 
Hyosciamus, ii. 155 
Hypnotic sedatives, ii. 124 
Hypocistus, ii. 23 
Hysop, ii. 83 
Huxham, {John) ii. 327 

J 

Jalap, ii. 302 

Jamaica pepper, ii. 119 

James' powder, ii. 275 

Japan earth, ii. 23 

Jcthyocolla, ii. 237 

Jesuits bean, ii. 43 

Immutantia, ii. 223, 

Incidentia, ii. 258 

Infusum amarum, ii. 294 
rosarum, ii. 19 

Insects, 235 

Inspissantia, ii. 233 

Joerdens, ii. J 73 

Johnston, {James) ii. 218 

Ipecacuanha, ii. 269, 272 

Iridis nostratis succus radicis. ii. 
248 

Iris Germanics, 33 
florentina, ii. 259 

Iron, ii. 1 \ 

Isinglass, ii. 237 

Jugians, ISO 

Jujubes, 155 

Juncler, {John) ii. 122 

Juniper, ii. 106 
berries, ii. 107 
K 
Kay, {John) 22 
Keill, {James) 219, 234 
Ker t {James) ii. 24 
Kermes mineral, ii. 275 
Kesselmaier, 145 
Ketchup, 25 5 
Kidney-bean, 179 
Kennier, {David) ii. 169, 172 
Kino, ii. 10, 24 
Koenig, {Emanuel) 26 
Kunckell, {Joan) ii. 272 

L 
Ladanum, ii. 110 
Lac ebutyratum, ii. 2S6 
Lacerta guana, 232 
Lactua, 161 
Ladies bed-straw, ii. 21 
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Ladies mantle, ii. is 

Lake-water, 243 

Lamb, 224 

Langrish, (Brown) 51 — ii. 163, 

177 
Lapathi, ii. 71 
Lapathuai, ii. 22 
Lapides calcarisc, ii. 239 
Lassonne, (J. M. F.) ii. 169, 

175 
Lata, (James) ii. 173 
Lavendula, ii. 84 
Lauro cerasus, ii. 162 
Laxative, ii. 184, 186 
Laxatives, ii. 186 
neutral, ii. 197 
Laxantia salina, ii. 28 S 
Lead, ii. 15 
Leek, 25 5 — ii. 101 
Legumina, 166, 1 77 J 
Leinon-peel, ii. SO 
Lenitivum electuarium, ii. 286, 

SOI 
Lent-diet, 234 
Leopard's bane, ii. 50 
Lepus, 225 

Le Roy Archange, ii. 122 
Lesser centaury, ii. 41 
Lettuce, 161 

Lewis, (William) 40, 100 — ii. 10, 
41, 99, 122, 117, 122, 207, 
295, 319 
Libavius (Andreas), 29 
Lieut aud ( Joseph ),' 32, 33, 34, 

101, ii. 71, 299 
Lightfoot (John), ii. 18 
Lignum campechense, ii. 27 
Linacre (Thomas), 22 
Lind (James), of Hasler, 252— 

ii. 135 
Lindenstople (Joan),\\. 46 
Limonium, 152 

Linnxus (Sir Charles), 38, 91, 
99, 156, 228, 231 — ii. 17,46, 
98, 119 
Linseed, ii. 73, 171 
Liquid storax, ii. 110 
Liquor anodynus Hoffmanni, ii. 
215 

mineralis, ii. 207 
Liquores fermented, 244, 250 
Lister (Martin), 307, 329 



Lithospermum, ii. 312 

Lobster, 205 

Loesecke,(J. L. L.) 35, 101 

Lommius (Jodoeus), ii. 327 

Loose strise, ii. 27 

Ludnvig (Ch. Gott.) ii. 156, 162 

Lunar caustic, ii. 74 

Lupulus, ii. 43 

Lvthrum, ii. 27 

M 
Macbride (David), 168 — ii. 243 
Mace,ii« 117 
Macis, ii. ibid 
Madder, ii. 21 
Magnesia alba, ii. 240, 291 
Maidenhair, ii. 23 
Miize, 170 
Majorana, ii. 84, 247 
Mallow, ii. 71 
Malt, ii. 244 
liquors, ii. 286 
spirit, 251 
Malting, 250 
Malva, 158 — ii. 4, 57 
Mammalia, 184, 215 
Manna, ii. 286 
Mares milk, 198 
Margraff, (Andr. S.) 141, 163, 

— ii. 9 
Marine acid, ii. 190 

Marjoram, sweet, ii. 84 
Mars, ii. 1 1 
Marsh-mallow, ii. 71 

trefoil, or buckbean, ii. 42 

Marublum, ii. S8 

Masticatories, ii. 249 

Matricaria, 209 

Matthiolus ( Andreas), 31 

Mqyerne (Sir Theodore), 22 

Mead (Richard), 232 ii 10, 

113, 319, 321 

Meat, 241 

Meats, 237 

putrescent, 239 
salted, 238, 251 
, vegetable, 255, 256 

Mel, ii. 232 

rosaceum, ii. 19 

Melampodium, ii. 304 

Melilotus, ii. 71 

Melon, 157 

Menagoga, ii, 329 
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Mcnghini, ii. 12, 168 

Mentha piperata, ii. 85 

sativa, ii. ibid. 
Menyanthes, ii. 42 
Mercurius dulcis, ii. 256 
emeticus flavus, ii. 271 
Mercury ii. 250 
Mazereon, ii. 122 
Melium, 168 
Milk, 185— ii. 70 
of asses, 185 
of ewes, 198 
of goats, 1S5 
of mares, ibid 
of sheep, ibid 
of women ibid 
acid of, ii. 195 
its caseous part, 194, 211 
its coagulable part, 185, 188 
its oily part, 185, 193 
its serous part, ibid 
sugar of, 2 1 4 
its watery matter, 185 
Millefolium, ii. 27 
Millepede, ii. 319 
Millet, 168 

Milman {Francis), ii. 310 
Mineral waters, ii. 291 
Misletoe, ii. 27 
Mistura, guiaciua, ii. 113 
MithridateSy 13 
Morris (Michael), ii. 151 
Mor ton (Richard) ii. 56 
Moschus, ii. 217,329 
Mucilaginosa, ii. 236 
Mugwort, ii. 209 
Muriatic acid, 190, 235, 276,290 
Murray (Jo. Andreas), 37, 100, 
— ii. 17,20, 27, 42, 84-, 97, 
209 
Musa (Antonius),'u. 83 
Mushrooms, ii. 191 
Musk, ii. 217 
Mussel, 236 
Mustard, 255— ii. 96,267 

for the table, ii. 97, 267, 271 
Muys(W. G.) ii. 328 
Myrrha, ii. 110 

N 
Narcotic sedatives in general, ii. 

124 
Narcotics, particular, ii. 128 



Nasturtium aquaticum,ii. 94 
Natrum tartarisatum, ii. 290 
Navew, 164 
Navier, (P. T.J 26 
Jfeedham, (Tuberville) ii. 184 
Neutral salts, ii. 196, 289, 321 
Neivman, (Caspar) 100 
Nicandar, 13 

Nicotiana, ii. 156, 248, 270 
Nitre, 252— ii. 29, 198,228 

cubic, ii. 197 
Nitrous acid, ii. 189, 276 
Nuces oleosa, 179 
Numida, 228 
Nutmeg, ii. 117 
Nux moschata, ii. 116 
Nymphxa, ii. 71, 181 

O 
Oak bark, ii. 26 
Oats, 169 
Oil, ii. 235 

of amber, ii. 208 

of camphire, ii. 174 

emollient, ii. 69 

essential, ii. 104, 230, 243, 326 

a constituent part of soap, ii. 

228 
of olives, ii. 73 
volatile, ii. 220 
Oiea empyreumatica, ii. 216 
exanimalibus, ii. 217 
essentialia, ii. 214 
Oleosa blanda, ii. 237 
Olc ra, 158 

acescentia, ii. 243 
blanda, ii. 287 
Oleracex, 158 
Oleum animale, ii. 216 
caryophillorum, ii. 1 1 6 
macis expressum, ii. ibid 
ricini, ii. 300 
succini, ii. 207 
terebinthinae, 34 
Olibanum, ii. 107 
Olives, 182 

oil of, ii. 73 
Onion, ii. 312 

juice of, ii. 101 
Opium, ii. 109, 128, 156, 245 
Opopanax, ii. 212 
Orache, ii. 71 
Orache, stinking, ii. 209 
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Orange of China, 153 — ii. 49 
peel, ii. 50 
tree, ii. ibid 
Ochis bifolia, 175 

morio, ibid 
Oribasius, 18 
Oryza, 169 
Ostracea, 2 36 
Ovis, 224 
Ox, ii. 223 
Oxycoccus, 154 
Oxylapathum, ii. 22 
Oysters, 236 

P 
P&chius (Antoninus), 14 
Pxony, 17 — ii. 213 
Panis fermentatus, 13 
sine fermento, ibid 
Papaver album, 181 

somniferum,ii. 128 
Papilionacex, 177 
Paracelsus, 2 I 
Parietaria, ii. 7 1 
Parmcntier, 163, 172, 176 
Parsley, ii. 91 
Parsnip, 164 
Partridge, 228 
Passeres, 230 
Passulx majores, 155 

minores, ibid 
Pastimaca, 164 
Pavo, 228, 

Pauli (Simon), 29, 31 
Peach tree, flowers of, ii. 83 

leaves of ii. ibid 
Peacock, 228 
Pears, 152 
Peas, 179 

Pec hi in (J. Nick.) 234 
Pellitory of the wall, ii. 71 
Pennyroyal, ii. 86 

tea, ii. ibid 
Pepper, ii. 119 
black, ii. 120 
Peppermint, ii. 86 

essence of, ii. 86 
Percival ( Thomas'), ii. 1 6, 44 
Persicaria, ii 212 
Peruvian balsam, ii. 109 

bark, ii. 11, 44, 49, 5l> 135, 
193, 326 
Petasites, ii. 2iQ 



Petroleum hortense, ii. 91 

Macedonicum, ii. ibid 
Phaseoli, 179 
Pheasant, 228 
Philinus of Cos, 1 1 
Pickles, 253 
Pickling, 23S 
Pilulx aloeticx, ii. 296 

ex colocynthide cum aloe, ii. 

296, 307 
run, ii. 296 
stomachic x, ii. ibid 
Pimento, ii. 17 
Pimpinella, ii. 9 1 
Pinus, ii. 102 
Piper longum, ii. 119 

nigrum, ii. ibid 
Pistachio, 181 
Pisum, 179 
Pitwell water, 243 
Pitcaim (Arch.), ii. 44, 105 
Pix liquida, ii. ibid 
Plants alliacex, ii. 244 
fxtidx, ii. 331 
siliquosx, ii. 244 
Plantago, 37 

Plantarum partes acidx ii. 243 
Plempius (Vopiscus ), 20 
Plenck (Jos. Jac.) ii. 253 
Pliny the elder, 16 

Plumbum, ii. 15 

Poisons, 13 

Poisonous plants, ii. 124 

Polygala seneka, ii. 298 

Polygonatum, 33 

Polypodium, 34 

Pomace x, 152 

Poppy seeds, 181 

Porrum, 165 

Portland powder, ii. 35, 46, 114 

Potatoes, 166, 176 

Poulard, 227 

Poupart, ii. 26 

Prawn, 235 

Precipitate, red, ii. 74 

Preserves, 253 

Primates, 134 

Pringle ( Mr. James), ii. 218 

Pr ingle (Sir John), 252 — ii. 63 ; 
89, 113, 134, 227, 

Prunes, 155 

Prunus silvestrisj ii, 23 
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^Prussian blue, ii. 1 1 
Ptarmigan, 228 
Pulegium, ii. 86 
Pulsatilla nigricans, ii. 123 
Pulse, 177 
Pulvis ari compositus, ii. 122 

bufonum, 34 

sternutatorious, ii. 247 

stypticus, ii. 10 
Petruscent meats, 239 

Q 

Quadrupedia, 185 
Quaill, 228 

Quarin, ( Joseph), ii. 170 
Quassia, ii. 42 
^uercetan (Joseph), 29 
Quick grass, ii. 312 

silver, ii. 250 
Quinquefolium, ii. 19 

R 
Rabbit, 226 
Radices, 163 

graveolentes, ii. 213 
Radish, 163 
Rain water, 243 
Raisins, 155 
Rancidity, 188 
Ranunculus, 312 
Raphanus rusticanus, ii. 9$ 
Rapum, 168 
Rattlesnake root, ii. 298 
Ray (John), 24,25,29,31,39, 
Red beet, ii. 71 

game, 228 
Redi, (Francisco) ii. 35 
Refrigerants in general, ii. 183 

particular, ii. 186 
Regulus medicinalis, ii. 274 
Reid, (Andrew) ii. 192 
Resin of guaiacum, ii. 112 
Resinosa, ii. 1 10, 316 
Restharrow, ii. 312 
Rhabarbarum, ii. 296 
Rhamnus, catharticus, ii. 306 
Rhazes, 20 
Rhubarb, ii. 296 
Ribes nigrum, 154 
Ribesia, ibid 
Rice, 169 

River ius, (Lazarus) ii. 197 
Rivinus, (Aug, Oguir.) ii. 159 
Roasting, 240 



Rob, ii. 107 

juniperi, ii. ibid 
Robinson, (Brian) 45, 216, 227 

— ii. 70, 265 
Roborants, ii. 2. 
Roccambole, 165 
Rock oil, ii. 207 
Roe, 225 
Roebuck, ibid 
Roljinc, (Guemertts) 20 
Roots, 163 
Rosa silvestris, ii. 20 
Rose, red, ii. 19 
Rosemary, ii. 86 
Rosenstein, (Van. Nic.) ii. 84 
Rubia tinctorum, ii. 21 
Rubigo ferri, ii. 1 1 
Rue, ii. 209 

conserve of, ii. 210 
Rum, 251 
Runnet, 189 

Russel, (Alexander ) ii. 123 
Russia, 23 
Ruta, ii. 209, 314 
Rutty, (John) 40 
'Rye, 168 

S 
Sabina, ii. 210, 314 
Saccharum saturni, 200 
Saffron, ii. 180 
Sage, ii. 87 
Sago, 175 

Sal alkalinus fixus vegetabilis 
purificatus, ii. 288 

alkalinus fixus, ii. 326 
volatilis, ii. 326 

ammoniacus, ii. 328 
secretus, ii. 197 
volatilis, ii. 219 

digestivum, ii. 328 

diureticus, ii. 320 

mirabile, ii. 197 

plumbi, ii. 199 

polychrestus, ii. 290, 296 
Sal rupellensis, ii. 290 

tartori, ii. 288 
Sala (Angehs), 29 
Salep, 175 
Sales acidi, ii. 242 

alkalini, ii. 245 

volatiles, ii. 219 
diuretici, ii. 320 
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Sales neutri, ii. 227, 243, 290, 
328 

terresircs, ii. 199, 243 

volatiles, ii. ibid 
Saline mixture, ii. 198,323 
Salis alba, ii 66 

pentandra, ii. ibid 
Salsafi, 165 
Salt, ii. 220 

common, ii. 197, 229 

of wormwood, ii. 193 
Salted meats, 238 
Salting, ibid 
Salts, acid, ii. 327 

neutral, ii. 29, 239, 320 
Salvia, n. 87, 326 
Sambuci flores, 37 — ii. 71 
Sambucus, ii. 300 
Sanctorius, 2 1 9, 234 
Sandaracba, ii. 107 
Sanders, yellow, ii. 115 
Sanguis draconis, ii. 10, 25 
Santalum citrinum, ii. 115 
Sapo albus hispanus, ii. 292, 321 
Sapones, ii. 228 
Saracens, 19 

Sarsaparilla, 37 — ii. 136, 326 
Sassafras, ii. - ibid 

Savin, ii. 210 
Savoy, 159 
Sauer kraut, 160 
Scammony, ii. 305 
Scheele, (Char. William) ii. 23S 
Schroeder, (John) 25,28, 29 
Schulzius, (J. Hen.) 163 
Scilla, ii. 270, 314 
Scolymus cynara 162 
Scopoli, (J. Ant.) 157 
Scordium, ii. 46, 336 
Scarzonera, 165 
Scribonius Largv.s, 14 
Scurvy-grass, ii, 93 

distilled water of, ii. 92 
Sea salt, 251 
Sealed earths, ii. 8 
Sebesten, 155 
Secale, 168 

cornutum, ibid 
Sedantia, ii. 124 
Sedative salt, ii. 196 
Sedatives, ii. 80 

soporific, ii. 134 



Sedatives, as astringents, ii. 29 
Seeds, cold, 1S2 

of plants, 166 
Semendauci silvestris, ii. 311 

santonicum, ii. 35 
ScHiifloscu]os3e, 165 
Scmina, 166 

Senac (Jean Baptist), ii. 258 
Senecio, 33 
Seneka, ii. 3 12 
Senna, ii. 90,294, 301 
Senn'crtrns, (Daniel), 22 
Senticosac, 154— ii. 19 
Serapion, 1 1 
Serpentaria, ii. 326 

Virginiana, ii. 48 
Serum alumiwosum, ii. 10 

Iactis, ii. 286 
Shallot, 165 
Shaw, (Peter), ii. 41 
Sheep, 224 
Shrimp, 235 
Sialagoga, ii. 249 
Siliquosx, 163 — ii. 98.316 
Silver-weed, ii. 18 
Simaruba, ii. 42 
Sinapi, ii. 97, 271 

album, ii. 97, 293 

nigrum, ibid 

oleum expressum, 97 
Sisarum, 164 
Skirret, 164 — ii. 287 
Sloes, ii. 23 
Smith (Thomas), ii. 178, 196, 

307 
Smoking* tobacco, ii. 159 
Smyth (James Carmichael) ii. 3 1 8 
Snail, 237 
Snipe, 229 
Snuff, ii. 157 
Soap, ii. 228 

its attenuant power, ii. 229 

decomposed by any acid ii. 228 

white, ii. 292 
Solan goose, 229 
Solanum tuberosum, 166 
Sophia chyrurgorum, 33 
Sorrel, ii. 22 
Southernwood, ii. 46 
Sow, 224 
Soy, 25 6 
Spallar.zani, (Abbe) ii. 185 
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Spielman, (J. R.) 37, 101 156, 

169 — ii. 19 
Spinage, 158 — ii, 71, 287 
Spiritus aithereus vitriohitus, ii. 

207 
Spiritus ammoniaci foetidus, ii. 
211 

antiscorbuticus Drawitzii, ii. 
94 

lavendulse, ii. 87 
compositus, ii. 84 

mindereri, ii. 199 

rosmarini, ii. 87 

salis ammoniaci dulcis, ii. 220 
vinosus, ii. ibid 

volatilis foetidus, ii. 214 
Squill, ii. 270, S14 
Squill dried, ii. 315 
Stag, 225 

Stahl, (Geo. Em.) ii. 35, 91 
Stahlians, 26 — ii. 50 
Starch, ii. 236 

Stark, (Wdliam) 253 — ii. 23? 
Steedman, (John) ii. 105 
Steel, ii. 1 1 
Stellataj, ii. 20 
Stenzelius, (Christr. Godofr.) \u 

46 
Stevens, (Edward) 145 
Stewing, 239, 240 
Stimulantia acria, ii. 121 

resinosa, ii. 317 
Stimulants in general, ii. 74 

particular, ii. 82 

indirect, ii. 76 
Storck, (Baron) ii. 125, 150, 

156, 165 
Stomachica, 33 
Stone fruits, 152 
Storax, ii. 110 

liquid, ii. ibid 
Stoughton's elixir, ii. 41 
Stramonium, ii. 161 
Strawberries, 154 — ii. 10 
Strengtheners, ii. 2 
Styrax calamita, ii. 110 

liquida, ii. ibid 
Succinum, ii. 207 
Succory, 161 
Sudoriferum antypircticum raro 

fallens, ii. 135 
Sugar ; ii. 230, gjj, 243, 297 

X 



Sugar as alimentary, 141 

of lead, ii. 11 
Sulphur, ii. 292 

auratum, ii. 275 

antimonii precipitatum, ii. ibid 

preparations of, ii. 293 
Summer fruits, 147 
Suppositories, ii. 284 
Sus, 224 

Sutton, (Daniel) ii. 305 
Sweden, 23 

Sivediaur, (F.) ii. 156 
Sweet, ii. 284 
Sivieten, (Baron Van) 163 — ii. 

9, 53, 87, 98, 109, 119, 169 
Sydenham, (Thomas) ii. 21, 36, 

53, 87, 109, 137, 143, 300,, 

307, 316 
Symphitum, ii. 235 
Syrup, ii. 305 

of horse-radish, ii. 95 

of roses, ii. 19 
Syrupus erysimi, ii. 95. 

gingibcris, ii. 118 

exrosis siccis, ii. 19 
T 
Taberntemontanus, 28 
Tacamahaca, ii. 212 

in shells, ii. ibid 
Tamarind, ii. 285 
Tansey, ii. 45 

tea, ii. ibid 
Tar, ii. 105 

water, ii. 106, 192 
Taraxacum, 161 
Tartar, ii. 195, 289 

cream of, ii. ibid 

crystals of, ii. ibid 

emetic, ii. 270 
Tartarum emeticum, ii. 277 

solubile, ii. 290 
Tea, ii. 178 

green, ii. 87 
Terebinthina larigna, ii. 102,108 

veneta, ii. 102 
Terra japonica, ii. 23 

sigillata?, ii. 8 
Testacea, 236 — ii. 239 
Tetradynamia, 158, 166 
Tetrao, 228 

lagopus, ibid 
Tctrix tetrao cauda plena, W\i 
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Teucrium, ii. 47 
scordium, ii. 88 
chamsedrys, ii. ibid 
chamaepitys, ii. ibid 
marum, ii. ibid 
Thea, ii. IY8 
1 heophrastus, 10 
Theriaca andromachi, 13 
Thomson, {Alex.) ii. 10, 270 
Thorn apple, ii. 161 
Thunberg, (C. P.) 175 
Tinctura aperitiva moebii, ii. 190 
aromatica, ii. 120 
fuliginis, ii, 21 1 
jalappx, ii. 305 
senna? composita, ii. 305 
Tincture of guaiacum in rum, ii. 
113 

of roses, ii. 19 
Tobacco, ii. 156 

chewing, ii. 157, 159 
smoaking, ii. 156 
snuffing, ii. ibid. 
Tonics, ii. 2, 30 
, Tormentil, ii. 20 
Torti (Franc), ii. 56 
Tortoise, 23 1 

Tournefort (J. P.) 23, 34 — ii- 1 S 
Tragacantha, ii. 237 
Tragopogon, 165 
Tragus (Hierom) 28 
Tralles {Balth. Lud.) ii. 150 
Triticum, 170 
Turkey, 228 
Turkey rhubarb, ii. 296 
Turnip, 164 

Turpentine, ii. 102, 107, 109, 
29 4 
Venice, ii. 107 
Turpentine, its essential oil, ii. 
317 
glysters, ii. 103 
Turpethum minerale, ii. 271 
Ttissilagjo, ii. 259 
farfara, ii. 360 
V 
Vaccina, 154 
Vaginaies, ii. 22 
Valerian, ii. 245 
'■fi. 213 
volatile tincture ibid 
Valeriana silvestris, ii. ibid 



Valisnicri, ii. 285 

Vapour, ii. 68 

Veal, 223 

Vegetable acid, 253 — ii. 190, 

256,276,290, 310,320,327. 

astringents ii. 17 

meats, 254 
Vegetaux nourissants, 163 
Fen el, 35 

Venice turpentine, ii. 102, 107 
Venison, 225 
Venus, ii. 13 
Veratrum, ii. 367 
Verdegris, ii. 14 
Vermes, 236 
Verticillatx, ii. 82 
Verticillated plants, ii. 82 
Vinegar, 253 — ii. 19, 194, 199, 

260, 327 
Vinous fermentation, 250 
Vinum, ii. 245 

aloeticum, ii. 296 

amarum, ii. 120 
Viper, 232 
Virgil, 177 

Virginian snake-root, ii. 48 
Viscus, ii. 26 
Vitriol, blue, ii. 13, 271 
Vitriol, white, ii. 11, 271 
Vitriolated tartar, ii. 197 

Vitriolic acid,ii. 19, 188, 235, 276 
Vitrum antimonii, ii. 274 

ceratum, ii. ibid 
Umbellatx, 161, 164 ii. 88, 

311 
Uuguentum e pice, ii. 107 
Ungula alcis, 34 
Vogel (Rud. Aug.) 36, 109 
Volatile alkali, ii. 320, 326 

oil, ii. 220 

tincture of valerian, ii. 214 
Urogallus tetrao, 228 
Uva ursi, ii. 6, 27 
Uvx apyrxnac, 155 

corinthiacx, ibid 

vitis, 154 

W 
Wall (Martin ),\\. 218 
Waller ius (John Gotsch.) ii. \Q& 
Water simple, 242 — ii. 70, 224, 

291 

distilled, ii. 1.9 
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"Water, soft, 242 

hard, ibid 

of pitwells, 243 

of rivers, ibid 

of lakes, ibid 

from rain, ibid 

from snow, ibid 

gruel, 170 — ii. 309 

warm, ii. 69, 266, 271 
"Water cresses, ii. Ill 

fowl, 228 

germander, ii. 47 

hemlock, ii. 154 

lilly, ii. 181 

melon, 1 50 

trefoil, ii. 42 
Watson (William), ii. 60 
Weber (Christ.) ii. 18 
Wedelius (Wolfgangus G.), 30 
Wepper (Jo. Jac.) 32—144 
Werlhoff (P. Gottl. ),n. 47, *69, 

173, 319 
Wheat, 170 
Whey, 189, 191, 214 
Whyte (Robert), ii. 41, 50 
Wickman (J. £.) ii. 47, 319 
Willow, ii. 82 
Wine, ii. 181,261, 329 

austere, ii. 28 

burnt, ii. 29 



Wine, new, 247 

old, ibid 

perfect, ibid 

in different conditions, ibid 

red, 248 

rough, ibid. 

styptic, ibid. 

sweet, ibid 

white, ii. 276 
Winter cherry, ii. 312 
Winter's bark, ii. 120 
Wintringham, (Clifton jun.) ii.6S 
Withering, (William), ii. 313 
Women's milk, 198 
Woodcock, 229 
Worms, 236 
Wormwood, ii. 45 

Salt of, ii. 198 
Wort, 250 

Y 
Toung (George), ii. 1 36 
Young (Thomas), 191, 193, 194, 

196, 197— ii. 21 
Z 
Zacutus (Lasitanus), 31— ii. 88. 
Zea, 170 

Zedoary, ii. 46, 1 18 
Zorn (Bartb.) 35 
Zinc, ii. 16 
Zinci flores, ii. 1 6 
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